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BLOW THAT SHOCKED THE EMPIRE 

On December 2, 1941, the battleship ‘ Prince of 
Wales ’ with other units of the Eastern Fleet 
arrived at Singapore (see illus., p. 1906), whence 
‘ The Times ’ correspondent cabled that the effect 
on Japanese policy would be eagerly watched. 
That policy was made clear on the 7th, when Japan 
attacked Hawaii, the Philippines, Hongkong, Siam 
and Malaya. On the 8th Rear-Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips (C.-in-C. Eastern Fleet) took out the 
‘ Prince of Wales ’ and the battle-cruiser ‘ Repulse ’ 
to intercept Japanese transports moving towards 
the Kra Isthmus. After leaving he learnt that no 
fighter escort would be available, but cloudy weather 
offered some concealment. When later the weather 
cleared, and he had been sighted by enemy aircraft, 
Sir Tom Phillips turned back. Receiving a report of 
enemy landings at Kuantan, he sent off his own 
planes to investigate ; the result was negative, and 
he told his aircraft to return to Singapore. Then 
it was that our warships were attacked by Japanese 
bombers and torpedo-planes: H.M.S. 'Repulse,’ 
after repeated hits, sank at 12.30 p.m. on December 
10 (local time) ; the ‘ Prince of Wales ’ went down 
about an hour after. These photographs show the 
last moments of the latter vessel as, listing heavily, 
she is abandoned by her complement. Of 2,925 in 
the two warships all but 595 were saved- Sir Tom 
Phillips perished, and Captain J. G. Leach, of 
the ‘Prince of Wales.' Captain W. G. Tennant, 
of the ‘Repulse,’ was rescued. 
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Chapter 211 

WAR COMES CLOSER TO AUSTRALIA: AFTER 
THE JAPANESE ONSLAUGHT 

Pungent Criticisms — Curtin's 'Look to America' Message — Allied S.W. 

Pacific Command — Lack of Preparedness — Call for Closer Collaboration 
with Britain — Pacific War Council — Mr. Casey Goes to Cairo — Man-power 
Problems—Reorganization of the Armed Forces — After the Fall of Singapore 
— First Japanese Bombings of Australia — Invasion of New Guinea — Allied 
Bombers Hit Back — Battle of the Coral Sea — Position at end of June 1942 


F eeli.nu m the Dominion after six 
months of war with Japan might 
well be gauged by the views 
expressed by Sir Keith Murdoch, first 
Director-General of Australia’s Ministry 
of Information and her foremost news- 
paper proprietor. In the British House 
of Commons on June 4, 1942, Mr. 
Churchill was asked by a Member 
whether the decision to accept battle in 
the island of Singapore was a military 
or a political decision, and, if the 
former, whether General Wavell recom- 
mended it. Mr. Attlee, Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, replied that 
the decision was taken on military 
grounds and was the unanimous decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, their 
military advisers and the commanders 
on the spot. The further question was 
then asked ; “ Is the Minister aware 
that Sir Keith Murdoch has reported 
that he had every sympathy witli 
General Wavell, and had reason to be- 
lieve that it was a political decision, not 
a military one ? Is that absolutely un- 
true ? Many people believe that 
General Wavell was overruled.” Mr. 
Attlee said : “ I am not prepared to 
check up on statements made by in- 
dividuals.” 

The opinion of Sir Keith Murdoch 
could not be dismissed so summarily, for 
it represented that of at least a large 
proportion of well-informed Australians. 

Whether the Secretary 
of State was wise in 
not ■■ cheeking up ” on 
statements made by 
such men is, perhaps, a matter of 
opinion. Had he investigated, he 
would have found that Australia was 
bitterly disappointed with the outcome 
of the battles for Singapore and Java, 
and was, in fact, awaiting with deter- 
mination, but with also a great deal of 
well-founded apprehension, a Japanese 
as.sault on the Au.stralian mainland. 

In the Daily Mail of February 19, 
1942, Sir Keith Murdoch, in an article 
cablt'd from Melbourne, said : 

“ The disasters to our power in the East 
are not so easily explainable as Mr. ChurchiU 
t'ays. They are not merely the flowing of 
Japanese arms through the broken dann 
There were grave mi'^ealculations and mis-- 


Australia 

Anticipated 

Invasion 


conceptions by London Service leaflurs. If 
these had not occurred, and the quality of 
our implements had been of the type re- 
quired, we would still bo in Malaya/* 

On March 16, in the h-ame newspaper. 
Sir Keith Murdoch stated : 

“ We in Australia are expecting a Japanese 
Dssault. Whether it will be an attack on 
I a>es like Wyndbam, Darwin, Moresby, and 
Townsville ; whether it w’ill be a descent 
upon the south-west, or whether it will be a 
mass movement against the great eastern 



WAR AT AUSTRALIA’S DOOR 

By March 1942, when posters such as thii 
were issued to stimulate the war effort, 
Australia had come to a full realization of 
her peril, with the enemy fast consolidating 
himself in the island bulwark whence be 
could strike at the Dominion. 

block we do not know. But rve are working 
day and night in preparation for the lot.** 

Actually, as later events proved' and 
as Government spokesmen were to con- 
firm, this was a fair enough statement of 
the position. Against this kind of back- 
ground Australia put her shoulder to 
the wheel in an hour of acute crisis. 
Probably future historians will say it 
was the supreme hour of her crisis, 
because Australia will never he weaker 
than she was between December 7, 1941 . 
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when J.':])iiii we.ut to war. and .hiiie .Jit, 
1942. She wa.s not wholly unprepared. 
Slie had been at war with Germany and 
Italy from the outset. But, like America, 
.she was unprepared for both the typo 
and the weight of .lapau's offensive. Her 
borne defences were "of the slenderest. 
Her Navy was working for Britain ; 
she had practically no home-based 
aircraft, and the pick of her fight- 
ing^ men were in the Middle East. 
Industrially .she was extending, hut she 
was a long, long way from her peak, and 
almost everything her factorie.s turned 
out was exported immediately. 

Still, she was not doing all she coulil, 
by any means, to meet man-power re- 
quirements. Plans adequate to meet them 
were not evolved. Yet 
it was obvious to the Man-power 
Government’s critics, Problems 
both at home and 
abroad, that certain measures would 
have to he carried through with a 
ruthlessness and speed which might 
arouse considerable opposition. In- 
cluded in these measures were ration- 
alization of the manufacturing industry 
and the reconstruction of the di.strihu- 
tion, commerce, and finance industries. 
American critics, listening to Australia 
asking America and Britain for fresh 
forces to strengthen the Allied po.sition 
in the Pacific and, therefore, more 
securely to protect Australia, hinted 
that the more Australia could show she 
vvas muking a maximum contribution 
herself, the greater would be her chance 
of getting increased assistance. 

All the same, it was because she was 
to a certain extent self-reliant in the 
industrial sense that Australia (and 
through her New Zealand) did not feel 
a.s hopeless as she would have felt had 
.sfio succumbed in the years before 19.39 
to the arguments of tho.se economic 
theorists who urged that .Imstralia. like 
New Zealand, should concentrate on 
primary rather than on secondary indu'- 
tries. No one of cour.se can say now it 
wa' a bad thing that Au.stralia di'- 
obeyed such economic theories and 
ventured to drown the bleat of her 
114,OD0,0O<) sheep in the roar of bla't 
fviniaces, the hunt of million.s of factory 
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AUSTRALIA REPRESENTED IN BRITISH WAR CABINET 
Sir Earle Page (second from left) was Australia's representative up till May 1942, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. S. M. Bruce. With him in London were Australia’s Defence Representatives: 
left, Colonel A. Wardell, Military Liaison Officer ; Major P. E. Coleman, Defence Adviser to 
Sir Earle Page (standing) ; Admiral Sir Ragnar Colvin ; and Wing-Commander E. G. Knox- 
Knight (extreme right). Photo^ Topical Press 

macMne wteels, the clang of hammers 1942, by a joint announcement by Presi- 

on steel plates, the slap and clack of dent Roosevelt and Mr ChurchiU, a uni- 

numberless production belts. (And no fied command of the south-west Pacific 
one of course can ignore the enormous area was set up under General Wavell 

post-war problems this rapid indus- with Major-General Brett (U.S.) as 

trialization will create.) . . Deputy, and General Pownall as Chief 

These are the sort of facts which must of Staff. Admiral Hart (U.S.) was to be 

be borne in mind when one considers C.-in-C. naval forces in the same area : 
the statement of Australia’s Prime 


General Chiang Kai-shek was to be 
C.-in-C. land and air forces in the 
Chinese area (including Indo-China and 
Siam). And on March 17 General 
MacArthur arrived in Australia, by air, 
to take up the Allied Command, as well 
as direction of the final struggle in the 
Philippines. Major-General Brett was 
appointed Deputy to MacArthur, and 
head of the U.S. Air Force. 


A panoramic survey of the first six 
months of war in the Pacific falls into 
two sections. The first deals with 


reactions on the home „. 

, , , 1 , , Six Months 

front ; the second with 

engagements with the „ ._ 

enemy. undoubtedly 

the first reaction was one of dismay. 

Australia did not, any more than 

America, believe Japan capable of 

such a monstrous, unforgettable act 


of treachert' as she perpetrated at Pearl 
Harbour on December 7, 1941, when in 


Washington Japan’s Ambassador and 
her special envoy were pretending to 
seek a solution to the diplomatic dead- 
lock, but w ere actually buying time with 
hypocrisy and falsehoods to enable 
Japan’s war lords to move force.s secretly 
to battle stations. A few days before the 
blow fell Australia’s Minister to Tokyo, 
Sir John Latham, on a visit to the 
Commonwealth from Tokyo, stated 
publicly that he did not fear war in 
the Pacific, and he saw no need to 


imagine it would come. 


The chief concern, of course, was the 
almost entire lack of preparedness for 


Minister, Mr. Curtin (who is leader of 
^ the Labour Party), that 

ustra a Dominion should 

o s to^ look to America. It 
enca made on December 

27, 1941. in the course of a New Year’.-- 
message to the Australian people on 
the defence of the Pacific. More than 
any other statement this caused the 
keenest controversy in Australia and 
abroad : it was misunderstood in 
•America and in Britain as much as in 
Australia. Some thought it meant that 
Australia’s Government was contem- 
plating a break-away from the Empire. 
Perhaps this interpretation was easy 
enough for the majority of people, be- 
cause they did not know the paucity of 
Australia’s defences. Consequently, they 
could not know that Mr. Curtin was 
talking purely from the standpoint of 
defence. What he meant was that for 
her immediate salvation Australia would 
have to look to America, since Britain 
had her hands full. 



This meaning was understood by 
the United Kingdom and United States 
Governments, both later implying 
official recognition of it. On January 3, 


GENERAL MACARTHUR CONFERS WITH MR. CURTIN 
Appointed AlUed Commander in the S.W. Pacific, General Douglas MacArtnur flew trom the 
Philippines and reached AustraUa on March 17, 1942. Here (left) he is having his first con- 
sultation with the Australian Premier, Mr. J. Curtin, at Canberra shortly after. 

Photo, Sport ct* General 
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PORT DARWIN— FIRST TARGET FOR JAPANESE BOMBERS 
The first bombs to fall on Australia were dropped on Port Darwin on February 19, 1942. Top 
photograph shows (left) a merchant ship exploding after a bomb hit ; right background, a 
hospital ship afire In foreground is an American destroyer. Considerable damage was done 
to harbour installations by this surprise raid. Below, evacuation of civilians after the raid. 

Phn*fts, W rirld : Kfiijstone 



.--lu h a catastrophe. Compared with an 
ideal state of readine.ss, Aii.-tralia was 
ldmo^t as hare as a billiards ball. The 
ie,i,..on iiiaiuly was her geuerositv m 
tneetiiii’ the demands on lier man- 
power, imhistry and Services made by 
the war rairmir in the Northern hemi- 
'[ihere. .Viiotiier reason was that the 
ideas which London. U ashinjjton and 
Canberra had in December about the 
intelliyence and efficiencv of the 


Japanese were all awry. The/ were 
scrapped within the first two months 
of ^\aT ; but the task of replacing them 
t'ith new ideas was not easy. Politic- 
ally it was a job which caused much 
heart-burning. Coordination of the 
close.st type wa.s recognized as a prime 
How best to achieve this ? 
bir Larle Page, leader of the Australian 
Country Party and a member of the 
.Australian ar Cabinet, came to 


London : following consultation with 
Whitehall, he concluded that the best 
means of achieving success was by 
common planning before consultation 
at the Ministerial level.” 


Pacific 

War 

Council 


Although the w'ay in wdiich Sir Earle 
Page’s conclusion was expressed was not 
universally accepted, the core of what 
he said was approved. In The Times 
of January 21 the Rt. Hon. R. G 
Menzies, asking whether w'e could have 
Empire control of an Empire war, said : 
" The logical case for an Empire Cabinet 
of some sort is complete, yet remains 
the most complex of problems.” He was 
satisfied that a permanent Australian 
representative on the British War 
Cabinet would by no means produce that 
perfect result at which Australians were 
aiming. At the same time there would 
be great positive advantages arising 
out of his .presence in the British War 
Cabinet. 

Various State Premiers urged closer 
collaboration ; the Press advocated it 
in various forms, ranging from an 
Imperial War Council, 
or Conference, to a 
Pacific War Council. 

Finally, the latter was 
set up in AVashington — on March 
30 — with a counterpart in London. 
(See Chapter 215). On the Pacific 
Council in Washington, Australia and 
New Zealand are represented by 
Ministers — New Zealand by the Rt. 
Hon. Walter Nash, and Australia by 
Sir Owen Dixon. Mr. R. 6. Casey, 
Britain’s Minister of State in Cairo, was 
until March 19, 1942 Australian 

Minister in Washington. His acceptance 
of the position, and membership of the 
British War Cabinet, displeased Mr. 
Curtin and a large section of the Aus- 
tralian people because at that particular 
time it was felt his services to Australia 
were almost indispensable. 

Mr. Curtin’s disapproval of the ap- 
pointment resulted in the issue on 
March 21 from No. 10, Downing Street, 
of the text of messages exchanged 
between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Curtin. 
It was thought generally in Australia 
that Mr. Churchill w'as animated by 
only the highest motives ; that his 
intention probably was to give an 
Imperial colour to his War Cabinet 
because of the impracticability of set- 
ting up an Imperial Conference in 
London. Such a Conference was not 
only impracticable, but Canada made 
it plain that she had no desire for one. 
Because thi.s view was taken of Mr. 
Casey s appointment there was a good 
deal of regret that it should have been 
marred somewhat by its sequel. 

Since Mr. Casey immediatelv took 
up his duties as Minister of State in 
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Cairo his work for Australia in Washing- 
ton was shouldered temporarily by 
Dr. Evatt, who, as Austraha’s IVIinister 
for External Affairs, was en route to 
London. Later, Sir Owen Dixon took 
over. Besides playing an important 
part in the creation of this inter- 
national machinery for the easier 
prosecution of the war in the Pacific, 
Australia sought to readjust old 
machinery at home and to create new. 

War at Australia’s front door brought 
home to the people, to the State 
Governments, and to the Federal 
Government the urgent need for a 
greater industrial effort., 
Australia’s a new approach to the 
* Dunkirk ’ man - power problem, 
and a far higher degree 
of austerity. For instance, after Mr. 
Curtin put into words what every 
Atistraliau felt when he described the 
fall of Singapore as “ Australia’s 
Dunkirk,” a complete mobilization of 
the country’s resources was announced 
on February 17. Among other things 


Quantities of American equipment ar- 
rived on a lease-lend basis. From the 
start it was plain enough to observers 
that the impact of this neighbourly 
invasion would have profound psycholo- 
gical repercussions. On the first occa- 
sion that Australia had been invaded 
in such a way it was by Asiatics : that 
was in the gold-rush days of 1850. A 
great deal of good flowed from that 
“ invasion.” An impetus was given 
to Australia’s intellectual development 
and, generally, the experience enriched 
her. Between then and the first six 
months of the war in the Pacific there 
had been no comparable “ invasion.” 
Only small wavelets of immigration 
from Britain and the European Con- 
tinent had to be dealt with ; and the 
Commonwealth was visited by few 
Americans, mostly tourists. 

In March the A.I.F. militia and per- 
manent army were combined in one 
homogeneous force. After MacArthur’s 
appointment General Blarney, then 


in a new U.S. naval command, separate 
from MacArthur’s command. 

The.se military announcements were 
followed by a broadcast to the United 
Kingdom by Mr. Curtin, who spoke 
“ from the land that is preparing to 
meet an invasion.” By this time the 
Japanese were pressing down rapidly. 
With what they had, the Australians 
were pushing north as fast as they could. 

Singapore, with the unexpectedness of 
a thunderbolt, fell on February 15, the 
surrender being signed at 7 p.m. local 
time, 12.30 p.m. British time. General 
Percival said the cause was shortage of 
water, petrol, food, ammunition. "What 
General Gordon Bennett, who led the 
Australians, thought the fall was due to 
has not been published, although he 
escaped and, after adventures, turned up 
in Australia, theie writing a rei)ort 
which was forwarded to Whitehall. A 
special correspondent of The Times, 
telling a deplorable story of ineptitude 
and neglect in which the absence of 


this involved the prohibition of the 
manufacture of non-essential goods, 
and women were asked to take over 
men’s jobs. A reduction in the sale of 
beer and spirits was a typical obvious 
change that came across the face of the 
Continent, and this change was deepenerl 
by the reduction in the number of race 
meetings allowed. Men streamed out 
of offices, factories and from the land. 
Women passed them going the other 
way. 

American convoys began reaching 
Australia at the end of Februarv. 
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AUSTRALIAN-BUILT AIRCRAFT AND SMALL-ARMS 

Top, Australia was largely dependent, at the outbreak of the war with Japan, on 
Wirraway aircraft, based on a type designed for training and built in the Dominion. 
The Owen sub-machine gun (left, being packed for issue) was invented by Evelyn 
Owen, of the A.I.F. It fires at the rate of 600 rounds per minute and resembles 
the Sten gun. Photos, Australian Official ; Sjmit cf' Ornrral 


second in command in the 
Middle East, wa.s appointed 
C.-in-C. of the land forces in 
Aibstralia. And on April 19 
MacArthur’s headquarters 
i.ssued a statement on the netv 
command in the S.W. Pacific 
area. New Zealand, on April 23, 
made it clear that these new 
commands in no way involved 
New Zealand, because New 
Zealand was declared to be 


forceful leadership played a large part, 
said : 

“Until more aeroplanes are made ai.iil- 
able to the Allied forces in the I’acitic so that 
they can gain edge over the Japanese in tile 
air, it is going to be dillicult to hold the 
Japanese at sea and on the ground. If is 
not the Japanese who are strong iii the air, 
it is the Allies who are weak." 

Japan's success rested on air and 
naval supremacy. Her air force was a 
surprise, technically and numerically. 
The Allied forces met Jajian's airmen 
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JAPANESE MENACE TO AUSTRALIA 

The Japanese conquest of the chain of I'^Iands to the north and east deprived Australia of her 
natural shield against invasion. Henceforth fighter and bomber aircraft could be flown 
m stages from Japan to Timor, New Guinea, and the Solomons, and the war had come to 
Australia's ‘ front door.' But General MacArthur decided to meet the enemy in New Guinea, 

and fight out the issue there. 
draicn for The Second Gre.^t Was by Felix Gordon 


only Brewster Buffalos, Hmlsons 
and sonii' Australnan-made trainer craft 
called Wirraways. The Allies had only a 
handful of hij.di-tlyiut; bombers, while 
the .Ia])<mesB had low-flying ones and 
plenty of divo-hombers. Host reliable 
estimates indicate that half the Allied air 
force ^va^ destroyed on the gromid in the 
fir-t onslaught. 

In .1 naval sense the blow at Pearl 
Hailiour temporarily knocked out the 
bottom of the Allied position. Every 
battle-hip and most of the aircraft were 


Fffeer P'”’ action. The 

of Naval " f 

Disasters 'I nnce of H ales,’ sunk 
by. Japanese aircraft off 
tile iM.dayan ena-t on I leeember 10, 1941 , 
were the stroiieest British units in the 
Pacific, ith -Japan nii-tress of the .seas 
and the skies it became clear, with the 
fail of Singapore, that the Allies never 
h.id a chanee on lanil -hort of a line 
immediately nortli of Australia and 
rtiiiniiii; tlirouirh the Xetlierlands East 
Indies. .T.iva. Timor and Xew Guinea. 
In ilahtya tlie Allies had in the field 
two Iiidiaii divi-ions, two Australian 
hrio.ades. -ome British battalions, and 
some uMirison troops, A'o ex.ict official 
figure ns available ; but the total force 
Is believetl to have numbered between 
bO.iXK) and 9.3,000 men. With tbis force, 
the Allies attempted to hold an area 
larger than England against an expert, 
fanatical army, trained ou entirelv new 
lines in inn, ale warfare, equipped in an 
entirely new way, and immunized for 
jungle warfare. 

Almost before .Australians realized 
it the Malayan campaign was over. 


Australia, bke New Zealand and South 
Africa, declared war on Japan on 
December 9 (24 honr.s after tbe British 
Government had declared Britain to be 
at war with Japan). Putting infiltration 
tactics into operation instantly, a com- 
paratively small Japanese force, esti- 
mated to be about two divisions strong, 
began to constrain the British and 
Dominion forces to withdraw from one 
strong point to another, from one line 
to another, until at last Singapore was 
reached : and from Singapore there 
was now'here else to withdraw, except 
across sea, and there were not enough 
ships to take away the troops who found 
them.selves cut off and trapped. 

The first major withdrawal in which 
Australians took part was enforced on 
December 10, when the Japanese took 
Kota Bharu aerodrome, and the Im- 
perial Forces retired southward. There 
were only a handful of Australians at 
Hongkong when, on December 13, 
the Japanese demand for its surrender 
was refused — a refusal repeated on 
December 17 by the Governor, Sir Mark 
Young. (The water supply cut off, 
Hongkong surrendered on December 
25.) By December 16 Japan bad gained 
ground in Kedah, in Malaya ; while in 
Burma the British withdrew from 
Victoria Point. 

From then on the position went from 
bad to worse. .Australia had been send- 
ing t olnntt^ers to JIalava for a year 
before Japan struck. The.se troops 
together with British and Indian regu- 
lars, had trained for this hour. Now 
all the visions of a quick, glorious de- 
feat of the Japanese were evaporating 
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with the speed of water in a .shallow pan 
in a tropical sun. Penang was evacuated 
on Dec(>mber 19. Jajian’s conquest of 
Malaya was complete when Singapore 
capitulated on February 15. 

With little variation this story, dis- 
mally enough, applies to the invasion of 
the Dutch Islands, begun on December 
16. Methodically, the .Japanese began 
at the north and finished up in the .south. 
It was this southward drive which 
offered a direct threat to Australia ; by 
tbe end of January the threat was acute. 

Bombs were dropped on Australia 
for the first time on February 19, when 
Japanese aircraft swooped on Port 
Darwin. Meeting with Little opposition, 
having the advantage of surprise, they 
did considerable damage to installations 
and ships in the harbour, besides inflict- 
ing casualties. After that there were air- 
raids on Broome, on the west coast, 
and Townsville, on the east coast. The 
fear was that Japan would take Port 
Moresby in New Guinea — ^which would 
give her the key position north of 
Australia and from which a grand as- 
sault on the Commonwealth might be 
launched. 

General Bennett on March 2 told 


Australia that a “ Japanese attack is 


coming very quickly." 
came after the battle of 
the Java Sea (February 
27) Australians were 
ready to believe it. In 


As this warning 

Gordon 

Bennett’s 

Warning 


the late afternoon a small Allied squad- 
ron sighted and engaged a Japanese 


fleet protecting an invasion convoy. 
Although outnumbered, the Allied ships 
continued the engagenient for three 
days until their entire force was wiped 


out — ^five cruisers, six destroyers and 
the Australian sloop H.Al. A.S. “ Yarra.” 


Dutch forces evacuated Batavia on 


March 5. During March the Japanese 
bombed Port Moresby on 15 separ- 
ate days, with the idea of blasting 
Australians out of it. On March 8 they 
landed in force at Salamaua and Lae 


in New Guinea. The RLsing Sun flag 
was flying boldly now over innumerable 
islands and a vast amount of territory 
—from Tongking Gulf to the Java Sea. 
Imperial and Allied forces bad retreated 
steadily in the face of the invader. 

Australians who were alarmed by the 
tragic cavalcade of events had their 
thoughts expressed for them, on March 9, 
by Dr. van Mook, Lieut. Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies, 
who on reaching Adelaide said ; “ There 
should be an end to destroying and 
retreating.” It was easier to say this 
than to do it, although next day a vivid 
flash of encouragement shot through 
the dark clouds overhanging the Pacific 
as Allied aircraft, based on Australia, 
put out of action seven ships of a 


Q 






[THERE AUSTRALIA’S BATTLE WAS TO BE FOUGHT 
'General Douglas MacArthur, on reaching Australia in March 1942, 
4 etermine<l that the battle for the Dominion should be {ought out 
in New Guinea, and not on Australian soil. New Guinea, divided in 
sovereignty between the Netherlands and Australia, has an area 
of about 315,000 square miles. Top, in the harbour at Port Moresby 
a merchantman is almost hidden by splashes from near bomb hits 
during one of the frequent Japanese raids. Below, U.S. ofBcers 
examining wreckage of enemy Zero fighter shot down in the 
mountains. Right, bombed hangar of Mandated Airlines at 
Salamaua. Lower right, an American officer visits a Papuan village. 

Photos, Keystone ; Associated Press ; Central Press 
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.Ta,jMiie'e inva.'iou fleet head- 
mg for Fort Moresby. It was 
the firf.t large crippling blow 
from the air delivered against 
thi‘ Japanese in that section 
of the Pacific front. Stimu- 
lated by their snccess, the 
Allies launched new air raids 
against Salamaiia, Lae and 
liabaul. 

The.se raids surprised and 
puzzled the enemy. They were 
une.xpected and the Japanese 
could not gues.s accurately how 
much they were repre.senta- 
tive of the defensive power of 
Australia. They aho imbued 
the Australian Federal Govern- 
ment with a renewed spirit 
of the offen.sive. Mr. Curtin, 
broatlcasting to America on 
.March 13, declared; “Our 
minds are set on attack.” 
Five dav.s later Washington 
announced successful Allied 
attacks on Japanese shipping 
and land installations in New 



Guinea; 23 ships were put out 
of action, including four war.-hips. 
five traiisport.s were sunk, and five 
warshijts were damaged for the loss 
of oni' .iircraft. 

To [laraphrase a road sign familiar to 
motorists, Japan read thc.se signs as ; 
■■ Halt. Major danger ahead.” From 
-March 18 Japan did not cease trying 
to worm her way into a po.sition where 
.she would dominate all the territory. 
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DR. HERBERT V. EVATT 
Australia’s Minister for External Affairs. 
Dr. Evatt took over for a time the duties m 
Washington laid down by Mr. R. G. Casey 
when the latter became Minister of State in 
Cairo On May 2 1942, Dr. Evatt came to 
London and, as accredited representative, 
attended meetings of the War Cabinet and 
Pacific War Council. He arrived back in 
Australia on June 21. 

Pre-'-< 


NEW TACTICS IN UNDER-SEA WARFARE 
First used m the attack on Pearl Harbour, midget submarines of the type here seen were employed 
again in the futile raid on shipping in Sydney Harbour during the night of May 31-June i, 1942. 
There are no engines proper, and the batteries for the propulsion motors have to be charged by the 
parent ship from which the submarine is launched. The vessel seen above is being raised from 
Sydney Harbour, where it was sunk by the port defences. Photo. Keystone 


swinging in an arc from Thailand to New 
Guinea, which lies like a .scimitar poised 
above .-Vu.stralia. Her la.st great attempt 
in the first .six months of the war was 
made between May 4 and May 9, when 
the Battle of the Coral Sea wa.s fought. 
.Actually, this significant naval and air 
battle (in which air power was decisive) 
began off the Solomon Islands on May 4. 
-V part of a Japanese invasion fleet was 
intercepted by U.S. naval and air forces. 
On May 7 the battle was resumed in 
the Coral Sea and resulted in the 
Japanese fleet withdrawing north, 
•fapane-se losses were seven major war 
■-hips sunk, two probably sunk, and 
more than 20 damaged ; U.S. losses 
were the aircraft-carrier “ Lexington,” 
one destroyer and one tanker. 

At the end of June Japan’s defensive 
orbit could be traced from the Aleutians 
in the north Pacific to Java, Yet the 
struggle was concentrated in the central 
Pacific, or Oceania. Here there are 
about 3,300 islanrhs. The principal 
Powers participating were Japan, 
America, .\ustralia and New Zealand. 
It was the opinion of military experts 
in the English-speaking countries that, 
although a brake had been put on 
Japan’s juggernaut, the crucial battles 
were ahead ; superiority in combined 
sea and air power would be decisive. 

Before the war America’s principal 
interests in the Pacific centred upon the 
defence of her western coast and Alaska. 


The pivotal point in all her navaj 
strategy was the Panama Canal, link 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
Added to this were her trade routes to 
the Far East, Australia and South 
America. Strategically, Britain’s main 
defensive base was Singapore, that 
wonderful naval base (not remotely 
resembling a fortress) driven like a 
huge steel stake into the cross-roads on 
the Straits of Malacca. It guarded 
Australia and New Zealand and was the 
key to the ocean gateways to India. 

At the end of the first six months a 
glance at the strategic pattern showed 
the Japanese were satisfied that control 
of New Guinea was a vital factor if 
they were successfully to attempt a 
large-scale invasion of Australia. On 
the other hand, the Allies knew that 
New Guinea must be recaptured and 
freed entirely from Japanese forces 
before a firm defensive line could be 
drawn north of Australia between 
Timor Island and New Guinea. They 
were satisfied — not in theory, but as a 
result of perilous experience — that New 
Guinea was a stepping-stone between 
themselves and Japan, and that Java 
was only second in importance. 

To prove these strategic facts Japan 
had taken, temporarily, supreme com- 
mand over a radius of more than 3,000 
miles at a cost to Australia of approxi- 
mately 20,000 casualties (all Services) 
killed, wounded, prisoners or missing. 
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Historic Documents. CCXLVIII — CCXLIX 

EPOCH-MAKING TREATIES WITH THE U.S.S.R. 

On May 26, 1942 the alliance between Britain and Russia was consummated by the 
signing of a Treaty of Collaboration and Mutual Assistance. The second Part, 
dealing with common action to preserve peace in the post-war period, was to run for 
20 years. In January both Britain and Russia had concluded a Treaty with 
Persia, the text of which is also given here. 


Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Aixiance, Signed at 
Teheran on January 29, 1942. 

T he preamble states that it is based on the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and results from the desire of the 
three parties to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
and mutual understanding. Treaty contains nine articles : 

Article 1. Britain and the XT.S.S.R. undertake to respect 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political indepen- 
dence of Iran. 

Article 2. Establishes an alliance' between the two Powers 
and Iran. 

Article 3. The Allied Powers undertake to defend Iran 
&T>m aggression by Germany or any other Power. Iran 
undertakes to co-operate with the Allies by all the means at 
its command, but the assistance of the Iranian forces will be 
limited to maintaining internal security. Furthermore the 
Allies receive the right to maintain, guard and in certain 
circumstances control all means of communication, and will 
receive all assistance and facilities in obtaining material and 
recruiting labour ; at the same time the Allies will give full 
consideration to the essential needs of Iran. 

Article 4. Permits the Allies to maintain in Iran such 
land, sea and air forces as they consider necessary ; their 
presence on Iranian territory will not constitute a military 
occupation and will disturb as little as possible the normal 
life of the country. 

Article 5. Lays down that the Allied forces shall be 
withdrawn not later than six months after hostilities cease. 

Article 6. Binds Britain and the U.S.S.R. not to adopt 
in their relations with other countries an attitude prejudicial 
to the territorial integrity or politic<al independence of Iran, 
nor to conclude treaties inconsistent with the present treaty. 
Iran will be consulted in all matters affecting her direct 
interests and will on her side Ukewbe undertake similar 
obligations towards the Allies. 

Article 7. The Allied Powers undertake to safeguard as 
far as possible the economic existence of the Iranian people 
against privations and difficulties arising out of the war. 

Article 8. Lays down that the provisions of the treaty 
are equally binding as bilateral obligations between Iran and 
each of the Allied Powers. 

Article 9. Lays down that the treaty remains in force until 
withdrawal of the British and Russian forces from Iran. 

Treaty of Aixiance in the War Against Hitlerite 
Germany and Her Associates in Europe and of 
Collaboration and Mutual Assistance thereafter 
Between the T’nion of Soviet Sociaijst Republics and 
THE United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. London. May 2G, 1942. 

H IS Maiesty Tlie King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics : 

Have decided to conclude a treaty for that purpose and 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries ; 

His Majesty The King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland : The Right Honourable Anthony Eden, M.P.. His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretarj* of State for Foreign Affairs ; 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics : M. Vyacheslav Mikhailovich 
Molotov, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows : 

PART I. 

Article I. In virtue of the alliance established between 
the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, the High Contracting Parties mutually under- 
take to afford one another military and other assistance and 
support of all kinds in the war against Germany and all those 
States which are associated with her in acts of aggressit>n in 
Europe. 

Article IE The High Contracting Parties undertake not 
to enter into any negotiations with the Hitlerite Govern- 
ment or any other Government in Germany that does not 
clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and not to negotiate 
or conclude except by mutual consent any armistice or peace 
treaty with Germany or any other State associated witli her 
in acts of aggression in Europe. 

PART II. 

Article HE (1) The High Contracting Parties declare 
their desire to unite with other like-minded States in adopting 
proposals for common action to preserve peace and resist 
aggression in the post-war period. 

(2) Pending the adoption of such proposals, they will 
after the termination of hostilities take all the measures in 
their power to render impossible a repetition of aggression 
and violation of the peace by Germany or any of the States 
associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

Article IV. Should one of the High Contracting Parties 
during the post-war period become involved in hostilities 
with Germany or any of the States mentioned in Article III 
(2) in consequence of an attack by that State against that 
Party, the other High Contracting Party will at once give 
to the Contracting Party so involved in hostilities all the 
military and other support and assistance in Lis power. 

This Article shall remain in force until the High Contract- 
ing Parties, by mutual consent, shall recognize that it is 
superseded by the adoption of the proposals contemplated 
in Article III (1). In default of the adoption of such prt>- 
posals, it shall remain in force for a period of 20 years, 
and thereafter until terminated by either High Contracting 
Party, as provided in Article VHI. 

Ariicle V. The High Contracting Parties, having regard 
to the interests and the security of each of them, agree to 
work together in close and friendly collaboration after the 
re-establbbment of peace for the organization of security 
and economic prosperity in Europe. They will take into 
account the interests of the United Nations in these objects, 
and they will act in accordance with the two principles of 
not seeking territorial aggrandizement for themselves and of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other States. 

Ariicle VE The High Contracting Parties agree to render 
one another all possible economic assistance after the war. 

Article VII. Each High Contracting Party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take part in any 
coalition directed against the other High Contracting Party. 

Article VIII. The present treaty is subject to ratification 
in the shortest possible time, and the instruments of ratifica- 
tion shall be exchanged in Moscow as soon as possible. 

It comes into force immediately on the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification, and shall thereupon replace the 
agreement between the Government of the Unit>u of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, signed at JIoscow on July 12. 1941. 

Part I of the present treaty sliall remain in force until the 
re-establishmcnt of peace between the High Contracting 
Parties and Germany and the Powers associatt^d with her in 
acts of aggression in Europe. 

Part II of the present treaty shall n'lnain in torcc for a 
period of 20 years. Thereafter, unless 12 months’ notice 
has bcH*n given by either party to terminate the treaty at the 
end of the said period of 20 years, it shall continue in force 
until 12 montlis after either High Contracting Party shall 
have given notice to the other in writing of his intention to 
terminate it. . 
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Chapter 212 

TESTING TIME FOR THE HOME FRONT: FIRST 

SIX MONTHS OF 1942 

This Chapter covers the period January to June, 1942, a time of disappointment 
and disaster that called for and found wise and discerning leadership and a 
ready response on the part of the Nation. Opening with Mr. Churchitrs 
account of his stewardship, on his return from Washington, it closes with 
his reply to his critics again on July 2, on the motion of censure 


H aving reached with Mr. Roosevelt 
what was described by the 
President’s secretary as “ a 
complete understanding on joint plan- 
ning for present and future military and 
naval operations,” Mr. Churchill left 
"Washington for home early in January 
1942. On the way back he spent a 
brief hobday in Florida and from 
there proceeded to Bermuda, where 
he inspected the base recently leased 
to the U.S. and delivered a short 
address to the legislative assembly (see 
illus., p. 1918). Then on January 16 
he set off again in a British Airways 
flying-boat, made the crossing of 3,365 
miles in just under 18 hours, and arrived 
at Plymouth on January 17. A few 
hours later he was back at his desk in 
Downing Street. 

The Premier’s statement on his con- 
sultations with the American President 
was eagerly awaited, more particularly 
since the news from every theatre of 
war contributed to the 
Vote of burden of the critics. It 
Confidence was made to the House 
of Commons on January 
27^ — a long speech, the first of a long 
debate marked throughout by speaking 
of the most forthright description. 
‘"Since my return to this country,” began 
the Premier, “ I have come to the con- 
clusion that I must ask to be sustained 
by a vote of confidence from the House 
of Commons.” This was a thoroughly 
normal, constitutional, democratic pro- 
cedure. A debate on the war had been 
asked . for ; he had arranged that it 
should he carried on in the fullest and 
freest maimer for three whole days. 
Any member would he able to say any- 
thing he thought fit about or against 
the administration, the composition or 
personalities of the Government, subject 
only to the reservation about military 
secrets. The House would fail in its 
duty if It did not insist upon freedom 
of debate and a clear and honest vote. 
'■ It is becau'-e things have gone badly, 
and worse is to come, that I demand a 
vote of confidence.” 

Then Mr. Churchill proceeded to his 
review. He began with a glowing 
tribute to the glorious achievements 
of the Russian armies ; he went on to 
2109 


describe the “ strange, sombre battle 
of the desert where our men have met 
the enemy for the first time . . . upon 
the whole . . . with equal weapons.” 
Next he touched on the war with the 
vast military empire of Japan. He spoke 
of the gigantic munitions output of the 
British Isles, of the shipping situation, 
of the organization of China’s four-and- 
a-half years’ single-handed stand, of the 
great company of nations who were 
now united against the Axis. There had 
been terrific changes in the past three 
months, particularly the last three 
weeks. Some of the more important of 
these dated from his recent meeting 
with Mr. Roosevelt in Washington. The 
vanguard of the American Army had 
already arrived in the United Kingdom ; 
U.S. air squadrons were coming to take 
part in the defence of Britain and the 
bombing offensive against Germany ; 
the U.S. Navy was so linked in 


intimate union with the Admiralty in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific that 
henceforth naval movements W'ould be 
planned together as if the tw’O Navies 
were one fleet. Yet another great change 
had been the formation of the League of 
26 Nations, based on the principle of 
the Atlantic Charter. The Premier 
and President had taken steps for the 
defence of Australasia and the British 
and Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies against Japanese aggression. 
Finally they had established a vast 
common pool of raw materials and 
shipping, of weapons and munitions. 

“ Tlierefore,” concluded the Premier, “ I 
feel entitled to come to the House of Commons, 
whose servant I am, and ask them not to press 
me to act against my conscience and better 
judgement and make scapegoats in order to 
improve my own position ; not to press me 
to do things which might be clamoured for 
at the moment but which will not help in 
our war eflurt ; but, on the contrary, to 


IN THE ‘BRITISH RESTAURANT’ AT MERTON, SURREY 
It was decorated by pupils of the Slade School of Art to designs by John Piper, representing the 
ruins of Merton Abbey. Bom of the severe air raids which tore down and blasted away not 
only peoples' homes but many catering establishments where they might have gone for meals, 
the ‘ British Restaurants ’ set up by the Food Ministry won instant success and appreciation. 
The 1,000th restaurant was opened at Slough on August 23, 1941, by Lord Woolton, Minister of Food. 

Photo, **The Times'' 
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by my original jiro^i.mnne. 

‘ Iduod, toil, ainl ''%\oat,’ 
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and to liK-lu-^ .uldi'd ti V(‘ Titontli'^ j: ■ 

later, ‘ Many blioitcoinin^^. mi''- Hh 

take^. and disappointment''.' But 

it is because I see the light 

gleaming behind the clouds and ^ 

brigtitemng uj)on our jiatli that ] 

I make hold now as to 

dem.md a declaiation of the 

conlidence of tlie House of 

Commons ns au additional 

W(‘a)ton in th(‘ arinouiy of tlie 

United Nations." 

to follow tke I’remior 
in tlio debate was Mr. Pethick- 
Lawreiice, who began witli 
a ('.aiistic reference to thovc 
wlio for varum.-' i canons had AIRCR. 

l)een pavino lip-.^ervice to Coi.j.j.i 

Mr. Churchdl’s leadership J^^rade 

whde at the same time seeking was f o 

to unilermine it. He hoped Secretary 

the Premier would, after 

month I 

proper mve.stigation, cause a Aircraft 
drastic purge to be made of the Boai 

tlu'se backsliders. But for by 

the rest, like nearly every 
other speaker, he was in 
anxious vein, and the note of criti- 

cism was seldom absent. MTiy had 
file ‘‘Prince of M'ules ” and the 
" Repulse’" been sent to eastern waters 
without proper air ]irotoction 1 he 
inquired. Mr. Erskine-Hill asked how 
it was that in Malaya they seemed to 
he .so certain before Pearl Harbour 

that there was nothing to worry about; 
Sir H. AVilliams delivered a vitriolic 
attack on the Civil Service ; Mr. 
Henderson Stewart .scoffed at the 
Prime Minister’s disclosure that pro- 
duction was now better than it had 
been ; what really mattered was that it 
was not big enough, and had not been 
properly conducted. 





AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Col. J. J. Llewellin, P.C.,C.B.E..M.C. 

Appointed President of the Board 
of Trade on February 4, 1942, he 
was formerly Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Air- 
craft Production. Later in the 
month he became Minister of 
Aircraft Production, his place at 
the Board of Trade being taken 
by Dr. Hugh Dalton. 


SECRETARY FOR WAR 

Sir James Grigg. K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
From his Civil Service post of 
Permanent Under - Secretary at 
the War Office he was appointed 
Secretary for War in succession to 
Captain Margesson on February 
22, 1942. Before going to the 
War Office in 1939 he had been 
Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Photos, Sport <(♦ General : Topical Press 

On the second day Mr. Attlee. Lord 
Privy Seal, formally moved a vote of 
confidence in the Government. The 
debate was opened by Sir J. "Wardlaw- 
Milne ; he acknowledged the immense 
service which Mr. Churchill had ren- 
dered in visiting America, but for the 
rest ho was outspokenly critical, parti- 
cularly over the situation that had been 
revealed in the Far Ea,st : he expressed 
extreme disgust at the flights of fancy 
indulged in by officials at Singapore and 
by some of the recent communiques 
from Cairo. Coming then to the home 
front, he expres.sed the view that in 
their desire and determination to win 
the war the Government as a whole 


AFTER A YEAR OF CLOTHES RATIONING 

New books of clothing coupons were issued as from June i, 1942, containing 60 coupons 
intended to last until July 31, 1943 (later extended to August 31). A quarter of a million tons of 
shipping hrd been saved on textiles alone during the first 12 months of the rationing scheme. 


was to him a great shining 
light, and tliat was why he 
supported it, but in other 
matters sometimes it was no 
better than a gas jet. f 
' Another anxious note was 

struck by iMr. Grahame 
' M’hite, who declared that 

there was a growing feeling 
■ ' among both civilians and 

soldiers that they would like 
to have' a cleat idea of the 
kind of peace they were 
fighting for ; there were still 
f some people, he averred, who 

felt that they had not got a 
frightful lot to lose. Mr. 
iSliinwell followed in bellicose 
WAR mood ; in particular he ex- 

K.C.S.I. pressed the deepest concern 

post of over the shipping situation, 

retary at Then Major Randolph 

Sion*^to Ghurchill defended his 

February father’s team in a spirited 

£ speech. Perhaps it was not 

Govern- ^ vexj good Government, he 

said ; but then, “ Is it a 
very good House of 
Commons ? ” 

On the third day there were more 
critical speeche.s, the most notable 
being those by Mr. Hore-Belisha and 
Earl W’interton. Then Mr. Churchill 
replied. It had ^been a full and free 
debate, he said ; ho criticism had been 
hampered or stifled — such a debate, 
indeed, as would have been impossible 
in any other cotmtry conducting a war. 
But because of this freedom the House 
of Commons had a _ . , 

great responsibility. remier s 
Point b J point h e . 

answered his critics on ritics 

the battles by sea and land, on the 
less dramatic but equally important 
events of the production front. Then 
he came to the naval disaster in 
which our two great warshijis had gone 
down. After a wholehearted defence of 
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Sir Tom Phillips' action in Malaya, he 
came to his conclusion. “ I oiler no 
apologies. I offer no excuses. I make 
no promises. ... I have finished. Let 
every man act now in accordance with 
what he thinks is his duty, in harmony 
with his heart and conscience.” The 
House divided and the voting re^'ealed 
464 for the vote of confidence, with Mr. 
Maxton as the solitary occupant of the 
“ no ” lobby. 

Overwhelmingly large as was the 
Government’s majority, it did not 
indicate anything more than the Com- 
mons’ belief that in that grim hour 
Mr. Churchill was the only possible 
captain of the ship of state. It was 
a personal triumph, not an affirmation 
of confidence in the men who were the 
Premier’s aides in his tremendous tasks. 
So it was not surprising that the debate 
was followed by a partial reconstruction 
of the Cabinet. On February 4 it was 
announced from 10, Downing Street, 
that Lord Beaverbrook had been ap- 
pointed Minister of Production, his 
place as Minister of Supply being taken 
by Sir Andrew Duncan ; at the same 
time Col. J. J. Llewellin had become 
President of the Board of Trade, but 
the new arrangement apparently did 
not work satisfactorily, since a fortnight 
later, on February 19, following the grave 
tidings of the invasion of Burma, the fall 
of Singapore, and the escape of the Nazi 
warships from Brest, a reconstitution 
of the War Cabinet was announced. Mr. 
Attlee became Deputy Prime Minister 
and Secretary for the Dominions ; Sir 
Stafford Cripps assumed the duties of 
Leader of the House of Commons, 
while holding the portfolio of Lord 
Privy Seal ; Mr. Oliver Lyttelton would 



UTILITY ‘LIGHTER’ 

Owing to short supplies of matches the petrol 
lighter came into even greater demand, and 
various Government patterns were put on the 
market at the controlled price of 6s. 6d. at the 
end of 1941. They were made mainly of 
plastics, and used little metal. 

return from Cairo to assume general 
direction of production as Minister of 
State ; Sir Kingsley AVood was omitted 
from the new War Cabinet, although 
he continued to act as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Beaverbrook and 
Mr. Greenwooil were dropped from the 
Government altogether. 

Yet more changes were to come. 
On February 22 the rather surprising 
appointment was announced of Sir 
James Grigg, a permanent Civil Ser- 
vant, to the post of Secretary for W’ar ; 

at the same time 
Lord Cranborne be- 
came Colonial Sec- 
retary and Leader of 
the Hou.se of Lords ; 
Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
President of the 
Board of Trade; Lord 
Portal, Minister of 
Works and Buildings; 
Col. Llewellin, Min- 
I'^ter of Aircraft 
Production; and 
Lord Wolmer, Min- 
ister for Economic 
Warfare. Another 
list of ministerial 
changes was pub- 
lished on March 4, the 
most interesting ap- 
pointment being that 
of Sir William Jowitt 
as Paymaster-General 
— in itself a sinecure 
post, but it was 
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BOON TO THE HOUSEWIFE 

More urgent demands on shipping space forbade the importing of 
feeding stuffs for jjoultry, and, in consequence, the supply of shell 
eggs fell off alarmingly. In the summer of 1942 supplies of dried 
egg in powder form were made available for domestic consumers. 
A package, equivalent to 12 eggs, cost is. gd. Inset, a Product 
Group marking for controlled confectionery. 


stated that Sir William would carry 
out the duties hitherto performed by 
Mr. Greenwood in connexion with the 
study of post-war problems. Then 
on March 12 the Premier informed the 
House of Commons that Mr. Lyttelton 
was being appointed Minister of Pro- 
duction with general responsibility for 
the whole field of production. A num- 
ber of minor ministerial changes were 
also announced. 

To Sir Stafford Cripps fell the delicate 
task of taking to India the British 
Government’s proposals for a plan to 
end the deadlock with Congress and 
other political parties, 
which was frustrating 
the Indian war effort. . 

Sir Stafford reached 
Delhi on March 23 and had talks 
with many personalities representing 
the chief parties. A draft Declaration 
was published on the 30th, offering 
the setting up of an elected All-India 
constituent assembly as soon as 
hostilities ended, this body to draw 
up a Constitution for a Union of pro- 
vinces and states having full Dominion 
status. For a time it seemed as if 
the principal parties might come to 
agreement and accept the proposals in 
substance, but Gandhi took up an 
absurd and unrealistic attitude, and 

MADE FROM UTILITY CLOTHS 

The sponsoring by the British Government 
of textile materials which could be made up 
into serviceable and attractive clothes for 
men and women at reasonable (controlled) 
prices prov^ d a great boon. Here are typical 
examples. Inset is the official label which 
distinguished Utility garments. 

Photo, **Nev? York Time-'*" 





AWAY WITH THE RAILINGS! 

The removal of railings from streets and 
parks provided metal for the foundries to 
turn into weapons, and saved the importation 
of scrap, of which half a million tons per 
annum used to be obtained from the U.S.A. 
alone. To pedestrians and bus passengers 
it opened up vistas such as this — Park Lane, 
Hyde Park, in Spring, 1942, with crocuses 
in full flower. Photo. Fox 
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Financial 

Soundness 


the Moslem League leaders also would 
not relax their demands, so that early 
in April the Draft was withdrawn and 
Sir Stafford returned to London, having 
carried out In.'S onerous mission with 
gieat tact and -kill. (See Chapter 223.) 

i)|ieuiug his War Budget for the year 
1012-13 in the House of Commons 
on April It, Sir King.sley Wood drew 
a picture of a country which, in spite 
of an immense load of 
taxal ion and borrowing, 
wa^ still financially 
u u n d . He claimed 
that the Government ’> economic policy 
was being justified by its fruits. 
Brices had been succe.-'sfully stabilized i 
the price of the main staple food' 
showed some i eduction; and though 
in clothing theie had been a gradual 
increase, the Lluverninent was taking 
direct control of prices, and Utility 
clothing was to be fostered. Rents 
had been practieally .stationary since 
the outbreak of war, and railway 
hares were now stabilized. As a result, 
the cO't of living index was 29 per cent 
above pre-war, as compared with 28 
per rent in April 1911. For the com- 
ing year the Chancellor estimated the 
expenditure at £u,28G,179,0<X». while 
the revenue, it wa.s anticipated, would 
amount to £2.fi27,li )O,000, leaving a 
deficiency of £2.6.59,379,000. The 
Buic-iia'C Tax on a number of hixurv 


articles ” was doubled, ■ another two- 
pence a pint was put on beer, the duty 
on tobacco was increased and Enter- 
tainment Tax w'as doubled from May 10. 
The Chancellor revealed that during the 
past year the number of wage-earners 
paying income tax had increased 
to 5,500,000, and they had paid 
£125,000,000, of which £60,000,000 was 
in respect of post-war credits ; there 
would be improvements in the method 
of collection of tax from wage-earners 
in receipt of fluctuating wages. 

The function of the post-war credit 
was a double one : it provided a nest- 
egg for the taxpayer who had been 
mulcted of some of the reliefs to which 
he had been entitled in previous yeans, 
and it cut down spending power. In 
the year 1941-42 it had amounted to 
nearly half of the total tax bill of 
£125,000,000, a remarkable sum. For 
a married man with one child, on a 
weekly average wage of £6, the credit 
amoimted to £16 10s. for the year. Along 
with the as.sessment for his 1942-43 
tax the citizen received a neat certificate 
showing the anioimt of the post-war 
credit for the past year and an explana- 
tion as to how the amount was made up. 
Eleven million certificates were issued. 

Then there was the minor problem 
of the wife’s .share when she, too, was 
gainfully occupied and taxable. 
Norinally the certificate was to be sent 
to the husband (when the couple were 
assessed together), and would include 
the wife’s share as well as his own. 


Satisfactory 

Food 

Situation 


Where the wife had a separate income 
and desired some of the credit in her 
name this could be arranged. Should 
husband and wife be unable to agree on 
the amount to go to each, then the 
Inspector of Taxes would di^^de the 
credit according to the amount of their 
respective incomes. 

Speaking on January 6, Lord Woolton, 
Minister of Food, had stated that the 
beginning of a new year found the 
British people “ fighting fit,” and there 
was every reason to 
believe they would 
remain so. Prices of a 
number of vital food- 
stuffs had been controlled ; control 
of distribution had gone hand in hand 
with price control. As a result of these 
measures, coupled with food subsidies 
now totalling about £100,000,000 a 
year, the cost of food had become 
stable, and food had been directed to 
those whose needs were greatest, viz. 
children and adolescents, expectant and 
nursing mothers, industrial and agricul- 
tural workers. Coal miners would soon 
receive similar consideration. More than 
1 ,100 British Restaurants were in opera- 
tion and others were constantly added. 

Two months later, on March 3, the 
food situation was debated in the House 
of Commons, and Major Lloyd George, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, was able to give further 
encouraging facts. There had been 
difficulties, of course ; eggs, fish, and 
winter milk had been short, but there 



W.V.S. PREPARES FOOD FOR BOMBED-OUT PEOPLE 

This emergency ‘ Food Flying Squad ’ van is staffed by personnel of the Women’s Voluntary 
Services, and is seen at Canterbury after one of the heavy raids on that city. The W.V.S. 
undertook all sorts of work arising out of war conditions as they affect the population and was 
a strong p.llar of Civil Defence. Associated Press 
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WOMEN WHO REPLACED MEN 
Over a wide field women took the place of men 
In work demanding patience, ski!], initiative and 
devotion. More often than not, those in engineering 
works and shipyards and other places performed 
duties upon the correct execution of which the lives 
of soldiers and sailors and airmen depended. Top, 
left, assembling Sten guns at a Royal Ordnance 
factory. (The Sten machine-carbine, a British 
invention, was put into mass production in June 
1942, and was issued in increasing numbers to the 
regular Armed Forces and the Home Guard.) 
Bottom, checking final details of completed Merlin- 
20 engines for aircraft. Top, right, dockyard workers 
coming ashore from a British destroyer which is 
being refitted. Centre, left, Scottish girls who 
felled and transported timber in the Highlands. 
Photon. Briti’ih Officml : Crovm Copyright , L.N.A., 
" Se"' York Time< ” 
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SAVING PETROL AND RUBBER 

Along with the abolition ol pleasure motoring 
went a drastic control of commercial trans- 
port. Much long-distance haulage was 
diverted to the railways ; local deliveries 
were pooled, the motor vehicles of various 
traders being utilized in a common scheme 
serving all. Photo. Topical Pre-^^i 

liuil bp(‘u no hrund -itiortiicre. Then on 
.Maifli 11 Loi'il \Voolton announced that, 
with a view to coihservinu vitally im- 
portant .'hi|ipiin; >paee, the Government 
had decided to iiirrease to 85 per rent 
the ratio of tloiir fiom wlieat milled in 
this country, so " white ” bread would 
be no loiitfer available. As from April tj 
its sale w.is made illegal, save under 
.special licence . the only bread sold 
tiom that date would be national whole- 
iiie.il or authorized brown breads, made 
from wheat of at least S5 per cent 
extiaetioii (The effeiu was to obtain a 
greater yield of bi-ead lor Hour] from the 
corn nulled.) 

A new Aeipiisition of Food Order 
i"Ued 111 M.iii h banned the hoarding of 
nni.itioiied toods lieyond tlie reasonable 
need' of the household. 

Meals in etc., for four weeks. The 
Restaurants “points” rationin'' 
sclieme wa- extemled to 
t.ike 111 ( onileused milk and breakfa-t 
cere.ils. and the office tea ration w.is 
cut to .1 lb. instead of 1 lb. a week 
for 211 workiu's — all from April 6. On 
51, IV 12 It w.is announced bv Lord 
Moolton th.it fiom .June 1 rcstauiant 
ini’iils would be restricted to three 
cour-e- ; ,ind food would not be served 
after 11 p.m. (midnight m London), 
e.Mejit to hotel le-ident- and night 
worker-, itr establi-hinent- specially 
lieeiised to .serve such workers and 
travellers. As from June 15 the price of 
restaurant meals would be lirniteil to 
O' . with ma.vinia for whi-kv. gin. and 
beer (not wines nr cocktails), a maxi- 


mum charge of 2s. fid for cabaret and 
dancing, and of 6d. m each 5s. for 
service. Some luxury hotrds would be 
jiermitted to make a ” house charge,” 
maximum Ts. fid. 

Although these and a host of similar 
m(*asures were obviously inspired by a 
concern for the general good, there 
continued to be some, in all classes of 
society, who were resolved if po.ssible to 
obtain more than their fair share of 
a severely restricted stock. “ Black 
market ” operatioms in foodstuffs, as in 
some raw materials, clothing, fuel, 
petrol, and other goods subject to 
rationing and public coirtrol, gave rise 
to much anxietv. New regulations were 
pas.sed to make the way of the black 
marketeer harder, more expensive, and 
more dangerous ; on March 11 Mr. 
Herbert Morrison announced that under 
the Defence Regulations the maximum 
penalties for black market activities had 
beett raised to 12 months’ imprisonment 
oil summary conviction, and to 14 
years’ penal servitude on indictment. 

Coming now to clothing, Dr. Dalton 
announced on March 17 reductions in 
the issue and e.xtension of the validity 
of the coupons. The production of 
Utility clothing was entrusted to a 
number of designated firms. An order 
\vas made jirohibiting the manufacture 
of men's double-breasted coats and 
turii-up trousers, and putting a limit on 
buttons and pockets ; men’s shirts were 
to be shorter, and pyjamas were to be 
])ocketle.ss, Women’s Utility garments 
were to combine simplicity with ex- 
cellent value for money. Domestic soap 
was rationed from February 9. 

M'liether or not to ration fuel gave rise 
to animated debate. On March 17 Dr. 
Dalton announced that tlie Government 
had resolved upon the introduction of a 
comprehemsive .scheme for the ration- 
ing of coal light, and power ; Sir 
Wilburn Beveridge, assisted by Sir 
Stephen Tallent.s, had been asked to 
prepare a .scheme so as to ensure a sharp 
reduction in dome.stic consumption. 
On April 21 Dr. Dalton said that the 
Bevi'nd'.'e Report had been received, 
and that the Government had decided 
to iiitioduce fuel rationing on a points 
system in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. But when issued a.s a 
Mliite Paper the scheme was given a 
very hostde reception, largely because 
(so it was asserted) it would involve the 
setting up of fresli departments, em- 
ploying more than 10,000 clerks. In 
the Commons the» Labour members — 

<it least mo.st of them — supported the 
Beveridge proposals, but Comservative 
opposition was so .strong that the scheme 
was greatly modified ; a fuel target was 
to be fixed for each dwelling, etc., and 
this would jiennit the consumer to 
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consume with a good conscience — there 
was no penalty for overstepping the 
" target ” — so manv “ points ” of fuel, 
according to the number of rooms in the 
house and its locality (north, midlands, 
or south). Coal was taken as the 
basis ; and if other fuels were used, 
then 1 cwt. of coal was reckoned to be 
the equivalent of 5 therms of gas, 100 
units of electricity, or 2 gallons of 
paraffin. Rationing was to begin on 
July 1. This plan, too, aroused much 
criticism, particularly from those who 
alleged that the Mini.stry of Fuel — a 
new ministry, of which 5Iajor Lloyd 
George was appointed the first head on 
June 3 — was apparently of the opinion 
that in England the isotherms run north 
to south, while, in fact, they run from 
east to west. The “ target ” scheme 
was connected with a great advertising 
campaign, but many doubted whether 
any considerable number of house- 
holders would be able to determine 
their “ target,” still le.ss to keep to it. 

The basic petrol ration, it was an- 
nounced on March 12, would be 
abolished on July 1, after which allow- 
ances would be granted only in cases of 
proved necessity. Thus private motoring 
was doomed — for the duration. 

In the course of a debate in the 
House of Commons on woman-power 
on JIarch 5, Mr. M. S. McCorquodale, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour, stated that 5,000,000 women 
had already registered, and of these 
1,500,000 bad been interviewed and 
more were being interviewed at the 



SPLINTER PROTECTION ON 
‘TUBES’ AND BUSES 

By the use of a diamond-shaped aperture in 
the protective window netting passengers in 
Underground trains and in buses were given 
a better view than was possible with oblong 
or round openings. This worker is sealing 
the edges. Photo, Associated Press 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY SURVEYS HIS RAVAGED CATHEDRAL 

Bombs had fallen near Canterbury Cathedral during the Battle ot Britain, on October ii. when some of the stained glass 
was shattered, and on the 26th .see illus , p 2122. A direct attack was made by the Luttwaffe on the night of May 31- 
June I. 1942. ‘ as a reprisal for the terrorist attack by the British Air Force on the inner city of Cologne,’ according to the 
German High Command. Here the Dean, the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson leftt and his Secretary, Mr A T. D'Eye. 
examine the wrecked Cathedral Library. Utn.rt ,nJu:n I'n, 






BRITAIN’S MIGHTY PRODUCTION EFFORT REACHES ITS PEAK 
By the end ol 1942 the output ol Britain’s steelworks and armament lactones was reaching a satislactory figure. But the 
building ot a mighty Army and the demands tor men lor the Navy and Air Force raised a man-power problem only to be 
solved by the large-scale substitution ot women, who took naturally to the new tasks and proved an outstanding success 
Above, a lormer hairdresser, Miss Kathleen McCarthy, operates a machine tor slotting the case striker body of a six-pounder 
gun (Royal Ordnance Factory). Top. centre, at work on practice bombs for the R A.F. (Ministry ot Aircraft Production 
Factory). Right, charging an open-hearth steel melting furnace ; top, right, taking a sample from another furnace for testing. 

Dir>xi coluur pLotojraphs hy import d' Gen^^rnl and " 111 unrated” 
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NE^ BADGES OF THE BRITISH AND ALLIED SERVICES 

Most ot these need no explanat.on De.enstve guns on merchant ships are manned by units ol the Maritime 
■ ' P'!!' 50 nnel ot our ground defences wear the next badge to right —seen in this 
case on the shoulder ol ^ wornan ot the A T S Fires breaking out on Army property are dealt with by the Army 
^ a specialized technical experience to the problems of today's mechanized warfare, 

a ^es are ^iven in p 1655 ; those of auxiliary war services m p. 1540. 
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rati^ of 50, (XM a week. Every month 
some 150,000 women were placed in 
jobs ; and since the war began the 
number of women employed in muni- 
tions and other vital war industries 
had risen by 1,500,0(X>. Mr. McCorquo- 
dale foreshadowed that an increasingly 
large number of “ mobile ” women 
would be 'transferred from their present 
enijiloyment in the less essential indus- 
trie.s to industries of greater importance 
to the national war effort ; it had al- 
ready been announced tliat women 
shop-assistants from 25 to 30, except 
some engaged in retail food and coal 
distribution and specially trained 
“ key ” women, were being called up 
for the war factories. On March 19 
it wa.s announced that married women 
with no children li\'ing with them, 
and who had already registered, were 
likely to be interviewed for full or 
part-time work in munitions and other 
work in their owi districts, to take 
the place of mobile women who were 
being transferred to other areas. 

Not long afterwards Mr. Bevin stated 
that not far short of half of Britain’s 
total population — some 20.000,000 men 
and women — were serving in the Armed 
Forces, Civil Defence, munitions, and 
other jobs more or less directly con- 
nected with the war effort. Even so, 



NEW RIFLE AND BAYONET 

Early in 1942 a new and shorter bayonet 
(right) was issued, only 6 inches long instead 
of the 17 inches of the former type (on left). 
It went with a new pattern Service rifle, more 
easily mass-produced and having a heavier 
barrel. Thus, after many years, the sword 
bayonet was superseded, and a cranked 
type of triangular section took its place. 
Photo, “ Daily Mirror ” 


thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands more men and women 
were required for the war factories 
which were coming into production in 
town and country. In April the Hc>me 
Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morri.son, stated 
that about one-third of full-time Civil 
Defence and oiio-sixth of the National 
Fire Ser\dce personnel would be released 
for work in war factories, since not only 
wa.s it now necessary to “ replace 
defensive thinking by an olTen.sive will 
to victory,” but evervthing po.ssdde bad 
to be done to relieve the strain on the 
country’s man-power. As a result, a 
number of the more highly skilled 
craftsmen were released for industrial 
employment, and arrangements were 
also made for closer working between 
Civil Defence and the Home Guard. 

Although thu.s denuded of .'■omethiug 
of its strength, the Civil Defence 
organization was kept at a high pitch of 
readiness. This example of official 
foresight. was more than ju.stified, since 
in May the long-continued immunity 
from large-scale air raids came to an 
atiTiipt terminarion : a number of Eng- 
li.sh cathedral cities — Canterbury, Nor- 
wich, Exeter, York and Bath— were 
subjected to what were called Baedeker 
raids, ostensibly in revenge for the 
deva.stating raids on Lubeck and 
Rostock. 

Transport came to an ever-increasing 
extent under Government control. The 
process of centralizing road traffic was 
proceeded with, and in June the Minister 
of Transport announced that a number 
of canals would be controlled in the 
same way as the railways, so as to 
afford some further relief to the heavily 
taxed road and rail systems. Every 
measure short of actual prohibition was 
tried to prevent the public from making 
minecessary journeys ; “ Is your jour- 
ney really necessary ? ” appeared above 
every ticket-office window, and the 
exhortation may have done something 
to cut down civHian travel, although 
the limitation and the eventual com- 
plete suppression of private motorine , 
could not but have its effect on railway 
traffic returns. 

The efficient and highly profitable 
running of the railways as a single unit 
uiuler public control encouraged those 
in all parties who were inclined to ho- 
lieve tliat public corporations afforded 
an efficient and satisfactory half-way 
house between private enterjirise and 
state socialism. This view was forcibly 
expressed in the Hou.se of Lords on 
January 17, when Lord Reith (formerly 
Minister of AVorks and Planning) initi- 
ated a debate on the future of the 
es.sential public services. Lord Portal, 
Alinister of AAMrks and Buildings, depre- 
211 .-, 



THE WARNING SIREN 

The air-raid siren was mounted on a suit- 
able building, or on a lattice tower or iron 
standard. Its two vanes, of different pitch, 
gave the penetrating chord which sounded 
the alert when modulated and the all-clear 
otherwise. This one was operated from the 
adjoining police station 'Ruishp, Middlesex) 
Ph'>tos, Fuv , T'‘pua! Pies^ 

cated the raising of so roatroversial a 
matter, although he expressed the view 
that the transjiort, electricity, gas, and 
building industries were likely to con- 
tinue to lie cuntrollcd for some time 
after the end of the war. The debate 
was but one of innnv expressions of 
the opinion of those wlio believed that 
there could be no better time than the 
present to prepare for a better world 
after the war. The planners, as they 
were called, were to the fore in Press 
and Parliament — in the Church, too, 
for the new .Archbishop of Canterbury, 





ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATY OF ALLIANCE AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
The text ot the Treaty is printed in page aioy. It was signed on May 26, 1942 at the Foreign 
Office and was to remain in force, as to Part I, until the signing of peace. Part IL concerned 
with the preservation of peace and with resistance to aggression after the war, was to ^ for 20 
years. Left to right, Mr. Maisky, Ambassador to London ; Mr. Molotov, Soviet s 

missar for Foreign Affairs (signing) ; Mr. Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary ; Mr. ChurchiU ; 
Mr / t lee, Deputy Premier. Photo, British 0 £icuil : Crown Copyright 


Dr. William Temple, who succeeded 
.•Vrchbi-hop Lang on February 22, had 
long bet'u noted for his progressive 
views. Dr. Garbett, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who followed Dr. Temple as 
jVrehbishop of York, had also revealed 
himself as one concerned with imple- 
menting the social gospel of Christianity. 

Relations with the U.S.S.R. were 
con.solidated by the signing on May 26, 
1942, of a Treaty of Alliance and 

Mutual Assistance, to run for 20 years. 
The te.vt is printed in p. 2107. 

In June Mr. Churchill crossed the 
t.,,, Atlantic to visit 

■ President Roosevelt for 

vu It third time. He 

as mg on ^ States on 

June 18. On June 22 a joint statement 
was issued by the President and 
Premier to the effect that they were 
consulting concerning the earliest 
maximum concentration of Allied war 
power upon the enemy, and reviewing 
or concerting measures which for some 
time past had been on foot to develop 
and sustain the effort of the United 
Nations. On June 25 there was a 
meeting of the Pacific War Council, 
attended by President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Mackenzie King (Prime 
Minister of Canada), and other repre- 
sentative? of the .\llies ; and Mr. Soong, 
the Chinese .\mbassador to the U.S.A., 
and Mr. Tiittinov, his Russian colleague, 


were also received in audience by the 
two statesmen. Mr. Churchill — cross- 
ing the Atlantic, as on the way out, by 
air — returned to London on June 27 ; 
and on his arrival a joint statement 
was issued in London and Washington 
reviewing the consultations which had 
taken place. “ The Prime Minister 
and the President have met twice 
before,” ran its concluding paragraph. 

” There is no doubt in their minds that 
the overall picture is more favourable 
to victory than it was either in 
August or December of last year.” 

Imphcit in these events and state- 
ments was more than one suggestion 
of the North African expedition to be 
launched so successfully in the following 
November. But although the plans 
were laid, or furthered, in Washington 
in June, not a whisper of what was 
afoot could be uttered. So it was that 
the critics at home continued to bat on 
an easy wicket. On July 1 a motion of 
censure on the Government was moved 
in the House of Commons by Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne, on behalf of a small 
number of members of all parties : 
“ That this House (it read), while 
paying tribute to the heroism and en- 
durance of the Armed Forces of the 
Crown in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty, has no confidence in the 
central direction of the war.” Opening 
the debate. Sir John Wardlaw-JIilno 


stated that the motion had only one 
object — that of helping to win the war 
in the shortest possible time. It was 
not an attack on the officers in the field ; 
it was a definite attack on the central 
direction of the war in London, where 
the cause of oui failures lay far more 
than in Libya and elsewhere. He 
criticized the Premier for adding to 
his enormous responsibilities by com- 
bining with that office the duties of 
the Minister of Defence ; and he was 
also caustic concerning the organization, 
or lack of organization, of supply. But 
though there were many present who 
showed their eagerness to echo his 
accusations, his suggestion that the 
Duke of Gloucester should be appointed 
C.-iu-C. of the Army was heard with 
almost incredulous surprise. Another 
highly critical speech came from Admiral 
Sir Roger Keyes, and many other 
members joined in the bombardment 
of the Treasury Bench. Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton spoke at length in defence of 
the Jlinistry of Production, but it was 
Mr. Churchill himself who, on July 2, 
gave the final answer to the critics. 

In his speech he ranged over the 
whole field of the truly global war. ‘‘ I 
ask no favours either for myself or the 
Government,” he declared just before 
he sat down. “ I undertook the office 
of Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence at a time when the life of the 
British Empire hung on a thread. 
I am your servant. You have the right 
to dismiss me when you please . . . 
In the event, only 25 members were 
ready to take up his challenge. On 
the vote being taken, the Government 
was found to have a majority of 451. 
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Cbapter 213 

BRITAIN’S NEW TACTICS IN AREA BOMBING, 

JANUARY TO JUNE, 1942 

Here Captain Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C., A.F.R.Ae.S., reviews 
events during the period in which, under Air Marshal Sir Arthur T. 

Harris, Bomber Command developed the concentrated attacks upon German 
industry and communications which dealt such heavy blows at the enemy's war 
machine. He also explains the policy of the United Nations in aerial warfare 


M r. Winston Churchill returned 
from America by air in British 
Overseas Airways’ Boeing-built 
flying boat “ Berwick ” on January 17, 
1942. From Norfolk, Virginia, be flew 
via Bermuda to Plymouth, England. 
The ocean cro.ssing from Bermuda — 
3,36.5 miles — was completed in live 
minutes under 18 hours. The Prime 
Minister handled the controls of the 
flying boat himself for twenty minute.' 
(we illus., p. 1918). 

The British Prime Minister’s visit to 
President Roosevelt was of great mo- 
ment to the air war. Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Charles Portal (Britain’s Chief of 
.\ir Staff]! accompanied him. From then 
onwards there was close collaboration 
in the air between Britain and America 
on every fighting front. The air forces 
of the United Kingdom, the Domiiuous 
and those of the American Army and 
Navy became tactically united, working 
together to the common end everywhere, 
under the command of officers of either 
n.ition, as might be found desirable. 

The forward outlook at the beginning 
of 1942 was brighter than it had been 
since the European war began, but the 
immediate situation was extremely diffi- 
cult. America was not 
Brighter readv for war. She 
Outlook could not at once deploy 
any great forces. She 
hail suffered a grievous blow in the 
Pacific by the partial or coinjilete 
destruction of 177 Navy and .\rmy 
aircraft at the three Hawaiian airfields 
of Kaneohe Bay, Hickam .aid M heeler. 
British air strength, which had been 
building up steadily, suffered a severe 
check relative to that of the Axis 
by the immediate deployment of Japan's 
full air power. It was impossible for 
Britain to meet all the demands for 
home defence, the war at sea, the North 
Africa campaign, the Middle East, 
Russia, and the sudden emergency call 
tor help from the Far East. There were 
not enough aircraft to go roimd, and 
something had to be sacrificed. 

Anglo-American policy was laid down 
by the American President and the 
British Premier ; the sacrifice had to 
be made in the Far East. Aeroplanes 
which were to have gone to Australia 


uere diverted duniig this ])eriod to 
North Africa, whcic, at the end of June, 
the British Eighth Aruiv was forced to 
withdraw to El Alanieiti after Ocneral 
Auchinleck'.s initial successful drive into 
(Jyrenaica. This paucity of aircraft 
was the m.iiu factor which compelled 
the conflict to take the course it 
then did. Mr. Roosevelt announced 
on Januaiv 6 that the aim of the 
American aircraft war industry was to 
be tiO.dfK) aircraft in 1942 ami 125,(Jt)l) 
in l!i43. (In 1942 .ob.iXK) were actually 
delivered.) The United Statc.s Army 
Air Forces were to be e.xpauded t i 



♦ 

♦ ♦ 


Lt.-Cmdr. EUGENE ESMONDE, 

V.C., D.S.O., R.N. 

On February I2, 1942, he led six Swordfish 
aircraft (Fleet Air Arm) against the 
‘ Scharnhorst, ’ ‘ Gneisenau ' and ‘ Prinz 
Eugen ’ entering Dover Straits. He was 
shot down in the first few moments of the 
deadly fire encountered, but his squadron 
flew on to launch a gallant torpedo attack 
‘ His high courage and resolution,’ said the 
citation announcing the posthumous award 
of the V.C., ‘ will live in the traditions of 
the Royal Navy, and remain for many 
generations a fine and stirring memory. ’ 
Photo, A^t.octftte^l'^Prejts 




1 ,01 xyOlX) ofiicers and men during 1942. 
The United States Army Eighth Air 
Force was sent to the United Kingdom 
to join in the offensive being waged 
against Germany and Western Occu- 
pied-Europe by' the British. Douimioii, 
Polish, and Czech squadrons ojieratiiig 
in the Royal Air Force Fighter and 
Bomber Commands. The strategic 
bombing pohev of Britain was primarily 
for a night campaign ; that of the 
United States Army was for a day pio- 
granime. The homher' of the U.S.A. 
reaehed England during the .'pniig of 
1942. They first went into action by 
bomhing Rouen on August 17, 1942. 

The nio't outstuiidnig new British air- 
enift Whs the Avro Lancaster, which had 
the excellent quality' ot ease of maiiu- 
iuctiire, and good flying characteristics. 
It could carry a maxi- 
mum bomb load of 
18, (XK) lb., fly at about 
300 miles an hour, 
and was popular with its pilots. 
(iSe« illus., p. 2098.) Though the last of 
the three new four-engined bombers 
to come into operation, its qualities 
brought it quickly to the front rank of 
heavy bombers. .After a few night 
operations the Eaiuastcr was men- 
tioned in action on April 17, 1942, when 
No. 44 Squadron sent 12 out in daylight 
across France and into Germany to 
attack the M.A.N. factory at Augsburg 
in Bavan.i, where jDie.sel engines for 
submarines were made. They flew 
without escort at less than 1(X) feet, 
and near Paris were engaged by Germ.in 
fighters. Four were shot down. 

These casualties occurred in the 
second flight of six bombers, led by 
■Squadron Leader J. D. Nettleton, a 
25-y’ear-olil South African. AVith hi' 
own rear guns out of action Nettleton 


Lancasters 
in The 

Front Rank 


flew on to yet far distant Augsburg, 
accoiiqiaiiied by' one other Lancaster. 
They' came over the roof tops to their 
target and dropped delayed-action 
liombs square on the factory. The 
second Lancaster, hit by’ A. A. fire, 
crash-landed in flames. With his air- 
craft riddled with holes, Nettleton flew 
hack to his base, sole survivor of his 
flight. He was awarded the, Victoria 
Cross, the tenth air A'.C. of the war, and 
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Sqdrn.>Ldr. J. D. NETTLETON, V.C. 

Led six Lancasters in daylight on April 17, 
1942, to attack the M.A.N. Diesel works at 
Augsburg. All but two were shot down over 
enemy territory early in the flight, and his 
own rear guns went out of action. Reaching 
the target after a perilous journey at low 
height, the two remaining aircraft came 
down to roof level and dropped their bombs 
true on the target. One Lancaster was 
shot down, and only Nettleton's machine 
got back to its base, riddled with shellholes. 

He was awarded the V.C. 

Drawing by Eric Kennington ; Crovm Copy- 
right reserved 


the ninth to the K.A.F. The other 
six Lancasters crossed France safely, but 
two were shot down over the target. 

This was the first employment of 
British four-engined bombers to attack 
distant targets in Europe by daylight. 

. . „ ^ Other targets were 

subsequently bombed, 

uy.Jgb between. 

The Lanca.ster, like the Stirling and 
Halifax, was primarily a night bomber. 
Unescorted day raids by Lancasters 
were similar in pattern. The aircraft 
left their bases timed to arrive over the 
target just before dusk, so that there 
wa.s enough light to ensure accurate 
flying and aiming, and after that the 
cover of night in which to return. 

The American day raids which began 
towards the end of tbi.s period were 
of a different pattern, the Fortress 
bombers going out in the late morning 
and coming back again in time for tea. 
The Fortre.ss 11, equipped with 12 
long-range half -inch machine-gum, 
could .shoot its way through enemy 
formations of fighters. The big British 
bombers, armed only with rifle-calibre 
machine-guns, were less able to defend 
themselves, for the Clerman fighters 
remained beyond the range of the small 
machine-guns and fired at the British 
bombers with their camion. 


The British bombers were designed 
to achieve their maximum speed at 
about 18,000 feet, a useful night com- 
promise. But, in daylight, anti-air- 
craft gunfire w'as both accurate and 
strong at that height. It was mainly 
to avoid anti-aircraft fire that the 
homber.s hedge-hopped to their targets. 
The American bombers had been 
intended for day operations, were 
fitted with special engines and air- 
.screws, and designed to fly at 25,000 
to 30,000 feet, where the gunfire 
was much less concentrated and 
less accurate. But it was necessary 
to carry guns to beat off fighters, and 
owing to the weight of their heavier 
armament, the American bombers trans- 
ported a comsiderably .smaller bomb- 
load than the British machines. 

The British four-engined bombers, 
capable of concentrating a very heavy 
weight of bombs upon one target, 
enabled new tactics in area bombing to 
be initiated. Air Marshal Arthur T. 
Harris (he was made K.C.B. in June) 
brought this form of attack to a high 
state of development after his appoint- 
ment to command Bomber Command 
on February 20, 1942. He was a great 
believer in bombing the Boche. He 
was also well aware of the growing 
power of defence against the night 
bomber — the increase in A.A. fire- 
power and the growing efficiency of 
night fighters. Successful night air 
attack became a problem of beating 
down the defences, not one of attempt- 
ing to evade them. The operation re- 
quired most precise staff work to secure 
the greatest possible concentration of 
bombers over the desired target. In 
consequence, “ air lanes ” from the 
bases in the United Kingdom to the 
selected target were worked out, and 
bombers were allotted exact time- 
schedules, flying heights, and routes. 

With hundreds of bombers streaming 
in upon the target from several direc- 
tions it would be extremely difficult for 
acoustic or radio locating apparatus to 
pick out one approaching aircraft from 
another for the gunners. Moreover, 
when the weight of bombs began to fall, 
the ground counter-defences and civil 
defence services would be so pounded as 
to reduce their efficiency. Simultane- 
ously with this development came 
new and larger bombs — 4,0«)0-lb. and 
8,0{X)-lb. missiles — with a deadlier shock 
and blast effect. 

One of the earliest of the new pattern 
raids was the attack upon Liibeck on 
the night of March 28-29. A large area 
of the city was gutted by fire and 
ex])losions. Then followed the Anril 1 
raid on the Matford works at Poisay 
(when 4,000-lb. bombs were used) ; raids 
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on the Ruhr and Rhine and other in- 
dustrial targets; and against shipping 
bases — Hamburg, Wilhelmshaven, 
Emden, Kiel — designed to hamper the 
German war effort on and under the sea. 
Next came the great mass raids, first 
against Cologne on the night of May 
30-31, when 1,130 bombers attacked 
in 95 minutes ; on the Essen area of the 
Ruhr on the night of June 1-2, when 
1,036 bombers were used ; and yet 
again on the night of June 25-26, when 
more than a thousand bombers were 
directed against Bremen. From 1,000 
to 1,500 tons of bombs were dropped 
on each of these three raids. 

All concentrated raids (the smaller 
ones and the larger) were made possible 
by the employment of “ pathfinder ” 
aircraft. The pathfinders were manned 
by specialist navigator crews to whom 
was entrusted the task of finding the 
target and lighting it up with flares 
and bombs. The crews of the bombers 
approaching the target were able to 
see the lights and fly straight towards 
them. (The first pathfinder aircraft 
were machines of the Fleet Air Arm, 

‘ GNBISENAU ’ AT GDYNIA 
After her flight from Brest on February is, 
1942 the German battleship made her way 
to the Polish Baltic port of Gdynia, where 
she was photographed by the R.A.F. Exten- 
sive repair work is in progress : (A) Turret 
missing ; its base is at (E), and the ball bear- 
ings on which it turns are at (F). Another 
turret, from which the guns have been 
removed, is seen at (B), and a third at 
(C) ; armour, too, is missing from the 
latter. (D), camouflage around the stem. 

Photo, Briti-sh Official : Croxcn Copyright 
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BOMBER COMMAND 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur T. Hams (he 
received the K.C.B. m June 1942) was 
rppointcd to command Bomber Command m 
February 1942. He developed the con- 
centrated attack on German war industry 
and transport which reached its climax in 
May and June with the thousand-bomber 
raids on Cologne, Essen and Bremen. 
Photo, Fox 

whose fliiri's lit up targets for R.A.F. 
hombers in th<; Mediterranean theatre 
of war.) 

There was something cheering to the 
people of Coventry, London, Mainhe.ster, 
Plymoutli. Hull and other previously 
bombed Ibitish cities in the thought of 
Lighten the thousand -bomber 
1000-Bomber tetnbu- 

Raids tor what the 

Luftwafl'e had done to 
them. They looked for more raids of 
tlii.s inagnitiide. What had happened ? 
they a'ked, when the thousand-bomber 
raids did not continue. The answer is 
that these great raids were an experi- 
ment. a test of staff method, aircrew 
iiperational efficiency, and at the same 
tune a means to bring to bear upon 
< Germany a severe blow, right in the 
hi'art of the main submarine manu- 
f.icturing centres. For this purpose 
aircraft not normally available to 
Itombor Command were pressed into 
ser\'ice. Aircraft and crews from 
Coastal Command and Operational 
Training Units participated, gome of the 
latter making their first actiem flight 
<)\er enemy territory. The .scale of the 
attacks could not be kept uji because 
there were not aircraft available to make 
them. The demands from all the other 
war fronts were increasing, and Bomber 
Command had to suffer in conseejuence. 
The strength of Bomber Command 
increased by only 10 per cent during 
th.i' whole ol Id Id. 


On the other hand, the increasing 
number of four-engined bombers com- 
ing into ser^-ice scaled-up the weight 
of bombs that could be dropped, becau.se 
they carried heavier loads. Well within 
a year after the thousand- bomber raids 
attacks by 300 and 400 tour-engined 
aircraft were unloading about 900 to 
1,000 tons of bombs over one target, 
and the.se the more di.stant targets, too, 
such as Berlin. 

In what the German Government 
stated were reprisals for the R.A.F. 
raids on German industrial centres the 
Luftwafl'e began a series of attacks 
(caOed Baedeker raids, from the name 
of the German guide-book) against 
cathedral cities of England. Exeter 
was selected for one such raid on the 
night of April 24—25. About 30 bombers 
tore the heart of Exeter into rubble 
and flame.s and reduced the beautiful 
old High Street (after the debris had 
been cleared away) to an open space 
and, on either side of the roadway, 
to naked earth. The Cathedral (just 
off the High Street) was damaged, 
but not destroyed. There could be no 
claim that any industrial or war 
objective was sought. It was the vandal 
destruction of what the 
Germans themseivc.s 
call " cultural monu- 
ments ” that was in- 
tended ; and that 
alone was fulfilled. It 
was the same at Bath, 

Norwich and York. 

After the thousand- 
bomber raid on Cologne 
the Germans retaliated 
with another Baedeker 
raid upon Canterbury, 
the city in whose neigh- 
bourhood had fallen the ,, 

first bombs to drop on 
the British mainland 4 

in this war. Twentv ^ 

o f the raiders were j 

destroyed, eleven over | 

Britain and nine over | 

the Continent. The * 

destruction of enemy ^ 

raiders over Western U 

Europe had by now 
become a part of 
Fighter Command’s 
policy. Realizing ho\s 
■short a time German 
bombers remained over REAR-GUNN 
Britain, especially when I" readiness foi 
attacking targets close 

to .he Ai, cbid- g 

iVlarsital nir W . feholto prises do^-cUps 
Douglas, C. - in - C. release box (8) 

Fighter Command 
instituted “ intruder 
aircraft operations. pi, 


These intruder fighters flew to the 
neighbourhood of German air bases 
from which the bombers came, and there 
awaited their return. (Sometimes they 
caught them coming out.) A pro- 
portionately large number of German 
bombers was destroyed or badly 
damaged in this way. As with the 
bomber war, the fighter war was carried 
into the enemy camp. 

Fighter aircraft carried the war into 

the air over the enemy-occupied 

territory by day, providing escort for 

short - range bomber , . 

attacks, then mostly Filter* 

made bv Bostons or . 

TT . r ■ 1 , Ortensives 

Hurricane tighter- 

bombers. They flew over tiie zone 
which could be penetrated by Spitfire, 
Whirlwind and Hurricane fighters — 
that was from about Flushing to Cher- 
bourg, and inland, at the deepest, to 
about 50 miles. They attacked coastal 
vessels, road transport, railway locomo- 
tives and trains, canal barges, troops’ 
billets, gunposts, everything and any- 
thing that offered a target to their 
machine-guns or cannon. (The Hurricane 
lie then carried four 20-inillimetre 
cannon-guns, or 12 Browning maebine- 





REAR-GUNNER OF A BRITISH HEAVY BOMBER 

In readiness for an operational trip, his equipment comprises : 
(i) helmet with earphones ; {2} oxygen mask and micro- 
phone ; the cable for intercommunication between crew is (4), 
and the tube to the oxygen supply is (3). Parachute gear com- 
prises dog-ciips (5) for the chest-type pack and the quick- 
release box (8) on the parachute harness (9). For support if he 
comes down into the sea he wears the ‘ Mae West ’ or air-inflated 
life-jacket (6) ; the tape ties are seen in (7). His leather 
jacket is lined with lambswool and has a fur collar (10). 

Phnio. Pritiah Official : Crown Copyright 
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guns. The Spitfire VB carried two 
cannon and four machine-guns. The 
Whirlwind carried four cannon.) 

The fighter-bomber was first devel- 
oped by the R.A.F. in the last summer 
of the First Great War. In the Second 
Great War it was first employed by the 
„ . Luftwaffe during the 

Battle of Britain. Its 

the Fighter- 

Bomber , ...^ ° , 

manoeuvrability ana 

speed of the fighter, a combination which 
enables it to swoop upon its target at a 
very low level and aim the bomb almost 
as a fast bowler delivers his ball at the 
wickets. The bomb falls downwards and 
forwards, and hits the target with a high 
forward velocity — more like a bullet than 
a bomb. When used against ships, the 
bomb may hit the side of the hull and 
penetrate, or strike an obstruction in 
the superstructure. On land, after hit- 
ting a building the bomb may go right 
into it through the wall, and then 
explode after a brief delay of perhaps 
three seconds — ^just long enough for the 
bomber to fly on out of the danger zone 
of its own missUe. For the bomb, in 


its short free flight, travels forward 
almost at the same speed .as the aircraft, 


RENAULT WORKS AT BILLANCOURT, PARIS 
Aero engines, tanks and motor vehicles were being made in large quantities for the Germans at 
the Renault and Farman works on the outskirts of Paris. This R.A.F. photograph shows the 
damage done by the British bombing raid in daylight on March 3, 1942. (A) indicates a damaged 

gasholder of large size which has collapsed. Wrecked tanks in the assembly shops and yard are 
at (B). This was a very successful operation carried out at low cost. 

Photo. British Official : Croum Copyright 


and hits almost at the moment the 
bomber passes over the target. 

When the bomb has been released the 
machine becomes a pure fighter — fa.st, 
manoeuvrable, well-armed, able to take 
quick evasive action or to fight in self- 
defence or in offence. The bomb may 
fall flat on the surface it strikes, and 
rebound into the air. Bouncing bombs 
have sometimes jumped over three 
houses before their delayed-action fuse 
exploded them. Sometimes they have 
almost jumped up and hit the fighter 
they came from. But in spite of these 
incalculable errors the fighter-bomber 
has proved a deadly weapon : against 
small ships, or armies in the field, and 
for all air bombing work by day, where 
low flying is an advantage either to 
avoid gunfire or to put the bomb down 
in an otherwise awkward place. 

The air now played an increasingly 
important part in the war at sea. Air- 
craft operated from the United King- 
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dom, Iceland, Newfoundland, the United 
States seaboard, and West Africa to 
provide air cover over the Atlantic. 
U-boats were driven farther out into 
mid-Atlantic, beyond the range of 
patrolling aircraft from all bases. In 
this area protection was afforded mainly 
by escort vessels, and there the sub- 
marines collected in packs. During the 
first three months after America’s entry 
into the war, and before anti-submarine 
measures were fully organized within 
the new sea zones, heavy sinkings were 
effected by the enemy in the Caribbean 
Sea and surrounding waters. {See 
Chapter 209.) Coastal Command re- 
ceived more powerful types of aircraft 
and became a complete air force within 
the R.A.F. The short-range Ansona, 
which had done useful work in close 
patrols, were replaced by long-range 
four-engined Liberators and Halifax 
bombers. The Command alsi utilized 
Whitley, Wellinuton and Hampden 
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bomber^, in iiddition to marine aircraft 
such the Sunderland and Catalina 
flyino boat-;, the Hud-;on reconnaissance 
aircraft, and the Ifeaulort torpedo- 
bomber. The latest types of fifthter, 
Spittire.i, Hurricanes, and Beaufighters 
— the last with three cannon and four 
machine-guns — were employed to protect 
convoys against air attack during the 
approach to United Kingdom ports. 

The Luftwaffe used aircraft to protect 
submarines leaving and entering the 
U-boat bases in Western Europe. Air 
battles took place over the Bay of 
Bi.scay and off the Norwegian coast. 
(Jerman long-range reconnaissance air- 
craft, principally the Focke - Wulf 
Kuner four-engined landplane, scouted 
over the oceans seeking targets for the 
U-boats ; they were attacked whenever 
encountered. Submarine bases became 
high-priority targets in the list for 
Bomber Command. Hea\'y attacks were 
maintained against St. Nazaire and 
Lorient. while Eostock was mass-raided 
during the tour nights following April 23. 

The most remarkable episode in the 
air war at .sea was the break-out of 
the battleships “ Scharnhorst ” and 
“ Uueisenau ” and the heavy cruiser 
“ Prinz Eugen ” from Brest on 
February 11. The warships — battered 
from the air at frequent intervals while 


drv-docked or berthed at Bre.st, the port 
into which they had slipped to escape 
the wrath at .“ea — ^were usele.ss to the 
German navy. As fast as they were 
repaired they were bombed again. 
For ten months the R.A.F. kept them 
liottled up. Eleven months after his 
courageous torpedo attack on April 6, 
1941 (in a Beaufort), upon one warship 
moored within the mole at Brest, 
Flying Officer Kenneth Campbell, of 
Coastal Command, was posthumously 
awarded the Victoria Cross. He did 
not return from the flight, and it took 
all tho.se montKs to piece the story 
together. Skimming just above the 
flak ships, Campbell torpedoed the 
warship below the water-line. She 
had to be returned to the dry-dock 
whence she had come only the day 
before {nee illus., p. 1931). 

For their dash up Channel the three 
German warships slipped out of port 
in the dark. The weather was bad, 
and the regular British morning recon- 
naissance over Brest was not possible. 
The ships were first sighted accidentally, 
by patrolling fighters, when they were 
approaching the narrows of the Dover 
Strait. Under a tough air umbrella 
of German fighters they moved as fast 
as they could, close to the French coast, 
their speed being about 20 knots. As 



Flying Officer L. T. MANSER, V.C. 
Captain of a Manchester in the mass raid 
on Cologne, May 30-31, 1942, though caught 
by searchlights and intense A.A. fire he 
pressed on to bomb the target. On the return 
his aircraft was set on fire ; though the 
blaze was put out the machine lost height 
and a crash became inevitable. Manser 
ordered the crew to bale out while he kept 
the bomber steady ; after this, with Manser 
still at the controls, the aircraft plunged 
down and burst into flames. In October 
1942 a posthumous V.C. was gazetted. 

Fhoto, Q.P.U 

soon as the discovery was made an 
attack was prepared. Six Fleet Air 
Arm Swordfish torpedo-reconnaissance- 
bombers flew out under Lieut.-Com- 
mander A. Eugene Esmonde. D.S.O., 


RESULT OF THE ‘ REPRISAL ’ RAID ON CANTERBURY 

On the night after our thousand-bomber raid on Cologne (May 30-31, 1942) the Germans 
retaliated with an attack on Canterbury ; eleven of the raiders were brought down over Britain 
and another nine destroyed over the Continent. This photograph, taken after some demolition 
and clearance, shows the Cathedral from the south, beyond the ruins of houses and shops in 
Burgate Street (bombed on October 26, 19401. See also colour plate f.p. 2114). Pholo. Topical 
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THE ‘ BAEDEKER ’ RAIDS 
Following the heavy R.A.F. raids on Rostock and 
Cologne at the end of April 1942, German officials 
said that in reprisal the Luftwaffe would now go out 
for every building starred in Baedeker’s guides, while 
the ’ Boersen Zeitung ’ gloated over damage to such 
ouildings at Bath and Exeter. Top, York station 
I April 28-29) ; centre, left, west portico of the 
Assembly Rooms at Bath — Bath chair in foreground 
(April, nights of 25 and 26) ; lower left, the ancient 
Boar’s Head Inn, Norwich (April 27-28) ; lower 
right, in Exeter Cathedral, where damage to St, 
James’s Chapel is seen (April 24-25), (See also 
illus., p. 2134,) 

rholns. nswnUW'ild; A$snciattd Press ; Keystone: 

E. If, Tnltcrsall 
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R.N., escorted by 50 fighters. They 
attacked the enemy in the face of a 
furious anti-aircraft gun barrage ; no 
Swordfish returned ; five survivors were 
picked up. Lieut .-Commander Esmonde 
was posthumously awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the first to be won by the Fleet 
.Air Arm in this war. Four officer 
survivors were awarded the D.S.O., 
and the naval airman who was saved 
received the Conspicuous Gallantry 
Jledal. Eleven members of the squadron 
who did not return were mentioned in 
dispatches, and it was said of them : 
“ Theirs was the courage which is 
beyond praise.” 

Coastal Command Beauforts claimed 
three torpedo hits. Fighter-bombers 
and fighters attacked the escort vessels. 
Blenheims, Halifaxes, Hampdens, Alan- 
chesters, Stirlings and Wellingtons of 
Bomber and Coastal Command attacked, 
but were handicapped by bad weather. 
They had to drop their bomba from a 
height in order to get the necessary 
bomb velocity, but _ 

gained only an occa- 
sional sight of the vessels 
through gaps in the 
clouds. Conations were 
almost impossible for 
our bombers, so mines 
were laid ahead of the 
ships. The enemy were 
later located in Wil- 
helmshaven, Kiel, and 
Trondheim, and had 
suSered damage. In the 
air-sea action the R.A.F. 
lost 20 bombers and 16 
fighters, and claimed the 
destruction of 18 enemy 
fighters. The battleships 
were again pounded in 
their new bases by 
Bomber Command. On May 17 the 
“ Prihz Eugen ” was intercepted en 
route from Trondheim to Kiel by 50 
Hudsons, Beaufighters, and Beauforts, 
and again damaged. 

Meanwhile in the Far East Japanese 
forces gained victorj- after victory. 
Singapore fell on February 15. The 
loss of Upper Burma and the Dutch 
East Indies followed. Everywhere 
the United Nations were outnumbered 
in the air, and the enemy’s air weapon 
cut through their defences with appal- 
ling speed. Air raids began against 
Northern Australia on April 4 ; Colombo 
was raided on April 5 ; India’s first 
air raids occurred on the 6th ; Trin- 
comalee naval base was raided three 
days later. During this aggressive 
aotion Japanese carrier-borne aircraft 
sank the cruisers “ Devonshire ” and 
“ Cornwall ” and the aircraft carrier 
“ Hermes ” near Ceylon. Corregidor, 




CURTIS KITTYHAWK AS A FIGHTER-BOMBER 

The American Kittyhawk is comparable with our Spitfire in performance, 
and numbers have been in service with the R.A.F. in Libya. Adapted to 
carry light bombs (‘ Kittybomber ’), it proved of special value against the 
Germans. Here R.A.F. armourers are attaching bombs before a raid from 
an advanced aerodrome in the Western Desert. 

Photo, Biitish Official : Crown Copyright 


mercilessly dive-bombed 
and shelled, surrendered 
to the Japanese on 
May 5. 

The United Nations 
stood with their 


backs to .Australia, hitting out with 
aircraft at the .lapaneae invaders of 
the islands to the immediate north. 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, O.saka and 
Nagoya were bombed on April 18 by 
Mitchell bombers led by Major-General 



PHILIPPINES RAIDED BY AUSTRALIA-BASED AIRCRAFT 

On April 13-14, 1942, Brig.-G«neral Ralph Royce, U.S. Army Air Force (inset), led 13 American 
bombers in a flight from Australia to attack Japanese bases in the Philippines (see page 2093). 
The squadron comprised three Flying Fortresses of the type seen above, and ten B-25S. Shipping 
at Manila, Cebu, Davao and Batangas was bombed, and a number of American and Filipino 
personnel picked up. Photos, A 'iSoctated Press ; Pi<'torial Press 
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Kittybomber into the desert war began 
that fighter-bomber-army cooperation 
which was to mean so much to subse- 
quent victories ; the air attack assisted 
in delaying Rommel’s advance into 
Egypt during Auchinleck’s withdrawal 
to El Alamein. Malta, awarded the 
George Cross by the King on April 16. 
had more than 2,500 alerts by the end 
of June. Having started its own 
defence with three Gladiator fighters — 
called Faith, Hope and Charity — -it was 
now hitting back with increa.sing force. 

The R.A.F. Regt. was formed on 
January 8 , 1942 ; the Army Air Corps 
and Glider Pdot Regt. on February 27. 

The shape of things perhaps to come 


DOOLITTLE TAKES OFF TO BOMB TOKYO 
Major-General James H. Doolittle led the squadron of American Mitchell 
medium bombers which flew from the aircraft carrier ‘ Hornet ’ a 
distance of 800 miles to bomb the Japanese capital on April 18, 1942. 
Besides Tokyo they attacked Yokohama, Nagoya, Kobe, and Osaka. Out 
of 80 airmen taking part 64 made their way to Free China, eight were taken 
prisoner in Japan (some put to death), five were interned in Russia, where 
one aircraft made a forced landing, two were missing and one was killed. 
Right, President Roosevelt decorates Major-General Doolittle with the 
Congressional Medal of Honor ; left to right : Lt.-Gen. Arnold, Chief 
of U.S. Army Air Forces ; Mrs. Doolittle ; General Doolittle. 

Photos^ Keystone ; To-pical Press 


James H. Doolittle, former Schneider 
Trophy winner, to wham President 
Roosevelt later pre.sented the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. A year 
after, on the aimiver.sary of the raid, it 
was made known that the aircraft had 
taken off from the carrier “ Hornet,” 
which took them to within 800 miles of 
, Tokyo. After bombing objectives in 
'Tokyo and other cities the aircraft could 
not reach cho.-en landing grounds in 
China, as had been intended. One 
landed in Russian territory, while others 
came down in China or in Chinese 
waters. Of 80 men taking part in the 
operation, five were interned in Russia; 
eight were made pn-oner in Japan and 
suffered piinislinieiit (some being exe- 
cuted) ; two were missing and one was 
killed. The othi'r 64 made their wav to 
Chine-e army camps and thence back to 
American territory. In the original 
plans tlie earner was to have gone 4(MJ 
milp' nearer the .Japanese capital, but 
it ran into enemy forces at 8 (X) miles 
away and there was a fear that its object 
had been detected by the Japanese. 

On Ajiril 21. 191.3, a fVhite Home 
statement announced that nine day- 
earl ler a j)rote,-t had been lodged with t he 
Japanese Government aeain-t the pun- 
ishment of the crews of two American 
boinber- captuied by the Japane-e on 
the alleged grounds that tin- men had 


intentionally bombed 
non-military iastalla- 
tion-s and had fired on 
ci\-ilian.s. The U.S. A 
branded these charges 
a.s false, and an- 
nounced that it would 
hold personally and officially re.spoiisible 
officers of the Japanese Government 
who participated in the punishment 
of the .A.merican aviators. Japan was 
solemnly warned that for any othei 
violations of her undertaking regarding 
prisoners of war, or for any other acts 
of criminal barbarity inflicted upon 
American prisoners, the American 
Government would vi.-it upon the 
Japanese Government responsible the 
punisliment they deserved 

By seizing the aerodioiiies, British 
carrier-borne aircraft plaved a great 
part 111 the initial landing operations m 
Madaiza-car in May. On June 4 the 
battle of 4Iidway Island began ; it ended 
in an overwhelming defeat for the 
Jajianese navy by .American air jiower, 
without a single shot being fired from 
a gun. flu's air success removed from 
Hawaii the threat of invasion. The 
I nited Nations were beginning to hit 
back in the Far Ea.st. 

In the Mediterranean, Fleet Air Arm 
and R.A.F. aircraft were constantlv 
engaged. The introduction of the 
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was seen m the combined attack upon 
Bruneval, near Le Havre, on February 
27. The radiolocation station was 
wrecked, and the coast defence.s over- 
come from the rear by British parachute- 
troops, dropped from AVhitley bombers 
in their first action in northern Europe. 

And by the middle of 1942 the turn- 
ing point in the air war in favour of 
the thnted Nations was reached. Plans 
to evacuate Ceylon, announced on 
March 12, proved unncces.sary. The 
Au.straliau Cfoveriimeiit’s earlv fear 
that Northern Australia would have to 
be evacuated became (with American 
and Australian force.s united under 
General Mae.Arthur) a resolve to counter- 
attack the Japane.se invaders ot New 
Guinea. Tlie successful air-sea battle of 
the Coral Sea, fought in the first half of 
May 19f2. frustrated the Japanese 
attempt to invade Queensland. The 
lenipo of air war in the Pacific swift- 
ened. Our retention of Port Moresbv 
as an advanced base became the most 
important factor in the .Australasian 
war zone. 


-I 


Chapter 2H 

U-BOAT ATTACK SWITCHED TO THE 
WESTERN ATLANTIC 


The entry of the United States into full belligerency, while it mobilized untold 
industrial resources for the cause of the United Nations, brought them the 
aid of a large and efficient air arm and promised that of a huge army, involved 
at the outset large shipping losses as A vis submarines turned on the freighters 
of our Ally. The setbacks and achievements of the first six months of 

1942 are here reviewed 


T he U.S. people no longer wondered 
whether the U.S. was in. They 
wondered now whether the U.S. 
was winning.” That statement was 
made by a respon-sible American journal 
in November 1941 — just one mouth 
before the Japanese launched their 
surpri.se attack on the Pacific naval 
base at Pearl Harbour. It referred not 
to the war as a whole but to the war at 
sea, and particularly to the Battle of the 
Atlantic. It serves to underline the 
gradual but steadily increasing partici- 
pation of the U.S. naval and air forces in 
clearing the enemy, in President Roose- 
velt’s words, from “ waters the protec- 
tion of which is necessary for American 
defence ” — ^waters that stretched as far 
as Iceland. That phase of the Atlantic 
Battle is reviewed in Chapter 19^'. It 
was a successful phase which oSered 
substantial promise that the tide had 
at last turned. Then came the final 
■■ show-down ” ; America was at war 
with Japan, Germany, Italy and their 
satellites. 


It is necessary to bear in mind the 
statement quoted above in order to 
appreciate tSe turn of events : a sudden, 

1 j alarming ri.'^e in Allied 

Rise in Allied 

ot,- I .. shipping lo.sses. ine 
PP 6 United States’ entry 
osses with the 

whole of her substantial Navy now 
thrown into the struggle, did not 
bring about an improvement in the 
defensive war on the trade routes. The 
result was a weakening and not a 
strengthening of the Allied “ lines ” on 
this front, at a time when the front 
itself became suddenly far wider, en- 
compassing not only the mid-Atlantic 
'hipping routes but the whole of the 
North American seaboard. To the 


attackers, principally German sub- 
marines, the area for marauding opera- 
tions had spread wide — an unqualified 
advantage — - and the targets had 
doubled. This on the one hand. On 
the other the United State.s Navy had 
not only to meet the sub.stantial threat 
of Japane.se sea power in the Pacific to 
the best of her ability, but, at Pearl 
Harbour, had already sustained devas- 
tating losse.s in that single, treacherous 


blow. The balance of power had been 
violently tilted, and it was inevitable 
that the Atlantic front should sufier 
from the reorientation of forces — for 
Britain al.so had to reinforce her inade- 
quate squadrons in the Far East. 

America’s full entry into the war 
meant the mobilization of untold in- 
dustrial resources, a huge army, a large 
and efficient air arm. It contained the 
assurance of final victory, but it also 
marked one more switch in the fortimes 
plotted on the graph of shipping losses. 
The Americans were not prepared for 
war on their doorstep. The first 
merchant ship losses were reported 
from the Pacific, for on December 22. 


1941, it was announced that the steamer 
“ Lahaina ” had been shelled by a sub- 
marine and sunk 11 days previously 
between Hawaii and San Francisco. 
Two ships had been attacked “ off the 
coast of California.” 

On December 17 the ” Manini ” and 
” Prusa ” were sunk in the Pacific. A few 
davs later the tanker “Emidio” was tor- 
pedoed within sight of watchers ashore. 
Another tanker, the Montebello,” was 
sunk about the same time. Towards the 
middle of January 1942 the scene shifted 
to the Atlantic coast. A Panamanian 
sliip was torpedoed 60 miles off Long 
Island. Four American ships, two of 
them tankers, were sunk “ off the East 



TRAINING GUNNERS FOR OUR MERCHANT SHIPS 


Maritime Regiments ot the Royal Artillery were formed in the summer ot 1940 to man the guns 
on merchantmen against air attack. Here a number of men are learmng the use of sights. They 
wear the familiar khaki umform with a shoulder badge bearing an anchor and the letters A. A 
(See Colour Plate facing page 2115 for detail.) 

Photo. British Oj^cial : Crou'n Copyright 
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U-BOATS ATTACK CURACAO AND ARUBA 


The Dutch West Indian Islands of Curasao and Aruba, a few miles off the coast of Venezuela, 
contain the largest oil-refining plant in the world. On account of the deep-water anchorage 
here crude oil is brought in tankers from Venezuela for refining, the output normally being 
480,000 barrels daily. The islands were shelled and tankers attacked by enemy submarines in 
February 1942. Top, a tanker off Curasao after being torpedoed ; below, a torpedo found on 
the beach at Aruba : later, while being dismantled, it exploded and killed four persons. 

Phnfnn^ Paul Pnppff . KfifMone 



( oii't " within a duy or two. some of the 
iittarks apparently havinr; been made 
audaciou-ily close to American sliores. 

Farther out to sea, at night time, a 
U-boat vurfaced about 100 yards from 
the “ Lady Hawkin.s,” a pa«>enger 
liner belonging to the Canadian National 
Steamship Company. The submarine 
gave no warning, but fired two tor- 
pedoes. The Ladv Hawkins ” heeled 
over anil -aiik. Theie were 212 pas- 
senger-; and 109 crew on hoard. It was 
dark ; there was no time to launch some 
of tlie lifeboat-;, and two others were 
.--ma-hed. Seventy-.-i.v passengers and 
crew crowded into one of the boats, 
which vet .sail for land. They were 
re,scued five days later — but not all of 
them ; five of that crowded companv 
of men, women and children had dieiL 

February saw an intensification of 
the attacks off the Atlantic coiast. The 
largest cargo ship in the world, the 
Swedish ore carrier “ Amenkaland,” 


was torpedoed with the loss of over 20 
lives. The steamer “ Sangil ” and the 
tankers “ India Arrow,” “ Eochester,” 
“ China Arrow,” “ W. L. Steed," 
“ Republic,” Thalia,” “ La Carriere ” 
and “ Cities Service Empire ” were 
among those reported sunk. Between 
mid-January and mid-February 25 
ships had been sunk in these waters. 
It was evident the Germans were con- 
centrating their efforts against tankers 
carrying oil northwards from the Gulf 
ports and the West Indies. Off the 
entrance to the Gulf of Venezuela is the 
Dutch West Indian island of Aruba, 
where there are huge oil refineries. At 
1.30 a.m. on February 16, 1942, a 
.submarine, lying less than a mile off 
shore, opened fire on the refineries. 
Seven tankers in the vicinity were 
attacked and three of them sunk. This 
was the prelude to many U-boat 
attacks in the Caribbean area, over 
4,000 miles from the U-boat base at 


Sinkings off 
U.S. Eastern 
Seaboard 


Brest. By February 23, it was an- 
nounced, 114 ships had been attacked 
in the Western Atlantic. On the other 
hand, 56 attacks had been made on 
enemy submarines, but only three were 
definitely known to have been sunk. 

These losses on the eastern seaboard 
of America, said the First Lord of the 
Admiralty some months later, “ proved 
a grievous drain on 
the tonnage available 
to the United Nations.’' 

At times they were as 
much as three-quarters of the total 
tonnage sunk. Towards the end of 
February the Prime Minister confirmed 
the truth of the story told by unofficial 
Press reports. During the past two 
months there had, he said, been 
a “most serious increase in shipping 
losses.” Part of this increase was due 
of cotirse to the fact that new waters 
were involved, for the Pacific sinkings 
were by no means insignificant to begin 
with. But this theatre soon became the 
battleground for more essentially mili- 
tary operations than were seen in the 
Atlantic. This was not the slow, steady, 
threatening war of attrition — the des- 
perate effort to sever the economic 
arteries that stretched across the At- 
lantic, round the Cape of Good Hope and 
through the Arctic to Russia. It was a 
battle of changing tempo ; of swift 
advances by sea and land that occasion- 
ally swept up a harbour half full of 
merchant ships ; the sinking of military 
tran.sport ships and the disorderly 
ships retreating from Singapore — a 
battle of sudden surprises. It was the 
scene of the great air-naval battles of 
the Coral Sea and Midway which, by 
the end of June 1942, had halted the 
sensational progress of Japan. The 
chief menace was still hidden in the 
green waters of the Atlantic — occasion- 
ally revealed by the huge bubbles of air 
and swirl of oil that sometimes followed 
the explosion of a depth charge. 

The month of March saw no diminu- 
tion in the heavy Atlantic and 
Caribbean sinkings. Coastal defence 
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GRIEVOUS DRAIN ON 
SHIPPING TONNAGE 
U-boat activities off the eastern sea- 
board of North America early in 1942 
caused a serious loss to the United 
Nations, amounting at times to three- 
quarters of the total shipping casualties. 
Here are typical incidents of the grim 
warfare, (i) Circling around a sunken 
American freighter, a U.S. patrol 
vessel searches for the U-boat. (2) 
Survivors from a merchantman tor- 
pedoed 160 miles off Halifax, N.S., are 
hauled aboard H.M.C.S. ‘Red Deer,’ 
a Canadian minesweeper ; in (3) is 
seen a Chinese seaman, unconscious 
from exposure. (4) Norwegian tanker 
* Varanger ' sinking off the New 
Jersey coast, not far from Atlantic 
City. All the crew were rescued. 
Photos^ Ktysione ; Associated Press 






BLIMPS PROTECT AMERICAN SHIPPING FROM U-BOATS 

Small airships such as this one from the United States Naval Base at Lakehurst (N.J.) cruised slowly 
on patrol over the Atlantic routes, spotting and giving warning of submarines and mines. They 
carried depth charges with which to attack enemy underwater craft, and supplemented the routine 
patrols carried out by naval craft and aeroplanes. Photo, Keystone 


patrols were considerably strengthened 
in an efiort to provide protected “ lanes ” 
for the shipping traffic sailing north and 
south past Cape Hatteras. Air protec- 
tion was increased ; safe night anchor- 
age provided. Small airships (“ blimps”) 
cruised over the water at slow speeds, 
dropping depth charges when a U-boat 
was spotted. The .sinkings fell ofi for a 
time, but in May the U.S. authorities 
were reluctantly forced to adopt the 
convoy system along the eastern sea- 
board. This meant a serious reduction 
in carrying power because of delays, 
'lower speeds and port difficultie.s. 
But it was eventually proved to be the 
solution to the very serious menace in 
these waters. 

Many anti-submarine vessels, includ- 
ing the ubiquitous corvette.', were sent 
from Britain to help the U.S. Xa\y in 
its new task, and others under comstruc- 
rion were earmarked for America, 
Planes and pilots of the Coastal Com- 
mand brought the benefits of long 
e.xperience in U-boat hunting. 

In the AVestern Atlantic the Germans 
scored by the concentration of ship- 


ping and by America’s unpreparedness, 
which was manifested in one way by 
the shortage of escort vessels. But there 
was another purpose in the German 
policy. It was intended also to frighten 
the South American neutrals, to impress 
them with German strength and Ameri- 
can weakness, and to discourage assist- 
ance to the United States. U-boats made 
no attempt to discriminate between 
neutral and belligerent targets. 

At the beginning of February Brazil 
took over 96,000 tons of Axis shipping 
sheltering in Brazilian ports. On 
February 15 the passenger and cargo 
vessel “ Buarque ” was torpedoed ofi 
the Atlantic coast ; it was night-time 
and the Brazilian flag painted on the side 
was floodlit. This was the first attack 
against the shipping of Brazil, and 
many others followed— the “ Olinda,” 
sunk by shellfire a few days later ; the 

Arabutan,” torpedoed early in March ; 
the “ Cabedello ” in April ; the 
■■ Parnahyba” and ‘-Goncalves Dias” 
in May, and the “ Comandante Lvra,” 
which reached port after being' tor- 
pedoed. Brazil replied by requisitioning 
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six laid-up Danish ships and by attack- 
ing the U-boats from the air. 

Germany’s policy failed with Brazil, 
which in July declared war on the Axis. 
Attacks were also made on Argentine 
ships, including the tanker “ Victoria ” 
and the former Italian steamer “ Rio 
Tercero,” both followed by “ profound 
regrets ” from the German Govei n- 
ment. The Government of Argentina 
took no action apart from protests. 
Uruguayan, Venezuelan, Chilian and 
Mexican ships were also sunk, with 
results which were hardly according to 
the -Axis plans. On May 28 President 
Camacho said that Germany’s sinking 
of two neutral Mexican tankers “ in a 
cowardly ambush ” had compelled 
Mexico to defend her honour. A state of 
war was declared. 


The effect of the adoption of convoys 
along the Atlantic seaboard was partly 
to divert even greater numbers of 
U-boats to the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the 
South Atlantic. Though 
the efficiency of the 
defence of these coastal 
waters was improving as more escort 
ships became available, and was to im- 
prove further, sinkings were still on a 
serious level in June 1942. On the 23rd 


Serious 

Caribbean 

Situation 


— a day that was spent, in Washington, 
in urgent conference by shipping 
and naval experts summoned by Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt — it 
was reported that 13 ships had been 
sunk in the Caribbean area in 12 
days, and that lo.sses in the Western 
Atlantic since December 7 (most of 
them since the turn of the year) 
amounted to 290 ships— 130 ofi the 
U.S. east coa.st, 108 in the Caribbean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, 35 ofi Canada 
and 17 off South America. The actual 
losses were not revealed, although 
renewed demands in the British Parlia- 
ment and the Press were made for a 
resumption of the publication of 
shipping losse.s in some form. “ A= for 
the public,” The Times remarked, 
“ . . . the lack of knowledge must 
blimt the edge of its appreciation of the 
quintessential importance of the sea in 
the .scheme of victory.” 

The crucial position of merchant 
ships in this general scheme is em- 
phasized by three factors ; (1) success 
in the U-boat blockade represented the 
Nazis’ only hope of withstanding the 
mounting strength of the United Nations; 
(2) that strength could be coordinated 
and brought to bear where and when 
it would be most effective only by means 
of inerchant ships ; (3) in the immediate 
inilitary sphere, merchant ships were 
vital to the sustenance of the Middle 


East armies, to the building up of forces 
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COLOGNE AFTER THE 1,000-BOMBER RAID OF MAY 30-31, 1942 
Actually 1,130 R.A.F. bombers took part in this great attack, which lasted 95 minutes ; 44 machines were lost. 
Two thousand tons ol bombs were dropped, and an area of S,ooo acres, including the heart of the great Rhine cityj 
was left m ruins. The Cathedral escaped. Cologne is a great industrial and railway centre, with large chemical 
and engineering works, rubber plants and machine-tool shops. 

Photo, British Official, Crmrn Copyright 




MEN AND WOMEN SHARE OUR ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE 
Top, A.T.S. girls take part in a realistic exercise in which tear gas is used and all gas precautions are taken ; here, 
muffled up in anti-gas clothing and masked, they are operating a predictor and range-finder. The first of the 
Mixed Batteries (men and women working together) went into operation at a gun site near London in the late summer 
of 1941 Below, one of London’s powerful defence batteries on the alert. 

Photos. Planet Sen'^ : Foe 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE MEDIEVAL GUILDHALL AT YORK 

York was attacked on the night of April 28-29 by 20 German bombers, five of which were destroyed. Only the four 
walls of the Gothic Guildhall were left after the fire which followed the bombing, here seen at its height. During the 
penod April 24-29, 1942, Exeter, Bath (twice), Norwich and York had been bombed in what the Germans called 
reprisal raids. There was a heavy casualty list in April : 938 killed and 998 injured and detained in hospital. 

Photo, Keystone 
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BOMB THAT MISSED THE ROYAL CRESCENT, BATH 

Bath was the second target of the so-called ‘ Baedeker ’ raids made by the Luftwaffe in ‘ repnsal ’ for R.A.F. raids on Luebeck and Rostock. Fifty 
German bombers were engaged on the night of April 25-26, 1942, and 30 the following night ; five and three of the enemy were destroyed. The old 
Assembly Rooms (see illus., p. 2123) were burned down and nine churches were damaged, besides Bath Abbey. Other historic buildings also suffered. 







AMERICAN MERCHANTMAN BRINGS SUPPLIES TO ALEXANDRIA 
Besides new merchant ships built to British orders the U.S.A. constructed large numbers for her 
own use under the emergency programme to make up for losses sustained by submarine 
attack. Combined Boards decided the priorities for cargoes and destinations, just as other Boards 
adjusted production between the two countries, and a joint Middle East Supply Centre was 
established to reduce the demands on shipping still further. A new American freighter enters 

Photo, British Official: Crown Copyright 


the port at Alexandria with supplies. 

in the Pacific theatre and to the main- 
tenance of the supply routes to Russia, 
feeding the main fighting front. In 
short, in President Roosevelt’s words, 
“ the battle of production ” was already 
on the way to being won ; “ the battle 
of distribution ” was at a critical stage. 

The answer also to these problems was 
threefold : to defeat the U-boat or 
blunt its power by stronger and more 
eSective naval and other action ; to 
increase the output of 
Threefold new merchant shipping, 

Problem which did not yet even 

equal the tonnage being 
sunk ; and to put each ton of existing 
shipping to the utmost effective use. 
Those were the three facets of a single 
task. The answers were sought in many 
ways subsidiary to the main sea struggle. 
At the beginning of March it was stated 
that Britain’s food imports were to be 
reduced, and later the miUing of white 
flour was prohibited. The introduction 
of the “ national loaf ” — in which a 
greater percentage of the milled grain 
was us^, including parts formerly 
classed as offals — meant a saving of 
between 500,000 and 600,000 tons of 
cargo space annually. 

In other ways the demands on ship- 
ping were reduced. It was mainly with 
this end in view that, under the initia- 
tive of the Ministry of War Transport, 
there had been set up what was known 
as the “ Middle East Supply Centre.” 
Its task was to supply the civilian needs 
of 50 milli on people living in an area 
of 2,500,000 square miles, which in- 
cluded Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, Syria, 
Cyprus and half a dozen other territories 
formerly supplied largely by Mediter- 
ranean shipping. The aim was to make 


the area as a whole as self-supporting as 
possible, and in every other way to reduce 
the demand on ships that were needed to 
bring troops and war weapons round the 
long Cape route to the desert army de- 
fending Egypt, the Suez Canal, and the 
strategic stronghold of the Middle East. 

In the wider sphere were the problems 
of the integration of British and 
American resources, not only so as to 
obtain joint effort and avoid duplica- 


tion, but to achieve the most effectiv^e 
joint use of available tonnage and to 
harmonize production programmes with 
the necessity of reducing demands on 
.shipping. In January 1942, as a result 
of comultations between Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, “ combined 
boards” were set up to deal with 
munitions, raw materials and shipping, 
\vith representatives in London and 
Washington. The Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Boards were designed to 
achieve, in principle, a pooling of ship- 
ping resources without, in fact, the 
creation of any such physical pool. By 
this meiins the margins of shipping on 
the various routes were dealt with in 
the most .satisfactory manner from the 
point of view of economy in shipping as a 
whole. Even in the case of individual 
ships the work of the Boards came into 
play to see that by dove-tailing British 
imports and U.S. Army supplies on an 
Atlantic voyage, for instance, a ship 
would be most effectively loaded by 
weight as well as by space. The general 
plan of integration was carried a stage 
further in June with the setting up of 
a Combined Production and Resources 
Board and a Combined Food Board. 

It was noted above that, besides 
achieving the most effective u-^e of .ships, 
the other parts of the threefold solution 
to the “ battle of distribution ” had to 
be sought in the blunting of the U-boat 
weapon and the stepping up of merchant 
ship production. As to the former, 





FIRSTFRUITS OF GIGANTIC SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 

America’s shipbuilding target for 1942 was 8,000,000 tons deadweight. At the beginning of 
February there arrived in a British port the ‘ Ocean Vanguard,’ built in the U.S.A. for Britain — 
first of many thousands of her kind to be turned out by mass production. Component portions 
were made in engineering yards all over the country, for assembly at the seaboard. The 2nd 
and 3rd Engineers are seen at the controls. 

Photo, Keystone 
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COASTAL COMMAND’S VIGOROUS OFFENSIVE IN 
THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 

During the year 1942 aircraft of Coastal Command flew more than 25*000,000 
miles, mostly on anti-submanne patrols, which numbered 12,000. Three hundred 
attacks were made on U-boats, and over 4,000 on enemy shipping. Top, a Hudson 
of the Dover Squadron. R C.A F.. flies low over the North Sea in search of enemy 
shipping Below, seen from an escorting Flying Fortress, a convoy from America 
nears Britain. Inset, W.A.A.F.s of a Coastal Command ground crew load 
parachutes into a Sunderland flying-boat. 
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there was no doubt that the chief hopes 
lay in stronger convoy escort and 
improved anti-U-boat measures. But 
the bombing of U-boat bases and ship- 
yards was also a factor of considerable 
importance. St. Xazaire, Emden, Ham- 
burg, and other places were frequent 
targets of increasingly heavy bombing 
raids aimed at reducing the enemy’s 
power at sea. The Secretary of State 
for Air stated in March that 40 per cent 
of Bomber Command’s total eSort 
during the previous year had been 
expended on targets chosen by the 
Navy. There is little doubt that in 
1942 that percentage was, if anything, 
increased. One of the most spectacular 
raids of the war, the daylight bombing 
of Augsburg, 500 miles into Germany, 
was aimed at the M.A.N. works turning 
out Die.^el engines for U-boats. 


The first half of 1942 saw the huge 
American shipbuilding programme get- 
ting into its stride : 8,000,000 tons dead- 
weight — more than the total British, 
Allied and neutral losses 


Gigantic 

Shipbuilding 


from September 1939 to 
„ the end of 1940 — ^were 

Programme for 1942. By 

June considerably less than half this 
tonnage had been completed, but the 
momentum of the vast eSort could be 
seen to be gathering. At the beginning 
of February there had arrived in a 
British port with her first cargo a ship 
more appropriately named, perhaps, 
than any other in Wstory — the “ Ocean 
Vanguard.” Built in America under 
British Admiralty auspices, she was in- 
deed the vanguard of thousands of 
standardized “ tramp ” ships, mass- 
produced to form the backbone of the 
greatest industrial effort ever seen. 


./Jt was ships that sustained the United 
Nations during these months of accumu- 
lation of strength. But it was men 
who kept the ships at sea — seamen of 
many nationalities linked by common 
dangers and the qualities, in uncommon 
degree, of bravery and fortitude. They 
faced the hazards of weather—" an 
exceptionally rigorous winter,” in the 
words of Admiral Sir Percy Noble, 
Commander-in-Chief, Western Ap- 
proaches. They faced the constant 
danger of the usually unseen torpedo 
and the deadly mine. They ran the 
gaxmtlet of seemingly incessant aerial 
attacks in convoys to Malta, convoys 
to Murmansk and Archangel ; attacks 
pressed home with ruthless daring and 
aimed always at the merchant ships and 
the cargoes in their holds. Theirs was 
a glorious part ; but it was also a grim 
one, more so than any other. For 
besides the lethal weapons of war were 
horrors of a more sinister kind — slow 
freezing in bitter northern waters, death 



CAUGHT BY A SUNDERLAND IN BAY OF BISCAY 
On its way to raid shipping in the Atlantic this U-boat was detected and bombed by a Sunderland 
flying boat of Coastal Command ; the raider was forced to the surface, badly mauled. The 
Sunderland, its bombs gone, could only attack with its guns : the hail of fire which raked the 
enemy is shown by the bullet splashes around. Finally, the U-boat went down in a pool of 
oil, after firing with its deck gun. Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


by starvation, suicidal madness, the 
louely helplessness of a raft in mid- 
Atlantic. No efforts were spared by 
the authorities to improve life.saving 
measures and, by every means, the 
chances of survival from a sunken ship 
wherever it might be. Improvements 
in equipment were constantly intro- 
duced, and much thought and experi- 
ment expended. But it is less than just 
to the men on whom so much depended 
to forget or ignore the part of their 
experiences that is far removed from 
the dash and glory of battle. 

The story of the Norwegian cargo 
ship “ Blink ” is just one in dozens of 
similar “ incidents ” of the Atlantic 
Battle. She was torpedoed, and 17 
of the men found themselves in one 
of the open boats. The sea was rough 
enough to wash the men overboard 
more than once. Ships passed without 
seeing the lifeboat. The men were 
66 hours in that boat, and many went 
mad and threw themselves overboard, 
although .sharks were close behind. 
“ They would begin to talk confusedly 
of comfortable beds and hot cofiee, and 
one by one they lost their reason,” said 
a survivor. Only six were saved. Such 
ordeals might be matters of hours, days, 
or weeks — the conditions were never the 
same, and it was on the conditions as 
much as anything that survival depended. 

In one instance a seaman arrived in 
Australia after spending nearly two 
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Forty -six 
Days On 
a Raft 


mouths in an open lifeboat, the sole 
survivor of a ship torpedoed by a 
Japanese submarine on December 7, 
1941. Another was 46 days on a raft. 
“ Not a proper raft but 
just a float apparatus 
— lashed boards 5 ft. 
square ” — was the home 
of seaman Edward Gordon Elliott for 13 
days in shark-infested waters under a 
scorching sim. There were more than 
one clinging to this aSair to begin with. 
The sharks “ kept swimming round us 
for days, waiting for us, trying to 
sweep us oS with their tails, diving 
underneath the float and trying to 
bump us ofi.” They had no food, “ but 
thirst was worst of all. It was a terrible 
strain to keep myself from drinking sea 
water — to keep myself from taking just 
a drop to rinse my mouth with.” 


Seamen sometimes " got their own 
back” with the guns of their ship. 
Occasionally a merchant ship succeeded 
in ramming a submarine. One of the 
many remarkable exploits against a U- 
boat was the action by the naval trawler 
“ Lady Shirley,” the loss of which was 
announced in January {see p. 1899). 

It was on January 31 that one U-boat 
excelled herself. That evening a report 
was received in the Admiralty that the 
Eoyal Mail steamer “ Brittany ” had 
been torpedoed 450 miles north of the 
Azores. The “ Brittany,” however, was 
known to be elsewhere. Shortly after. 


the messatre was urgently repeated and 
the name of the ship was given as the 
Spreewald," last heard of at Yoko- 
hama in August 1911. A .-earth dis- 
closed a patch of oil three mdes wide. 
The ■■ .Spreewald — a German ship — 
had sunk, the victim of a U-boat. 

All e.vploit of a different character, 
denioiistrating great courage and deter- 
mination, came from northern waters. 

W h e n No r w a y was 
Blockade invaded ships of the 
Runners Norwegian merchant 
niarine implicitly carried 
out in-tructions trom l^ondon, de-pite 
German orders feigning to come from 
Norwegian owners. But a iiunibei ol 
Norwegian -hifis found thein.-elve- at 
Gothenburg, in Sweden, where a dispute 
arose as to their ownership. They had 
lieen chartered to Great Britain by the 
Norwegian Government, but Germany 
laid claim to the ownership. The 
Swedish authorities arie-ted the .ships, 
and legal and diplomatic discussion 
followed. In March 1912, when the 
Supreme Court at Stockholm recognized 
the immunity claimed by the British 
Government, which refused to accept a 
summons to attend the Court, the 
arrest was repealed. 

A month later the 10 or 11 ships 
involved, under cover of snow and fog, 
attempted to run the German blockade 
of the Skagerrak. The Germans, w'ho 
had been waiting all the winter, dis- 
covered the unescorted convoy. The 
“ Skytteren,” a former White Star liner 
converted into a whale-oil factory ship, 



MERCHANT NAVY FIREMEN LEARN NEW METHODS 
At Firemen’s Schools for the Merchant Navy at our principal ports men learnt how to stoke the 
boilers so that the ship’s funnels did not belch forth the tell-tale smudge of smoke which might 
betray the whereabouts of a convoy to the enemy. Here, in a model stokehold, they feed in dummy 
fuel and are taught to reduce the smoke to the minimum. 

Photo. ** Daily Mirror'’' 


and the “ Buccaneer,” a tanker, were 
sunk. Varying reports announced that 
two or three of the ships were scuttled 
by their crews, and it is known that two 
more ships returned to Swedish waters, 
where their English captains were 
arrested. Germany protested to the 
Swedish Government for allowing guns 
to be put aboard the ships, and accused 



How the 
‘ Galtesund ' 
was Seized 


VETERANS COME BACK TO HELP IN THE FIGHT 

Retired master mariners, whose average age was 6o, filled posts in the Trade Department ot 
the Admiralty, where they helped in the war against U-boats. With expert knowledge of 
conditions in the Seven Seas they plotted the position of raiders as reports came in, and directed 
shipping so that the U-boats could be circumvented. 

Photo, Daily Mirror" 


the British diplomatic representatives 
of being involved in the affair. The 
Ministry of Information in London 
described the courageous efforts as 
having been partially successful.” 

About the same time a Norwegian 
coastal vessel was dramatically kid- 
napped and brought 
to England. A group 
of young Norwegians 
decided to seize a ship 
and navigate her acros.s. They boarded 
the “ Galtesund ” as passengers at 
various ports of call, and when she left 
Flekkifiord they whipped out revolvers, 
seized the bridge and engine room, and 
forced the captain and crew to obey. 
As the ship failed to arrive at the next 
port of call it was announced she had 
met with an accident. She was spotted 
by R.A.F. planes, which sent a trawler 
to guide her through British minefields. 

As the first half of 1942 ended the 
scene was sombre. With the fall of 
Tobruk in Libya a threat to Allied 
maritime strategy in the Middle East 
was renewed. In the Far Ea.st Japan 
had been checked, but not defeated. In 
the Atlantic the U-boats still hunted 
with dangerous success. At the end of 
June Mr. Churchill returned from 
Washington, and a joint statement 
recorded : ” Because of the wide exten- 
sion of the war to all parts of the world, 
transportation of the fighting forces, 
together with the transportation of 
munitions of war and supplies, still 
constitutes the major problem of the 
United Nations.” 
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Diary of the War 
MARCH and APRIL, 1942 


March 1, 1942. Russian offensive in 
Kercli peninsula and X. of Sevastopol. 
Japanese land on ^Mindanao. 

March 2. General Sir Archibald Wavell 
reassumes command, India and Burma. 

March 3. Japanese transports in 
Subic Bay attacked by General Mac- 
Arthur’s air forces. General Wavell meets 
Chiang Kai-shek at Lashio. Burma 
R.A.F. bombs French factories and ship- 
yards in daylight ; attacks the Renault 
works near Parts at night. 

March 4. Lt .-Gen. H. ter Poorten 
apptd. C.-in-C. Allied land forces, and 
Rear-Adm. J. J. A. van Staveren. C.-in-C. 
naval forces in S.W. Pacific. Japanese 
reach west bank of Sittang river. 

March 5. Dutch evacuate Batavia : 
Governor pf Burma leaves Rangoon ; 
General Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander 
apptd. G.O.C. Burma. Air Marshal Sir 
R. Peirse apptd. A.O. C.-in-C. India. In 
Britain National Service Acts extended 
to men of 41-45. 

March 7. Rangoon evacuated. 

March 8* Big Japanese landings at 
Salamaua and Lae {New Guinea). 

March 9. Surrender of Java ; Japan- 
ese occupy Bandung and Surabaya. 
Anglo-Greek Agreement for emplojTnent 
of Greek armed forces. Adm. H. Stark 
apptd. to command U.S. Naval forc^ in 
Europe. German battleship “ Tirpitz ” 
attacked by our naval aircraft after leav- 
ing Trondheim. 

March 10. Japanese land at Buka 
(Solomons) ; enemy shipping in Salamaua 
harbour bombed by Allied aircraft. 
Chiang Kai-shek appts. Lieut.-General 
Stillwell (U.S. Army) to command Chinese 
armies in Burma. Mr. Eden tells Parlia- 
ment of atrocities at Hongkong. 

March 12. British garrison withdrawn 
from Andamans. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
apptd. Min. of Production. 

March 14. Gen. Sir H. Pownall apptd. 
to Ceylon Command. 

March 15. Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Layton apptd. C.-in-C. Ceylon. Hitler 
speaks at the Zeughaus, Berlin. 

March 17. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, in Australia, takes up Allied 
Command ; in Philippines Maj-Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright takes over. Battle 
for Kharkov ; Germans encircled at 
Staraya Russa. 

March 18. Successful Allied air attack 
on Japanese shipping, etc. in New Guinea. 

March 19. Mr. R. G. Casey apptd. 
Min. of State in Cairo and member 
British War Cabinet. 

March 20. Eighth Army units raid 
Rommel’s lines at Tmimi. Chinese- 
Iraqian Treaty of Friendship. 

March 22. Three-day naval action in 
Mediterranean : small squadron under 
Rear-Adm. Vian fights off strong enemy 
force attacking convoy to Malta. Loss 
of British submarine P-38 announced. 

March 23. Japanese occupy Anda- 
mans. British submarines sink two 
Italian submarines in Mediterranean. Sir 


Stafford Cripps arrives at Delhi with H.M. 
Govt.'s proposals for Indian settlement. 

March 24. Corregidor heavily bombed. 
Formation of British Army Air Corps. 

March 25. Sir Stafford Cripps meets 
Congress Party and Moslem leaders. 

March 26. Three-day air attack on 
Corregidor begins. 

March 27. General Blarney apptd. 
C.-in-C. Allied land forces in Australia ; 
Pres. Quezon reaches Australia from 
Philippine. Sir Stafford Cripps meets 
Mr. Gandhi. At night, combined force 
of Navy, Army and R.A.F. attack Nazi 
submarine base at St. Nazaire ; H.M.S. 
“ Campbeltown,” laden with explosives, 
rams dock gates and is then blown up. 

March 28. At night, heavy R.A.F. 
raid on Lubeck. 

March 29. British Govt.’s proposals 
for Indian settlement published. Allied 
convoy en route to Murmansk attacked 
by German naval force, which is dispersed 
by the escort. 

March 30. H.M. the King broadcasts. 
Loss of H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Naiad ” announced. 
Pacific War Council set up in Washington. 
Sir Stafford Cripps broadcasts to the 
peoples of India. 

March 31. Treaty of Amity between 
China and Turkey. 

April 1, 1942. Japanese begin heavy 
assault on Bataan positions. Chinese 
forces withdraw from Toungoo after a 
week’s heroic resistance. Heavy Japanese 
attack at Prome. At night R.A.F. bombs 
Mat ford works at Poissy. 

April 2. Indian Congress Party replies 
to British proposab. At night, R.A.F. 
again raids Poissy. 

April 3. Japanese bomb 31andalay. 
American bombers raid Rangoon and 
Andamans from Indian bases. Loss of 
H.M. destroyer Heythrop ” announced. 

April 5, Japanese bomb Colombo, 
losing 27 aircraft. At night, R.A.F. bombs 
Cologne and Rhineland ; abo Gcnne- 
villiers works, near Parb. 

April 6, Attack on Bataan positions 
grows fiercer. Japanese land on Bougain- 
ville (Solomons) ; they bomb ports in 
Madras Presidency. 

April 7. Britbh reply to Congress 
Party’s counter-proposab for Indian 
settlement. Adm. Hclfrich apptd. C.-in-C. 
Dutch and N.E.I. forces in Far East. 
Loss of H.M. destroyer ** Havock ” and 
submarine ” Tempest ” announced. 

April 9. Surrender of Wainwright’s 
forces on Bataan ; Wainwright goes to 
Corregidor. Japanese bomb Trincomalee, 
losing 21 aircraft ; H.M. embers ” Dorset- 
shire and ” Cornwall ” and the aircraft 
carrier ‘‘ Hermes ” sunk in Indian Ocean 
by enemy aircraft. British submarine 
sinks Italian ember in Mediterranean. 

April 10. Breakdown of Indian nego- 
tiations : Congress Party rejects Britbh 
proposab. Japanese land on Cebu and on 
Billiton Island. 

April 11. New Cabinet in Bulgaria under 
Filoff as Premier and Foreign Minister. 


April 12. Heavy bombing and shelling 
of Corregidor. In Burma, enemy resumes 
offensive N. of Toungoo ; British with- 
draw. Iran breaks off relations with 
Japan. R..\.F. bombers raid Genoa and 
Turin. 

April 13, Thirteen American bombers 
raid the Pliilipjiines from Australian 
bases. Apptmt. of Lord Loub Mount- 
batten a.s Chief of Combined Operations 
announced, dating from March 18. Adm. 
Somerville apptd. C.in-C. Kiustern fleet. 

April 14. Pierre Laval becomt's chief of 
Vichy Govt. R.A.F., in a raid on Port 
Blair (Andamans), destroys 13 Japanese 
dying boats. 

April 15. Briti.sh forces in Burma 
retire to new positions on Irrawaddy. 
At night, R.A.F. bombers attack St. 
Nazaire. 

April 16. More Japanese land in 
Panay. George Cross awarded to Malta. 

April 17. Oilfields at Yenangyaung 
destroyed by British forces as they witli- 
draw. Lancaster bombers attack Augs- 
burg in daylight ; seven out of twelve 
lost in the operation. 

April 18. American medium bombers, 
led by Maj.-Gen Doolittle, raid Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama and Nagoya, 
taking off from U.S. aircraft carrier 
“ Hornet ” when SOO miles from Japan. 
Von Leob removed from command on 
Leningrad front. Free French submarine 
“ Surcouf ” announced lost. Enemy 
submarines sliell C u r a 9 .a o . Petain 
appoints Admiral Darlan as his successor, 
and also as Chief of Armed forces. 

April 21. General Giraud escapes from 
fortress at Konigstein to Switzerland. 

April 22. Loss of H.M, A.S. ” Vampiro” 
(destroyer) announced. Reconnaissance 
raid on Boulogne by Combined Operations 
force. Announced that American forces 
are in India. 

April 23. New Zealand included in 
new U.S. Naval command. South African 
Govt breaks off relations with Vichy. 
R.A.F. delivers first of four successive 
heavy night attacks on Rostock. 

April 24. German night raid on 
Exeter, first of a series of reprisal bomb- 
ings (“ Baedeker ” raids) of Cathedral 
cities. 

April 25. Loss of H.M. destroyer 
” Southwold ” announced. Night raid on 
Bath. R.A.F. bombs Skoda works at 
Pilsen. 

April 26. After a speech to the 
Reichstag, Hitler is given powers of 
supreme law lord, overriding the judiciaiy*. 
Another raid on Bath. 

April 27. Night raid on Norwich. 

April 28. Sir Sta fiord Cripps reports 
to Parliament on his Indian mission. 
Night raid on York. R.A.F. attacks Kiel 
(“ Scharnhorst ” there). 

April 29. Japanese capture Lasliio. 
Switzerland instead of Argentina to 
protect interests of Allies in Japan. 
Hitler and ISIussoUni meet at Salzburg. 

April 30, H.M.S. “Edinburgh” 
damaged by U-boat in Arctic (sunk in 
later attack on May 2). 
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BLACK-OUT IN NEW YORK 
The two larger photographs were taken 
earlj in 1942 from the Radio Corporation 
of America Building, looking south. Top, 
time 9.29p.m., just before a test black-out; 
below, at 9.30 p.m. ; the glow in back- 
ground, against which the Empire State 
Building is dimly silhouetted, came from 
an area not included in the black-out. 
Right, air-raid precaution notice on a 
lamp-post in Fifth Avenue. 

Photos, Fox; "New York Times" Photos 





Chapter 215 


SIX MONTHS OF GIGANTIC EFFORT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

In this Chapter, covering the first half of 1942, the story of America's war effort 
is told by Spencer Brodney, Editor of ‘ Current History ’ {New York). The 
reactions of the people to the crippling disasters of December 1941 and the 
following months are described — the enormous programme for war construction ; 
the building up of the armed forces ; the gradual and all-compelling marshal- 
ling of American opinion behind the President 


T he United States was organizing 
for war — was, in fact, already in 
the war — well before Japan struck 
the first blow on December 7, 1941. 
The outbreak of the conflict in Europe 
more than two years before had made 
many Americans, and none more than 
President Roosevelt, feel that they 
would inevitably become involved. A 
vast defence programme had been 
launched and was being steadily ex- 
panded in spite of strong opposition 
from the various anti-interventionist 
and anti-war sections of the community. 
Thus it happened that, although Pearl 
Harbour came as a shock which for 
the moment left the nation breathless, 
it did not by any means find America 
having to start from scratch in organiz- 
ing for the struggle. 

Primarily America could contribute to 
the war effort of the United Nations by 
throwing the full weight of her industrial 
power into the scales, but the United 
States Government never intended to 
be content with only providing weapons 
and supplies. It meant to take as 
big a hand in the actual fighting as any 
other nation waging war on the Axis, 
and to be one of the chief artificers of 
the victory on which the future peace of 
the world should be built. Hence it 
was inevitable that America should 
have a part in planning the grand 
strategy of the war commensurate with 
her contribution to the common cause. 


Changes 
in High 
Command 


This immediately gave rise to the 
question of the High Command and the 
necessity for the most effective coordina- 
tion of the plans of the 
British and American 
war leaders in par- 
ticular. First of all, 
changes were made in the American 
command as a result of the disaster 
at Pearl Harbour. On December 17, 
1941, it was announced that Admiral 
H. Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, Lieut. -General W. Short, 
Commander of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, and 
Major-General F. Martin, Commander 
of the Army Air Corps in Hawaii, had 
been removed from active duty. Tliis 
cleared the way for the appointment 


on December 20 of Admiral Ernest J. 
King as Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet and for his being 
subsequently given complete authority 
over all naval operations. Similar 
authority was conferred on Major- 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 
European theatre of operations. (He 
was made Lieut.-General on July 7, 1 942. ) 

More important than these purely 
internal changes were those resulting 
from Mr. JVinston Churchill's visit to 
President Roosevelt soon after the Pearl 
Harbour catastrophe. The first notable 
step towards a combined war effort was 
taken on New Year’s Day, 1942, when 
representatives of 26 countries at 
Washington signed the United Nations’ 
Pact (see p. 1967) with its pledge to 
use aU resources for the overthrow of 
the Axis, and not to make a separate 
armistice or peace. One of the first 
practical results of the conference was 
the selection of General Sir Archibald 
WaveU to head a unified command in 
the Pacific war, and the establishment 


of a liai.son in Washington to coordinati- 
the United Nations’ war effort in the 
Pacific area. A further result was 
that when General Douglas MacArthur 
escaped from Bataan to Australia he 
was jjut in command not only of the 
American forces but of all United 
Nations forces in the south-west Pacific. 

The original Pacific Council in Wash- 
ington did not include all the British 
Dominions nor the Netherlands Goverii- 
ment-in-exile, which, with Great Britain 
and the Dominions, worked together 
through another Council in London. 
Late in March, after a conference of 
repre.-entatives of the United Nations 
(at which Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Aus- 
tralian Minister of External Affairs, 
was prominent), a new Pacific Council 
was set up in Washington, the members 
including Great Britain, the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Canada and 
China. Its purpose was to discuss the 
political ramifications of the war effort 
to the end, as President Roosevelt put 





SYMBOLIZING THE SWITCH-OVER TO WAR PRODUCTION 

One of a series put out by the American Office for Emergency Management, this poster by Jean 
Carlu emphasizes the dual demand of the assembly line and the firing line. At the top a 
mechanic operates a pneumatic riveter on steelwork ; beneath, a machine-gunner is shown. 
Behind the firing line a huge industrial army was built up to supply it. 

Photo., Wide World Photos 
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it, of assuring “ tlie complete coopera- 
tion and understanding of all the 
nations concerned.” The Pacific Council 
in London kept in close touch with 
this new body. Here, as in so many 
other directions, America was striving 
to make the “ United Nations ” mean 
all that the name implied. Vital as was 
the military and political cooperation 
that had been initiated, it would have 
been incomplel'e without machinery 
for economic collaboration between the 
United Nations. Foremost among the 
organizations created for this latter 
purpO'G were the joint economic boards 
set up in January 1942 by Great 
Britain and the United States to pool 
and distribute shipping, munitions and 
raw materials. 


Lease-Lend : 
4i Billion 
Dollars 


The Lease-Lend Act, which had be- 
come law on March 11, 1941, played 
an ever more important part in the 
American effort to increase and con- 
solidate the fighting 
strength of the United 
Nations. By May 31, 
1942,aid from this source 
had already amounted to $4,500,000,000 
and was n.smg to an estimated annual 
rate of $8,4.100,000,000. War materials 
accounted for more than half the figure, 
but manufactured goods and food- 
stuffs were also being sent abroad in 
large quantities. After negotiations for 
more than six months Great Britain 
and the United States, on February 23, 
1912. signed a treaty implementing 
tjie original lease-lend programme and 







ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, U.S. NAVY 
He was appointed C.-in-C. of the U.S. Fleet on December 20, 1941, 
and three months later placed in control of all U.S. naval opera- 
tions. His wide experience included command of a submarine 
division, of the aircraft carrier ‘ Lexington,’ of aircraft battle craft, 
and of a patrol force. Photo, “ March of Time 


LT.-GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
On June 25, 1942, he was designated Com- 
manding General, U.S. forces in the European 
theatre of war, with H.Q. in London. Earlier 
he had been Chief of War Plans Division, 
U.S. War Dept. General Staff, and from 
April X942 Asst. Chief of Staff in charge ot 
Operations Division, Office of Chief of Staff, 
Washington. Photo, Topical Press 

providing for reciprocity wherever 

possible. One consequence of this was 
that, as American troops moved over- 
seas, British and also Australian aid 
was afforded on an ever-increasing 
scale. The Lease-Lend Pact opened the 
way for “all other countries of like 
mind” to enter into 
’ similar arrangements. 

1 One of the ques- 
tions on which Britain 
i and America might 

. , perhaps not have 

• been able to see eye to 

eye was the relative 
importance of the war 
in Europe and the 
war in the Pacific. 
Nevertheless, it was 
agreed that the 
United Nations 
should aim at knock- 
ing out Germany be- 
fore turning in full 
force against Japan. 
To this there was 
some opposition in 
the U.S.A. among 
those who clamoured 
against treating the 
war in the Pacific as 
a “ side-show.” But 
it was obvious that 
America could not 
wage war on an 
equally large scale on 
both sides of the 



world, and that the most that could be 
done until Germany was defeated would 
be to keep open the trans-Pacific lines of 
communication and to hold the enemy 
in the South-West Pacific so that 
Australia would be safe from invasion. 


Another important question of grand 
strategy that America strove to prevent 
from causing friction concerned Eussia. 
Premier Stalin’s insistence on a Second 
Front in Europe was regarded by most 
Americans as necessary for the speedy 
defeat of Germany ; but in certain 
influential quarters the old fear of 
Bolshevism was still alive and was said 
to be obstructing the wholehearted aid 
that Eussia so urgently needed. When, 
however, Molotov (Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar) visited Washington late in May, 
President Eoosevelt took the occasion 
to strengthen Eusso-American relations. 
The most definite result of Molotov’s 
stay in America was the signing of a 
master Lease-Lend Pact, similar to 
that between Britain and America. 


Its main purpose was to increase and 
speed up deliveries to Eussia despite 
the added demands on American pro- 
duction and the dangers that lurked 
along the sea lanes. American aid 
had already been by no means incon- 
siderable, and now there was the 
assurance that it would be greater and 
more effective. As for a 
Second Front, the White ^o^otov 

House announced that 
during Molotov’s visit a 
full understanding had been reached on 
the “ urgent tasks of creating a Second 
Front in Europe in 1942.” To judge 
by the discussion that followed, these 
words were not quite so clear as they 
seemed, for it was argued that the 
understanding did not refer to the 
actual opening of a Second Front, 
but to the “ urgent tasks ” that would 
yet have to be carried out before 
a Second Front could be opened in 
1942. The general trend of opinion 
seemed to be definitely toward regard- 
ing Eussia as one of the Great Powers 
that were destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the post-war world, and 
with which it would be advisable to 
prepare to work and live. This fact 
was recognized in the provision in the 
new Eusso-American Agreement for 
post-war cooperation. 


American organization for war during 
the first six montks of 1942 was deter- 
mined primarily by the immediate 
demand of defeating the Axis powers, 
but it was obvious., that many of the 
measures adopted to this end were at 
the same time shaped by the gradually 
developing idea of the part that 
America should play in the Peace settle- 
ment. Many Americans, for instance, 
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60,000 warplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns, and 8,000,000 tons of 
shipping within twelve months. Al- 
though some items on the list were 
reduced because of the need to increase 
others, on the whole the programme 
was well under way within six months. 
In short, even in these first months 
America was magnificently living up to 
the pledge it had given to become 
“ the Arsenal of Democracy.” Without 
this vast production, it is highly im- 
probable that the tide of battle would 
have begun to turn so soon against the 
Axis Powers. 


VISIT WHICH STRENGTHENED RUSSO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Towards the end of May 1942 Mr. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Commissar, went to Washington, 
where he signed a master Lease-Lend Agreement for his country and discussed with President 
Roosevelt the opening of a second front in Europe. (Left to right) Admiral King, Mr. Cordell 
Hull (Secretary of State), General Marshall, Mr. Molotov, Mr. Litvinov (Soviet Ambassador) — in 
front of the Russian bomber in which the visitor flew back to Moscow. 

Photo, Paul Popper 


arming and equipping of the millions 
of fighting men that it was unhesitatingly 
resolved .should be thrown into the 
breach. This required that many more 
millions of people should be mobilized 
to provide weapons and supplies for 
America’s armed forces, as well as for 
the United Nations which had already 
been receiving aid all over the world. 
On December 7, 1941, about 55,000,000 
persons were gainfully employed in the 
United States ; within six months the 
number rose to 59,000,000 — about 40 
per cent of the total population. Of that 
number over 10,000,000 were directly 
engaged in war work and many more 
were producing materials needed by 
America'.s allies abroad. 


When President Roosevelt announced 
to Congre.ss on January 6, 1942, his 
production programme for the year, the 
world, and particularly the United 
States, wondered whether it would be 
possible for the nation to turn out 


Obviously someone had to pay and 
go on paying for the eSort. This was 
the burden that fell on the American 
people, of whom a 
large proportion enjoys Taxpayers’ 
a higher standard of Burdens 

living than many other 
peoples. When the war came, despite 
vast resources, an abundant supply of 
man-power and a highly developed in- 
dustrial system, a strain was placed on 
the American economy that few had 
foreseen, and that puzzled many who 
believed that the nation could be in- 
volved in a world war and at the same 
time go on doing business and enjoying 
life as usual. Not even America was 
equal to that. Shortages, not only of 
vital materials but also of many smaU 
things that contributed to comfort, 
began to make themselves felt and to 


Some ob.'iervers who followed day by 
day the steps by which the American 
war economy was brought into being 
could not help getting 
Smooth the impre.ssion that 
Transition America was muddling 
through. Yet the 
wrangling and friction that furnished 
the theme of endless newspaper storie.s 
merely reflected the necessary and not 
at all exces.sive discussion of ways and 
means that in a democracy should attend 
any vast enterprise. Actually, when 
one looks back, the remarkable thing 
is how smoothly and rapidly every- 
thing fell into place. This is proved 
by the enormous increase that soon 
began in the production of weapoiw 
and the innumerable items of war 
materials and supplies. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRODUCTION CHIEFS 

In June 1942 Mr. Oliver Lyttelton visited Washington to confer with his ‘ opposite number ' 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson. Chairman of the War Production Board of the U.S.A seen here (left) 
hghtmg Mr, I^yttelton's cigarette. On March 12 Mr. Lyttelton had been appointed Minister of 
Production, with chief responsibility for British war production as a whole. 

PhotOf Keystone 
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CHANGE-OVER IN U.S. CAR INDUSTRY 
In January 1942 the vast motor-car industry of America 
switched over to the production of military vehicles. (Top> 
left) Ford No. 30,337,509 rolls off the assembly hne — the last 
for the duration. Petrol (gasoUne) sales were cut by 20 per 
cent in March, and after May 15, when official rationing 
began, the average motorist could get only three gallons per 
week ; ration card below. The effect on Amenca's highways 
is graphically shown by the photographs of the West Side 
Highway along Riverside, New York (lower, left), before 
rationing of petrol was introduced, and (top right) after 
rationing — this in a country with nearly one motor vehicle for 
every four persons. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND THE SERVICES 

(Top) At an American small-arms factory which turns out ‘So-calibre armour-piercing cartridges 
for machine-guns used in aircraft ; these presses are in the finishing line. (Centre) Operating a 
pneumatic riveter on aircraft fuselage members. (Below) Uniforms of the American Women's 
Army Auxiliary Corps: (left) officer's winter dress (olive and khaki); (centre) summer uniform- 
(right) private’s summer uniform, khaki. Fhotos, Sport <f: General ; “March of Time ” Topical 



afEect the people in all sorts of unexpec- 
ted and disconcerting ways. Materials 
required for the production of armaments 
were strictly rationed for civilian use 
if, by chance, surpluses were available. 
Goods needed by America’s allies on 
the battle-fronts were allocated to these 
countries under lease-lend and were 
consequently limited for American con- 
sumption. At the same time foreign 
sources of supply, particularly those in 
the Orient, were cut off. These re- 
strictions and shortages were felt all 
the more because of the tremendous 
increase in purchasing power in the 
hand-s of American war workers. More 
people than ever before were trying to 
buy steadily decreasing quantities of 
goods. 

Before the war there had been over 






one for every four persons, in the United 
States. Americans had come to imagine 
that existence was hardly possible 
without a car, and had grown accus- 
tomed to buying a new one every few 
years. In fact, not a few “ traded-in ” 
their used cars for the latest models 
every year. To such a people a ban 
on driving for all but essential purposes 
was perhaps as severe a deprivation as 
could be thought of. Yet it came about, 
and one of the strangest spectacles 
in the months after the Pearl Harbour 
disaster was the steady disappearance 
of automobiles from the streets and 
motor highways. 

On New Year’s Day, 1942, the 
Government ordered the stoppage of 
the manufacture of new motor-cars and 
of the retail sale of new 
cars and lorries. A few 
days later the auto- 
mobile industry was 
called upon to begin converting its 
plants to war production, a change 
that was carried out with remarkable 
speed. Instead of between 3,500,000 
and 4,(X)0,000 passenger cars a year 
that were formerly being built, the 
manufacturers began turning out a 
steady stream of army lorries, jeeps, 
tanks, aeroplanes, aeroplane parts and 
even ammunition. 


Ban on 
New Cars 
& Lorries 


To conserve rubber the rationing of 
tires began on January 5, 1942, and 
from that time on onlv war workers, 
doctors, and others in e.-'.-^ential occupa- 
tions were entitled to buy new tires. 
In the first month the effect was that 
only 357,974 tires were sold instead of 
the normal monthly turnover of 
4,(X)0,0(X). At the same time the 
Government restricted the retreading of 
old tires, and drivers had to do the best 
they could with what they had. Nor 
was this the whole of the American 
motorist s problem. A shortage of 
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tankers that carried petrol soon made 
itself felt, particularly on the Eastern 
seaboard of the United States. Even 
before the war an informal system of 
petrol rationing had begun in the 
summer of 1941, when filling stations 
closed at 7 o’clock every evening in 
order to limit sales. On March 19, 
1942, the Government ordered a 20 
per cent cut in petrol retail sales, and 
filling stations began to ration supplies 
to drivers with renewed vigour. By 
May the situation had become so acute 
that official rationing came into force. 
Ration books were issued, and after 
May 15 the average American motorist 
was entitled to only three gallons of 
petrol a week. A larger ration was 
granted to those who were engaged in 
essential industries or who had to use 
their cars for business or other necessary 
purposes. Pleasure driving was no 
longer- countenanced, and Americans 
had to find other ways of getting from 
place to place — or else they had to stay 
at home. 

Shortages and restrictions steadily 
became the rule in every aspect of daily 
Ufe. On January 27, 1942, Donald M. 

Nelson, head of the 
Drastic War Production Board, 

Rationing authorized Leon 

Henderson (Federal 
Price Administrator) to ration all goods 
and commodities sold at retail. Almost 
immediately the amormt of cotton and 
woollen textiles available for civilian use 
was cut 50 per cent. Only 20 per cent 

U.S. ARMY NEWSPAPER 
The first issue of * Yank/ appearing on 
June 13, 1942, contained a contribution by 
President Roosevelt entitled ‘ Why We 
Fight.’ The cover, here reproduced, showed 
an American gun-craw in Australia. 
t hoto, “ New York Times ” Photo 
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AMERICA GETS HER FIRST RATION BOOKS 
Ration Book No. i was for sugar and coffee, and came into use in May 1942. The outside 
pages with holder’s certificate are shown at top ; the inside ones, with coupons and Registrar’s 
certificate underneath. Petrol rationing (see p. 2145) followed soon after. 


of the 1941 output of electric light 
bulbs was available for 1942 ; vacuum 
cleaners were subjected to an initial re- 
duction of 25 per cent. After January 15 
no more spirituous liquor might be 
manufactured, the alcohol being trans- 
ferred to the production of explosives. 
However, it was estimated that the 
amount of liquor on hand would be 
enough for four years. Sugar made an 
early appearance on the scarcity list, 
and rationing became the rule, with a 
maximum quota for each person of 50 
pounds a year. A 60 per cent reduc- 
tion in the manufacture and delivery of 
tin cans, ordered by the War Production 
Board late in January, struck at the 
American fondness for canned foods. 

• The restrictions of car driving had led 
to a new vogue for the bicycle, but in 
April the sale of new bicycles was pro- 
hibited, and Americans were forced to 
rely still more upon their feet for loco- 
motion. In the same month the manu- 
facture of radio sets and photographic 
apparatus was discontinued for the 
duration of the war. Non-essential 
building also came under a ban, while 
regulations to .‘•ave fabrics in ready- 
made garments opened an era in which 
men would have to forgo tum-up.s on 
trousers and women would have to be 
content with plain skirts. 

Not a day passed without some change 
in the way Americans were accustomed 
to live. On May 4 they got their first 
ration books, which were for sugar. 
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Petrol rationing, as we have seen, came 
a few days later. Everywhere shortages 
cropped up and restrictions came into 
force to modify the American tradition 
that everybody could do as he pleased.- 
But it seemed that the great assault on 
their prized individualism was being 
taken in good part by the vast majority 
of the people. They realized that all 
these inconveniences and discomforts 
were necessary for the waging of a total 
war and, since they were more fully 
employed and better paid than ever 
before, and the country itself was not 
under attack, they also were aware that 
their burden was a light one compared 
with the peoples of countries actually 
ravaged by the war. 

At the core of practically all America’s 
problem in organizing for %var and 
creating a war economy was the 
question of manpower 
— how to assign the Manpower 
greatest possible Problems 
number as well as the 
right kind of men and women to 
various duties of combat service and 
war labour : the Selective Service Act 
of 1940, popularly known as the Draft, 
had already made military duty obli- 
gatory on millions of Americans. The 
residt was that the strength of the Armv 
had grown from 174,000 in July 1939 
to over 1,600,000 towards the end of 
1941. Then, as .<oon as America was 
ill the war, the Draft was extended 
to all males between the age.s of 18 
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MORE ACCOMMODATION FOR WAR WORKERS 
War activities brought so many people to Washington that, in the American phrase, apartments 
were often rented from the blueprints — booked up before they were built. This photograph 
shows new building operations undertaken near the American capital early in 1942 in an attempt 
to ease the situation. Photo, “ March of Time ” 


and 65. with liability for military service 
for all between 20 and 45. The ex- 
pansion of the armed forces from this 
point onward was so steady that at 
the end of the first six months after 
Pearl Harbour there were 2,500,000 
men in the .Army, 526,000 in the Navy 
■ and PKi.iKM) in the Marines ; 10,500,000 
worker-, were employed in war plants 
and were thus entitled to deferment 
of niilitarv service. 

It was not long before the respective 
needs of the fighting forces, industr}’ 
and agriculture gave rise to a man- 
power controversy. 
War Dept. Farmers and producers 
Criticized of war materials .‘■ought 
to hold back workers 
they regarded as essential, and in some 
quarters there was criticism of the AVar 
Department for aiming at an .\rmy on 
a larger scale than would be needed 
But since tlie military leaders were 
credited with knowing how many 
million men would bo necessary for the 
dual war in Europe and the Pacific 
they were allowed to go ahead with 
little actual opposition. Naturally 
industrj', business and numerou.s other 
peacetime activities began to suffer 
from growing labour shortages, while 
the evervdav couvenieiices and com- 


Iforts which the people ^oked ujon as 


a matter of course became increasingly 
scarcer. Inevitably women were 
pressed into service in ever larger 
numbers. Not only were they now 
employed in factories and workshops, 
but they were given opportunities in 
jobs that had never before been thought 
of as women’s work. America had 
always been a country where women 
had more freedom and scope than 
elsewhere ; now they were wearing the 
trousers to an extent unprecedented 
aiurtvhere — and literally so as slacks ” 
came widely into fashion. Coiigre.ss 
marked its recognition of the women’.s 
part in the war by creating the 
AVonieii’s Army Auxiliary Corps — the 
■■ A\'.A.ACS " — the first of such organiza- 
tions to release men in uniform from 
desk jobs for more strenuous kinds of 
service. 

Altogether, therefore, the first six 
months after Pearl Harbour saw the 
United States make remarkably good 
progress toward becoming a nation 
organized for total war. In part that 
was due, as has already been said, to 
the n'any measures of preparedness 
that had been adopted and put into 
operation before the nation became 
directly involved in the conflict. But 
that progress would not have been 
possible except for the combination of 
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the vast natural resources, the ex- 
tensive and highly developed industrial 
plant and equipment, the organizing 
ability and technical skill and abun- 
dant and vigorous man power that had 
already made the United States the 
greatest single productive unit in the 
world, and therefore the most formid- 
able for the waging of a long war that 
depended as no other war ever had 
on the use of machines. 

Yet even all this might not be enough 
against a resourceful and ruthlessly 
efificient enemy if with the machines 
there were not the right kind of morale 
among the men who handled them. Of 
that morale there was no doubt. No 
war in American history had provoked 
so little internal opposition, and no- 
where was there any disposition to 
argue that it would suffice to remain 
on the defensive. The American people 
were as nearly unanimous as anv people 
could be that only by smashing offen- 
sives, first against Germany and then 
against Japan, could the war be 
brought to a speedy and victorious 
conclusion. s 

On December 7, 1941, the day that 
the Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbour 
President Roosevelt won his long 
struggle for his belief that this was a 
war that America could not keep out 
of, and that when it went in it would 
have to be with everything America 
had. Behind him on that stand were 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. 




Chapter 216 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR: GROUPINGS 

AND REACTIONS 

After Japan struck at the United States in December 1941 the 20 Latin 
American Republics were brought up sharply against the realities of the great 
conflict which had divided Europe and was now to threaten all America. 

How they acted during 1942, and some of their major problems, are here 
discussed, with an account of the Pan-American Conferences 


I N considering the attitude ot the 
20 Latin American republics 
towards the Second World War it 
IS essential to bear in mind certain 
fundamental characteristics common to 
them all. Not least of these is the 
historical fact that there is a Latin 
American outlook on life ” which is 
liberal and democratic. This applies to 
all the peoples, though not to all the 
present regimes : the “ New State ” of 
Brazil, for example, was a quasi-Fascist 
dictatorship, while the government of 
Argentina was oligarchical, reactionary 
and almost feudalistic. The Argentine 
Government was the only one among 
the twenty countries to show any pro- 
Axis leanings. Another characteristic 
of the Latin American nations is their 
willingness to get together to .settle 
their disputes and to plan for common 
aims. The two characteristics ment ioned 
decided in advance what would be the 
attitude of Latin America in the 
struggle, and there have been no 
surprises. Events and clashes of the 
war have produced the expected re- 
actions. The table in page 2158 
indicates attitudes and groupings. 

No event served so greatly to canalize 
attitudes and groupings as the .Japanese 


attack on Pearl Harbour, December 7, 
. , . ^ 1941. After it opinion 

crystallized ; a w h o 1 e 
_ ^ hemisphere awoke to 

anger threatening danger, 
and began to act. Before that date, 
and of considerable importance, was 
the gradual realization of sinister Nazi 
• intentions in regard to Latin America, 
as shown bv blatant Fifth Column 


activities and public exposures of local 
German plotting. U-boat attacks made 
without warning on unarmed .shipping 
belonging to Latin American coimtries 
or oft their coast* created widespread 
indignation. A considerable contribu- 
tion towards the creation of a pro- 
Ally public opinion was the defeat of 
the Luftwafie by the R.A.F. in 1940, 
while the courage and character shown 
by the people of Britain during the 
period of heavy aerial attacks on cities 
and ports in 1940—41 evoked the 
sympathy and admiration of Latin 
Americans everywhere. Then there 


had been the Battle ot the River 
Plate (December 13, 1939). No Axis 
propaganda could counteract the 
psychological effects produced by these 
events, to which Pearl Harbour was the 
climax. While in 1939 the Isolation of 
the Americas made Latin American neu- 
trality tenable, isolation wa.s no longer 
a reality after the 1940 Axis threat 
to Brazil from Dakar, and the great 
initial advantage won by Japan by 
her foul blow to U.S. naval power. A 
continent moved into action. 

Interrelations among theiuselves and 
the relations of Latin American nation.s 
with the U.S.A., as shown by Roose- 
velt’s policy and the trend of Pan- 
Americanism, facilitated the organiza- 
tion and coordination of war effort. 
The highly successful policy of the 
“ Good Neighbour ” launched by the 
first Roosevelt administration caused a 
steady weakening of Latin American 
hostility towards the U.S. A., which 


had grown during years of an exploiting 
“ dollar diplomacy.” Paii-American- 
ism may be defined as the tendency 
of the independent nations of the New 
World to associate on a basis of common 
interests for common aims. The Pan- 
American Conference at Panama in 
1939 initiated discus.sions on hemi- 
sphere problems arising out of the 
threatening world situation, and some 
solid progress was made. But the 
results of that Conference must be 
regarded merely as preliminary when 
one considers the basic achievements of 
the next Pan-American Conference, 
held at Rio de Janeiro, January 15-28, 
1942. This was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the whole continent, 
with ten of its countries (including 
the U.S. A.) now at war with the Axis, 
and three with diplomatic relations 
broken off. 

The remainder had either extended 
non - belligerent rights to American 



WHEN V SIGNS MARKED ALL NAZI BUILDINGS IN LA PAZ 

Bolivia broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, Italy and Japan m January 1942 ; she 
declared war on them in April 1943. Long before, however, the people of La Paz (the capital) 
had shown where their sympathies lay : the above photograph, taken m the late summer of 1941, 
shows Victory V’s painted overnight on the front of an important Nazi building. 

Photo issued by the Ministry of Information 
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IDEOLOGICAL CHANGE-OVER AT SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
Top, a meeting of local S.A. ' Assault Troops ’ in Santiago ; a Chilean flag at left and Nazi 
banners behind. At the rear stands a Chilean officer : (summer of 1941). Chile broke oH relations 
with the Axis on January 20, 1943, ^hen there were huge popular demonstrations in favour of 
this course. Lower photograph shows the crowd in front of the Presidential palace in the capital. 

Phritr)9, ** New York Times Magazine ” ; Keystone 



nations at war or had reaffirmed solid- 
arity in the face of Axis 8.ggression. 
The U.S.A. and Mexico had already 
taken a realistic step by the creation 
of a Joint Defence Commission. The 
Rio Conference produced highly con- 
crete results, which may be summarized 
as follows : 


It was agreed that the republics, “ in 
accordance with the procedures established 
by their own laws and in conformity with 
the position and circumstances obtaining 
in each country,” would ‘‘ recommend the 
breaking off of their diplomatic relations 
with Japan, Germany and Italy,” and that 
they would not renew such relations without 
prior consultation. 

Solidarity and determination to collabor- 
ate for hemisphere defence were reaffirmed. 

While Argentina and Brazil opposed the 
proposal to adhere to the Atlantic Charter, 
the Conference took cognizance of the 
Charter and expressed approval that it 
conformed to the spirit of American heritage. 

Argentina refused to agree to the proposal 
to declare all allies of the U.S.A. non- 
belligerent. 

It was resolved that no American State 
at war with a non-American State should 
be treated by other republics as a belligerent, 
and it was recommended that facilities be 
granted to those countries which, in the 
opinion of each government, contribute to 
the defence of hemisphere interests. 

Relations should be continued with 
governments in exile of Axis-occupied terri- 
tories fighting for sovereignty. 

Resolutions passed embraced a variety 
of decisions : for cooperation and co- 
ordination of all relevant activities, from 
Fifth Column to aviation facilities for 
American citizens and nations to the ex- 
clusion of those of the Axis, and the creation 
in Washington of an Inter-American Mili- 
tary, Naval and Technical Commission. 

Other resolutions dealt with economic, 
commercial and financial measures for 
collaboration, including the elimination of 
barriers against the free flow of strategic 
minerals and war materials. Agreement was 
reached on a Joint War Production Plan, 
and for intensification of the work of the 
Inter-American Development Commission. 

Finally, that collective security should 
be founded on “ just, effective and liberal 
economic systems,” and that a new order 
of peace must be supported by economic 
principles to ensure equitable and lasting 
international trade with equal opportunities 
for all nations. To this end an Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference 
charged with war and post-war problems 
should be created. 


Altogether some 40 resolutions, re- 
commendations and declarations were 
approved by all America at this most 
important Conference, 
winch, must be regarded 
as a landmark in 
American history. on erence 

The 100 per cent success hoped for 
was not reached, chiefly because 
Argentina had forced a weakening of 
the original resolution in favour of all- 
roimd severance of relations with the 
Axis. Yet the progress made was solid ; 
the Conference provided the essential 
blueprint for continental eSort and 
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CHRYSLERS BUILD M-3 TANKS INSTEAD OF MOTOR CARS 
When the great automobile industry of America settled down to the building of armoured fighting vehicles and 
transport lorries, its output was enormous. In normal times it had turned out between three and four million passenger 
vehicles per annum, and now it had to tackle President Roosevelt’s programme for 45,000 tanks, with hosts of other 
military vehicles, dunng the year. Above, General Grant tanks 1M-3S) in the Chrysler works at Detroit 

Photo, T^i< tonal Pre--^' 








OPENING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN THE 

President Getuho Vargas, of Brazil, made the opening address to the delegates, the Foreign 
mis ers o 21 mencan Republics : United States, Argentina, Panama, Salvador, Costa Rica, 
tuba, Santo Domingo, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Chile, Brazil, Colombia, 
c Bolivia, Ecuador and Paraguay. Mr. Sumner Welles, American 

er ecre ry o State, was leader of the United States delegation. Twice previously the 
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TIRADENTES palace at RIO DE JANEIRO. JANUARY 15, 1942 

Conference had met — in 1938 at Lima, and in July 1940, at Havana. On the present occasion 
their purpose, in the words of Mr. Sumner Welles, was ‘ to take counsel as to the course our 
Governments should take under the shadow of this dire threat to our continued existence as 
free peoples.' (See tabular statement in page 2158.) He called for unity, a common policy 
of defence and immediate action against Axis agents. Photo, KeyHons 
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Th ^ WKLCOMES BRITISH AND AMERICAN WAR HEROES " '' 

The tumultuous greeting to war heroes on lime a au j WAK rifcKObS 

Mr La Guard.a Among the guests of honoi wer^ : Sqdr Ldr J^D NeCof rc ‘ W "''r T’T? 

Flt.-Lt. C Q. McColpin, D.F C trd Eagle Sauadmn • P.let rtrJ' V-C- , Wmg-Cmdr. M. Loudon, D.F.C.; 

D.F.M. ; Sgt. D, N Huntley R A F an^ L “ut’ G t ° ^ M. A. D. Riddell, 

Carruthers U.S.A.A.F., ; Lieut. J. M. Hall and Sgt. R, G. Herbert d “m M m' 

D S.O., R.N.V.R. I Chief E.R.A. Harry toward, D.S.M:’R^^;:■f e“;”- aT”rso°n:’li.sX 








collaboration in the war, and may be 
considered the keystone of all-American 
collaboration. 

Notwithstariding this considerable 
achievement all was not plain sailing, 
and the Latin American nations were, 
in fact, tormented by difficulties and 
anxieties. First, the world shipping 
problem had rapidly become so acute 
after the outbreak of war that those 
countries had to face the pro.spect of 
severe economic crisis ; and this had 
not diminished by the end of 1942. 
Every republic had to face in varying 
degree the Axis Fifth Column activities, 
which in some constituted a real menace. 
One million Germans in Brazil, 250,000 
in Argentina, 50,000 in Chile, and 
thousands in the other countries — 
mostly Nazified Germans, organized for 
sabotage, subversion and even military 
action — ^this was an internal canker of 
perilous proportions. It caused a verit- 
able nightmare for the safety of the 
Panama Canal, of north-east and 
southern Brazil, Uruguay and the 
Magellan territories of Argentina and 
Chile — all vulnerable areas. Vast Italian 
populations added to the danger : two 
millions in Argentina, as many in 
Brazil, 65,000 in Uruguay, 23,000 in 
Chile, and 30,000 in the other countries. 

While many of their institutions were 
under strict Fascist control and colla- 
borated with the Germans, it was 
estimated that two-thirds of the Italians 
in Latin America were 
anti-Fascist and demo- 
” ' * cratic. Their strongest 

roups Italy was the 

clergy, who did not subscribe to 
democratic doctrines and collaborated 
politically with Spanish clergy who 
were mostly Falangist in sympathy. 
In August 1942 at Montevideo a “ Pan- 
American ” Conference was held repre- 
senting eleven million Free Italians. It 
declared absolute solidarity with the 
United Nations and approved the 
Atlantic Charter. President Koosevelt’s 
master-stroke of political warfare in 
declaring that Italians in the U.S.A. 
were not to be treated as enemy aliens 
evoked joyous repercussions among the 
Italians of Latin America, and provided 
a powerful coxmter-force against the 
Nazi-Fascist-Falangist Fifth Column. 

In quite another category were the 
Japanese, since events showed that every 
Japanese resident abroad was a probable 
agent of the Tokyo government. There 
were over 200,000 Japanese in Brazil, 
22,000 in Peru, 6,000 in Mexico, 7,000 
in Argentina, and 7,000 scattered 
throughout Central America. Every- 
where they became a cause of appre- 
hension — in Sao Paulo the police 
placed the Japanese menace above the 



FEELINGS RAN HIGH IN NEUTRAL ARGENTINA 
There were two million Italians and 250,000 Germans m Argentina, together with 7,000 Japanese, 
which perhaps accounted for that country’s cautious attitude towards the Conference proposals 
at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. Top, in front, seated, Mr. Sumner Welles (right) with 
Dr. Enrique Ruiz Guihazu (Argentine Foreign Minister) at a Conference function. Lower photo- 
graph, a brawl at Buenos Aires between medical students and pro-Fascist nationalists. 

Photos, Planet yews ; Associated Pres'^ 



German and Italian, and introduced General von Faupel, with branches in 
drastic measures to deal with it. In Barcelona and Madrid and agents in 
addition to German, Italian and Bohle’s “Foreign Organization” in 
Japanese sources of anxiety, there was every Latin American country, provided 
everywhere in Latin America the direction for the Spanish Falangists 
Spani-sh “ Falange Exterior,” that everyvvhere. 

branch of the Spanish Fascist Party There was a genuine desire in all the 
which functions abroad, proclaims the Hispanic countries for friendship with a 
subtle doctrines of “ Hispanidad ” cleanly neutral Spain, which must 
(Spanishness), and, because of linguistic, always be to them the motherland 
cultural and spiritual affinities with the and not just a regime. With this went 
peoples, was a magnificent cloak for two anxieties : first, for the pro-Axis 
the dissemination of totalitarian philo- activities of Falangists, and second, 
sophy, for espionage, and pro-Axis lest Nationalist Spain should be drawn 
activities generally. The Nazi Ibero- into the war on Hitler’s side. General 
American Institute m Berlin under Franco’s publicly proclaimed (December 
2166 
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8, 1942) wish for a Hitler victory shocked 
millions of Hispano-Americans. The 
unequivocally pro-Axis declarations of 
responsible Spanish Ministers since 
1939, and in 1942 the realization that 
Nationalist Spam was putting herself 
on a war footing, created profound 
suspicion and the growth of poli- 
tical estrangement throughout Latin 
America. In Mexico, the government 
decided in 1942 to treat Spanish 
republican refugees as allies, and all 


supporters of General Franco as enemies. 
Elsewhere, a distinction was drawn 
between the two categories into which 
Spaniards — millions of them in Latin 
America — had divided themselves. The 
government of General Franco felt com- 
pelled to intensify propaganda to allay 
suspicions ; and Falangists began to 
observe caution. 

Such were the main outlines of the 
political picture of Latin America at 
the end oi 1942. Argentina maintained 


man intentions in Latin America, 
Sumner Welles’s warnings in October 
1942, and the sinking of Argentine 
shipping by U-boats did not shake 
the immovable attitude of the Argentine 
government. 

From the beginning, Mexico’s atti- 
tude was never in doubt, for Mexico was 
politically the most progressive Latin 
American democracy. By May 1942 
Germany claimed to have sunk over 
150,000 tons of “ enemy ” shipping in 
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neutrality and some aloofness, an official 

aloofness not representative of public 

feeling. The ruling oligarchy inclined 

to the view that the 

lauded, industrial and 

financial interests it re- 

presented could not lose 

and might even gain 

by an A.xis victory, but 

that the most certain 

gains would follow neu- 

trality. Foreign Minister 

Ruiz Guihazii, authori- 

tarian in .sympathy, held 

rigidly to neutrality. The 

disclosure.s in 1940-41 

by Argentine Deputy KIVPjH 

Taborda of local Axis 

conspiracies, the pub- 

lication in 1941 of 

Roo.sevelt’s map of Ger- 


the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean and 
to the east of the Antilles. This claim 
indicated the nature of the war to he 


WHEN MEXICO MADE UP HER MIND 

On May 22, 1942, Mexico declared war upon Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Top, her President, Manuel Avila Camacho, promises unlimited cooperation 
with the United Nations. Right, poster calling on the people to remember 
May J3, when the Argentine tanker ‘ Potrero del Llano ’ had been sunk by 
a U-boat ; below, demonstration in the Plaza de la Constitucion, Mexico 
City, after another such outrage. 
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waged on Mexico’s Atlan- 
tic doorstep and the pro- 
blems to be faced. The 
government indicated its 
willingness to do anything 
within its power to help 
the United Nations. 
Me.xico declared war upon 
Germany, Italy and Japan 
on May 22, 1942. Un- 
restricted submarine war- 
fare had struck at the 
hemisphere’s lifelines at 
every converging point. 
Mexican bases for 
America’s naval units and 
aircraft, plus facilities 
provided by the defence 
bloc formed by Caribbean 
republics at war, all 








helped to counter the U-boat menace. Nations. On April 18. 1942, the oil difference. Now it changed to admira- 

The menace to her long and vulnerable iustallations on the Dutch island of tion and friendlines.s, and finally to 

coastline from Japanese naval power in Curacao were shelled by a U-boat {see desire for the resumption of diplomatic 

the Pacific caused Chile to maintain illus., p. 2128). Here and at Aruba were relations, and Mexico, in fact, decided 

neutrality, though the people were immense refineries. Cuba, Haiti and to resume relations. The Anglo-Russian 

whole-heartedly pro-Ally. She broke Santo Domingo moved in accordance Alliance gave impetus to this change 

off diplomatic relations with the three with the wishes of Wa.shington ; Panama of opinion. 

Axis Powers on January 20, 1943, and v'irtually became United States territory. All the factors enumerated above 
next day Pre.sident Rios stated that The sinkings on the Atlantic seaboard contributed towards focusing, from the 
" The road chosen by Chile will lead and in the Caribbean accelerated the United Nations’ point of view, on one 

to sacrifices which we shall face with creation of machinery for collaboration vast objective towards which the Latin 

the conviction that they are the price to in hemisphere defence and for active American countries could make their 

pay for the defence of democracy and the assistance to the United Nations. The 

dignity and future of our country.” Washington Pact (January 1, 1942), the - • ^ 


Brazil, closest economically of all the 
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Caribbean Commission (March 9, 1942) 
and the Inter-American 
Defence Board (March 30, 
1942) were it.s most im- 
portant instruments. The 
first Inter-American Coii- 
* ference on Social Security 
was held in Santiago in 
September. 

One other factor 
' had profound influence 

throughoutLatinAmerica: 
' ** the German aggression 

I i against the U.S.S.R. and 

the heroic fight of the 
' f Russians. Hitherto the 

' Latin American attitude 

* . in regard to the Soviets 

j.' was a mixture of sus- 

'• picion, hostility and in- 
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BRAZIL DECLARES WAR UPON GERMANY AND ITALY 

Brazil had a million Germans, twice as many Italians, and 200,000 Japanese 
within her borders. On August 22, 1942, she declared war on Germany and 
Italy and broke oft relations with Japan. Below, a patriotic demonstration 
in front of the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro ; left, a German bookshop wrecked 
some months earlier. Above, Brazil’s President, Dr. Getulio Vargas. 
Photos, British Official Crown Copyright . CerUral Press 
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republics to the U.S.A., 
maintained neutrality 
until August 1942, when 
national patience was ex- 
hausted by the .sinkings 
of her ships by U-boats. 
(On January 28 she had 
broken off relations with 
the Axis Powers.) The 
other republics may 
briefly be mentioned. 
Until April 1943 Bolivia 
remained more interested 
in home than in foreign 
politics or the war, while 
Venezuela (who, like 
Bolivia, had broken oft 
relations with the Axis) 
sold vast quantities of 
petroleum to the United 
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was marked down for eventual aggres- 
sion and enslavement. 

It was that “ outlook on life ” of the 
Latin Americans which proved to be 
the decisive factor in bringing them over 
to the side of the United Nations. It 
was their willingness to collaborate 
for common ends which made their 
collaboration so useful. It was their 
economic and industrial wealth which 
rendered them invaluable. 


AXIS DIPLOMATS LEAVE BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY 

Here is the scetre on the quay as the Axis representatives prepared to leave Brazil after the rupture 
of diplomatic relations by Brazil (January 28, 1942) and Paraguay (January 30). Baggage is 
being got ready for the steamer which took them to Lisbon. Brazil declared war upon Germany 


and Italy on August 22, 

greatest contribution : economic col- 
laboration. For this no complete 
statistics are available. Of Latin 
America Hitler said : “ We .shall find all 
we want there." There is hardly a war 
material or a strategic mineral which 
one or other or several of the 20 republics 
cannot provide. The vital importance 
of Latin, America to the United States 
war effort cannot be gainsaid ; by 
December 1941 the U.S.A. W'as obtain- 
ing from the .southern republics 34 per 
cent of her copper, 20 per cent of tung- 
sten, 2.5 per cent of zinc, 20 per cent of 
lead, 33 per cent of antimony and im- 
portant percentages of other strategic 
minerals. Britain also drew heavily for 
war materials and for meat and grain. 

The list of Latin American products 
essential for war would almost fill a 
column. Rubber, cotton, wool, copper. 
Products manganese, iron, graph- 
Essential for monazite, platinum 
War Effort Petroleum, cobalt, zinc, 
molybdenum, sulphur, 
asbe.stos, antimony, tin, bismuth, 
barium, cinnabar, emery, kaolin, mica, 
molybdenite, saltpetre, silver, lead, soap- 
stone, talc, wolfram, tungsten, rock 
crystal, diamonds : the list is formidable. 
In view of Allied losses of rich territory 
to Japan one may well ask where 
the United Nations would stand without 
the vast potential of Latin American 
resources. The continent of 20 re- 
publics, .stretching from the U.S..\. to 
Cape Horn, occupies a vital strategic 
position for the United Nations, and is 


PhotOy British Official: Crown Copyright 

now playing a part even more important 
than it did in the war of 1914-18. Here 
is an immense storehouse capable of 
providing all the sinews of war, one 
which received the fullest and most de- 
tailed attention of Nazi Germanv, and 


LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
jl AND THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
(To the end of 1942) 

Neutral 



; 

Argentina 



j 
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Declaration of war against : 

Belligerents : 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Panama 

10-12-41 

10-12-41 

9-12-41 

Salvador . , 

10-12-41 

10-12-41 

8-12-41 

Costa Rica 

11-12-41 

11-12-41 

8-12-41 

Cuba 

11-12-41 

11-12.41 

9-12-41 

Santo Domingo 

11-12-41 

11-12-41 

8-12-41 

< Guatemala.. 

11-12-41 

11-12-41 

9-12-41 

Nicaragua . . 

11-12-41 

11-12-41 

8-12-41 

Haiti 

12-12-41 

12-12-41 

8-12-41 

Honduras . . 

12-12-41 

12-12-41 

8-12-41 

Mexico 

22- 5-42 

22- 5-42 

22- 5-42 

Brazil* 

22- 8-42 

22- 8-42 


Diplomatic 




Relations broken : 




Colombia . . 

19-12-41 

19-12-41 

19-12-41 

Venezuela . . 

31-12-41 

31*12-41 

31-12-41 

Peru 

25- 1-42 

25- 1-42 

25- 1-42 

Uruguay .. 

25- 1-42 

25- 1-42 

25- 1-42 

Boliviat . . . . 

2S- 1-42 

28- 1-42 

28- 1-42 

Ecuador . . 

29- 1-42 

29- 1-42 

29- 1-42 

Paraguay . . 

30- 1-42 

30- 1-42 

30- 1-42 


• Brazil . 

Japan on 22-8'42, but 


broke off diolomatic relations with 
by the end of 1942 had 


not declared war against that country, 
t Bolivia declared war in April 1943. 
t Chile broke off relations with Germany, Italy 
and Japan on January 20, 1943 



END TO FALANGIST INTRIGUES AT HAVANA 

Backed by Nazi funds, local Falangists (pro-Fascists) in Cuba carried out subversive work under 
the guise of sccial activities. This photograph shows a Falangist restaurant in Havana which 
the authorities clos.-d down early in 1941. Cuba declared war upon the Axis a few days after 

Photo, Keystone 


Japan entered the war. 
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AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTING LEASE-LEND PROGRAMME 


The American Lease-Lend Act became law on March II, 1941. There were somewhat 
prolonged negotiations between the British and United States Governments before, 
on February 23, 1943, their representatives signed the far-reaching Agreement the text 
of which is here printed. It provided for reciprocity, so that when American troops 
went overseas to Britain or the Dominions aid was alforded to them through the 
machinery of ‘ Lease-Lend in reverse ’ 


AGREEirENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
Kingdom and the United States or America on the 
Principles applying to Mutcaj. Aid in the Prosecu- 
tion OF THE War ag.ainst Aggression. Washington. 
February 23, 1942. 

W HEREAS the Governments of the United Kingdom ot 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America declare that tliey are engaged in a 
cooperative undertaking, together with every other nation 
or people of like mind, to the end of laying the bases of a 
just and enduring world peace securing order under law to 
themselves and all nations : 

And whereas the President of the United States ot America 
has determined, pursuant to the Act of Congress of the 1 1th 
March. 1941. that the defence of the United Kingdom again^^t 
aggression is vita! to the defence of the United States of 
America : 

And whereas the United States ot America has extended 
and is continuing to extend to the United Kingdom aid in 
resisting aggression ; 

And whereas it is expedient that the final determination 
of the terms and conditions upon which the Government of 
the United Kingdom receives such aid and of the benefits to 
be received by the United »States of America in return therefor 
should be deferred until the extent of the defence aid is 
known and until the progress of events makes clearer the 
final terms and conditions and benefits which will be in the 
mutual interests of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, and will promote the establishment and 
maintenance of world peace : 

And whereas the Governments of the United Stales ol 
America and the United Kingdom are mutually desirous of 
concluding now a preliminary agreement in regard to the 
providing of defence aid and in regard to certain considera- 
tions which shall be taken into account in determining such 
terms and conditions, and the making of such an agreement 
has been in all respects duly authorized, and all act's, con- 
ditions and formalities which it may have been necessary to 
perform, fulfil or execute prior to the making of such an 
agreement in conformity with the laws either of the United 
States of America or of the United Kingdom have been per- 
formed, fulfilled or executed as required ; 

The undersigned, being duly authorized by their respective 
Governments for that purpose, have agreed as follows : 

Article 1. The Government of the United States ot 
America will continue to supply the Government of the 
United Kingdom with such defence articles, defence services, 
and defence information as the President shall authorize to 
be transferred or provided. 

Article 2. The Government of the United Kingdom will 
continue to contribute to the defence of the United States of 
America and the strengthening thereof, and will provide such 
articles, services, facilities or information as it may be in a 
position to supply. 

Article 3. The Government of the United Kingdom will 
not, without the consent ot the Fh’esident of the United .States 
of America, transfer title to, or possession of. any defence 
article or defence information transferred to it under the Act. 
or permit the use thereof by anyone not an officer, employee 
or agent of the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Article 4. If, as a result of the tran.sfer to the Government 
of the United Kingdom of any defence article or defence 
information, it becomes necessary for that Government to 
take any action or make any payment in order fully to 
protect any of the rights of a citizen of the U nited States of 


America who has patent rights in and to any such defence 
article or information, the Government of the United 
Kingdom %viil take such action or make such payment when 
requested To do so by the President of the United States of 
.\merica. 

Article 5. The Government of the United Kingdom will 
return to the United .States of America at the end of the 
present emergency, as determined by the Pre.sident, such 
defence articl<*s transferred under this Agreement as shall 
not have been destroyed, lost or con-sumed. and an shall be 
determined by the President to be useful in the defence of 
the United States of America or of the Western Hemisphere 
or to be otherwise of use to the United States of America. 

Article 6. In the final determination of the benefits to be 
provided to the P’nited States of America by the Government 
of the United Kingdon. full cognisance shall be taken of all 
property, service's, information, facilities or other benefits or 
considerations provided by the Government of the United 
Kingdom subsequent to the 11th March, 1941. and accepted 
or acknowledged by the President on behalf of the United 
States of America. 

Article 7. In the final determination of the benefits to be 
provided to the United States of America by the Government 
of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under the 
Act of Congress of the 11th March, 1941, the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce 
between the two countries, but to promote rautually ad- 
vantageous economic relations between them and the better- 
ment of world-wide economic relations. To that end. they 
shall include provision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation 
by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, 
by appropriate international and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and consumption 
of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples ; to the elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers ; and, in 
general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set 
forth in the Joint Declaration made on the 12th August, 
1941, by the President of the United States of America and 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date conversations shall be begun 
between the two Governments with a view to determining, 
in the light of governing economic conditions, the best means 
of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own agreed 
action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded 
Governments. 

Article 8. This Agreement shall take effect as from this 
day’s date. It shall continue in force until a date to be agreed 
upon by the two Governments. 

Signed and sealed at Washington in duplicate this 23rd day 
of February, 1942. 

On behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland : 

(L.S.) HALIFAX. 

His Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at Washington. 

On behalf of the Government of the U’nited States of 
America ; 

(L.S.) SUMNER WELLES. 

Acting Secretary of State of the United States 
Government. 
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CAMOUFLAGE TRIBUTE TO THE R.A.F. 

In and around Berlin camouflage against air attack was carried to 
eirtremes. By a lavish use of netting an attempt was made to 
disguise big building blocks so that roads appeared to run across 
them (i). The pavement of the great east-west traffic artery (2) was 
hidden by netting on poles, from which the tops of spruce ‘ trees ’ 
protruded ; the Victory Column in Grosser Stem, a square on this 
same thoroughfare, was painted grey and its base concealed by a 
timber stmcture (3). On the lake in the Lietzensee park the Germans 
erected a suburban landscape, with grassy lawns and red rooftops 
supported on posts (4). Photos, Pictorial Press 















Chapter 217 

TWELVE MONTHS WHICH MARKED THE 
TURNING OF THE TIDE IN GERMANY 

A review of events on the German Home Front during the 12 months which ’ 

followed the invasion of Russia. This period mw the first substantial setback 
to Hitler's armies and the failure of the tactical and strategical methods 
which had gained him lightning success in Western Europe a year earlier. 

Inside Germany it vrai a period of questioning and disillusionment 


T he vast conquests by Hitler's 
armies up to the invasion of 
Russia had been achieved with 
about a quarter of a million German 
casualties. Germany would have been 
well pleased to call a halt and consoli- 
date her gains, and millions of Hitler’s 
people failed to understand why it was 
necessary to begin a war with Russia, 
the ally of two years’ standing. But 
when this new venture seemed to be 
going well the feelings of surprise, 
bewilderment and anxiety gave place 
to satisfaction at the success of yet 
another of the Fuehrer’s master-strokes. 
From the coveted granary of the 
Ukraine would come corn to swell the 
diminishing supplies of the Reich ; oil 
of the Caucasus would soon be available 
in plenty ; above all, 
the Bolshevik bogey 
would be laid for good 
and all. 

The many who had 
been perturbed by the 
Nazi - Soviet Pact of 
August 1939 became 
more easy in mind as 
that episode was put 
into its proper perspec- 
tive as a clever piece 
of typical Hitlerian 
strategy. Now they 
knew' w'here they stood. 

After the Russian armies 
had been dealt a few 
knock - out blows the 
German forces would 
advance to Leningrad 
and Moscow and there 
dictate a peace which 
would bring all Europe 
under German control. 

The Bolshevik regime 
would collapse, to he 
replaced by a collabora- 
t i o n i s t government 
ready to work with 
Hitler. The entire busi- 
ness would be settled 
before the end of the 
year. It was an alluring 
prospect. 

Hitler’s armies drove 
back the Russians, and 
at the end of three 


weeks had reached the Stalin Line 
marking roughly the partitioning of 
Poland. Germans were told : “ The 
main strength of the Soviet armies is 
now broken.” By early August Smolensk 
had fallen. Then the Russian armies 
began gradually to bring the invaders 
to a halt. Neither Leningrad nor 
Moscow fell, and the Stalin government 
was as firm as a rock. Scorched-earth 
tactics denied food and shelter to the 
invaders ; somewhat plaintively a Ger- 
man newspaper of the time complained 
that : 

we have to reckon with the Russians 
policy of destroying everything so as to 
deprive their enemies of every possibility 
of housing and feeding themselves. . . . 
Unlike what happened in France (1940) it 


is no longer the foreign country but Germany 
herself which is our true base of supply.’’ 

This was a different sort of campaign. 
Instead of sending home silks and furs 
and luxury foodstuffs the German 
soldiers were soon to be clamouring for 
warm garments to keep out the intense 
cold. From the Ukraine only half a 
million tons of corn were obtained to 
supplement the meagre supplies of 
Germany, where bread shortage had 
caused the consumption of potatoes to 
jump from 13 to 23 million tons. 
Tractors and lorries and farm machinery 
had to be sent from the Reich to the 
Ukraine, with the men to work them. 

Casualties were on a very different 
scale, also. Soon the German news- 
papers began to have pages filled with 
the traditional “In 
Memoriam ” notices : on 
this page is a photograph 
of some from the 
Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Berlin ; Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt ; 
Muenchener N e u e s t e 
Nachrichten, and the 
Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter, Berlin. 
(Alarmed by the mul- 
titude of death notices 
the authorities tried to 
control their publica- 
tion, and prescribed a 
brief uniform style. 
But soon people reverted 
to the more personal 
form.) The Voelkis- 
cher Beobachter later 
restricted the number 
of notices to 20 per 
day. By the middle 
of 1942, after a year’s 
campaigning in Russia, 
the German casualties 
must have totalled at 
least 14 million, of 
which a million had 
been sustained on the 
Eastern front. Increas- 
ing drafts for the 
German army and 
ancillary services 
soon began to d e - 
plete the supply oi 



FRACTION OF THE PRICE PAID IN RUSSIA 

Most ol the memorial notices in these cuttings from newspapers published in 
Berlin, Hamburg and Cologne during the period July 12—16, 1941, refer to 
German officers killed on the Russian front. There were so many that news- 
papers had to ration them, and Goebbels ordered a brief, formal notice to be 

used in tuture. Photo, G.P.U. 
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FIRST DELIVERY FROM THE COVETED UKRAINE ‘GRANARY’ 
Hitler and other Germans had long coveted the bountiful produce from the fertile black-earth 
regions of the Ukraine, and one of the first acts of the Nazi gauleiter after German forces entered 
the country was to dispatch a trainload of butter, poultry, eggs and other food supplies, seen 
here on arrival m Berlin. As the text explains, the invaders were foiled by the Russian scorched- 
earth tactics, and obtained little more, while they had to send German labour and machinery to 
cultivate even that. Photo, Keystone 


labour for agriculture and industry, 
and this deficit was not fully made up 
by the war prisoners of various nation- 
alities set to work in the Eeich. Three 
months after the Russian invasion had 
begun there were over two million 
foreigners working in Germany, with 
probably three-quarters of a million 
prisoners of war. By the spring of 1942 
half the agricultural labour was alien, 
while over the entire field of industry 
one in four employed was a foreigner. 

In his speech in the Berlin Sports- 
palast on October 3, 1941, Hitler said 
that Russian prisoners then numbered 
2^ millions, while he claimed that more 
than 14,500 Soviet aircraft had been 
Hitler’s destroyed or shot 
Gross Mis- 22,000 guns and 

rai^uLtions IS’OOO tanks had been 
destroyed. Many Ger- 
man listeners appraised these statements 
by the claim for aircraft, which was so 
palpably an exaggeration that little 
credence was given to the rest. Hitler 
boasted that this opponent is already 
broken and will never rise again.” His 
most important utterance was that 
about a new offensive which was to finish 
off Russia before the end of the year : 


■' For 48 hours a gigantic operation has 
been in progress wliich will help to defeat 
the enemy in the East. I am speaking on 
behalf of those millions who are at present 
fighting.” 


This operation, of course, was the 
drive against Moscow. Dictated as much 
as anything by domestic politics and 


the urgent need to still the mutterings 
on the German home front, it made 
swift progress at first but was frustrated 
by the clever strategy of Zhukov, and 
in early December Hitler called off the 
offensive. 

The stubborn optimism in official 
quarters is shown by the strange affair 
of Dr. Dietrich and the conference of 
foreign press representatives. Dietrich, 
who was head of the German official 
news agency, called the correspondents 
together for important news — this wa.s 
on October 9 — and told them that 60 
to 70 Russian divisions were encircled 
in pockets, and that Russia was finished, 
to all intents and purposes, as a fighting 
power ; he wagered his reputation on 
the accuracy of this statement. A 
report of the German High Command 
.stated that Timoshenko had “ sacrificed 
the last thoroughly trained and equipped 
Russian army capable of giving battle 
on the whole Russian front.” 

It was small wonder that Germans 
began to distrust the official announce- 
ments blazed out by loudspeakers 
erected in the main streets, and listened 
in secret to foreign broadcasts. Goebbels, 
in his new’spaper Das Reich, ca.s- 
tigated these “ unteachables,” as he 
called them : 

“ Two death sentences and recent term.- 
of penal servitude prove that some people 
cannot refrain in the evening, behind closed 
doors, from secretly turning on to the 
London broadcasts in order to enrich their 
political and military knowledge with 
British misrepresentation.” 
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Such listeners may have heard Russian 
figures for the German losses on the 
Eastern Front : over 3,000,000 men 
killed, wounded or taken prisoner ; 
9,000 aircraft shot down. 

Another matter that worried the 
German people was the worsening of 
relations with America. There were 
uneasy memories of the effect of 
American participation in 1917. Offi- 
cially inspired attacks on the President 
appeared in the newspapers early in 
■July. One journal called Mr. Roosevelt 
Number 1 Aggressor.” In another 
was a denial of an imaginary report 
that Germany would break off diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.A. 


Mass 
Deportations 
of Jews 


One way in which the Nazis sought to 
divert wrath from themselves for the 
Russian set-back was to blame the 
Jews. Since, it was argued, the Jews 
in Russia were destroying crops and 
burning buildings, besides wreaking 
cruelties on Hitler’s 
soldiers, all Jews in 
Germany would hence- 
forth be marked and 
distinguishable for what they were. The 
yellow badge of the Star of David would 
be worn on the left breast. But this 
campaign missed fire, except for 
organized rowdyism and brutality. 
People in general were sympathetic with 
the branded unfortunates, and shop- 
keepers even risked prosecution for 
supplying them with more than the 
permitted amounts of foodstuffs. Simul- 
taneously there started (September 1941) 
a mass deportation of Jews to Poland. 
It began in Hanover and soon spread 
through the old Reich and the Greater 
Reich. AH through the autumn and 
winter these evictions went on. 


Though British raids on Berlin sent 
hundreds of thousands scurrying to 
shelters every time the alarm sounded, 
the physical damage inflicted in the 
earlier and lighter attacks was not 
great. Berlin was much camouflaged ; 
dummy suburbs were built in wood and 
canvas out.side the city, and dummy fires 
were lighted at night to decoy our 
bombers. The anti-aircraft defences 
were immensely strong. On the anni- 
versary of the big raids on London the 
R.A.F. visited Berlin (night of Sep- 
tember 7-8, 1941), and from before 
midnight until nearly 4 a.m. dropped 
bombs on the centre and suburbs. A 
month earlier there had been the fir.st 
of the Russian air attacks, when a single 
bomber had taken the defences com- 
pletely by surprise and had dropped 
two bombs outside the Stettiner railwav 
station. Later there were six more 
raids by Russian airmen, and though 
the damage done was not great these 
events served to increase confusion 


Flak-Towers 
to Defend 
Berlin 


and furtlier weaken morale. Concen- 
trated raids on industrial targets were 
another matter. On July 6-8 1941 
there was the devastating three-night 
attack on Miinster, when possibly a 
quarter of the city was wrecked. 

A feature of the German defences was 
the concrete and steel tower, a hundred 
feet high, to accommodate an A.A. 

battery with its loca- 
tors and searchlights. 
The lower part of the 
structure was designed 
as a shelter. Such towers were erected 
at key-points, and other batteries were 
placed on the tops of specially strength- 
ened existing buildings. Camouflage 
was carried to enormous lengths, when 
entire streets would be roofed over 
with green netting, and lakes and rail- 
way stations, for example, would be 
disguised in similar manner with netting 
and canvas. At the beginning this may 
have misled our bombers, but the ruse 
was soon penetrated. 

A cross-section of German morale 
during the first six months of the 
Eussian venture is given by an analysis 
of letters to German soldiers on the 
Eastern Front, .made by the Soviet 
authorities. Some 16,000 letters were 




AT THE ALERT ON A GERMAN FLAK-TOWER 

Anti-aircraft batteries were mounted on high towers of steel and 
concrete sited in cities and industnal areas. In some cases the 
lower part of the structure was utilized as an air-raid shelter. 
Other batteries were installed on existing high buildings. 

Photo, Associated Press 


examined, aU found either on the 
battlefield or on captured Germans. 
Letters written from Jtme to August 
1941 displayed resentment at the war 
in 18.5 per cent, increased in November 
and December to 75 per cent, and in 
January 1942 to 77 per cent. Three- 
quarters of the letters sent from Ger- 
many to the Eastern front expressed 
dejection, discontent, complaints and 
indignation against the war. In the 
period September-October, 1941, 81 per 
cent of letters contained complaints 
connected with lo.-ses ; 64 per cent 
complaints about the protractedness of 
the war ; 30 per cent about the air 
raids on German cities ; and 19 per 
cent about food difficulties. (Soviet 
War News, April 9, 1942.) It con- 
firms this analysis when we note that 
Goebbels admonished housewives not 
to write complaining letters to their 
menfolk at the front. 

Although food rations were meagre 
there was no dire shortage ; the lack 
of fats pressed most hardly upon aU. 
Meat was cut to three ounces per person 
per week in August ; butter was reduced 
to two ounces in September, and 
skimmed milk was substituted for some 
of the fat ration. Peasants were for- 
bidden to sell their 
produce otherwise 
than through author- 
ized channels, but 
speculators greedily 
bought up what they 
could persuade the 
farmers to sell. In this 
connexion two pea- 
sants were prosecuted 
for a strange attempt 
to hoodwink the local 
police. With a girl in 
bridal dress between 
them on the seat they 
stopped their lorry 
outside an inn and 
went inside for refresh- 
ment. To an inquiry 
why the girl would not 
join them they said 
that she was going to 
the neighbouring town 
to be married by proxy 
to a soldier in Russia, 
and felt a little “ blue.” 
They stayed drinking 
so long that a curious 
policeman strolled up 
and spoke to the bride- 
to-be. When she made 
no reply he investi- 
gated — ^to find that 
beneath the wedding 
garments was a 
slaughtered hog which 
the peasants were 
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STAR OF DAVID BADGE FOR 
JEWS IN GERMAN TERRITORY 
A Jewish business man who, like all Jews m 
Germany, was compelled to wear on the left 
breast the six-pointed yellow star. Posters 
on the hoardings at this date (a few months 
after Hitler’s invasion of Russia) told people 
that ‘ He who bears this mark is an enemy 
of our nation.’ 

Phoio, Keystone 


taking to sell clandestinely in the town 
not far away. 

In June 1941 the meat ration stood 
as follows, per week per person : 

Ordinary Night Heavy Very heavy 

workers workers workers workers 

400 grams 600 grams 800 grams 1,000 grams 

After a reduction in April 1942 the 
allowance became : 

Ordinary Night Heavy Very heavy 

workers workers workers workers 

300 grams 450 grams 600 grams 850 grams 

In October 1942 there was an 
increase, and Goebbels made much 
of it, coining the slogan The War 
Works For Us " : 

Ordinary Night Heavy Very heavy 

workers workers workers workers 
350 grams 550 grams 700 grams 050 grams 

But, a.s will be observed, the weekly 
ration still stood below that of June 
1941. Moreover, the official rations 
could not always be obtained at the 
shops. 

In August-September, 1941, there wa.s 
a significant limitation of “ Brownshirt” 
activities. The S.A. (Stimn-Ahteilung, 
i.e. storm-troopers) had been Hitler’s 
striking force during the climb to 
power, and had been rewarded with 
honours and high places since that 
victory of 1933. It had suffered in the 
purge of 1934, and had seen the swift 



BOMB DAMAGE IN BERLIN, DECEMBER 1941 
After concealing and minimizing the effects of R.A.F. and Russian raids for a long while the 
Germans changed their policy and began to ‘ play-up ’ bomb-damage in their propaganda — 
when it had greatly increased in degree and could no longer be hidden from the people. Left, 
in Tauentzienstrasse after the R.A.F. raid of December 20-21, 1941; centre, repair work on the 
Prussian State Library building, Unter den Linden ; right, in Meinekestrasse. 
l^hotoa, Pictonat Press 


growth of a rival party army, the S.S. 
(Scliulz-slaffd, i.e. protective i-quadron). 
But, under Viktor Luetze, it went on 
giving para-military training to hun- 
dreds of thousands, and from the 
beginning of the Second Great War had 
constituted a leaven of sound party 
men in each company of troops at the 
various fronts. In August 1941 (this 
is given on the authority of Howard 
K. Smith, Berlin correspondent of 
United Pre.ss*) the official journal of 
the S.A., the S. A. Mann, was discon- 
tinued and a ban was placed on district 
S.A. meetings. The familiar brown 
uniforms were henceforth to be worn 
only on specific orders. 

Concurrently there was an enlargement 
of the S.S. — in numbers, in duties, and 
in authority. Its supreme commander, 
Heinrich Himmler, was 
also chief of the Ge.stapo 
(Geheime Staatspolizei, 
i.e. secret State police). 
The Waffen-S.S. (armed or military 
S.S.) wa^ thrown into the struggle 
on the Eastern front, in time of emer- 
gency, though its nominal duties were 
policing the region of combat and 
dealing with guerillas and underground 
enemies. This organization wa^ built 
up into a .separate army numbering 
probably half a million, with divi.--ions 
111 the occupied countrie.s and others in 
Germany it-elf. These were in addition 
to the ordinary S.S., occupied with 
police work such as the rouiidimi up of 
Jews, supervision of factories and other 


Hitler’s 

Personal 

Army 


‘ La?t Train from litTliii. ” London, 


Press. 


industrial concerns, and various duties 
connected with civilian Germany. Hitler 
soon withdrew his Waffen-S.S. divisions 
from the Russian front, where it seems 
they had been thrown in only when it 
seemed likely that a swift decision 
might have been po.ssible. Probably the 
main object of this force was to serve 
as a buckler between the leading Nazis 
and any po.ssible uprising. With its 
separate training establishments and 
its unorthodox methods of recruiting, 
the Waffen-S.S. stood apart from the 
Eeichswehr, with a direct individual 
allegiance to Hitler. It could be em- 
ployed, if need should arise, a.s his per- 
sonal army against the Reichswehr 
generals and their following. 

On November 8, 1941, Hitler made 
his customary oration to the Old Guard 
of the Munich Putsch of 1923. He was 
still making fantastic claims of success 
in the Ru-s.sian campaign, and still 
apparently confident that his glowing 
prophecies would be fulfilled. Boldly 
he declared ; “ Never before has a gigan- 
tic empire been smashed in a .'shorter 
period than has Soviet Russia this time." 
After .stating that the Germans had 
taken 3,600,0<X) prisoners he went on to 
calculate that on this basis there must 
have been a total loss of at least 8 to 
10 million Soviet soldiers. “ No army 
can ever recover from .such losses, not 
even the Russians.” Russian territory 
occupied, Hitler went on to claim, 
repre.-ented an area about five times 
as large as England, comprising about 
60 to 75 per cent of all industries 
and raw material-, in Russia. About 


Leningrad Hitler made an admission 
and a boast. 

“ We are now on the defensiv-e. and 
the other side must attempt to break 
through. I shall certainly not sacrifice one 
more man than is absolutely necessary. 
The city is encircled and no one will ever 
free it. It will fall into our hands.” 


Switch 


A fortnight later Rostov was recap- 
tured, and the Rus.sian counter-offen- 
sive became general along the entire 
front early in December. But official 
propaganda was stiU 
in the strain of cheer- 
ful confidence. The „ ^ . 

fact was, of course, 
that the blitzkrieg had failed and 
that instead there had to be waged a 
long war in which infantry would now 
have to take the shock and do the 
hardest work. Official spokesmen began 
to lift the veil a few weeks later, when it 
must have become obvious that the 
truth could no longer be concealed from 


the people at home. A winter campaign 
with aU its horrors and hardships — its 
fears and worries for the womenfolk — 
was unavoidable. 


Writing in the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter in mid-December, an official 
historian admitted that the German 
High Command had underestimated 
the strength and efficiency of the 
enemy ; that they had belatedly come 
to realize that, man for man, the Russian 
soldier was at least the equal of the 
German. Then official piopaganda 
changed to a stressing of the discomforts, 
even miseries, of the men at the front as 
the temperature fell to 25 degrees below 
freezing point. On December 11 Hitler 
addressed the Reichstag. He announced 
the Axis declaration of war against the 
United States, and said that Germany 
had signed an agreement with Italy and 
Japan not to conclude an armistice or 
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peace with the United States or Great 
Britain except in complete mutual 
agreement. He made the usual fantastic 
statement about Russian casualties and 
losses, and put those for Germany at : 
162,314 dead ; 577,767 wounded ; and 
33,334 missing. On the Eastern front 
it was only the outbreak of winter that 
could check the German operations, but 
with the coming of summer there would 
be no further check.” The German 
soldiers had fought in the winter storms 
of November and December, freezing in 
snow and ice. Most of his speech was 
given up to abuse of President Roosevelt. 

The German radio hinted at coming 
movements to the west, when the 
Russian front had been stabilized. The 
AVestdeutsche Beobachter spoke of the 
complete change in the world picture. 

After June 22 we turned again towards 
the east. Today, six months afterwards, 
we know that nothing was as we had ex- 
pected it to be.” 

On December 12 Das Reich 
(Goebbels's organ) said ; 

“ Our German unity is only of recent date. 
We are still bearing the scars from the 
divisions of the old party politics. Carefully 
and jealously we have to watch that they do 
not reopen even in a single place.” 

The plain warning given by Hitler in 
his speech had pointed to considerable 
apprehension on the Home front : 

“ At a time when thousands of our best 
men are dying nobody must expect to live 
who tries to depreciate the sacrifices made 
at the front. No matter under what cainou- 
tlage he tries to disturb this German front 
or to undermine the resistance of our people, 
or to weaken the authority of the 
regime, or to sabotage the achieve- 
ments on the Home front, he shall 
die for it.” 

In a Berlin communique of 
December 17 there came the 
news that shortenings of the 
front were being undertaken 
according to plan for the tran- 
sition from offensive operations 
to positional warfare in winter. 

On December 19 Hitler dis- 
missed Field-Marshal von 
Braiichitsch and himself took 
over the command of the 
German army. The official 
proclamation declared that rea- 
sons of State demanded that 
all powers should be concen- 
trated in one hand. 

“ The realization of an inward 
call and his own will to take 
upon himself responsihilit y weighed 
with the statesman Adolf Hitler 
when he resolved to be his own 
Generalissimo.” The aniiounce- 
ment went on to enumerate the 
factors which had “ induced tlie 
Fuehrer to tollow his intuition.s 
and to influence in the strongest 


possible manner the operations and equip- 
ment of the decisions in this sphere.” 

Hitler made a long appeal to the 
German army at the same time. 

Goebbels next day {20th) broadcast 
an appeal for gifts of warm clothing for 
soldiers at the front, and read a message 
from Hitler. Door-to-door collections of 
clothing would be made from December 
27 to January 4 — felt-lined boots, jack 
boots, socks, stockings, underclothing, 
pullovers, scarves, gloves, blankets and 
ground sheets. " Those at home,” said 
Goebbels, ” will not deserve a single 
peaceful hour if even one .soldier . . . 
were to be exposed to the rigours of 
winter without adequate equipment.” 

On the night of December 20-21 there 
was a British raid which underlined the 
growing power of the R.A.F. 

A vivid description was given 
by Joseph AV. Grigg, Jr., of 
the United Press staff.* 

■■ There were two separate 
alarms, and planes flew over the 
city at intervals for the greater 
part of the night. The flak 
barrage, which had been strength- 
ened since its early fiascos, kept 
up a non-stop crashing which 
rocked the office where I happ< ne<l 
to have night duty. The all-clear 
sounded at 7 a.m., but as the 
weary, under-slept Berliners 
crawled grumbling from their 
shelters, a British plane turned 
about, flew back, and dropped a 
couple more bombs. A great 
cloud of smoke billowed over the 
downtown district from a fire in a 
big department store in the 
Aloxandorplatz, a stone’s throw 
from the Secret Police head- 
quarters. Two bombs, aimed 


possibly at the near-by Zoo station, landed 
plumb in the middle of the broad Tauentzien- 
stra.sse. in the West End. blew out store 
windows right and left and smashed through 
on to the subwmy tracks beneath. Factories 
started work hours late that morning, 
papeis were not delivered, there was no 
bread in the bakcric.s, the whole life of the 
capital was in chaos until early noon.” 

On Christmas Eve Goebbels broad- 
cast in gloomy strain, telling the Home 
front to become worthy of the soldiers 
at the front. Ribbentrop painted the 
horrors and misfortunes which would 
ensue if the people did not support the 
soldiers in their fight. Not only the 
Nazi regime but the entire people were 
involved. 

It was Germany's hardest Christmas. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung, after saying 






COUNTING HIS GAINS 
In a speech at the Berlin Sportspalast on 
October 3, 1941, Hitler made extravagant 
claims of successes, and said that Russia 
was already broken and would never rise 
again. Below, left, a German sentry on the 
Russian front wears a woman’s fur coat. 

All sorts of strange apparel were used to 
supplement inadequate official issues. 

Photos, Associated Press 

this, pointed out that the tasks that the 
German people had to face were never 
greater and graver. The Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt said : 

“ There had never been anything harder 
than the fight of the infantry before Moscow. 
In their worn-out overcoats, with green 
hoods on their heads full of frozen breath, 
steel helmets covered with old shirts, they 
look more like old peasant women.” 

This calculated gloominess had a pur- 
pose. Nazi propaganda could not ignore 

* “Thi-^ the Enemy.” Frederick Oeschner ana 
others. Wm Hememann, Ltd, London. 
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the prevailing depression and discontent 
on the Home front, and the next best 
thing was to sublimate this mood 
and direct the mawkish sentiment of 
which German character is so largely 
compounded into a harmless, and per- 
haps Useful, channel. By dwelling on 
the hard.ships of the menfolk in Russia 
attention might be diverted from the 
grotesque mismanagement by Hitler 
and the High Command which had 
brought about the catastrophe that 
threatened on the Eastern front. How- 
ever. grumbles such as those in the 
following extract from Das Reich 
show that a substantial number of 
people were not toeing the line : 



NEW HEAD FOR THE ‘ ORGANIZATION-TODT ’ 


'* But Certain people, especially tnoso who 
are litth' nrtected by the war, have g^own 
accu'^tonied to take tlieir small, often 
neglipilile, daily troubles much too serioiRsly. 
. . . WlifU. at Chiistma^, railwaynien luive 
to carry potatoes, coal and vegetables for the 
flonie trorit, and anris, munitions, woollen 
clothing anti provisions to the battle front, 
and have therefore no time to convey plea- 
sure-seekerv, to Oberliof or Garmiscb, the 
^TTievanco becomes the subject of hours of 
excited dKcussion. , . . They seem to regard 
the soldier as one whose business it is to win 
the conflict for them. Some people complain 
when Deutscblandsendcr is switched off 
because of air-raid dangers, as if they really 
could not be expected to take the trouble to 
find some other German broadcasting 
station.'’ 

Bearing in mind the drilling and 
training and regimentation the Germans 
had been subject to during the pre- 
war and war years under Nazi rule, it 


Dr. Fritz Todt (he held the military rank of Major-General) was killed in an air accident during 
February 1942. He was succeeded by Professor Speer (right), here seen being congratulated by 
Goering (centre) on his appointment as Minister of Munitions, and Inspector of Roads and 


Water and Power. 

is remarkable that there were so many 
grumblers that Goebbels had to take 
them to task in this way. 

So the New Year opened with the 
Ea.stern armies involved in a bitter 
conflict in w'hich for the first time 
they had to yield ground to the enemy. 
Euphemisms like “ shortening of the 
front ” and “ po.sitional warfare ” did 
not delude the Home front. The bubble 
of German invincibility had been 
pricked ; the advantage gained by a 
treacherous onslaught and the long 
years of arming had been evened out. 
It was now indeed a fight for existence 



GOEBBELS INSPECTS AN EMERGENCY WAREHOUSE IN COLOGNE 

Testimony to the damage inflicted by R.A.F. raids on industrial buildings, the German caption oi 
this photograph states that it shows a temporary warehouse estabUshed after the original one 
had been wrecked by British bombs. On the shelves and benches are service blankets. Goebbels 
at front, left. n*. .. . . ^ 

t'noto. Associated Presi 
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Purge of 
German 
Generals 


Right-hand photo. Sport ct’ General 

against the ever-growing might of the 
Allies. The war might go on for years 
more. Already there was official talk of 
a coming spring ofiensive. The thoughts 
of the older people went back to the 
grim years of 1917 and 1918 — to the 
defeat and the lean decade that 
followed. 

Various changes were made in the 
army commands. Von Bock had been 
retired in December at about the time 
of Von Brauchitsch’s dismissal. On 
January 17 came a brief 
announcement of the 
death of Field-Marshal 
Walther von Reichenau, 
Commander-in-Chief of the army group 
before Moscow. He had had a stroke, 
said the terse official statement, 
and died on his way back to Germany. 
Reichenau was in his early fifties, an 
athletic and robust man who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Polish cam- 
paign, where he swam the Vistula at the 
head of his men, and in the drive through 
the Low Countries and France. After the 
collapse of France he had been promoted 
Field-Marshal. At the close of the 
1914—18 war he had been a Major. 
Von Bock was brought back to succeed 
Reichenau. Other leaders, including 
Von Rund.stedt and Guderian, had 
dropped out owing, it was stated, to 
ill-health, which seems a flimsy excuse, 
since several were soon reinstated 
in commands. 

Early in January it was given out 
that half a million fur coats, million 
pairs of stockings, and million 
jerseys had been collected for the 
soldiers in Russia. A strange item in this 
list was 3,714,630 shawls. On the 30th, 
in Berlin, Hitler addressed Nazi party 
members and some soldiers from the 
Eastern front. He said that the worst 
was behind in Russia, and in the spring 



they would start rebuilding. “ How 
this year will end, I do not know,” he 
went on. “ Whether it will bring \nctory 
I do not know . . . but wherever the 
enemy appears we shall break him. 
This year will again be a year of victory.” 
As in other speeches, he insisted that 
there would not be another 1918. 
Doubtless he realized only too well that 
in the minds of older Germans there was 
ever present the spectre of defeat. 
However much many of them might 
dislike the Nazi regime they would 
support it and him rather than face the 
prospect of a military collapse like that 
of 1918, with its aftermath of hunger, 
humiliation and inflation. Hitler pointed 
out that the only road open to Germany 
was that of fighting and success, which 
was true enough as long as the Germans 
adhered to him and his confederates. 

Major-General Fritz Todt, Minister ot 
Munitions and the organizer of the vast 
work behind the German fighting fronts, 
was killed in an air accident in February, 
and Professor Speer was appointed to 
succeed him. Another 
Death of appointment, a few 

Dr. Todt weeks earlier, had been 

that of Jakob Werlin as 
inspector-general of the motor vehicle 
department, responsible only to Hitler. 
Transport problems had been worsened 
by the R.A.F. attacks and the conse- 
quent transfer of many manufacturing 
plants eastward. Over the head of 
Seldte, Minister of Labour, a controller 
was appointed in the person of Dr. 
Mansfeld ; at the end of March Mansfeld 
was superseded by Fritz Sauckel, Gau- 
leiter of Thuringia. 

Evidently more forceful methods than 
those of Mansfeld were needed. Ley, 
leader of the Labour Front, had been 
touring the country to stimulate pro- 
duction, and had told workers that, 
though they often worked 16 hours 
daily, they must demonstrate to the 
world that, like the soldiers of Germany, 
they were the best in the world. The 
Labour Ministry invented the slogan : 
“ Two to Produce as Much as Three.” 
In April Sauckel issued a decree that 
school children from the age of ten 
upwards were to work on the land “ in 
short spells or iminterruptedly, accord- 
ing to agricultural requirements.” This 
was to be in force until November. 

A reduction in fat, meat and bread 
rations was announced on March 19, 
and came into force on April 6 (see page 
2163). It was due, said the official 
explanation, to the fact that very large 
numbers of foreign workers and prisoners 
of war had to be fed. Later, Goebbels 
stated in Das Reich that a post- 
ponement of such cuts would have 
resulted, within six to eight weeks, in 



DOENITZ WELCOMES JAPANESE SUBMAKINE COMMANDER 

The German caption claims that a Japanese * submarine-cruiser ’ visited a ‘ naval stronghold ’ 
on the French Atlantic coast and that such craft were cooperating with the Germans in the 
Atlantic. Admiral Doenitz, commander of the German submarine forces, is here seen as 
he greets the Japanese commander. 

Photo, Associated Press 


more serious difficulties m the food 
situation. Weather conditions had been 
bad for agriculture during the previous 
two years ; potatoes were short every- 
where, and some towns had no vege- 
tables. (Potatoes were soon afterwards 
rationed at 5 lb. per head per week.) 
On May 23 Walther Darre, Minister for 
Agriculture, was replaced by Backe. 

Hitler spoke at a Berlin commemora- 
tion of the war dead on March 15. 
1942: 

“ Only today do we realize the full extent 
of the preparations of our enemies. What- 
ever fate lies in store for us it can only be 
less onerous than what lies behind us. 
The Bolshevists, who could not defeat the 
German troops and their allies in one winter, 
will be annihilatingly defeated by us in the 
coming summer.” 

On April 26 Hitler addressed the 
Keichstag. He asked for new powers — 

*• the legal right to compel everyone to 
do his duty, and if, in my opinion and in 
accordance with my conscience, he does not 
carry out his duti^, to dismiss him irre- 
spective of who he is or what acquired 
rights he may possess. ... I therefore 
expect German justice to understand that the 
German nation does not exist for the con- 
venience of that justice, but that justice 
exists to serve the nation,” 

Here was a clear and unmistakable 
exposition of the Nazi creed. Goering, 
who spoke next, named Hitler supreme 
law lord, and a decree to this effect was 
approved by the Reichstag. For the 
disasters on the Russian front Hitler 
blamed the early and severe winter — 
the worst winter, he said, for 140 years. 
“ We have mastered a fate that broke 
another man 130 years ago,” he said, 
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referring to the defeat of Napoleon 1. 
As to the air war, he charged Britain 
with having started the bombing of 
civilians, and said that from now on he 
would repay blow for blow. 

Beginning with the big raid on Luebeck 
on the night of March 28-29, the R.A.F. 
had gone on to batter Re.-^tock on four 
consecutive nights (April 23-26), while 
Augsburg had been bombed in daylight 
on April 17. The Luftwaffe countered, 
on the night of April 

24- 25, with a “reprisal” 
raid on Exeter — a fairly 
safe operation. Then, 
after our thousand-bomber raid on 
Cologne (May 30-31), Hitler sent his 
airmen to attack Canterbury the follow- 
ing night. But the R.A.F. made two 
more thousand - bomber attacks — on 
Essen (June 1-2) and Bremen (June 

25- 26) — while Luebeck aud Flensburg 
were bombed in daylight on July 16. 
At last, under these massive blows, 
Germany’s war industry began to suffer, 
while civilian morale was affected. Cold 


‘ Baedeker ’ 
Raids 
on Britain 


comfort was given by a Kiel newspaper 
which said that the best shelter was a 
strong heart, and not concrete. After 
the Rostock bombings the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt said that it was entirely 
senseless to travel to Rostock, because 
the inhabitants left long ago for places 
like Mecklenburg. 


The A.R.P. services seem to have 
gone to pieces under the heavy blows 
oft repeated, for at the end of May, 
after the raid on Cologne, Himmler 
took over control and the S.S. every- 
where were placed in charge of A.R.P. 



The move suggests that workers were 
becoming restive and were lea\'ing the 
neighbourhood of much-bombed towns. 
Evacuation was strictly regulated ; 
women and even children, *' needed for 
work in the town,” were obliged to 
remain. 

In Hitler’s speeches and in other 
official utterances there was apparent 
a realization that until Britain had been 
brought to lier knees Germany's gains 
could not be consolidated. Indeed, 
the •• New Order ” could hardly pro- 
ceed until the island enemy had been 
laid low once for all, and 
the chosen weapon was 
the U-boat, since the 
Luftwaffe had failed. 

On January 30 Hitler 
had said that : 

on thesoasj our submarines 
iiavo been smashing Roosc- 
vt'it's plan*:?. Ho intonded 
... to drive tho German 
suimiariiie from the ocean 
and to l»*avo only a tiny 
ciuinnol to be defended by 
tho ; and tins was 

tho reason for the fall in 
thu sinkings of ^r■?s<‘ls, It 
was not due to a shortage 
of submarines ; on the con- 
trary, the number of sub- 
marines had increased 
enormously.” 

Tlie Japane.se attack 
liad relieved Germany of 
fear in the American 
quarter, he continued. 

The man entrusted 
with submarine warfare 
was Vice-Admiral Karl 
Doenitz, U-boat Ober- 
leutiiant during the First 
Great War. On October 
IDIS he had been cap- 
tured 111 the ilediter- 
raneaii off Malta, and 
went into a British 
prison camp till the end 
of the war. A zealot to 
whom the rising Nazi 
party gave free rein, he 
built up a great sub- 
marine force and intro- 
duced the system by which these craft 
could he coii.structed in quantity inland 
and transported in parts to the as.sembly 
yards at the coast — much as is done 
with mass-produced cargo vessels today. 
At the head of the German na\’y was 
Grand Admiral Erich Kacder, who had 
built up the fleets as Doenitz had the 
underwater sqiiadroii.s. (Later Raeder 
was to be superseded by Doenitz, who 
was lb years his junior.) In October 
19H Hitler had spoken* of a change in 
war production, and had .said that -in 
large sections Germany had been able 
to stop manufacture. The truth was 
probably that a .shift had been made 


to the production of U-boat parts and 
components. 

The U-boat squadrons moved to the 
waters off America, and for a time had 
things much their own way. There 
was a shortage of escort vessels, and 
U.S. merchantmen had at that date not 
been provided with defensive armament. 
In liis speech of April 26 Hitler said ; 
“ German U-boats are making them- 
selves more and more felt. Numbers 
increase from month to month in a 
regular flow. Today the highest figure 
in the world war is left far behind.” 


The other main objective, after the 
submarine war against Britain and 
America, was the checking of coiivoy.s 
to Russia. In February the battlesliips 
“ Scharnhorst ” and ” Gneisenau ” had 
broken out of Brest, together with the 
heavy crui.-er ■■ I’rinz Eugeii.'’ Thevhad 
readied the comparative .safetv of North 
Sea ports, though battered eii route 
and after getting there. From German 
and Norwegian harbours .surface craft 
and submarines, aided by aircraft, 
sallied out to sflell, bomb and torpedo 
Allied merchantmen and e.scorts on the 
northern route to Russia, for much 
aid was reaching the Soviet by this 
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route. But the traffic could not be 
stopped. 

In conclusion, a few facts may be given 
about Germany’s relations with her 
allies and victims ; more will be found 
in other Chapters dealing specifically 
with those countries. Quisling and 
Terboven visited Hitler on February 13, 
194:2, and were made much of. Quisling, 
before returning to Norway, proclaimed 
that country’s fidelity, gratitude and 
devotion to Hitler. From Rumania, 
Antonescu had been summoned, and 
was received by Hitler in company 
with Keitel and 
Ribbentrop on Feb- 
ruary 11 ; nothing but 
the usual platitudes 
about “ faithful friend- 
ship ” and “ fighting in 
brotherhood side by 
.side ” were published 
about this meeting, but 
it probably meant new 
demands upon Ru- 
mania’s man-power and 
industry, and it was said 
that 16 divisions had 
been asked for by Ger- 
many. Of different stuff 
was the conference be- 
tween Hitler and Musso- 
lini at Salzburg (April 
29-May 1). Military and 
air leaders of both sides 
were present at the dis- 
cussions, which were con- 
cerned mainly with the 
Mediterranean situation 
or with demands for 
reinforcements on the 
Russian front. German 
newspapers went out of 
their w'ay to deny ru- 
mours that Italy wanted 
a separate peace. From 
Switzerland Hitler was 
said to have demanded 
75 locomotives as a price 
for continued coal 
supplies. 

On June 4, 1942, Hitler 
visited Marshal Mamierheim, ostensibly 
to greet him on his 75th birthday. Lead- 
ing generals accompanied the Fuehrer. 
The Finns had been growing restive and 
had shown that they were ready, for 
their part, to conclude peace. The 
German set-hack in the past winter had 
alarmed Finland, and Hitler’s visit had 
the object of allaying this apprehension. 
In this he seems to have succeeded, but 
the po'ition, both economic and mili- 
tary, at the end of June was a difficult 
one for the Nazis. All would depend 
on the fortunes of the coming offensive, 
for which there had been unparalleled 
preparation during the last few months. 


iliw dmttathmr Krlmgsgmfangansthaft 

Der franzosische General Giraud 
gefluchtet 


Berlla, 25 April 

tier tnniltolscbc G^erel G i r « u d . der 
ttch in deaUcher Krle^gefengeascheft he- 
l«Bd« Ut ata der Festung KOnlgsteto ge- 
n&chtet 

Dem Gentfel war wegea seloev Geauod- 
heiUxiuCandes grdflere Beweguogsfreihelt 
gewghrt wordea. Er machte sici^ dleaet 
EotgegenkomiDen zunaUe und entlloh. 

' 100000 RM. Belohnung 

Jeder. der dem eotfloheoeo Genera! 
bei teiaer Flucht behilflicb Ist. wud m i t 
demTode bestraft. Fiir die Ergrei* 
fung des Generals smd 100 000 RM. Belob- 
cung ausgesetzt. Der nebenstehend abge- 
bildete General Giraud ist 1.82 bis 1,85 m 
groB, achlank, hat graue Haare und grauen 
SchDurrbart und spncht deutsch mit fran- 
*^*cbem Akrent. Sachdieslicbe Mittei- 
longea niamt jede Wehnnacht- und Poli- 
nekUessUtelle entgegen. 



General Glraad 

PK.-Anfo : Knfp»t.vr :!>mol»rflS7k (PBZ.) 


100,000 REICHSMARKS FOR HIS RECAPTURE 

Dated April 25, 1942, this German advertisement offers the sum for the recapture 
of General Henri Giraud. Taken prisoner on May 20, 1940 (see illus., p. 856), he 
had been a prisoner of war m the fortress of Koenigstein, whence he escaped in 
April and made his way via Switzerland to Vichy. In November 1942 he escaped 
from France by submarine and went to North Africa to command the French 
forces fighting there with the Allies, 

Photo, Sew York Times'' Photos 
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NAZI-OCCUPIED EUROPE: DENMARK, NORWAY. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Covering the eighteen months July 1941 to December 1942, this Chapter 
is based on information made available by the Free Governments and the 
Danish Council in London. The story is necessarily incomplete, for reasons of 
security but it sheds a light on the perils, hardships, courage and achieve- 
ments of our local allies languishing under Gestapo rule 


A llowing for local diversities, Nazi 
policy in the occupied countries 
of the west was similar in funda- 
mentals. As long as there was a reason- 
able chance of collaboration or of 
tolerance by the inhabitants and local 
fidministrations the German officials 
permitted a degree of autonomy and a 
semblance of freedom, while taking all 
military measures which seemed at the 
moment to be necessary. In the 
Netherlands and Belgium they had 
been eager to persuade the people that 
the war had ended, and that once the 
fact of German conquest had been 
accepted, life would go on much a.s 
before. Obviously this move, if it 
succeeded, would save the enemy much 
in efiort and manpower ; resources and 
materials would be available for the 
Reich, and the policing of the occupied 
territories would be easy. So, with 
the aid of local quislings, an attempt 
was made to mollify, and the Nazi rule 
was light unless resistance was encount- 
ered. During the twelve months July 
1941 to June 1942 the military pros- 
fiects of the Allies were not rosy, and 
the spectre of a second front in Europe 
had not yet arisen to perturb the 
enemy. He could afford to go slowly 
with the dragooning of the conquered 
lands. But as the months went on hi.s 
policy was obviouslv coloured by fear of 
an eventual Allied invasion. 


Were 

Persecuted 


Apart from measures such as the 
building of defensive works and the 
strengthening of garrisons, two other 
. important steps were 

* taken to hamstring the 
local patriots. Food 

supplies were cut down 
in stages to the point at which they 
merely permitted a bare subsistence ; 
men and women were drawn away for 
forced labour in Germany ; a rigid 

control was clamped down upon 

workers, so that any opposition or re- 
calcitrance was punished by the can- 
cellation of relief or the withdrawal of 
rations. Extreme reprisals were taken 
on the relatives of men who slipped 
the countrv to join the Allies. Gradually 
a docketing of ex-soldiers was carried 
out, to be followed later by wholesale 
imprisonment or deportation to prevent 


any assistance to an Allied landing 
force. The population was evacuated 
from “ danger ” points, so that no 
collusion with the liberators could be 
possible. It seeuLs an inescapable con- 
clusion that the conquered peoples were 
deliberately brought to near-.starvation 
point in order to cripple resistance. 



RIBBENTROP WELCOMES 
SCAVENIUS 

Erik Scavenius, the Danish Foreign Minister, 
was summoned to Berlin in October 194Z to 
receive Nazi orders, and a fortnight later he 
formed a new administration of which he be- 
came Premier. Above, he is seen on arrival 
at Berlin a year before (November 24, 
1941) to sign the Anti-Comintem Pact : 
Ribbentrop (right) is greeting him. 
Photo, Associated Press 


Where it suited Nazi policy a country 
was left for some time with a certain 
measure of autonomy, political and 
economic — and for just a-s long as the 
results warranted. For two-and-a-half 
years Denmark was favoured among 
Nazi victims, and the Germans in- 
stanced her as a shining example of the 
benefits to be derived from compliance 
with the “ New Order.” But towards 
the end of 1942 this policy altered. In 
October Erik Scavenius, Danish Foreign 


Riddle 
of Erik 
Scavenius 


Minister, was summoned to Berlin to 
receive the latest German demands, one 
of which was that a new government 
must be formed forthwith. On Novem- 
ber 8 Scavenius became Premier in an 
administration selected to please the 
enemy. Three days earlier Karl Rudolf ■ 
Best had replaced Von Renthe-Fink as 
German Ambassador at Copenhagen. 
Best was an officer of the S.S. and the 
Gestapo, with little experience of diplo- 
matic service. Other German demands 
were for more Danish workers to go to 
Germany, for increased supplies of 
manufactured products, and for cargo 
ships to be built in Danish yard.s. 

About Scavenius there were con- 
flicting opinions. After he had signed 
the Anti-Comintern Pact at Berlin on 
November 25, 1941, he was regarded 
as a traitor and bad 
to return by a devious 
route to the Danish 
capital. But Scavenius 
was merely carrying out the wish of 
his Government, to which the King 
consented — though the extreme pres- 
sure exerted by the Germans left 
no alternative but that of open resist- 
ance to the Nazis. Gunnar Leistikow, 
former foreign editor of Social-Demo- 
kraten, Copenhagen, regarded the action 
of Scavenius in forming the new Cabinet 
of November 8 as “ a last attempt to 
stave off — for a time at least- — the com- 
plete Nazification of the country.”* 

Before the war Britain had taken 
half of Denmark’s exports of dairv 
produce. Germany at once emptied the 
country of foodstuffs and other com- 
modities over and above a subsi.stence 
margin. Then there began a pro- 
gressive killing off of livestock. In 
April 1942 the production of pork and 
eggs had dwindled to one-third. A 
million pigs had been commandeered, 
alive or in carca.ss, representing nearly 
the entire annual production. By the 
middle of 1942 some 50.0(X) Danes were 
working in Germany. By the end of 
1942 the Danish National Bank had 
paid out to farmers, shipowners, in- 
dustriali.sts and others £115,lKj(),000 
since the invasion, representing goods 
delivered or -ervices rendered to the 
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COPENHAGEN’S WARM GREETING TO KING CHRISTIAN 

In extremely difficult circumstances Christian X did his utmost to cheer his people and to avert 
some of the evils of Nazi rule. Here he is seen on the thirtieth anniversary of his accession to 
the throne. Not long afterwards he met with a riding accident and on October 27, 1942, tempor- 
arily handed over his duties to Crown Prince Fredenk. 

Pholo, Associated Press 


Germans. All that the Bank had to 
show as cover wa.s a credit of equal 
amount on the Clearing Account in 
Berlin. Fuel rations (Denmark was 
dependent on Germany for coal) for 
domestic corLsumption were very small. 
The co.st-of-living index rose by 65 per 
cent, while wages increased by 20 per 
cent only : many commodities became 
too dear for the lower wage groups. 

Yet, .so long as the Danish Govern- 
ment could sati.sfy Nazi demands, the 
country still had a fair measure of 
freedom, while her neighbour Norway 
„ . . writhed under the bru- 

anis talities of the Gestapo 

and the heavy hand of 
House ' , 

the occupying army and 

officials. Small wonder that Govern- 
ment and King strove to avert the 
ultimate evil of Ge.-.tapo rule. King 
Christian X, in the thirtieth year of his 
reign, had to hand over his dutie.s to 
Crown Prince Frederik in October 
1942, because of illne.ss which followed 
a riding accident. The King, when 
changes of Cabinet were enforced, firmly 
refused to accept any Government which 
had not a Parliamentary sanction. In 
the crisi.s of November 1942 Parliament 
had had to choose between Scavenius 
and the quisling Frits Clausen, Leader 
of the Danish Nazis. The King showed 
in many ways his abhorrence of Nazi 
methods. When Danish torpedo-boats 
had to be given up to the Germans 
he shook hands with each of the crew, 
some 800 in all. 

The mettle of Norway’s resistance to 
the Nazis was demonstrated by the 


attitude of the Church, which as long 
ago as October 1940 had set up a 
Council under the seven bishops, the 
first step in the creating of a Church 
Front to protect religious liberties. In 
the following January these ecclesiastics, 
led by Bishop Berggrav, had protested 
to Skancke, the quisling Minister of 
Church and Education, against the 
violence and brutality of the Hird 
(quisling storm-troopers) and against 
the Nazi decree which abolished the 
right of doctors, lawyers and clergy to 
retain secrecy about matters confided 
to them in the execution of their duty — 
the Magna Carta of conscience, the 
bishops termed it. The Norwegian 
Clergymen’s Union had been one of the 
43 trade and professional organizations 
which had signed the manifesto to 
Reichskommissar Terboven on May 15, 
1941 (see page 1788). 

In September Skancke circularized 
the clergy asking them to sign an appeal 
in connexion with the so-called crusade 
against Bolshevism and international 
Godlessness. Since practically all the 
clergy refused to sign, the Minister had 
to let the matter drop. 

Things came to a crisis on February 
1, 1942, at Trondheim. A quisling 
bishop. Blessing Dahle, was to conduct 
a Festival Service to mark Vidkun 
Quisling’s appointment that same day 
as Minister-President, or Premier. Dr. 
Fjellbu, Dean of Trondheim, postponed 
his own service until 2 p.m. ; Dahle 
preached to a small congregation of 
local pro-Nazis at 11 a.m. As soon as 
Dahle had finished, the cathedral began 
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to fill with worshippers to hear the 
Dean, but the police closed the doors. 

Outside, for half an hour, thousands of 
people, including nearly the entire clergy 
of Trondheim, sang hymns and the 
National Anthem ; within. Dr. Fjellbu 
preached to those who had gained 
admission before the police had inter- 
vened. A few days later the Dean was 
dismissed. On Feb- church 
ruary 23 the seven crisis at 
bishops met at Odo ; Trondheim 
next day they resigned 
their administrative offices, while main- 
taining the right to exercise their 
spiritual vocation. All the clergy but 
two supported this action, as did 
religious bodies throughout Norway. 
Dean Hygen, of Oslo, was asked by 
Skancke to take over Bishop Berggrav’s 
functions, but refused and resigned his 
own office. At Easter other deans and 
the clergy resigned in a body. Early 
in April Bishop Berggrav was arrested. 

A Provisional Church Council was 
formed, and in August discussions were 
opened with the quisling Church authori- 
ties, but on September 26 the leaders 
of the Norwegian Church abandoned the 
discussions. The obstacle was the de- 
mand that, before any negotiations 
could be opened, the bishops should 
give a declaration in which they publicly 



DANISH NAZIS FOR RUSSIA 

Less than 2,000 Danes volunteered for the 
Frikorps Danmark, recruited to serve with 
the Germans in Russia. Here, in imitation 
Nazi garb, are some of the earliest to join. 
The Danish Nazis, who had three out of 
149 seats in Parliament, were headed by 
Frits Clausen, a former doctor elected to 
Parliament in 1939. 

Photo, Associated Press 
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MORE U-BOATS FOR THE ONSLAUGHT ON ALLIED SHIPPING 

Admiral Karl Doenitz, commander of the German submarine forces, was a pioneer in the mass production of 
underwater craft m inland engineering works and their assembly at coastal shipyards. By means of these 
comparatively small and simplified submarines he hoped to break the strength of the United Nations. Here are some 
nearing completion— probably at a French Atlantic base. 
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HOW GERMAN ARTISTS SAW 
THE WAR 

Many examples of the widely varied 
output of British war artists have already 
been given in this work, and in this and the 
opposite page German art during the 
war period is illustrated. The difterence 
in outlook and treatment is illuminating. 
Whereas British painters were obviously 
entirely untrammelled by any restriction 
of style or handling, with the result that 
their work was both spontaneous and con- 
vincing, the German artists exhibit a 
portentous solemnity and almost slavish 
realism to which they have evidently been 
condemned by the dictates of official Nazi 
culture. With them the heroic gesture is 
predominant and the traditional glorifica- 
tion of the soldier heavily emphasized. 
As records of contemporary military 
uniforms these German paintings are no 
doubt excellent, but they scarcely set 
down for posterity the reactions of a great 
nation in the throes of a life-or-death 
struggle for existence. 

Paintings exhibited at the Munich Art 
Exhihitidn, 1941 and 1942 
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NEW MERCHANTMEN TO REPLACE NORWAY’S WARTIME LOSSES 

Launched at a Scottish shipyard on December 21, 1941 by Norwav’s Kin? th? • K n H u xm » 
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Photo, Central Prest 


recognized the quisling Government. 
The breach was later widened when 
quisling nominees were appointed to 
new congregational councils, with orders 
to prevent the use of the churches by 
the dismissed bishops or priests. State 
police had to be called in to force the 
old councils to give up registers, archives 
and keys. 

Norwegian teachers were just as 
consistent in their refusal to implement 
the “ New Order.” They had gone on 
strike in November 1940, and many 
had been dismissed ; there had been 
another strike in February 1941 to 
protest against quisling interference. In 
the following April there was a curt 
warning that any who then refused to 
join the Nazi-controlled organization 
would be banned from the schools. 
Nearly all stood out, and in reprisal 
some 500 were packed into a small 
coasting vessel and sent to the north 
of the country to work for the Germans. 
Conditions were appalling, and food was 
so scanty that some of the men who 
were employed to unload carcasses of 
meat at a port ate part of the flesh 
surreptitiously while carrying it. 

Pro-Nazis controlled law and justice, 
for the 15 judges of the Supreme 
Court, who had resigned in November 

1940, had been replaced by Quisling’s 
nominees. In the spring 
of 1941 a “ People’s 
Court ” had been estab- 
lished to try political 

prisoners. In February 1942 the 
Nasjonal Samling (Quisling’s party) 
set up its court to try its own 
members. As to the medical profession, 
since its determined stand against the 
dismissal of Dr. Giessing, Director of the 
Dikemark Mental Hospital near Oslo, 
in April 1941, it had been more or less 
left alone. 

Despite the appointment of pro- 
Nazis as chairman and secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress the members 
had remained steadfast. They sent an 
ultimatum to Terboven on June 30, 

1941, demanding the reinstatement of 
dismissed officials and the opening of 
wages negotiatious. In part they won, 
for their officials were released and the 
Nazi controller was withdrawn. MTien 
in the following September a decree was 
issued forbidding workers to buy milk 
at their work places a series of strikes 
broke out in O.slo. Terboven took this 
opportunity to crush the trade union 
movement : Viggo Hansteen, the legal 
adviser of the T.U.C., and Rolf Wick- 
strocm were executed ; about a thou- 
sand workers were given long terms of 
imprisonment. A decree by Terboven 
made strikes and lock-outs illegal and 
imposed the death sentence. Odd 
Possum, head of the Nasjonal Samling’s 


Bogus 
* People’s 
Court ’ 


trade group organization, was appointed 
chairman of the T.U.C., and quisling 
commissars were put in charge of the 
unions. 

The strength of the Nasjonal Samling 
at the. end of 1941 was estimated 
at about 36,000 members, including 
children. Many youngsters had joined 
the Hird and travelled in gangs through 
towns and villages terrorizing people. 
Boys of 13 and 14 brandished their 
weapons and had been known to make 
peaceful citizens, at the revolver point, 
lie down in the gutter and drink dirty 
ditch-water, and recite the Lord’s 
Prayer. In February 1942, as has been 



BISHOP BERGGRAV OF OSLO 

Leader of the council of seven Norwegian 
bishops set up in October 1940 to protect 
religious liberties. All seven resigned on 
February 24, 1942, after the dismissal of 
the Dean of Trondheim. In the following 
April Bishop Berggrav was arrested by the 
Nazis and imprisoned for a time. 
Photo, British O^dal : Crovm Copyright 


seen, Vidkun Quisling was elevated to 
the rank of Minister-President, and the 
members of his council then became 
ministers. Quisling moved to new 
offices in the Royal Palace at Oslo. He 
lived in a 46-TOomed house outside Oslo, 
on the peninsula of Bygdoey. He 
expelled the owners of eight villas in 
this neighbourhood and roped off large 
areas to give him safe .seclusion. He wa.s 
watched over by a bodyguard of Nor- 
wegian S.S. troops in Hird uniform — 
dark blue, with the Norwegian version 
of the swastika in gold on the left arm. 

Among Norwegians free to voice their 
opinious Quisling’s authority wa.s vir- 
tually non-existent, while the Germans 
merely used him as a tool. On his 
first appearance as Minister-President he 
said that Norway was free to, and would , 
conclude peace with Germany. At the 
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end of 1942 this prediction had not 
been fulfilled. He had also said that the 
existing arrangements would lead to the 
establishment of a Riksting (National 
Assembly). 

Norwegian .seamen and shipowners 
were the target of much vindictiveness. 
In August 1941 the .Shipowners’ A.ssocia- 
tion, till then supervised by the Gestapo, 
came under a German controller. 
Later on, in February of the next 
year, it was taken over by the Quis- 
ling Party ; almost evert' Norwegian 
shipowner disavowed the Association. 
Captains and crews of merchant ships 
which had gone over to the Allies were 
offered bribes, via the radio, if they 
would sail their .ships into A.xis-con- 
trolled ports. In the spring a daily 
broadcast wa.s begun to Norwegian 
.seamen, giving them pathetic messages 
from their relatives in Norway and 
imploring them to return home " with 
their ships.” These bogus messages 
were concocted from details given in 
forms on which relatives had been told 
to furnish particulars of sailors serving 
abroad. 

In dime 1942 Terboven ordered the 
.shipowners to set up a committee for 
achieving closer cooperation with the 
Nazi-controlled A.«sociation, but this 
move failed. Finally, 
shipowners were made 
to pay income tax (150 
per cent of average 
earnings, 1938-39) on 
profit earned by their ships sailing in 
Allied service. .An example of the 
seamen’s spirit is the exploit of a 
handful who .seized the small passenger 
ship “ Galte.sund,” plying between 
Bergen and Oslo, and sailed her to 
Britain in April 1942. 

Norwegians were much cheered bv 
the raids carried out from Britain by 
Combined Operations Command, as it 
came to be called. Norwegians them- 
selves had taken part in the raid on 
fish oil plants and shipping in the 
Lofotens on March 4, 1941 (see p. 1889), 
when a number of patriots had been 
transported to Britain. A detachment 
of Norwegian soldiers formed part of the 
mixed force which raided Spitsbergen 
on August 25, 1941. Coal and oil 
dumps were destroyed, the mines 
wrecked, and again many Norwegians 
among the population were brought off. 
Just after Christmas (December 27, 
1941) the islands of Vaagso and Maaloy 
were attacked by Commandos, the 
objectives here being oil stores, wireless 
stations and industrial plant (see p. 
1892). The stimulus and encouragement 
such raids afforded to the oppressed 
people can well be imagined. 

A brilliant R A.F. raid in daylight by 
four Mosquitoes interrupted Quisling's 
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.^jii'ocL oil till’ aftfiiioon of September 
25 , l!) 42 . at the (b-'iajio H Q.. O^Io, to 
the Xa-j'onal Saiiiliiie. A paraJe of the 
paitv ha<l to be caiieelleil 

li'onie.illv ciioiiah it \va^ oil a aroup 
ot traitor- of tfie 1914-18 jieriocl that tJie 
Nazi- relieil for the (liagooiinip of 
llelaium aftei the -urreiider iii May 
19pi (Jeiiera! von lieail of 

the (teiiii.ai >i(ltnini'tratioii iii 1914-18, 
had .'oiieht to divide Belgian- by culti- 
witiiia the riemi-h-.'peakiui; bectioii-, 
whom the Glernian-. like the XazH a 
generation later, 
Belgian claimed ,i- cultural anrl 

Traitors racial kin-iiieu. He .^et 

up the ■■ Con-eil cle- 
Flandre-," with a iiiembcralu']) of a 
'(oie of Flemi'h teacher- and suchlike, 
headed by Dr. Bonn-, who after 
the war wa- condeiniied to death 
by a Bel'iian court but wa- later 
rejineved. Thcne weie others wliom Von 
Bis-iiii.' -uborni‘d. In 194(i the Xazi- 
bi'uaii where he h,id left oft' . the former 
ti.iitoi's weie now invested with jiowei- 
over their compatriots. In September 
10 hi Bonus was made pie-ident of a 
so-called reparations commi-sion which 
itave money rewards to some of these 
people. Bonus himself received an 
indemnity first of 100, 0<» francs and 
later of 1,000,000, with a monthly 
pension of 5,000 francs. He became the 
titular leader of the Flemi.sh nationalists. 

While Walloon (French-speaking! 


Belgian prisoners of war were kept in 
pri.son camp.s the Flemish were sent 
back home. Exteii-sive areas were pro- 
claimed to be Flemish by the Nazis, 
and certain large cities also, including 
Brussels. Children were taken away 
from French c]a.s.ses and made to learn 
Flemi.sh. Politically and culturally, 
evorj' inducement was held out to the 
Flemish nationalists. A " Yiaamsch 
Xational Verband was .-et up, into 
which other Flemi.sh org.inizations were 
merffi'd, including the Flemish section 
of the Rexists. It' head was Stai 
(Gustave) De Clerccj. who has been 
described as a “ jiublic-house Fuehrer ” ; 
the nominal leader was Bonus. De 
Clercq appointed Gouwleiders (district 
leaders), formed a Flemish brigade of 
storm tioops. and instituted a Flemish 
(.luard to maintain order in the newlv 
crcMtcd Flemi.sh provinces. Members of 
the V.X.V. were given high posts under 
the German administration. The party 
had sent 16 deputies to the Belgian 
Parliament. De Clercq had been ar- 
rested as a doubtful character by the 
Belgian police on May 10, 1940, but 
later, of course, obtained his freedom. 

Leon Degrelle, founder and leader of 
the Rexist (pro-Fascist) party, had also 
been arrested on the morning of the 
German invasion, together with his 
three fellow deputies. They were sent 
to France, but were freed after tlie 
Franco - German armistice in June. 


WHEN R.A.F. MOSQUITOES BOMBED GESTAPO H.Q. AT OSLO 

The photograph below was taken from the first of the Mosquito reconnaissance bombers which, 
on September 25. 1942, bombed the Gestapo Headquarters (A) from about 100 feet : (B), the 
central cupola on which our pilots saw the Nazi flag ; (C), the University building 
Pho'o. British O^pcinl. Proirn Copyriqht 




SALUTE TO PATRIOTS 
A national day of mourning for the 
Norwegian victims of the Gestapo was 
secretly fixed for February i/, 1942 : black 
and red mourning crosses were painted 
overnight in many prominent places ; here, 
at the entrance to the underground station 
m Oslo, are some on signposts and lamp 
standards. Photo, Associated Press 


Then there was Henri De Man, a former 
finance Minister, leader of the enemy- 
sponsored “ Union of Manual and 
Intellectual Workers,” which took the 
place of the former trades unions. To 
the Belgian workers he urged a policy 
of resignation and acceptance of the 
German conquest — view.s which he 
proclaimed in his journal, Le Travail. 
The Rexists republished their news- 
paper, Le Pays Reel, which the Belgian 
Government had suppressed ; the 
Bru-^sels pro-Fascists issued the 
Xouveau Journal, while the enemy’s 
official organ was the Brusseler Zeitung, 
printed on plant commandeered from 
the Brussels daily, La Deniiere Heure. 
The chief organ of the Flemisli national- 
ists was the Volk en Stad. 

Despite this superabundance ot 
quisling newspapers- — and there were 
other minor ones — the great bulk of 
the Belgian people went stolidly on 
their wav, uiiaftected by the extravagant 
-logans and the more subtle propaganda. 
.Vs a sample of Re.xist publicity we 
may cite Degrelle’s description of the 
Walloons as “ French-speaking Teutons 
sprung from the same race as their 
brothers in the north and east.” By 
an insidioiLs perversion of what normally 
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workers. There was steadily increasing 
pressure on workmen and independent 
craftsmen to volunteer ” for work in 
Germany. If men refused, their unem- 
ployment relief ceased. Small manu- 
facturers, hard hit by the slump, were 
given the option of going to Germany ; 
in default their ration cards were can- 
celled. The Germans claimed that 

300,000 men had volunteered, and it is 
probable that in fact two-thirds of this 
number had taken up work across the 
frontier under what ainoiiiited to 
duress. 

Xormal food ratioii.s at the beginning 
of 1942 amounted to (per person per 
week) 34 oz. fats, 104 oz. meat. 3 lb. 
bread, 24 oz. coffee, J lb. sugar, 6| lb. 
potatoes. 7 pts. milk. Often the full 



was an inoffensive nationalist move- 
ment the Germans fomented grievances 
among the Flemish-speaking population 
and tried to infect even the Walloons 
with similar racial absurdities. In the 
main the Flemings refused to be a party 
to the Nazi intrigues. They preferred 
to bear the same hardships and priva- 
tions as their Walloon compatriots. 
.4t the beginning of 1942 the strength 
of the Flemish nationalists was about 

5,000 members and of the Rexists 
about 2,000. Numerically these jiarties 
were insignificant, and only the German 
backing gave them such power as they 
enjoyed. They quarrelled among them- 
selves and were by no means unanimous 
or united in their subversive activities. 

During 1942 German infiltration into 


V FOR VICTORY ON AN OSLO HIGHWAY 

Citizens ot Oslo chalked Vs on walls and buildings, and under cover of night painted them on 
roadways, official buildings, and the offices of the Nazis, using pitch for light surfaces and white- 
wash for darker ones. When the Nazis obliterated the Vs, they were as promptly painted 
again Here is an enormous example with King Haakon’s cipher painted on a main roadway. 
Photo, Royal Noi'weqian Governmpnt 


industry, commerce and banking wa.s 
extended. Apart from the requisition- 
ing of such material as locomotives 
(1,800 out of 4,200), railway coaches 
(80,000 out of 120,C^), lorries (prac- 
tically all) and the enforced stvitch-over 
of engineering and other works to 
Nazi purposes, there was an attempt to 
acquire a long-term control of financial, 
insurance and commercial concerns. 

Three-quarters of the coal output was 
sent to Germany, and during the severe 
winter of 1941-42 even the meagre 
r.ition of domestic coal — nominally 
about 1 cwt. per week per household — 
could not be obtained. The German- 
controlled trade union of Henri De Man 
won favour with neither employers nor 


amount of these foods wa.s not obtain- 
able, and potatoes, for instance, dis- 
appeared altogether for a time. In 
Augu.st 1942 the rations stood at : 
fat.s, 2|- oz. ; meat. 54 oz. ; bread, 3 lb. ; 
sugar, 2 lb. ; potatoes, 4? lb. ; milk 
was issued only to children and preg 
nant women. 

Figures given by a Nazi-controlled 
newspaper in Augitst 1942 indicated 
that between December 31, 1940, and 
the same date in 1941 the Belgian 
population had decreased bv 37,282. 
Births for 1941 were approximately 

34,000 fewer than for an average vear 
between 1931 and 19.39 This could 
not be e.xjihiined away on the gioiind 
of a large number of men being pri'Onei' 
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in Germany, for the total number in 
enemy hands after the .surrender was 
no more than 70,000, of whom many 
had been repatriated. Refugees, too, 
had come back from France, and the 
enemy, with an eye to their value in 
the labour market, had even provided 
transport for their return. The average 
loss of weight among Belgian working 
men was 18-26 lb., and among women 
14-26 lb. Gases of tuberculosis in- 
creased a hundredfold ; rickets, an 
almost unknown complaint in normal 
times, became common. .Vn investiga- 
tion of schoolchildren m Brussels 
showed that less than one-fifth attained 
a normal weight for their age group. 
The severe winter of 1941-42 claimed 
many victims among the very young 
and the aged ; at Ghent the mortality 
was the highest ever recorded. Belgium 
is a deuselv populated country — 700 
inhabitants to the s(|uare mile — and 
normally imported more than half the 
food .supply needed for her people ; in 
con.sequence the German invasion and 
occupation left her in dire straits. 


Homage 
to R.A.F. 
Pilots 


Pro-British manifestation.s were ob- 
servable in all sections of the people. 
The Flemish new.spaper, De Nationaal- 
Sorialist, leported the existence among 
the Antwerp police of a 
pro-Ally culture group. 

Wien R..A,F. machines 
were forced down and 
the crews taken piisoner theie was a 
spontaneous exhibition of synqiathy. 
On the graves of British pilots killed in 
crashes there were tlowers brought by 
people who walked niile.s to pay this 
tribute. Russian prisoners of war sent 
to the coast for defence work were given 
cigarettes, food and clothing. When 
British bombers flew over at night 
en route to Germanv, Belgians went to 
their windows or to the roof tops to 
watch, and there were cries of They 
are here I .-Vt Ostend. crowds gathered 
in the streets during an alert to watch 
the R.A.F. bombers. In Flanders there 
was a custom of keejiing a vacant jilace 
at the table, re.served symbolically for 
■■ den Eiigelschmaii — the Engli.shinan 
who should come to liberate Belgium. 


Sabotage of German-controlled idant 
and ec|uipment of all kinds was wide- 
.spread. despite the extreme penaltie.s 
meted out. Railway tracks were 
sabotaged all over the land ; buildings 
were set on fire ; petrol was stolen from 
enemy dumps ; factories, garages and 
engiueerimi works were blown up in a 
never-cea'ing attack on all that might 
aid the enemy. By the end of 1942 the 
known execution' of patriots numbered 
3.1 MK I— ten tinies as many as during the 
tour years of German occupation, 
1911-18. The flame of fiatriotic ardour 


burned brigbtlv in the men and women 
of this generation a-; in the last. 

In Belgium, as in Norway, the clergy 
leil the people in resistance. In 1911-18 
the Archbishop of Maliiie.s had been 
Cardinal ilercier (a Walloon), who had 
defied General von Bis- 

CarcUnal sing. This time it was 

Van Roey a Fleming. Cardinal van 
Roev. who encouraged 
lii' flock to abstain fioni anything ap- 
pro, iching collaboration with the enemy. 
In .January 1942 the Cardinal in a ser- 
mon declared : '' The Church . . . can- 
not tolerate conditions that would stifle 
lier, such as those existing in Germany. 
It is illegal for Catholics to collaborate 
with an oppre.ssive regime. On the con- 
trary. they must resist it.” He refused 
to iccognize a qui.sling burgomaster 
of 31, dines appointed in .lanuary. Si.x 
months later, on National Independence 
I)ay, he paid an official call in the tradi- 
tional wav ujion the Chevalier De.ssain, 
the real Inirgomaster whom the enemy 
had dismissed. The clergy consistently 
refused to officiate at services for 
Belgian Rexist and Flemish nationalist 
soldiers killed on the Russian front, 
actions in which they were backed up 
by the Cardinal and the bishop.s. In 
an address to a congre.ss of Belgian 
young people at Wavre on August 11, 
1941, Van Roey again emphasized that 
it was wrong to collaborate in the 
establishment of a tyrannical regime. 

Of clande.stine new.spapers there were 
at least 60 — including of course the 
revived La Libre Belgique, which 
had published its first number of the 
1941) edition on August 13 of that year 


and ran soon to a circulation of 40,000 — 
jiassed from hand to hand. In July 
1941 .sixteen inhabitants of Liege were 
.-entenced by the German military court 
for having edited, written and circu- 
lated illegal pamphlets and new'spapers. 
The penalties rangecl in this case — a 
typical one — from eight months’ solitary 
confinement to 25 years. The latter 
sentence was pronounced upon Jean 
Julsonnet. a lawyer. 

Heroic Burgomaster Adolphe 31ax, 
of BriLs.^-els, whose stalwart opposition 
to the German administration in 1914-18 
made him the incarnation of resistance, 
had a worthy succe.s.sor in Dr. F. J. van 
de ileulebroeck. At the end of June 
1941, when he was superseded by a 
Nazi nominee. Dr. Meulebroeck issued 
a proclamation stating that if he had 
complied with certain German demands 
he would have spurned honour and duty, 
and have di.sobeyed one of the funda- 
mental law.s of his country. “ I am, I 
remain, and will remain the one and 
only lawful burgomaster of Brussels. 
. . . I am therefore not saying 

goodbye, but ‘ an revoir.’ In leaving 
you temporarily I ask you to endure your 
hardships and sufferings . . . calmly, 
courageously and with confidence.” 
These were the inspiring phrases of his 
farewell. The Burgomaster was ar- 
rested the same day, together with the 
Chief of the Brussels Police and the 
owner of the Guyot Press which had 
printed the proclamation. The press 
was clo,sed, and a fine of 5,000,000 francs 
was imposed on the inhabitants of 
Brussels. A month earlier the Aider- 
man of Terviers had taken similar 
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UNION JACK OVER BELGIAN 
TOWN 

Early in 1942 unknown Belgian patriots in 
a town near Brussels climbed an electric 
pylon one night to affix a Union Jack — an 
act typical of many which showed where the 
people’s sympathies and hopes were placed. 
Next morning the Nazis ordered firemen to 
take down the flag : two are seen during 
this operation. 

Photo, ** Daily Telegraph^' 

action against a Rexist burgomaster. 
King Leopold maintained consistently 
the attitude he had adopted when he 
became a prisoner at his ca.stle of 
Laeken on May 28, 1940. Hi.s po.sition 
had been made clear by Cardinal van 
Roey in a pastoral letter .shortly after. 
The King had signed neither pact nor 
treaty, even of a military nature, with 
the Germans ; he had in no way in- 
fringed the constitution of the Belgian 
jipople. Leopold considered himself a 
prisoner of war ; he refused to parley 
with the enemy and was just as steadfast 
in his refusal to be moved by appeals 
made to him by quislings of either 



DR. BORMS— TWICE A TRAITOR 

Borms, seen at the microphone addressing Flemish Volunteers before they left for the front in 
August 1941 to fight alongside the Germans m Russia, had been a traitor who aided the enemy 
in the war of 1914-18. Now he was rewarded by the Nazis and given a large subsidy m cash, 
becoming the leader of the Flemish Nationalists. 

Photo Pie--*'' 
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GIFTS TO THE DUTCH FROM THEIR QUEEN 

To mark the sixty-second birthday of Queen Wilhelmina on August 
31, 1942, thousands of packets 01 cigarette*? were scattered over 
the Netherlands by the Royal Air Force. The packets bore the 
legends (left) ‘ Be Courageous ' and * The Netherlands Shall 
Arise ’ (centre) Right, the Royal cipher and Vs for Victory on 
packets dropped tor the 1941 birthday of the Queen. 
Photos^ G,P.U.: ** News Chronicle" 



Flemish nationalist or Eexist brands. 
A few days before November 15, 1941 
Ithe King’s name day), the Germans 
forbade any public demonstration ; 
“ since the King regards himself as a 
prisoner of war,” said the official com- 
munique, “ he will certainly not wish 
for any pohtical demonstration in his 
honour.” 

On September 11, 1941, the King mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Marie Lilian Baels, 
daughter of a former Belgian Minister 
of Agriculture. He stated that his wife 
renounced the title and rank of Queen, 
and made it a condition of the marriage 
that any children of the union would 
have no claim to the throne. She would 
be known as Princess de Rethy. On 
July 18, 1942, a son was born and was 
named Prince Alexander. 

Despite superficial resemblances in the 
fate of Holland and Belgium there were 
wide differences. Belgium had a popu- 
lation of over 8,000,000, mainly engaged 
in non-agricult ural 
pursuits, while the 
Netherlands, with a 
million more inhabi- 
tants, was mainly agricultural. Both 
were densely populated, the average 
per square mile in both countries 
being about 700 persons. The Nether- 
lands was happy in the circumstance 
that its Royal House was free in Britain 
or other Allied lands, there to fan the 
flame of patriotic resistance and to 
inspire the war eSort in the Dutch 
Empire. The timely broadcasts of 
Queen Wilhelmina to her oppressed 
people had an immeasurable effect in 
mitigating spiritual and physical hard- 
ships and strengthening their will to 
resist the Nazis. Even after the 
catastrophe in the Far East, when the 
Netherlands East Indies were overrun 
by the Japanese, thev did not lose 
heart. 

All Dutch parties except the National- 
Socialists were dissolved in July 1941. 
The Fifth Column menace in Holland 


Holland 
Under 
Nazi Rule 


had been grave on account of the many 
Germans who had settled in the country 
and had become, except for their 
political activities, completely natural- 
ized to all appearances. Some had 
clung to their German allegiance, but 
even these, until the Germans under 
Hitler began to arouse that fevered 
nationalism which distorted all normal 
values, had given no cause for alarm to 
the Dutch administration. They began 
to collect a following of Dutch people, 
some of whom became more Nazi than 
the Germans. But when, in 1942, 
General Christiansen, the German Mili- 
tary Governor, tried to recruit the 
Dutch Nazis for service against Russia 
he found few willing to go. A totali- 
tarian regime was imposed on the 
country, and in August 1941 all 
central, provincial and local governing 
bodies were dissolved. There was the 
same struggle of the Church leaders as 
in Belgium and Norway. Both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant clergy warned 
their congregations not to be misled by 
the Nazi “ crusade ” against Bolshevism, 
which was set in motion in all the 
occupied countries. Schools were closed, 
or staffed with men willing to comply 
with the German idea of education. 

The former Premier, Dr. Colijn, was 
arrested in July, with members of his 
party. After a broadcast by Queen 
Wilhelmina on her birthday (August 31) 
the Reichskommissar, Seyss-Inquart, 
banned the use of Royal names or 
emblems for brands and labels of 
goods, or by professional organizations. 
All Crown properties were at the same 
time seized by the Nazis. Foreshadow- 
ing action which followed, Seyss- 
Inquart in November told the Dutch 
that an independent Netherlands wa.s 
not to figure in the Nazi “ New Order.” 
This declaration at a single stroke 
demolished the wishful plans of the 
Dutch Nazis who, under Anton Mussert, 
had anticipated their reward in the 
shape of place and privilege. 
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On the moriow ot the Jaj)aiiesp 
attack on British and American out- 
posts in the Far East Queen Wilhelmina 
issued a proclamation which was broad- 
cast by the Premier, Dr. Gerbrandy, 
for her over Radio Orange, from which 
the following passages are quoted : 

“ Now that the friendly American and 
British peoples are being attacked, the 
Kingdom of the Nethorland** puts all its 
military power and all its resources at the 
disposal of the common war effort. . . . 1 
count on the navy, the army and the air 
force, on all civil servants, and on all the 
civil services whose war duty now begins. 
I and all my subjects count on all the 
courage, the determination and the per- 
severance of all in the Indies.” 


Dutch 

Patriot 

Martyrs 


How nobly the Netherlands East 
Indies answered the call is told in 
Chapters 207 and 208. 

The familar pattern of Nazi repression 
already described in earlier sections of 
this Chapter was manifest in Holland 
— and the same 
types of opposition 
and underground resist- 
ance. During January 
1942 four Dutchmen were shot a^ 
members of a secret organization ; four 
more were shot, in Northern France, 
for intelligence work against the in- 
vaders ; five farmers were executed for 
aiding Briti.sh airmen forced down m 
Holland ; 20 men were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for distributing anti -German 
leaflets. So the catalogue could be 
extended for later months. In February 
500 were sent to a concentration camj) 
near Amersfoort on the charge of 
placing bombs in the houses of quislings. 

In April the number of Dutchmen 
.sent to labour in Germany had grown to 
150,000. Next month more labour 
decrees were issued. In August all 
women between 18 and 40 were ordered 
to register for recruitment for Nazi 
women’s labour battalions. Sevss- 
Inquart issued a decree that Dutchmen 
would be drafted to guard factories. 


railways, etc. The penalty for negligence 
re.sultiiig in damage was death. As the 
result of the intensified drive for labour 
the number of Dutchmen .sent to 
Germany had doubled by September, 
and was then over SOU, 000. Anti- 
Jewish laws were made more rigorous. 
In October 1941 nearly 800 Jews were 
sent to the sulphur mines in Austria, 
where mauv died. In the following 
April the Dutch Government in London 
.stated that out of l,2tM) sent to the con- 
centration camp at Mauthausen about 
700 had perished. In May 1942 all 
Jewish property wa.s registered as the 
first step towards seizure. Next month 
the first of the big round-ups took place, 
and as a result 6,000 Jews were 
assembled at Amsterdam for trans- 


portation to Eussia and Poland. 

It was reported in June that the 
Germans had a long-term plan to 
colonize parts of conquered Poland and 


Farmers 
Sent to 
Poland 


Russia with Dutch 
farmers compulsorily 
removed from Holland. 
The cost of thi.s scheme 



BELGIAN HOMAGE TO BRITISH AIRMEN AT BRAINE-LE-COMTE 


was to be met from funds confiscated in October 1942 a British bomber hit by German gunfire crashed in Belgium and its crew were 

from the East Indies concern.'' who.'C killed. Five thousand Belgians gathered to pay homage to seven of the bomber crew whose 

. , . n + 1 n 1- T remains were found and buried at Braine-le-Comte cemetery. Note the flowers which have 

capital was in Uutcu oanKs. in been placed at the graveside and on the coffins. 

October the prices of all La^t Indie.s Photo, British tljficial : Crown Copyright 

shares and iuternatioiial stocks were 

pegged. controlled pres.s complained about ram- Members of Parliament. In July 1,000 

Broadcasting from Entrland in pant .sabotage in every industry and hostages were taken ; next mouth five 

October 1942. Queen 'Wilhclinina .sternly trade ; in October there were reports were shot in reprisal for the blowing up 

warned all Netherlanders who collab- of stubborn resistance and increasing of a train, and 200 more were arrested, 

orated with the Germans that they sabotage. Puni.shments became more The first woman to be .shot for sabotage 

would have to accept the consequences, dra.stic and the taking of hostages - had been e.xecuted in July. According 

and that thc'e would be serious indeed, began. Two thousand officers of the to a report which came from Moscow, 

But, judging by the counter-ineasure.s Dutch Army, with 460 prominent during July and August Dutch patriots 

taken by the Nazis against Dutch citizens, were sent to a concentration de.stroyed 40 goods trains, set fire to 

patriot'. tho'C to whom the Queen’s camp in May. Soon after, .another group five German aircraft, and blew up a 

warning WU' addre-sed formed a .small of prominent Dutchmen wa.s .arrested : torpedo .store in Haarlem, 

minority. In M.iy 1912 the German- among them were former Ministers and Much against their will many Dutch 

workers had to take part in the produc- 

DAYTIME BOMBING OF PHILIPS VALVE WORKS AT EINDHOVEN tion of material for the Nazis, but the 


Employing 15,000 Dutch people, the immense Philips establishment was making valves and radio 
apparatus for the German war machine. Workers were coerced into continuing their task, for 
the enemy's benefit, by threats to withdraw food ration cards. On Sunday, December 6, 104Z, 
the Royal Air Force put a brake on production by a heavy and concentrated attack by nearly a 
hundred light bombers in daylight. Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 



strict control of rationing and the u.se of 
this .system to coerce people into 
obedience left almost no alternative but 
starvation. The odious manoeuvre was 
the .same as that described in the Belgian 
section. But the R.A.F. did its best to 
apply a brake to such forced production. 
At Eindhoven was the great radio 
works of the Philips concern, where 
enormou.s quantities of valves and 
similar npp.ar.atus were turned out. It 
was heavily bombed in daylight by the 
R.A.F. on Dei ember 6, 1942. 

In October the Nazis began to 
evacuate people from the Netherlands 
eoastal area, and by the end of the 
year this operation was almost com- 
plete. Preparations were made to meet 
an .\llie(l landing. An even sterner 
control was imposed on the long- 
suffering people of Holland, but the 
reason for this measure was clearly 
seen, and in itself was heartening. 

I’lSO 


Chapter 219 

VICHY FRANCE AND THE OCCUPIED REGION, 

JANUARY— JUNE, 1942 

This period saw the opening of the Riom trial of ‘ war-guilt ’ prisoners 
and its hasty suspension under Hitler's orders in the middle of April; 
other events, notable in different connexions, were the escape of General 
Giraud from Koenigstein and the return of Laval to power as Chief of Govern- 
ment, his main mission being to procure French labour for the Reich. Six 
character sketches of Vichy personalities are printed in page 2187 


O N January 1, 1942, Marshal Petain 
broadcast to the French nation. 
He once again spoke of the 
dangers to which France and her Empire 
were exposed, and suggested that a 
sincere “ rapprochement ” between Ger- 
many and France could be brought 
about only by a modification of the 
statute imposed on France by Germany. 
“ Our dignity,” he said, “ will be 
restored, our economy relieved.” 

He referred also to the heavy costs of 
occupation, the crushing nature of 
which was borne out by the Minister 
of Finance's budget for 1942 which, 
presented on the same day, he estimated 
would be 120-125,000,000,000 francs. 
This figure, though comparable to that 
of 1941 (130,000,000,000 fr.), was in 
effect immeasurably greater, since, a.s 
the Minister (M. Bouthillier) declared, 
the burden of the tribute payable to 
Germany became heavier in the same 


measure as France''^ economy grew note presented to Vichy towards the 

feebler and she accumulated a debt end of March 1942, to occupy all 

which grew in proportion to her con- French territory miless her demands for 

tinned impoverishment. huge quantities of food, wine, and loco- 

Approximately 50 per cent of France’s motives were met. 
budget being needed to pay the costs of Moreover, as was revealed by the 
occupation, no inference is possible other British Minister of Economic Warfare, 

than that the Reich was ruthlessly Mr. Hugh Dalton, on February 9, 

determined to use the weapon of German pressure was enforcing the 

economic force to bring France into line, systematic delivery of large and valuable 

a point emphasized hy Hitler’s reten- military supplies to their troops in 

tion of over 1,250,000 prisoners-of-war Libya by the French authorities in 

and exploitation of French agriculture. North Africa. Despite the unsatis- 

Further proof of Germany’s deter- factory nature of Vichy’s replies to 

mination to enforce this policy was representations by the United States, 

provided by the threat, contained in a during which negotiation.s all U.S. ship- 

SITTING OF THE RIOM SUPREME COURT OF JUSTICE 

This Court was set up to try the ‘ war-guilt ’ prisoners, including Daladier, Blum, Gamelin, 
Guy La Chambre» Jacomet and Pierre Cot. It proved to be a travesty of justice and, even so, 
concerned itself mainly with the causes of the French defeat. Hitler forced its adjournment 
on April 2, 1942, after six weeks. Nearly 14 months later (June 13, 1943) a decree of Vichy 
in the Official Gazette closed the Kiom court. On the left is the Public Prosecutor, Cassagneau ; 
at the back are the six judges and their three deputies 
Photo. Sport dr General 
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FRENCH AIRCRAFT CARRIER ‘ BEARN ' AT MARTINQUE 
Of 22,146 tons displacement, the ‘ Bearn ’ was one of three warships (the others were light cruisers) 
which the United States asked the Governor, Admiral Georges Robert, to immobilize in May 
1942 ; another request was that merchant ships at Martinique should be put at Amencan 
disposal. Robert agreed on May 14 to immobilize the warships. Below, Admiral Leahy, 
American Ambassador to Vichy (right), bids farewell to Marshal Retain on his recall to Washington 
for consultation (April 17, 1942). P/^o/o.?. ** Dailr/ £^xpress Aasocta/ed Press 





iht'iits to North Africa were suspended, 
America contmiied to ^eek a satisfac- 
tory x'ttlcment of this problem. The 
return of tlie newly repaired battleship 
■■ f)iiiiker(|ue " from Oran to Toulon 
on Febiuary 21, 1942 (increasing as it 
did Allied anxiety regarding the future 
"f the 'till formidable French fleet), 






.art. " 


coupled with the United States’ recogni- 
tion of Oceania (March 2) and Free 
French Africa (April 4), aggravated still 
further the strained relations between 
the two nations. 

A few days after Petain’s New Year 
broadcast Marcel Beat, who had be- 
come the head of the “ Rasseiublenieiit 


National Popidaire ” the previous 
October, attacked the Marshal’s policy 
of “ attentisme ” in a Paris radio talk, 
saying that France risked losing her 
role in Europe, North Africa and her 
Empire if she continued to evade 
thorough - going collaboration. “ All 
false collaborationists,” he said, “ and 
the men who want to ‘ wait-and-see ’ 
are deserters.” 

On January 9 Petain received General 

Dentz (former C.-iii-C. of the Vichy 

forces in SjTia) and three days later, 

significantly, V i c h v „ . . . 

. ° 1 /I ^ - Occupation of 

issued a statement de- . 

manding the return of , 

the islands of St. 

Pierre and Miquelon, which had been 
occupied by the Free French on Dec- 
ember 24, 1941. 

The intrigues and counter-intrigues 
lesorted to by those who had used 
France’s downfall as an excuse to 
indulge in power politics continued 
to be a source of perpetual wony 
to Hitler, who sought, above all, for 
real collaboration, the lack of which 
De Brinon, the Vichy Ambassador 
to Paris, complained bitterly about in 
an interview given to Paris journalists 
on January 30. 

On February 19, 1942, the trial of the 
“ war-guilt ” prisoners was opened at 
Riom, the accused being ; M. Edouard 
Daladier (Premier and Minister of M ar 
and National Defence in September 
1939), M. Leon Blum (Premier in the 
■■ Front Populaire ” government of 1936), 
Gen. Gamelin (Allied Generalissimo, 
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IN UNOCCUPIED FRANCE 
Until November ix, 1942, when 
Germany occupied all France, there 
had been the zone nominally under 
Vichy control. Here are glimpses of 
life there. (x) The ‘ Youth Army * 
known as ‘ Les Compagnons de France ' 
on parade in Marseilles ; (2) a stocking 
line waiting to enter a Marseilles depart- 
ment store during a rationing period. 
From Marseilles also comes (3), where 
a Frenchman examines posters which 
read : * For the People of France ; 
For the Bread of Frenchmen ' ; ‘ For 
the People against the Starvation- 
mongers.' Petrol shortage is reflected 
m (4), at Nice, which shows a line of 
* gazogene ’ taxis that run on com- 
pressed gas in cylinders. 

Photos, Pictorial Press 
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September 1939 - June 1940), M. 
(4uv La Chambre (former Air Minister), 
M. Robert Jacomet (Controller-General 
of Armament.'), and M. Pierre Cot (Air 
Mini.'ter under M. Blum). Pierre Cot 
was tried " in absentia” a.s he was then 
in America. The indictments were : (i) 
"betrayal of duties”; (ii) “attempts 
against the security of the State,” and 
stated, “ inter alia,” that the French 
forct's were not ready when the war 
began, that training was inadequate, 
arms insufficient, air support negligible, 
and that production had slackened a.s a 
result of the labour legislation of MM. 
Blum and Daladier. 

The trial, arranged to determine the 



question of the responsibility for the war, 
proved itself a very mockery of tradi- 
tional French justice. Far from dealing 
with the “ political causes of the war,” 
the trial concerned itself only with the 
causes of the French military defeat — 
these would seem to be summed up thus : 
(i) The move into Belgium ; (ii) The 
weakness of the “ hinge ” on the Meuse ; 
(iii) The delay in evacuating the Maginot 
Line ; and (iv) The abandonment of the 
Paris region. The trial thus defeated its 
purpose while allowing widespread 
publication of facts prejudicial to 
Vichy and Germany and their policy of 
collaboration. This unexpected out- 
come, which angered Hitler to the point 
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FIRST REPATRIATED FRENCH WAR PRISONERS 

On June 22, 1942, Laval appealed to French workers to go to Germany in exchange for soldiers 
whom the Germans undertook to release. Much pressure was brought to bear on the workers, 
especially on those who had been evacuated from the coastal strip between Boulogne and Dieppe 
Above, in Compiegne station, returned soldiers in the first trainload talk with a batch of workmen 
who are going to the Reich under the exchange scheme. 

Photo ■ ■■ A'eic York Times" Photos 


of giving public expression to his dis- 
satisfaction in his Reichstag speech of 
March 15, forced his hand and com- 
pelled him not only to apply pressure 
for the postponement of the trial, but 
also to bring about a new French govern- 
ment, one completely subservient to 
Berlin. The first was achieved with the 
indefinite adjournment of the court on 
April 2, later suspended by a decree- 
law promulgated on April 14. 

A factor .strongly supporting Berlin’s 
intrigues was Petain’s traditional hatred 
of Britain, one of many frequent 
expressions of which took place as a 
result of the heavy British air attack on 
the Renault works at Billancourt in the 
environs of Paris on March 3, 1942 {see 
illus.,p. 2121). This legitimate blow at 
Axis war-production was bitterly 
attacked by Petain in a message read 
at the funeral of the victims on March 7, 
a vituperation ably backed up by both 
Vichy and German-controlled radio and 


April 
Intrigues 
at Vichy 


press. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that 
the hotchpotch of Vichy political 
intrigues should gradually begin to 
assume definite shape, 

Petain, Laval, Darlan 
and A b e t z having 
frequent conversations. 

On April 4 Admiral Darlan, address- 
ing the “ Conseil National,” said that 
1942 would be a decisive year for 
France, and referred to the danger of 
Bolshevism — “ the political change of 
position of our former allies, who are 
now the allies of Bolshevism, the 
most deadly foe of the French people.” 
This warning was followed nine days 
later by another one, issued this time by 
Marcel Deat, who had escaped a second 
attempt on his life when a bomb was 
thrown at him on March 26 at Tours. 
-In ardent supporter of collaboration 
with Germany, Deat in a speech in Paris 
said that the fate of France would be 
decided in a few hours. France, he .said, 
could either come out openly for 
collaboration in the new Europe, or 
Germany would take niea.sure.s to 
enforce her will on France. “ We can,” 
he said, “ participate in a European 
victory or a British defeat. . . .” 

The following day (April 14), the 
recent prolonged and heavy attacks on 
the Vichy " attentistes ” by the German- 
controlled press and radio, demanding 
that Vichy should define its attitude 
■■ once for all,” which had ha.stened the 
climax of Laval’s intrigues with Petain 
and Abe.tz, bore fruit with Laval’s 
'cizure of power. 

Announcing this, both Berlin and 
Vichy stated that Laval would return 
to office as “ Chief of the Government 
with special powers,” that the Cabinet 
would be reconstructed on a new basi.s 
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by Marshal Petain, and that Admiral 
Darlan, dropping the present office of 
Vice-Premier, would leave the Cabinet 
and remain the head of the French 
Armed Forces, nominally responsible 
only to Petain. 


Laval, proclaiming his policy, de- 
clared that he would aim at maintaining 
friendly relations both with Germany 
and the U.S.A., and these would be 
based on the solution of the following 
problems : Maintenance of the integrity 
of the French Empire ; 
France attitude in the 
war between Germany 
and Britain ; and the 
Alsace-Lorraine question, which only 
“ friendly understanding ” with Ger- 
many would solve. 


Laval’s 
Return 
to Power 


On April 17 Petain received the formal 
resignation of the former Cabinet, and 
the next day announced the new 
Cabinet, of which the Ministers were as 
follows : 


chief of Government. Foreign Affairs, 
Information and Interior : M. Pierre Laval. 
Minister Without Portfolio : M. Lucien 
Romier. Minister of Justice : Prof. Joseph 
Barlhelemy. Minister of Finance : M. 
Pierre Cathala. Minister of Agriculture and 
Food Supplies : M. Jacqties Leroy-Ladurie. 
Minister of Education : M. Abel Bonnard. 

The following day Petain sought to 
justify the newly coastituted Cabinet 
in a broadcast in which he said that at a 
moment as decisive as June 1940 he 
found himself associated once more with 
Laval, to continue the ta«k of national 
recovery. 

Under Petain’s presidency the first 
meeting of the new Cabinet was held in 
Vichy on April 20, Darlan also being 
present. Later the same day Laval, 
in a broadcast to the nation, said 
that be always returned to power 
when France was in peril, and blamed 
the French defeat on former govern- 
ments. “ For a long time.” be said, “ I 
have always affirmed that a ‘ rap- 
prochement ’ between France and Ger- 
many was the indispensable condition 
of European peace. ... At Montoire a 
new political principle wa^ admitted, 
one in which neither the honour nor the 
vital interests of France were .‘-acrificed. 
. . . The gigantic struggle Germany is 
waging against Bolshevism has not only 
extended the scope of the war but 
revealed its real meauniL'. Do you 
imagine that the Soviets, if victorious, 
would stop at our frontiers f ” Accusing 
Britain of numerous military crimes, 
Laval ended by appealing for unity 
and cooperation in building the new 
France. 

This strong propaganda speech was 
followed bv an Order of the Day, issued 
by Admiral Darlan to the Vichy forces, 
saying " Rely ou me, as I rely on you, to 



IN THE FRENCH CONCENTRATION CAMP AT GURS 

More than 200,000 men and women were imprisoned in concentration camps in Unoccupied 
France— Jews, so-called Communists, and refugees from other European lands. In most cases 
their only offence was that they were opposed to Nazism or Fascism and had not concealed their 
views. Bored, dejected, unhappy, they whiled away the long days of captivity. 
Photo, Pictorial Pres^ 


follow the path of honour and defend 
the Empire under the high authority of 
the Marshal.” 

These political development.s, the 
cause of an immediate increase in 
dissension. anti-Vichy and anti-German 
demon.stratiou.s, and .sabotage in both 
zones, were received with aii.xiety in the 
Allied countrie.s, and brought about a 
further split among Vichy officials 
abroad, some of whom joined the Free 
French. 

An event of great .significance to the 
Allied cause was the arrival in Un- 
occupied France on .May 2, 1942, of 
General Henri Giraud, to attend the 
Franco-German talks at Mouliiis. 
Giraml, who had been a prisoner of war 
since Mav 20, 1940, had escaped from 
Kbnigstcin fortres.s in Saxony a week 
before (see illus. p. 2168). He was allowed 
full freedom of movement, the reason 
apparently being A ichy’s liojie of 
uainiuL' his adherence to and active 
participation in their policy of col- 
laboration with Germany. 

Further talks took place 111 Moulnis 
on 31av 11, in which Laval and Goering 
met to discuss current problems, among 
them that of speeding up the dispatch 
of French labour to Germany, in regard 
to which Laval had already commenced 
an inten.se propaganda drive for recruits, 
and for which numerous German re- 
cruiting bureaux had been set up in 


France. A gesture on I’etaiu's part, 
not without significance, was the release 
the previous day of 51)0 " political 
prisoner.'.” 

Then came the British ocrui>ation of 
Diego Suarez, the naval base in Mada- 
gascar, on May 7, as a precaution again.st 
Japanese aggression. This move was 

stronglv condemned hv 

. Occupation 

Petain in a message to 

the Governor-General, ,, , , 

M M..,. Madagascar 


while Laval denied that .lajnui had 
attempted to gam control of the 
i.sland. Similarly. Laval condemiicd the 
United State'' precautionary action in 
Martinique — expressed in lier note ot 
May 10, in which she required '’the 
immobilization ot French w.ushi])' and 
aircraft under American 'upervision* : 
American control of wiieless and tele- 
graphic communications and mail cen- 
,'Orshi])'; American control of commercial 
traffic and of per-nns travelling to and 
from the Antilles; Fnaieh military and 
naval force' to be ii'i-il for jioliee duties', 
merchant ship' c.-t pre'Ciit immobilized 
to be put at Amene.m di'po'al ; 
and gold and (ioveiniiieiit funds to 
be frozen for the future ii>e ot the 
French nation." In a note Laval acceded 
to some of these demand' and expres'cd 


^French uMr-ihip^ at MartiDiGUu infliuli'd theaii- 
uraft uamtT “Bearn'’ (22.141) tons) and the cmi-'er^ 
'Emile Bertin “ (.3 SSH tons) and “Jennne d'Are” 
(h.490 tons) 


France's willingness to negotiate through 
ihe Governor of the island, Admiral 
Georges Robert, regarding the other 
matters. 

That Retain was little more than a 
figurehead in the new Cabinet — an 
opinion widely held abroad — received 
-ome confirmation on June 6, when 
Laval replaced M. Francois Valentin, 
Director-General of the Legion (which 
had in effect become little more than 
an auxiliary police instrument of the 
Vichy Government), by M. Raymond 
Lachal, one of his own most ardent 
supporters. Retain himself, speaking 
at a Legion dinner a few days later, gave 


sentatives of workers at Vichy on June 
14. Declaring that in the interests of 
France he ardently desired and con- 
fidently expected a German victory, 
because France would become Commun- 
ist otherwise, he reminded his audience 
that every French worker going to 
Germany released a young German 
worker to fight against Communism on 
the eastern front. 

On the second anniversary (June 17) 
of the Armistice Retain broadcast a 
message to his country in which he 
admitted the failure of his government 
to overcome hunger, want, discontent, 
and even anger among the people. 



RENAULT LORRIES DENIED TO THE GERMAN WAR MACHINE 
The great Renault factories at Billancourt, near Paris, were bombed by the R.A.F. on the night 
of March 3, 1942, and immense damtige was done to the shops where tanks. lorries and staff 
cars were being produced for the Nazis. A general view is given in p. 2I2I (where in error it is 
stated that the attack was made in daylight). Above, wrecked workshops where lorries were 

made on the He Seguin. 
i^hato, Free French Pho'oc^raphic Sectton 


further substance to this belief when he 
.said : “ Laval and I are now marching 
hand in hand. . . . There are no more 
clouds between u.s. . . .’ 

Nevertheless, while Retain was on the 
surface openly reconciled with Laval, 
the policy of Doriot’s National Rcople’s 
(Fascist) Rarty was bringing him into 
open conflict with Laval, who .stated on 
June 12 that he had forbidden Doriot to 
organize political rallie.- in Unoccupied 
France and to arm the .special police of 
his National Rarty. “ Doriot,” he said, 
“wants to take the power for himself, 
but the power is the Government, and 
I am the Government.” 

Further te.stimony of Laval’s keen 
desire to obtain popular support for hi.s 
aiiti-Bolshevist programme was forth- 
coming in a speech he made to repre- 


Despite thi.s failure, he asked whether a 
return of past method.s could have saved 
them. “ In thi.s succession of hope.s. 
setbacks, uncertainties, sacrifices and 
disappointments which have marked the 
fir.st two years of the Armistice,” he said, 
“ teas it not in fact France — wounded 
France, blinded France— -which was 
seeking herself ? She will find herself, 
I am sure.” 

Five days later Laval, in a broadcast 
from Vichy, again appealed to French 
workers to go to Germany in large 
numbers and so secure the liberation of a 
large number of agriculturists. He re- 
ferred again to the bogy of Bolshevism, 
.‘'aying that two alternatives faced 
France, either to integrate themselves, 
with their honour and interests re- 
spected, in a new and peaceful Plurope. 
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or to resign themselves to the downfall 
of their civilization. “ I have been in 
power for two months,” he said ; 
“ events have hardly been favourable 
to me. The Government finds itself 
confronted with new difficulties — British 
aggression in Madagascar and American 
intervention in the Antilles.” Referring 
to Giraud’s sensational escape from 
Germany, France’s lack of raw materials, 
her great unemployment, he indicated 
that the only hope for the future of the 
country lay in sending French workers 
to the Reich. 


During this decisive period of France’s 

history dissension, unrest and sabotage 

were rife everywhere, particularly after 

Laval’s return to power. This outward 

and active expression , 

of French hatred for 

, ‘Underground’ 
tne conquerors and „ . 

TT- 1. ^ Resistance 

the Vichy regime was 

countered here, as elsewhere, by pitiless 
measures of repression, by shootings and 
other reprisals, and by imposing new and 
petty laws and curfews designed to cur- 
tail even further the limited freedom of 
the masses. Executions were so numer- 
ous that only one or two instances can 
be mentioned here. On February 2, as a 
result of dynamite attacks on German 
army installations and the wounding of 
German soldiers in January, General Otto 
von Schamburg, the Military Governor 
of Paris, announced that 100 French 
youths — “ Jews and Communists ” — 
would be deported to Eastern Europe 
and that six others had already been 
shot. This was followed two days later 
by a decree by General von Stidpnagel 
imposing .sentences of forced labour, 
imprisonment, fine, and even death for 
people refusing to deliver any goods for 
requisitioning which might be demanded. 

A Free French report dated April 21. 
1942, stated that it was believed 500 
Frenchmen had been executed by 
Germany for taking part in a rising 
following the British Commando raid 
at St. Nazaire on March 28. 


Among bomb “ outrages,” which were 
numerous, most significant were those 
aimed at five local headquarters of 
Beat’s Rassemblement National Popu- 
laire in Paris in early February, and 
similar attacks on the offices of Doriot’s 
National People’s Party at Cannes, 
Niort, Nantes, and Bourges in late 
June. Anti-Nazi and Anti-Vichy demon- 
strations were of frequent occurrence, as 
were also food riots, street battles and, 
especially, attacks on German soldiers. 
An indication is given by a statement 
published in Vichy that during 1941 the 
French police had made 5.390 arrests and 
12,773 searches, and that between July 
1, 1941, and February 18, 1942, some 
230 acts of .-abotage had been detected. 


PERSONALITIES OF CONQUERED FRANCE 

As an aid to the understanding of the conflicting and tortuous policy of the Vichy 
Government (see Chapter 219) and the factors which conduced to the collapse in 
June 1940, the following character sketches are presented. 


Jean FraR?ois DARLAN 

B orx in 1881 ; just before the First Great 
War broke out he was the youngest 
senior officer in the French Na^■y. He 
took an active part in the war and served in 
various seagoing posts thereafter until 1930, 
when he wa.s appointed to a position in the 
Admiralty and Viogan to seek political ad- 
vancement. On 
September 3. 1939, 
he became Com- 
mander of tJie 
French Fleet. After 
t he French sur- 
render he displayed 
a strong anti- 
British bias — 
though this might 
bo explained by 
anxiety to make 
the best of the 
catastrophe for his 
own country’s sake. 
In appraising his 
character it is 
necessary to bear in mind the peculiarities of 
French politics and the many changOvS in ad- 
ministration. Ho was known in 1936 as the 
Admiral of the Popular Front,” and it wa^s 
Blum who made him Naval Chief of Staff. 

He represented the Admiralty in Petain’s 
“surrender ” 3Iiiustry of June 1940; the next 
February he was advanced to Vice-Premier 
when Laval fell out of favour, but when 
Laval returned to power in April 1042 was 
displaced from political affairs — in compen- 
sation he received the appointment of 
C.-in-O. French Forces. In May he ordered 
Madagascar to resist the Allied invasion. It 
happened that Darlan was in North Africa 
when the forces of the United Nations 
landed (November 1942). Petain otdered 
him to resist, but he soon came to terms with 
the Allied commander and later offered his 
collaboration. He was aiipointed High 
Commissioner, and the criticism which this 
arrangement provoked was dissipated only 
by the death of Darlan on Christmas Day, 
1942, at the hands of an assassin. He was 
responsible for organizing the Vichy police 
system on Nazi lines, and supported Laval 
in the spurious exchange scheme by which 
French prisoners of war were to be repatriated 
in proportion to workers sent to the Reich. 

Marcel DEAT 

R eturned from the First Great War as a 
captain, with pronounced pacifist 
views. He entered the Ecole Norinale 
Superieiire and espoused philosophy, with a 
bias tow’ards Gemian culture. Later he took 
up politics and, aided by L‘on Blum, 
became a Socialist Deputy. In 1936 with 
others, he founded 
the Neo - Socialist 
Party. This con- 
cern favoured the 
reorganization of 
b’rance on corpora- 
tive and Fascist 
lines : its motto 
was Order. Au- 
thority, Nation. 
He was Minister for 
Air in 1930 when 
Hitler reoccupied 
the Rhineland, and 
rejected any mili- 
tary steps which 


might have led to war. His blatant pacitism 
became notorious during the Munich crisis 
and was expressed in 1930 m his articles 
nTitten under the slogan “ We don't want to 
die for Danzig ! ” 

His own party, the Rassemblenunt 
National Populaire, supported Laval. In his 
newspaper “ L CEuvre ” he advocated the 
Parti Unique, embracing all other parties, of 
which he hoped to become leader, this being 
the line of cleavage with the organizjition 
sponsored by Jacques Doriot, who stood out 
against absorption in a single national party. 

Count Fernand de BRINON 

A ppointed Petain's repre.sentativc in Paris 
on NovembiT 4, 1940. An old friend of 
Otto Abetz, ho had been playing the 
German game since 1030. An interview with 
Hitler in 1933 biought him to tlie pul»lic eve. 
and soon alter this 
ho was advocating 
<a pact between 
Biitaui, France. 

Germany and Italy 
— to give the Nazis 
a free hand in the 
East. He founded 
the Comite France- 
Allcmagno. and fre- 
quently travelled 
to Germ.iny. where 
he became a crony 
of Ribhentrop and 
was often received 
by Hitler, Goering 
and Hess. In 1938 
his friend Laval used De Brinon as an un- 
official envoy to Berlin, when in turn he 
arranged the visit to Paris of Ribhentrop. 
Upon the outbreak of war he was arrested 
by the French authorities and remained im- 
prisoned until the German entry into Paris 
released him. 

Jacques DORIOT 

H as been described as a typical mercenary, 
with a lust for power at any price. The 
son of a workman, he was a mechanic 
himself and for a time was a Communist — 
one of the founders of tlic French party. He 
became a Deputy, 
and wa^i Mayor of 
St. Denis, in the 
Paris “ Red belt.” 
until involvement 
in the S t a v i s k y 
affair brought 
alxiut his resigna- 
tion. With a quick 
change he switched 
tothe Rigid inl934 
founding the Parti 
Populaire Franraise 
(originally recruited 
ardong workmen) 
and advocating 
anti-C om m u n i s t 
\iews (1936). Aftei the Amiistico Doriot s 
I arty amalgamated with the Fascist Cagou- 
lards and absorbed the Groupes d'Action." 
Later it had a section, known as the '* Service 
d’Ordre.” on the lines of the Nazi Gestapo. 

In May 1941 Doriot founded the French 
Anti-Bolshevik Legion. He claimed to be a 
* man of the Marshal,” often at odds with 
Laval and Deat and personally loyal to 
Ptlain. As strong a collaborationist as the 
others, he was said to favour the e^tablLsh- 
ment of a complete Nazi state in France. 
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General Marie Gustave GAMELIN 

B orn in 1872 ; to Frenchmen he wiis 
architect of the victory of the Marne 
in September 1911. under the direction 
of 3farshal JofFre. In 1935 he became Chief 
of the French Army, replacing W’eygand. who, 
by the turn of the wheel, was to succeed him 
W’lien in ^fay 1940 the armies wore stascreriiifir 
under tlic German 
invasion. Gamelin 
was reputed to bi* 
a theorist rather 
than a leader. Jle 
favoured a defen- 
sive war. He was 
untinged by Fa.sc- 
isni and never 
fo u g h t against 
democracy, and of 
his burning patriot- 
ism there was never 
any doubt. But it 
was during the 
period between 
1936 and 1938. 
when he was at the helm, that French aircraft 
production dropped vertically. He had no 
idea of blitzkrieg warfare and neglected tank 
production. He shared the responsibility for 
the uncompleted Maginot defences from the 
sea to Montme’dy, Gamelin was among the 
soldiers and statesmen arraigned at Riom for 
the defeat of France ; in .^i‘ptcmbur 1910 he 
was detained in a fortress by Petaiu's orders. 



Pierre LAVAL 

B orn in 1883. After working his way 
through his legal studies to qualifica- 
tion he turned to politics and claimed 
to be a f^ocialiste-Ri’volutionnaire, under 
whicli label he boeainc a Deputy. An open 
defeatist during the war of 1914-lS. In 1926 
he transferred to the Right, and it seems 
that his pro-German activities date from this 
period. As Foreign Minister he was concerned 
in the Saar plebiscite; he shut liis eyes to 
Hitler's introduction of conscription. Later 
lie was a party to the understanding which 
encouraged Mussolini to attack Abyssinia. 
In 1936. with Laval still in office.' Hitler 
occupied the demilitarized Rhiuclaud ; a few 
weeks later the Popular Front Government 
was in power and Laval had left oftice for the 
nonce. He came back in June 1940 as Vice- 
1 roniicr in time to assist with the surrender 
of France. 

The real Gauleiter of Franco, ho is thought 
to have manoeuvred the selection of Mai-sluU 
Petain as a figurehead who would commantl 
respect and obedience. In December 1940 
Uaval overreached himself and wa-i dis- 
missed by the. Marslial, but be reappeared 
in April 1942 as 
(’liief of the Gov- 
<‘riiineiit. ousting 
Darlan from that 
position. After 
I bis be becami* tlie 
arch-e<)Uabor<ition - 
I ist, working always 
to aid Germany. 
With his crony 
Marcel Deat he 
was shot at and 
wounded on April 
27, 1941. during a 
Fascist Legion cere- 
mony at Versailles. 



CREATING A NEW DUTCH 
ARMY AND AIR FORCE 

In addition to training establishment^ 
in Britain the Royal Netherlands Govern- 
ment had other centres in Canada and 
the United States. Top right, an Army 
camp at Stratford, Ontario, where Dutch 
nationals from all parts of North America 
were trained. Below, Dutch student-pilots 
at a U.S. Army base are inspected by their 
commander. Major-General L. H. van 
Oyen (centre). They were here given 
basic and advanced instruction under a 
programme worked out by remnants of the 
Netherlands East Indies Air Force in 
coordination with the U.S. Army Air 
Force. Another photograph of General 
van Oyen is in page 2195. 
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ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY 
AND MERCHANT MARINE 

The Netherlands destroyer ‘ Isaac Sweers ' 
(above, where an anti-aircraft gun crew is 
seen at practice) with H.M. destroyers 
‘ Sikh,’ ‘ Maori ’ and ‘ Legion ’ engaged 
a strong Italian cruiser force m the 
Mediterranean in December 1941 ' one 
enemy cruiser was sunk, the other was 
left ablaze ; an enemy M.T.B was sunk 
and a torpedo-boat damaged Six offi- 
cers and men of the ‘ Isaac Sweers ’ were 
awarded British decorations for their 
part m this gallant operation. Bottom, 
left, in November 1941 a Dutch Maritime 
Court was set up in the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, to deal with 
offences committed in Netherlands ships 
at sea. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ; 
Pictorial Press ; U.P.U., Sport 6c General 
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FREE BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, FIGHTING 

FRANCE, AND NORWAY 

A counterpart to Chapters 218 and 219, the following pages tell the story of 
the progress made by the Free Governments in London, the French National 
Committee and the Danish Council, in the task of organizing for the liberation 
of oppressed Europe. Except for Eighting France, where the narrative ends 
with the opening of the United Nations’ campaign for the recapture of North 
Africa, events are taken up to the end of 1942 


T he Free Belgian Clovernmeiit in 
Britain was fortunate in having 
funds for prosecuting the war 
at the side of the United Nations, 
'ince a great part of its gold reserve 
had been saved from the Nazis. Some 
of this Belgian gold was of the utmost 
assistance to Britain. At the begin- 
ning of March 1941 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer explained to M. Gutt 
(Belgian Minister of Finance) that Great 
Britain had bled herself white to pay 
for deliveries of war material from 
America. Some days might elapse 
before the Lend-Lease Bill vvas passed, 
and deliveries might be stopped mean- 
while if Britain could not find gold to 
pay for them. So Belgium was a.sked 
to help by the loan of 3,000,000 ounces 
of gold, and witliin three days the 
requisite agreement was signed. The 
gold, said M. Gutt in a broadcast on 
April 12, 1943, had now been returned 
to the Belgian Government in Britain. 

At the beginning of 1942 the 3-50,000 
tons of Belgian merchant tonnage which 
came into the service of the United 
Nations had been reduced by nearly 
half, though a portion of this wastage 
was made up by new construction. 

Over 300 officers and 
men had lost their 
lives in war service. 
More than 100 fishing 
converted to patrol 
vessels, balloon-barrage boats and 
minesweepers, while most of the 
rest continued to ply their trade and 
bring supplies to British ports. In the 
Belgian section of the Royal Navy 
corvettes flying the national colours 
took their part in escorting convoys. 
The section at the end of 1941 num- 
bered 14 officers and 250 other raiik.-^. 
A training centre for Petty Officers and 
Engine Room Artificers was opened in 
August 1941. D. Geluyckens, a cadet 
of the .section, came first in the final 
examination of his class at the Royal 
Naval College in May 1942. 

In the air offensive against the 
Nazis Belgian airmen fought side by 
-ide with British pilots. There were 
-pecial Belgian squadrons, in some 
ca-e^ commanded bv British leaders 


War Effort 
of Free 
Belgium 

vessels were 


and in others under Belgian officers. 
In November 1941 the Belgian Croix de 
Guerre was conferred upon Squadron- 
Leader Mills Richey, R.A.F., for liravery 
and coolness while leading Belgian 



STANDARD FOR BELGIAN AIR 
FORCE 

As told in the text, when Belgium’s 
Aviation Militaire was reconstituted on 
British soil (February I 2 . 1942) her Finance 
and Defence Minister, M. Camille Gutt, 
presented an historic standard saved from 
the enemy and brought to Britain in 1940. 
Left, M. Gutt ; right, Lieut.-Col. Wouters, 
C.B.E., M.C., Commandant of the Aviation 
Militaire. Photo, Fox 

fighter pilots on operations over the 
Continent. A few weeks later M. Gutt 
pre.sented the Croix to the relatives of 
ten Belgian airmen killed in action, 
and decoration' for gallantry were given 
to nine Belgian airmen. 

The Aviation Militaire of Belgium 
was reconstituted on Briti.sh soil on 
February 12. 1942. Then. 111 the 

presence of Sir Archibald Sinclair. M. 
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Gutt presented an historic standard to 
the new Air Force. The Hag had 
originally been given to one of the 
Belgian air regiment.s by King Albert. 
After the capitulation of May 2S, li)40, 
it had been brought to Britain by an 
air officer. In January 1942 Squadron- 
Leader Leroy Diivivier had been the 
first .\llied officer 111 the R.A.F.V.R. to 
receive the command of an entirely 
British squadron. He led his aircraft 
in one of the first assaults on Dieppe 
(when also a Belgian formation was 
taken into battle Iw its own officer), 
and in the following September was 
promoted Wing-f'omniaiider. 

The war effort of the Belgian Congo 
was a. notable contribution to the 
Allied cause. Under two agreements 
(January 21, 1941 and June 5, 1942) 
Britain agrei’d to take copper, cotton, 
copal, ground nuts and palm kernels. 
Gver and above these commodities there 
were available tin, tin ore, tungsten ore, 
zinc, lead, manganese. At the same 
time as the second Purchase Agreement 
a military agreement also was signed 
with Britain. 

The Dutch Merchant Marine contri- 
buted 2. . 500 . (XU) tons to the United 
Nation'' shipping pool, and some 

20.000 seamen had come over to the 
Allies with the ships. Up to the end 
of June 1941 warlo.s.ses 
had amounted to about 

370.000 tons; the 

Merchant Marine had 
borne a 'hare of the 
Allied forces 
Dutch Naval 
tho-e of the Allies in convoy and 

patrol duty, and Netherlands sub- 
marines sank Italian tankers and supply 
ships in the Mediterranean. The 

Netherlands Premier, Dr. G. S. Ger- 
braiidv, in his New Year broadcast to 
occupied Holland on January 1, 1942, 
-aid that Queen Wilhelniina had 

awarded 290 distinctions to personnel 
of the Netherlands Navy and Merchant 
Marine (hiring the rear. 

In the previoU' November Prince 

Bernhard had prosenteil the (.Jueen 
with a cheque for b,.jtX),(XX) guilders 
(raised by contributions of the Dutch 


Free 

Netherlands 
Government 

evacuation of 
from Greece and Crete, 
vessels took turn with 





ARMOURED COLUMN OF THE BELGIAN 
CONGO FORCE 

The small Congo ‘ Force Pubhque ' at the outbreak of war had been a 
constabulary rather than an army, but its units were strengthened and 
further equipped to take an important part in the reconquest of 
Abyssinia, after a journey of 1,000 miles up the Congo river and 
another 700 overland to Juba. In May 1942 an extensive reorganiza- 
tion was carried out in readiness for further operations with the Allies. 
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throughout the world) to build a 
new destroyer to replace the “Van 
Galen ” (see page 1523) sunk by the 
Germans in May 1940. A typical 
exain])le of skill and bravery occurred 
in January 1912, when the Dutch tug 
“ Zwarte Zee “ re.scued the 5,000-ton 
merchantman " Macbeth ” in mid- 
ocean. towing the ve.s.sel 900 miles in 
terrible weather to a safe port. In 
December 1941 had come Japan’s 
attack upon British and American 
territories in the Far East, and the 
threat to the Netherlands East lndie.s. 
The events which led up to tin.- crisis 
are recounted in Chajiter 207 ; in that 
Chapter and the one which follows it 
1 ' the story of the attack ujion the 
Dutch islands and the heroic re.sistance 
of the Dutch and Indone.sian garrisons. 
Durini.' tho.-e difficult months Queen 
Wilhelinina was a continual in-jiiration 
to her jieoples. War was declared upon 
.la]ian on December 8, and a Proclama- 
tion liy the Queen was read by the 
Netherlands Premier, broadcasting from 
Radio Orange that night. At the fir-t 
meeting of the Pacific War Council in 
London (Iddinuiry 10) Dr. Gerbrandv 
and Joiikheer van Verduynen (Nethei 
laud- Minister to Britain) represented 
the Netherlands Government. 

Ill Loudon the Dutch Government 
e.dled up all Netherlands .subject.s aged 
17-12. A contingent of Dutch soldier- 
arrived from Canada in April 1942, and 
a detachment came from South Afrie.i 
to join the Netlierlaiul- Brigade. Tn 
ilay Great Britain and the Netherland- 


Govemment con- 
cluded an agree- 
ment for the 
organization and 
employment of 
Dutch troops in 
the United King- 
dom. Some 600 
cadets of the 
Netherlands East 
Indies Army and 
Navy Air Forces, 
who had escaped 
from Java, 
reached San 
Francisco bv wav 
of Australia and 
went for train- 
ing to Jackson, 
Missouri. 

A new de- 
stroyer, the 
“ Tjerk Hiddesz,” 
built on the Clyde, 
went into service 
with the Royal 
Netherlands Navy 
in July. In Aug. 
six officers and 
de.stroyer “ Isaac Sweers 


men of the 
(see page 1896) received British decora- 
tions for their part in a Mediterranean 


night action : one received the D.S.O., 
two the D.S.C., and three the D.S.M. 
The senior officer was awmrded the 
O.B.E. Four airmen of the N.E.T. 
Army Air Force were awarded British 
decorations in July. Dutch and Indo- 
nesian airmen continued to escape from 
Java and Sumatra to Australia, whence 
they were sent on their way to America 
for training and organization. A contin- 
gent of troops evacuated from the N.E.I. 
arrived in Augu-st at the Dutch West 
Indian island of Curasao. (See p. 2128.) 

In May 1942, two years after the 
German invasion of Holland, the status 
of the British and United States missions 
was raised to that of an Embassy. In 
the middle of June 
Queen Wilhelmina and 
the Foreign Minister, M. . * ^ 
van Kleffens, reached 
Ottawa. After a short stay the 
Queen went to Lee, Massachusetts, 
to see Princess Juliana, and on the 
29th President Roosevelt there paid 
her a visit. On August 6 the Queen 
addressed Congress at Washington. " No 
surrender,” she said, was the motto of 
her people. “ We are with you and the 
other United Nations to the last.” On 
August 26 she arrived in London in 
time to attend at the Albert Hall a 
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BIRTHDAY GIFT TO A BRAVE QUEEN 

By her brave and spirited leadership Queen Wilhelmina helped her subjects to lace months of , 
setback and adversity. To mark her 6ist birthday Dutch people all over the world contributed 
6,500,000 guilders for the purchase of a successor to the destroyer ‘ Van Galen, ’ which went down 
fighting during the German attack on Rotterdam Isee pp, 1271 and 1523J Here Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands hands the cheque to Her Majesty. 

Photo, ^ew York Times " Photos 
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TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN HEROES OF PEARL HARBOUR, DECEMBER 7, 1941 

Men troni the United States Naval Air Station of Manoche, in Hawaii, are placing Hawaiian garlands on the flag-decorated graves ol comrades 
killed in the Japanese attack ot six months before. In the background is Diamond Head. The graves were dug along the shore of the Pacific, 

in an extremely beautiful setting. 

(.oluur phol<}iji ujih by ^laaociutcd 



(I' lnon-stration in which Dutch people 
were celebrating her birthday. 

As 1942 opened Free French H.Q. 
n London were presented with the 
])roblem of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 10 miles S. of Newfoundland. 

force under Admiral Muselier had 
lauded there on December 24, 1941, 
and seized the Governor, who had 
instituted what was de.scribed as a 
reign of terror, with reprisals against 
'Upporters of the Allies. Muselier’s 
action raised diplomatic difficulties, and 
\lchy tried to bring pressure to bear 
through the United States Government. 
The seeds were sown of dissensions 
which later hindered agreement between 
pro-Ally Frenchmen in North Africa 
and De Gaulle’s supporters. 

Cordial relations with America were 
of paramount importance, and natur- 
ally the U.S. Government had to be 
persuaded that the Free French really 

„ , represented Frenchmen 

French G t, j r 

.. , and had a pohcv con- 

National , . , U 

^ ^ sonant with democratic 

Commrnee The French 

National Committee in London had 
declared its sympathy with the 
Washington Declaration by 26 coun- 
tries (January 1, 1942). On March 2 
the U.S. Government stated that 
it had recognized the authority of 
the Free French over French islands 
in the Pacific, and that America would 
cooperate for the defence of these terri- 
tories. On April 4 it announced the 
establishment of a U.S. Consulate- 
General at Brazzaville — “in view of the 
importance of French Equatorial Africa 
in the united war effort.” 

On May 5 there came the British 
landings in Madagascar {see Chapter 
225) to forestaO a possible Japanese 
use of that territory. In the West 
Indian island of Martinque the efforts 
of the United States Government to 
come to agreement with Admiral 
Robert, the Vichy commander, had 
proved inconclusive ; Robert had been 
willing to immobilize three French 
warships there, but not to hand over 
the con.siderable tonnage of merchant 
shipping in the harbours. On May 27 
General de Gaulle said that the Mar- 
tinique negotiations had rai.sed the issue 
of the status of the Free French. He 
characterized the United States’ view 
of the Free French movement as an 
•‘utirely military one as “ playing with 
words,” and said it was impossible for 
the Free French to restrict themseh'e.s 
to “ providing cannon-fodder and firing 
parties for war against the Axis.” He 
wished to broaden the basis of the move- 
ment, to exclude no Frenchman who 
would work for France against the Axis. 

A notable change was made in the 
title of the movement on Jxdy 14 — le 


Quatorze JuiUet, anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille, 1789. Hence- 
forth “ Fighting France ” was to be the 
name. Definitions of the movement 
and of the French National Committee 
were agreed with the British Govern- 
ment. On the 9th the U.S. Govern- 
ment had appointed Admiral Stark and 
Brig. -General Boite to consult with the 
Committee in London on all matters 
relating to the conduct of the war. A 
memorandum to General de Gaulle 
announced the U.S. Government’s 
agreement with the view of the Com- 
mittee that the destiny and political 
organization of France must be deter- 
mined by the free expre.ssion of the 
French people. Another stage in the 
recognition of Fighting France was 
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SECTION UE S.llNT-PIERRE 


Ralliement a la France Libre 


Collaboration avec les Puissances de l axe 



MUSELIER OCCUPIES ST. PIERRE AND THE MIQUELONS 
Acting under the orders of the Free French National Committee, Admiral Muselier (inset) «.n 
December 2^, 1941. landed a force on the small French islands of St. Pierre, Grand and Petit 
Miquelon, 10 miles S. of Newfoundland. Lower photograph, some of the landing party ; top, 
form for the plebiscite held on Christmas Day, which resulted in almost all the islanders rallying 
to Free France Photos, AssocialeJ Press; “ .Yea- Yotl. Times' Photos 
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DE GAULLE^S VISIT TO FIGHTING FRENCH IN LIBYA 

In September 1942, after a conference with the commanders in Syria, General de Gaulle went to 
Libya, where he decorated General Koenig. At top, with Generals Catroux and Rumblot, he is 
seen at a parade of coloured troops. Lower photograph shows airmen of the Fighting French 
‘ Lorraine ' Bombing Squadron, in front of one of their Blenheim bombers 
Photon, British Oflcial : Crown Copyriqht ; Commissariat Aational d V Information 





reached in August when the validity of 
its passports was acknowledged bv the 
Governments of the British Common- 
wealth, of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and of 
many Latin American countries. It 
was announced from Moscow on Sep- 
tember 27 that the Soviet had agreed 
that the French National Committee 
was the only body entitled to organize 
the participation m the war of French 
citizens and to represent their interests. 


The movement itself was reinforced 
by French leader.s who from time to 
time made their way to Britain : Andre 
Philip, former Deputy for Lyons, who 
was appointed National Commissioner 
for the Interior and for Labour ; Charles 
Vallin, a former vice-president of the 
French Social Party (earlier the Croi.v 
de Feu). In October 1942 he was sent 
on a mission to the French troops on 
the Chad-Libyan border. 


General de Gaulle was indefatigable in 

welding together the Fighting French 

and building up military forces to aid 

the Allies. On January 20, 1942, he 

declared in a broadcast „ „ ,, , 

that Free France and 

T> • 11- Inspiring 

Russia were allies : * T 

11’ Leadersbuip 

Lvery German soldier 

killed or frozen in Russia, and every 
German gun, plane or tank destroyed 
on the Russian front give.s France 
another chance to rise and conquer.” 
The return of Pierre Laval to power 
in April called forth a striking broad- 
cast from the Free French leader. The 
new Vichy Government, said De 
Gaulle, was just another stage in the 
game Hitler had .started playing against 
France and the world in June 1940. 
At the end of April he called upon 
Frenchmen to make a nation-wide silent 
demonstration on May 1 against 
slavery, misery and starvation.” 

The General visited Syria in August 
and conferred with General Catroux. 
At Beirut he met Mr. Wendell Willkie. 
On the way to the Chad Territory he 
took the opportunity to see the Fighting 
French troops under (teneral Larminat 


in the We.stern Desert and to decorate 
General Koenig, hero of Bir Hakeim 
(see Chapter 224), with the Cross of 
Liberation. At Brazzaville he saw Lord 
Swinton, Briti.sh Minister of State for 
the AV'est African Colonies. On Sep- 
tember 2-3 General de Gaulle was back 
in London. Six weeks later (Nov'ernber 
S) as the .-Vmericans were lauding in 
-Vlgeria, he sounded a clarion call to 
Frenchmen in North Africa to join 
the Allies. Next day (9th) General 
Henri Giraud arrived in Algiers to lead 


the French movement for liberation 
and to organize the .Army to tight 
alongside the Allies. The political and 








GENERAL ALEXANDER WITH HEROES OF BIR HACHEIM 

Acco.npan.ed by General Larminat (left). General S.r H. R. L. G. Alexander inspects a umt ^ 
Fighting French Bren carriers and crews. He had just decorated officers and men for gallant^ 
at Bir Hacheim under the leadership of General Koenig, whom General de Gaulle personal.y 
presented with the Cross of Liberation in September 1942 
Photo, Brilinh Officinl Cioim Copyriqhi 


military events in North 
Africa are dealt with in 
another Chapter, but a 
short account of General 
Giraud’.s adventures be- 
longs here. 

The Germans an- 
nounced on April 25, 

1942, that Giraud had 
escaped from the 
prisoner-of-war camp at 
Koenigstein, and they 
offered a reward of 
100,000 Reichsmarks for 
his capture (see illms., 
p. 2168). By way of 
Switzerland he reached 
Vichy, whence came report ,s that he had 
signed a pledge of fidelity to Petain but 
had refused to pledge himself not to 
take up arms against the Germans. 
When the time for the Allied operations 
against North Africa approached he 
had been brought across the Mediter- 
ranean in a British submarine. 

Norwav's chief contribution to the 
war effort of the United Nations wa-^ 
on the oceans. Over 1,000 merchant- 
men (4,000,0(‘)0 tons gross) had come 
over to the Allies, with 30.000 seamen. 
In tankers and such craft Norway had 
owned one-fifth of the world tonnage. 
ii!i<l this type of ve.ssel proved parti- 
tularlv valuable. By the autumn ot 
I'J 12 more than 300 Norwegian merchant 
ships had been lost by enemy action, but 
Norwav was given a share of newly built 
vessels, and certain American ships 
were transferred to her. In December 



1941 the “ Kong Haakon 
VHI,” a cargo ship of 
10,000 tons, was launch- 
ed by the King himself 
at a Scottish shipyard, 
first of the replacements. 
(See illiis., page 2174.) 

T h e Commander-in- 
Chief of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy was 
Rear-Admiral Elias 


Corneliussen (appointed in November 
1941). By the end' of 1942 that Navy 
comprised 25 war-ships — destroyers, 
submarines, corvettes, motor torpedo- 
boats and motor launches — and about 
30 atixiliarv vessels. The personnel 
numbered 490 officers, with about 
4,5fK) petty officers and ratings (about 
1,200 posted as gunners in Norwegian 
merchant ships). Norwegian warships 
operated with other Allied Naval units 
on escort and other duties. In the 
remarkable raids on Norwegian islands 
they transported troops to the scene, 
and one such combined operation was 
entirely’ a Norwegian affair. Destroyers 
of the Royal Norwegian Navy escorted 
troopships in the landings on North 
Africa (November 8, 1942). 

Around the nucleus of some hundred 
Norwegians in Britain in the summer of 
1940 a number of Norwegian Field 
Units were built up, 
including infantry, 
artillery and specialized 
brauche.ssucha.s 
parachute troops. They were trained 
w'ith British units and also at a Nor- 
wegian Military College set up for the 
purpose. From this force w'ent unit.s 
to assist in the Commando raids men- 
tioned above. Behind the scheme was 
the future plan of providing officers and 
N.C.O.s for the people’s army to be 
levied when the work of liberation .should 
be begun. At the head of the Nor- 
wegian Army was Major-General Johan 
Beichmann. A High Command was 
established in February 1912 with 


Norway's 

New 

Army 



NEW WARSHIP FOR FIGHTING FRENCH NAVY 

In lune 1942 Admiral Auboyneau (inset), who succeeded Adm. Muselier as C.-m-C. Fighting 
French Navy, visited some of the ships ot that growing fleet, and is here inspecting one recently 
handed over by the builders. The inset photograph was taken in September, at the opening of a 
Naval training centre named ‘ Bir Hacheim ’ in honour of the memorable stand by General 
Koenig's force. rhotu9. British Official Ctown Copynyhl ; Central Pre^s 
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FREE DANES CELEBRATE CONSTITUTION DAY 

The ceremony was held on June 6, 1941, in the wrecked church of 
St. Clement Danes, in the Strand (destroyed by German tombs on the 
night of October 8, X940}. A new national flag was presented and 
dedicated, to replace the one destroyed by enemy action. Another 
photograph of the church is in page 1248. 

Photo, Topical Prcu.-j 


Major-General Willielni Hansteen asi 
C.-in-C. All three arms — Navy, Armv 
am] Air Force — thus came under General 
Hansteen’s supreme command. 

In April 1941 the Royal Norwegian 
Army Air Force and the Naval Air 
Force were united under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Hjalmar Rilser-Lar.'^en, 
who was a seasoned airman as well a.s a 
naval officer. He had been an explorer 
in both the Arctic and the Antarctic, and 
hi.s knowledge of the.se regions w€as a 
valuable as.set. About 120 Norwegian 
airmen had e.scaped to Britain after the 
disastrou-s campaign of April 1940. A 
training centre was e.stablished near 
Toronto in Canada and here a Nor- 
wegian Air Force was rebuilt. It 
happened th.at 100 modern aircraft 
had been ordered by the Norwegian 


Government from 
America in March 
1940 ; these were 
delivered to the 
training centre 
and taken over by 
the eager airmen. 
As time went on 
there wa.s a steady 
stream o f other 
Norwegians. More 
aircraft were 
obtained, and the 
Air Force grew 
rapidly. 

At the end of 
1942 a squadron 
was operating 
from ba.ses in 
Iceland, equipped 
with Northrop 
seaplanes. They 
escorted mer- 
chantmen, chased 
U-boats and did 
patrol work, be- 
sides ambulance 
flying. Fighter 
squadrons opera- 
ted from British 
bases and carried 
out raids on 
enemy -occupied 
territory in 
France. A Coa.stal 
Command unit, 
equipped with 
modern long-range 
(lying boats, took 
part in distant 
ocean patrols 
against enemy 
plane.s and sub- 
marines. For the 
sake of the train- 
ing and experience 
a n u m b e ) of 
Norwegian pilots 
served in the Ferry Command, bringing 
bombers to Britain across the Atlantic. 

Though Denmark remained neutral 
and was in friendly relations with Ger- 
many there were many Danes through- 
out the world who were only too willing 
to fight and work against the Nazis to 
free their country from German hege- 
mony. In Britain there were the Free 
Danish Association and the Danish 
Council. On March 1 1 , 1942, the British 
Under-Secretiiry' for Foreign .Affairs 
.stated that the Briti.sh Government had 
recognized the Council. On this .same 
occasion it was announced that that 
Government had decided to recognize 
Count Reveiitlow (Danish Minister in 
London) and Dr. Henrik Kauffman 
(Danish Minister in Washington) as 
continuing to be re.sponsible for the pro- 
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tection of such Danish interests as were 
not under enemy control. Dr. Kauffman 
had been dismissed by the Copenhagen 
Government after he had agreed to place 
Greenland under the protection of the 
United States (April 11, 1941). 

On January 2, 1942, Kauffman pro- 
claimed his adherence to the principle^ 
of the United Nations' Declaration of 
January 1, an action in which he was 
.‘'Upported by the Danish Council in 
London and by other Free Danish 
organizations. Count Reventlow had 
broken with the Copenhagen Govern- 
ment in December 1941. In the follow 
ing March he was dismissed from hi^ 
po.st because he had assumed the office 
of honorary president of the Free Danish 
Association of Britain. All officials in 
the diplomatic and consular .‘-ervice'- 
who had sided with the Count were 
dismissed at the same time. 

The Chairman of the Danish Council 
was Mr. John Christmas Moller, a 
former Conservative leader and member 
of the Coalition Government. He had 
been forced out of office on October 3, 
1940, and ejected from Parliament in 
the following January. He escaped with 
his wife and son to Sweden, and later 
visited the organizations of Free Danes 
in the United States and Canada. 
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STANDARD OF FREE NORWAY 

At a Scottish base, where Norwegian Army 
units train for the task of liberation, 
General Fleischner chats to the standard- 
bearer after inspecting the men. General 
Fleischner commanded the Norwegian 
forces at Narvik. ■ 

Photo, Photopress 
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CANADA, SOUTH AFRICA AND NEW ZEALAND 
PREPARE FOR THE OFFENSIVE 


This Chapter continues the war story of the Dominions during the first half 
of 1942. Australian events are dealt with in Chapter 211, covering the same 
period. Despite setbacks and disappointments it was a fruitful six months 
in which war production and organization were immensely improved ready 
for the coming switch to the offensive 


T he Britisli Higk Commissioner for 
Canada, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
said on May 1, 194:2, that already 
in Canada’s Navy, Army and Air Force 
there were many more men than at any 
period during the war of 1914-18. Even 
so, Canada was intensifying its war 
I ffort and, over and above all this, plans 
were being prepared for a scheme of 
-ocial .security to meet conditions in the 
post-war world. The Dominion (popu- 
lation 11,500,000) was awaiting with 
high expectation the moment when the 
Canadian Army in Britain, which was to 
be greatly reinforced toward the end of 
1942, could form one of the sharpest and 
most powerful spearheads of an invasion 
of the Continent. Visiting Canada 
during the first six months of 1942, 
Lieutenant-General McNaughton, Com- 
maiider-in-Chief of the Canadian Army 
in Britain, disclosed that such a form 
of military strategy was in prospect. 

As had been the case from the outset 
of the war, the feature most emphasized 
among Canada’s contributions to the 
united effort was her incalculably valu- 
able part in the British 
Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. By May 
1942, two years and 
after its inception, the 
full operation. Striking 
recognition of this achievement was re- 
flected in the decision of those members 
of the United Nations with air training 
projects in operation on the North 
American Continent to hold a conference 
m Ottawa that month. The object was 
to discuss methods for coordinating the 
plan with the air training programmes 
of the United States of America and of 
others among the United Nations. 
During the January-June period men 
flowed into the Canadian armed forces at 
a steady rate, but an interesting feature 
of the figures was the planned drop in 


Air 

Training 

Plan 

four months 
plan was 


1941 

intake 

1942 

Programme 

Prosi>ective 
Total to 
March 31, 1943 [ 

i N'iivy . . 27,000 
Army. . 295,000 
Air 

force 100.000 

13.000- 13,000 

90.000- 100,000 

70.000- 80.000 

40,000- 40,000; 

385.000- 395.000 1 

* 

170.000- 180,0001 

Totals 422.000 

173,000-193,000 

.795,000-015,000 | 


Fieuirs are for eniistmonfs only and do not 
indicate the number oi men actually on strength 


recruitment for the Air Force. Enlist- 
ment figures published under the 
authority of the Hon. J. T. Thorson, 
Minister of National War Services, and 
issued in May, showed that intakes to 
the end of 1941, besides the programme 
for the current year, were those given 
in the table (foot of first column). 

The chief task of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force was the admini.stration of the 
Air Training Plan. The United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada cooperated in this enterprise, 
but essentially it was Canadian : Canada 
supplied more than 80 per cent of the 
man-power, and paid 600 millions of 
Canadian dollars out of a total of 900 
million dollars which the plan was 
costing. Apart from this the opera- 
tional strength of the Air Force was 
rapidly increased. It was estimated that 
expenditures for home war establishment 
in 1942-43 would be about 315 million 
Canadian dollars — compared with 1939- 


40, over 28 million dollars ; 1940-41, 
over 50 million dollars ; 1941-42, about 
115 million dollars. In addition to 
estimates for the current fi.scal year, 
long-range commitments of 120 million 
dollars were made for home defence. 

So far as the Navy was concerned 
its personnel, in July 1942, totalled more 
than 36,000 ; more than 6,000 young 
Canadians were on the waiting lists of 18 
training establishments across Canada. 
During the period January-June, 1942, 
the .4rmy underwent expansion and re- 
organization. Its current programme 
called for expenditures of 1,000,000,000 
Canadian dollars. In July 1942 the active 
army numbered more than 320.000, 
a large percentage being overseas. The 
Royal Canadian Air Force had a 
personnel exceeding 115,000 — exclusive 
of airmen of other nations attached to 
the Air Training Plan ; and at the same 
time there were 22 R.C..\.F. squadrons 
ovcr.seas. The majority were in Britain, 



OTTAWA CONFERENCE ON AIR TRAINING 

A conicrence of the United Nations opened on May i8, 1942, and was attended by representatives 
of the Allied Powers having a direct interest in the Commonwealth Air Training Scheme. Here are 
representatives of the ABCD Powers ; left to right, Major-General Barton K. Yount, U.S. 
Commanding General of the Flying Training School ; Captain Harold H. Balfour. British 
Under-Secretary for Air ; Major-General T. H. Shen. Commander Chinese Air Forces in the 
U.S.A. ; Major-General L. H. van Oyen, Netherlands East Indies Army. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 
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Tt was also clear then that the rate of 
excess profits would be raised from 
75 per cent to 100 per cent (one-fifth of 
the amount raised at that rate to be 
returned after the war for the rehabili- 
tation of business and industry in the 
post-war period). 

On January 18 Field-Marshal Sir John 
Dill arrived in Ottawa to confer with 


Mr. MacKenzie King, the Ministers of 
National Defence, Navy and Air, and 


their Chiefs of Staff. 
A few days later, on 
the 26th, Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie King announced 


Canada’s 

Overseas 

Army 


the formation of an Overseas Canadian 


Army consisting of two Army Corps. 
Making the first comprehensive state- 
ment of his 1942 plans, the Prime 
Minister said the new programme would 
create a modern Canadian Overseas 


Army, self-contained and capable of 
operating in any theatre of war. One 
Corps would consist of three infantry 
divisions and two tank brigades ; the 



p. 1763 and also that facing p. 2039.) Above, at a Canadian west coast shipyard, a corvette is Other of tWO armoured divisions. Spcak- 
being launched sideways into the Navy basin. jj^g q£ threat Oil the Pacific COast, he 

I )ioio, ruional Press ^ reorganization would take place 


although one was in the Far East and 
another in the near East. Up to March 
12 a total of 1,857 Canadians had been 
killed, 466 were missing, and 1,817 had 
been taken prisoner 

As in Australia, an industrial revo- 
lution had resulted from the creation 
of war industries in Canada .since 1939. 
Under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, war 
industries were built up in all parts 
of the country. More than 600,000 
Canadians were employed directly or 
indirectly becau'-e of this industrial 
expan.sion, and it was expected that 
by the end of 1942 another 100,000 
workers would have been brought 
in. 

Between the end of 1939 and March 
1942 order.> valued at more than 
3,447,000,000 Canadian dollars had been 
placed for war equip- 

Canada’s ment and supplies on 

War Bill behalf of the United 

Kingdom and Canadian 
Governments and those of other coun- 
tries. Of thi.s sum, 2.047,000,01 lO dollars 
represented an order placed on Canada’s 
account. The aircraft industry alone, 
in July 1942, employed about" 50,000 
[lersons where, in pre-war (lavs, it had 
given work to a mere 1 ,(j6o. The 
ship-building industry, working on a 
o-jO.OOO.tXX) dollar proirramnie, eiiiploved 
directly and indirectly about GU.tjix) ; 
chemicals and explosives, over f.j.fiOO ; 
tanks and mechanical transport, about 
67,000 directly and indirectly. 

All this costly expenditure on war 
involved a lowering of the standard of 


living. In order to meet the war bill reserve Army in Canada, number- 

(and to .secure the highest revenue in 140,000 men. 

Canada’s history) taxation was increased Concerning Canadian agriculture, he 
sharply on incomes and on many forms said it would be committed to the 
of goods and services ; also entirely new utmost efiort to produce foodstuffs under 
taxes were imposed. It was evident in large contracts for Britain. The total 
June 1942 that income tax and national foreseen for 1942 would be $180,000, 00t» 
defence taxe.s, till then raised separately, in bacon, milk, eggs, cheese, apples and 
would be combined with a compulsory other products, exclusive of wheat. As 
savings deduction and taken from to financial dealings between Britain 
salaries and wages, or would be collected and Canada, Mr. MacKenzie Bang 
by means of compulsory instalments, announced that a new. footing had been 



WOMEN INSPECTORS IN A QUEBEC SHELL FACTORY 

Taken in May 1942. this photograph shows a batch of shiny 7.2-in. shells ready for the final 
gauging before delivery. Women trained under Canada’s War Emergency Programme proved 
skilled and steady workers. A year later nearly a quarter of a million women were directly or 
indirectly employed in war industries. i>i,oto. Canadian Official 
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r-tablished. As a result, he ofiered 
a SI. 000, 000 ,000 (£250,000,000) gift to 
»ht‘ British Government to cover all 
>inimtion.s and food supplies forwarded 
11 the coming year. He estimated this 
'inn would provide for all British pur- 
I liases in Canada, until early 1943. Of 
ihe e.visting debt of Britain to Canada 
;or past shipments, the Prime Minister 
-aid it stood at $700,000,000, adding 
That the new arrangement would convert 
'his amount into an interest-free loan 
from Canada to Britain, to be reduced 
'luring the war by the proceeds of any 
-ales made outside the United Kingdom 
of Canadian securities then held there, 
<i!id also by the proceeds of redemptions 
of Canadian securities held in the United 
Kingdom falling due during the war. 
The appropriate interest rate on the 
new loan would be decided after the 
war. Meantime, the Canadian Govern- 
ment would buy outright all remaining 
Dominion and Canadian National Hall- 
way Securities held in Britain, amount- 
ing to $295,000,000. The idea behind 
the new financial deal was to relieve 
Britain of anxiety regarding Canadian 
'ources of supply and to prevent a huge 
war debt piling up which might cause 
misunderstanding after the war. 

An exchange of consular representa- 
tives with RtLssia was announced on 
February 5. On the 27th Mr. T. V. 
ttoong, accompanied by Mme. Soong and 

the Chinese Military 

r»-„i Mission, headed by four 

Diplomatic Major-Generals, arrived 

m Canada for cousuita* 
tion with Mr. MacKenzie King. Dr. Liu 
Shih-shun, the first Chinese Minister to 
Canada, presenting his letter of credence 
to the Governor-General, said the de- 
cision to exchange diplomatic missions 
was timely, and sprang from a desire to 
promote the cooperation betweenCanada 
and China which wa.s already clear 
enough. General Sikorski, the Polish 
Prime Minister, accompanied by four 
Army and Air officers, arrived at Mon- 
treal on March 22 en route to Washington 
for conferences with President Roosevelt, 
after which he was to go to Ottawa to 
meet Mr. MacKenzie King. It was 
announced on May 20 that the Govern- 
ment had requested that Vichy consu- 
lates and agencies in Canada be closed. 

In ilarch Nazi submarines were 
operating in Canadian waters, and on the 
11th a freighter was torpedoed in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. An indication of 
Canada’s attitude to the struggle in the 
south-west Pacific was given by the 
Prime Minister on March 25. Announc- 
ing that the Pacific Council was to be 
shifted to Washington, he said no 
Canadian troops were to he sent to 
-Australia. The Government had re- 



DEFENCE POST ON A WEST COAST HIGHWAY 
The entry of Japan into the war brought a threat to Canada’s west coast ports from across the 
Pacific, 4.500 miles away. Here is a roadside post on the Vancouver Island highways, typical 
of the land defences m that region (April 1942). 
l*hoto. Piflvnal Pres'- 


jected propo.sals to dispatch an expedi- 
tionary force to Australia becau.se of 
commitments to send troops to Britain. 
A spotlight was thrown on Canada’s 
part in the naval war by the arrival in 
Ottawa on -April 24 of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, the First Sea 
Lord, and Admiral Sir Charles Little, 
who went from AVashington by air to 
confer with officials of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy. 

On May 11 Mr. JlacKeiizie King 
introduced to Parliament liis Bill to 
remove from Canadian law the bar to 
conscription for over.-^eas service, and 
announced that one of his Cabinet 
members, Mr. P. J. A. Cardin, of 
Quebec, had re.signed in protest. The 
Cabinet split was the first faced by Air. 
King in his long career. The Legislative 
.Assembly in Quebec, on May 21, 
adopted by 61 votes to seven a reso- 
lution expressing the desire that the 
Federal Goverimient should retain its 
volimtary enlistment policy and not im- 
pose conscription for overseas service, but 
also reiterating support for the best war 
effort possible. The Norwegian Prime 
Minister, Dr. Nygaardsvold, arrived in 
Ottawa on June 27 to confer with the 
Premier : 40 years earlier Dr. Nygaards- 
vold had helped to build newsprint mills 
in Canada. Another notable visitor was 
the King of the Hellenes, who arrived 
in Montreal on June 29 on his way to 
Ottawa. 

A rationing system for tea and coffee 
and the reduction of the existing sugar 


rations were annoimced by the War- 
time Prices Trade Board, on Alay 27. 

One of the most vital links in estab- 
lishing the security of the North 

-American Continent since the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal was 

create.1 by the open- 

mg o the Alaskan- 
Canadian military 
motor highway,^ 1,671 
miles long. War supplies had been 
rolling over the highway in October 

1941, but it was not until early in 1942 
that the highway began to take some 
of the strain off shipping needed for 
other battle-fronts. The highway 
bridged a big gap in the United States 
defence sy.-.tem. Little of it was con- 
crete or macadam ; mostly it was built 
of earth or cru.'-hed stone. For the most 
part it ran well behind the coast-line, 
and was the first interior line of com- 
munication from the farms, factories 
and oil refineries of the mid-Continent 
to the United States’ most exposed 
flout — the North Pacific and .Alaskan 
sector. In its peacetime potentialities 
the highway opened up a new era 
for Canada. 


New dangers and respoirsibilities were 
thrmst upon South -Africa in 1942 
by the war in the Far East. Even so, 
members of Parliament, like the South 
-African people themselves, were fortified 
when grappling with new burdens by 
the knowledge that in Libya, as earlier 
in Abyssinia, South Airicans had 
again shown their mettle. In their 
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Spirit 

of 

South Africa 


splendid stand at Sidi Kezegb tliey bad 
fougbt against massed tanks till tbeir 
ammunition gave out. Tbeir succes.s 
at Bardia was in tbe nature of an 
avenging victory. Wbetber of Afri- 
kaans or English speech the volunteers 
from South Africa, by their exploits 
in the air, on the land and at sea, 
showed themselves the equals of the 
men of Delville Wood and of the Boer 
War. A great many of the armoured 
cars with which South Africans harassed 
the Germans’ retreat were made in 
. South African workshops, just as were 
the ammunition and the explosives and 
other war materials which their sappers 
handled with such skill at Bardia. 

Most of the Second South African 
Division was lost in Tobruk (June 21), 
but in a me.ssage to the British Gov- 
ernment (made public on the 23rd) 
General Smuts said : 
“ The spirit of South 
Africa matches that of 
its men at the front, 
and no setbacks or losses will affect 
our unalterable resolve to fight till 
final victory is won.” Broadcasting 
from Pretoria on June 13 — eve of 
United Nations’ Day — General Smuts 
had indicated the sort of new world 
that South Africa envisaged : “ What 
the infant League of Nations failed 
to achieve,” he declared, “ the United 
Nations will attempt, and will rebuild 
on deeper and surer foundation.s. 
We hope to build a union which 
no Hitler of the future, and not 
even hell itself, shall venture to 
challenge again.” On June 27 he made 
a .stirring recruiting appeal to the young 
manhood of South Africa, saying that 
the Libya losses would be more than 
ma<le up. (The total European popu- 
lation of the Union of South Africa 
at May 6, 1941, was 2,192,185, according 
to the final census figure.s. Of this 
number, 1,109,289 were males and 
1,082.890 females.) 

All that the treachery of Japan 
achieved by confronting South Africa 
with a new and direct menace was a 
stiffening of the determination of South 
Africa peojile. One of the greatest 
shock' which the Opposition received, 
III fact, wu' the threat to the life of the 
Union jire.'Ciited by Japan’s as.'ault 
on Briti'h and American territorv. 
Nationalist leaders — tho.se who believed 
it wa- a matter of indifference to South 
.Vfrica who won the war in Europe, 
and those who openly or secretly 
d.-'ireil a German victory — had for a 
long time looked upon the possibilitv 
ot .lapaii conrrolling the Indian Ocean 
as one of tlie gravest challenges to 
Mhite ,'upremacy in the Union. As 
ob-ervers were quick to point out, 
the reticence in which the Nationalists 


took refuge from their dilemma did 
not raise their prestige. Not surpris- 
ingly, neither did it cure the quarrels 
of a domestic nature, which seemed 
to be as incurable as they were chronic. 

Speaking at Durban on June 4, 
General Smuts said Japan was not 
only a danger to America, Britain, 
the Netherlands East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, but as much a danger to South 
Africa. Military authorities were di- 
recting attention away from the front 
up north to another po.ssible front — - 
the sea-front of the Union. They 
stressed the obvious fact that warfare 
in the Western Desert was entirely 
between armed forces, no civilian 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR STAMPS 
Lieut. R. H. Kershaw, No. 3 Squadron, 

S. African Air Force, whose portrait (by 
Capt. Neville Lewis) appears on the ijd. 
stamp, won his D.S.O. by alighting oh the 
enemy airfield at Diredawa, Abyssinia, 
under fire and rescuing his Flight Com- 
mander, Captain Frost, in March 1941. 
The new 4d. war stamp is also illustrated. 

element being involved. On the other 
hand, down at the Cape civilians must 
of necessity play a very great part in 
the event of an enemy as.-ault, since 
every man, woman and child would be 
affected if Cape Towm were attacked. 
Some of the Cape’s defensive garrison 
was composed of part-time troops, 
and their training was of the utmost 
imjiortance. One of the difficultie.s 
was to find sullicient time, since many 
worked long hours in the day-time, 
and devoted up to four nights a week, 
with Saturday afternoons, and even 
Sundays, to military training. 

As Colonel A. II. Keith Jopp, Director 
of Coastal and Anti-Aircraft Artillerv, 
.said in February 1942 no South African 
who had visited one of the coa.'tal towns 
since the war began (and particularly 
since Japan entered the war) could fail 
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to realize that the Cape route was now 
second in importance only to the North 
Atlantic route. It served North Africa, 
carrying munitions and supplies to our 
fighting troops in the W’estern Desert. 
It took American and British aid to 
Russia through Iran, and was the very 
lifeline of supply to Allied possessions 
in the Far East. Along the same route 
came oil from Iran and the Dutch East 
Indies, raw materials from India, and 
foodstuffs from Australia and New 
Zealand. Moreover, no ship could 
travel from Britain or America to the 
Middle or Far East without stopping 
at some South African port for re- 
victualling and re-fuelling. 

It was natural that the Japanese 
should look jealously at this Cape route, 
because their dreams of domination in 
the Far East could become realities only 
if that route was cut. To cut this life- 
line Japan would have either to seize 
South Africa or to shatter the port.s 
beyond hope of repair. To take and to 
hold South Africa Japan would have to 
seize Madagascar, to concentrate vast 
forces there, and to stage a full-scale 
invasion which would require a large 
fleet of transports and powerful naval 
squadrons — which, at the end of June 
1942, she could not afford to detach 
from her Pacific gamble. (Durban be- 
came the Allies’ most important naval 
base in the Indian Ocean after the loss 
of Singapore. Besides standing at the 
cross-roads of British and American 
supply routes Durban had a dry dock 
capable of taking large warships, thu- 
providing an essential service without 
which a fleet could not operate 
efficiently.) 

Local defence in South Africa wa.s 
organized on lines similar to those in 
Australia and New Zealand. The Coast 
Defence System, apart 
from Air Defence, Local 
consisted mainly ot Defence 

shore - based artillery 
a.ssisted by a sea-examination service 
The spotting of approaching ships wa^ 
done from the shore by signal station- 
manned by the Seaward Defence Force, 
and guns were immediately trained on 
all approaching ships (including fishing 
boats) until they were properly identi- 
fied. In addition, interception patrol-, 
anti -.submarine patrols, and long-dis- 
tance reconnai.ssance flights were con- 
tinuou.sly undertaken by coastal aircraft 
of the South African Air Force. 

South Africa’s peacetime economy 
was in many important respects ill- 
adapted for rapid conversion to war 
production, but she set to work with a 
will. At the end of June 1942 she wa,s 
turning out in considerable quantities 
guns, shells, bombs, armoured cars, and 
other munitions and equipments of war. 
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WITH THE TRANSVAAL SCOTTISH IN LIBYA 

Top, Field-Marshal Smuts addressing officers and men of the Transvaal Scottish Battalion 
during a visit to the Middle East in May 1942. The other two photographs show men of 
the same regiment in the final stages of the battle for Solium earlier m the year : below, 
a party clearing houses where enemy troops were still holding out ; right, a Colonel 
and his Adjutant watch operations from the barracks in Solium, taken on January 12. 
Photos^ Britinh Official: Crown Copynght; South . 4 /Wcan Official 
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Moreover, ter value as au arsenal was 
to be measured not only by the volume 
of output but by her geographical 
proximity to the Middle Eastern 
theatres of war. South Africa’s pro- 
ductive achievement.s were attained in 
spite of a very large section of the 
community which was bitterly opposed 
to the war effort. Political considera- 
tions underlay many South African 
move-^. Nevertheless, food and clothing 
restrictions were bringing home the 
urgent necessity of conserving all possible 
transport space for war materials for the 
fighting forces in North and East Africa. 
Wartime measure.s which gave a homely 
reminder to civilians in city and country 
areas from which the sound and fury of 
battle were far removed included the 
i.ssue of smaller postage stamps. Another 
was the fact that because of lack of 
paper new.sjiapers gave up reviewing 
books and publishing original articles. 
Shops very rarely wrapped up pur- 
chases. Menus at hotels were com- 
puborily cut down. Cornflakes and 
similar American products became un- 
obtainable becau.se they were no longer 
imported. The Union Budget, pre.sented 



GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION FOR COLOURED DRIVERS 
It was found that the use of simple diagrams with picture-signs made it easy to instil into coloured 
South Africans the principles of driving and gear changing. Note the miniature lorries and 
road signs used with the relief map on the table. 

Photo, Sport d: General 



SOUTH AFRICAN WOMEN IN COASTAL DEFENCE 
Units of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Services in the Union were 
selected for training in the instrumental side of artillery work for 
coastal defence This group is being instructed in range-finding at 
a battery observat'on post on the coast 

Pint.. S. 


ou February 25, 
involved new taxa- 
tion amounting to 
£9,285,000. 

General Smuts 
epitomized South 
Africa’s main con- 
tribution to the war 
effort when he said 
that although South 
Africa had sent only 
t w o division.s to 
Egypt, the South 
African war effort 
was very much 
greater than that 
military effort im- 
plied. South Africa 
was the workshop 
of the Middle Ea.st 
and contributed 
largely towards its 
air power. 

Diplomatic rela- 
tions with Vichy 
were broken off on 
April 23. This 
meant that Canada 
and Eire were the 
only countries in the 
British Common- 
wealth maintaining 
relations with the 
Vichy Government. 
General S m u t .s ’ 
Note included the 
sentenre : “ We do 
not cea-e to c luTi^li 


a firm faith in the resurrection of 
France, and we shall continue to labour 
and fight for the day when France will 
once more resume her proud place in 
the world and her proper role among 
the champions of the rights of man.” 
Anti - British broadcasts from radio 
Madagascar were still being given : but 
it was a surprise when General Smuts 
announced in Pretoria on May 29 that 
South AJrican forces were operating 
with the British troops in Madagascar. 

Some account will now be given of the 
opposition to General Smuts. The 
National movement was very .strong, 
and perhaps the greatest influence was 
exerted by the Herenigde Party, which 
wanted a republic. _ 

Other strong influences *in**^e 

were the Afrikaaner . 

T> i 4. 1, r) ■ Union 

Party, the Pirow 

Group, and the Ossewabrandwag. 
Dr. D. F. Malan led the H.P. ; 
Dr. Havenga the Afrikaaner Party; 
Mr. Pirow was head of his own grouji, 
while the O.ssewahrandwag was led by 
Dr. J. F. J. van Reusburg. The struggle 
between the groups was intense, and 
members of the Ossewabrandwag, for 
instance, could not stand as candidates of 
the Herenigde Party at elections. The 
weakne.ss of the Nationalists was that 
they were divided among themselves. 

Ou January 12, 1942, Dr. Malan gave 
notice that he would move that ; 

" In VDHV of the feci‘iouj=! crisis in which onr 
countiy is involved through fiarticipation m 
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uai'. tilt' Htm^e det-laro that the highest 
;!iunal interest can only be served tlirough 
e< •iivei-sion of Siauth Arrica into a republic^ 
' i*aiate fi-om the British frown and Empire 
!al free and independent from any foreign 
'ewer : that such republic be not based on 
a y foieign model, but be Imilt up in accord- 
> I e witli our own national character and the 
laditiuns of people’s government as em~ 
‘died in the two late South African 
e-publics, with the elimination, however, of 
dl tliat is harmful in the present British 
1 "-lal democracy and the necessary adapta- 
lon to modern conditions ; that it be 
All istiaii-Xational in deed and character 
lid that it bo Itased on faithful maintenance 
A" 'upual language and cultural rights for both 
-.rctions of tlio European population ; that 
A he designed to preserve white civilization 
1 • Nouth Africa and to give protection against 
■ upitalist and parasitic exploitation of the 
- ipulation and against hostile and un- 
X-itioiial elements.’’ 

On ilarclt 3 tlie Prime Minister 
’ulirulefl Dr. Malan’.s demand that 
'uuth Africa should tvithdratv from the 
year and adopt the policy of neutrality. 

A sensation tvas caused on January 20 
■y lien about 300 policemen suspected of 
.'ubversive activities were detained. 
They had been rounded up without 
incident in the Johan- 
Purge ■ ne.sburg and Reef area, 
of Police Although the South 
Force African Police Force was 
thousands strong, and 
‘lie number of men affected formed only 
a very small percentage of a large and 
loyal body, the fact that the round-up 
was thought necessary was deplored as 
something blemishing the Force’s fine 
record. Emergency regulations pro- 
viding for the trial of serious cases of 
sabotage were promulgated on February 
3, the death penalty being iniposable in 
certain contingeucie.s. It was also 
announced that it had been proved that- 
Nazi agents operating from head- 
quarters in Portuguese East Africa were 
respon.sihle for blowing up the main 
high-tension pylons at Vereeniging 
< oiiuecting the Victoria Falls Power 
Station with the Rand gold mines. 

On May 21 the post offices at Benoiii 
and Alherton, near Germiston, and the 
old telephone exchange at Boksburg 
were heavily damaged by bomb ex- 
plosions. T-nm days later telephonic 
commimication.s were severed, water- 
works were damaged, and an electric 
standard was dynamited in three ex- 
plosions in Johaiiuesbuig and on the 
Reef. An attempt was m.ade on June 1 
To burn the residence of the Minister of 
Finance, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, in Pretoria 
Bomb outrages and fires believed to be 
the work of incendiaries occurred in 
Bloemfontein on June 17. 

Of all the Dominions New Zealand, 
np to the end of .fiiue 1942. had the most 
siJcetacular war record on the fields of 
battle. Ill other respects New Zea- 
landers had also done exceptionally 'well. 


A fascinating feature of this small two- 
island Dominion, lying more than 
12,000 miles from the Mother Country, 
concern.s its key statistics. For example, 
her population is 1,636,000 ; the 
number of men of military age, 340,CHV). 
Yet. after almoA two years of war (by 
June 1942) the mobilization of men and 
women for national service was : — ■ 


Active .service overseas and in 

training 80,^00 

Home Defence not perman- 
ently mobilized (Home 
Guard, Territorials, and 
National Military Reserve). . 138,000 

Civil Defence units (Emergency 
Precautions Scheme and 
W omen’s War Service 
Auxiliary) 05.000 

Total 3 13.000 


The New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force, in January-June, 1942, consisted 
of the Divi.sion in tfic Middle Ea^t and 
garrisons m Fiji and elsewhere. There 
were also special units, such as the 
Forestry Companv, the Railway Survey, 
Construction and Operating Com- 
panies, while the N.Z.E.F. was to he 
strengthened by an Army Tank Brig.ide, 
which was to commence training in New 
Zealand. In General WavelTs offensive 
in Libya the transport arrangeiucnts 
had been largely entrusted to New 
Zealand units, and the efficiency of 
supply columns contributed materially 


to the success of the campaign. The Long 
Range Desert Group comprised spe- 
cially picked New Zealanders who pene- 
trated far and wide through the desserts 
of Southern Libya and cooperated with 
the Free French from Chad Territory. 
A New Zealand Railway Survey Com- 
pany operated in Eritrea, and a detach- 
ment of New Zealand railwaymen 
worthily represented the Dominion in 
besieged Tobruk. But up to .Tune 1942 
the most important contribution of the 
men of the N.Z.E.F. had been made in 
Greece and Crete. 

The Maori Battalion had played a 
most gallant and distinguished part 
in both these campaigns. The Govern- 
ment decided on March 4 to form a 
iMaori Battalion for home defence. 
Recruiting among Maoris was entirely 
voluntary, and by June 1942, 4,717 
had enlisted — some 3S per cent of 
Maoris of military age. 

On September 11,1911, Ilis Majesty 
had accorded the distinction of the 
name ■" Royal New Zealand Navy ” to 
the naval force.* of the Dominion. New 
Zealanders in naval service, m New 
Zealand and elsewhere, numbered over 
4.00C, more than five times as many as 
at the outbreak of war. Nearly 3,1)00 
recruits awaited entry into the Navy. 
H.DI.N.Z.S, " Tamaki ” — the modern 
training establishment set up in 1941 — 
turned out 600 naval recruits a year. 



NEW ZEALAND REHEARSES HER DEFENCES 

Shore guns are manned, and in the foreground infantry deploy in manoeuvres designed to tert 
the defences against invasion from the sea. By the middle of 1942 the Dominion of New Zea- 
land had mobilized 138,000 men for Home Defence, while her Civil Defence services were staffed 

by 95,000 men and women. i‘!totn. A"orkit€d 
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NEW ZEALAND BUILDS HER OWN MINESWEEPERS 

Composite steel-and-timber craft were built for the dangerous task of clearing navigation channels 
of magnetic mines. Two are seen under construction at Auckland, New Zealand. Being mainly 
of wood, the hull was less susceptible to the mines than that of a steel ship. (See also illus., 
page 22o8.) Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 

The workshops of the New Zealand Naval lems with the Prime Minister. On 

Base were the most up-to-date in the April 23 it was stated that Rear-Admiral 

Southern Hemisphere. Nearly 1,000 Robert Ghormley, chief of the new 

New Zealanders served in the Royal United States-New Zealand Command, 

Navy in the many spheres where it then about to be organized, would be 

operated. Even in 1942 some were in under the orders of Rear-Admiral 

command of minesweepers in the Chester V. 'Nimitz, C.-in-C. United 

English Channel. Over 400 were in States Pacific Fleet, 

the Fleet Air Arm. In the Merchant New Zealanders, at the end of June 
Navy hundreds of New Zealanders were 1942, were found in every sphere where 

rendering another valuable service, and the Royal Air Force operated, and had 

they shared fully dangers and hazards taken part in every notable engagement, 

of the Battle of the Atlantic and the 


.A. New Zealander commanded the wing 
of the R.A.F. in Russia. In Britain, 
there was a separate New Zealand 
Bomber Squadron which operated from 
the earliest days of the war. A Fighter 
Squadron and a Torpedo Bomber 
Squadron were also entirely composed 
of New Zealanders. The Fighter Squad- 
ron manned Spitfires purchased by 
public subscriptions in New Zealand. 
The Royal New Zealand Air Force 
then also maintained flights of aircraft 
in the Pacific Islands. More than 136 
awards and honours had been bestowed 
upon New Zealand airmen (including the 
Victoria Cross on Sergeant-pilot Ward, 
of W anganui) . Over 4,500 New Zealand 
airmen had gone overseas, including 
500 who were in the Royal Air Force 
when the war broke out. New Zea- 
land’s output under the Empire Training 
Scheme was at full flood and was to 
provide annually 5,000 airmen. Air 
Commodore Goddard, Chief of Air StaS, 
surveying New Zealand’s air strength in 
June, said that since December ' the 
number of New Zealand’s air squadrons 
had increased seven times, enabling 
10 times the weight of bombs to be 
carried and 16 times as many guns. 

Pre-war preparations had enabled New 
Zealand to take the Empire Air Scheme 
in its stride. New Zealand was the 
first Empire country to establish a pre- 
entry educational scheme to fit civilians 
for entry into the Air Force. There 
was also the Air Training Corps to give 
preliminary air education to youths of 


enemy raiders lurking in every ocean. 

Mr. Walter Nash (first Minister to 
the United States), when he arrived in 
Washington on January 31, 1942, 

. . suggested to the Press 

American ...i r c j 
^ , that unified war com- 

Forces for . , 

. mand for the entire 

New Zealand n i. i j 

Pacific area should 

be established under an American 
Naval officer ; that a Pacific War 

Council, sitting in Washington, should 
deal with the political problems of the 
United Nations whose possessions bor- 
der the Pacific — the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Airstralia, New Zea- 
land, China and the Netherlands. On 
February 10 the arrival in Wellington 
of a vanguard of a United States naval 
force, and the landing of American 
reinforcements at stations along the 
route from Pearl Harbour, was 
announced. Vice-.Admiral H. F. Leary, 
of the United States Navy, the new 
C.-in-C. of the combined naval forces 
in the Australian and New Zealand area, 
it was announced on February 12, was 
losing no time in completing his plans 
for coordinating the re.sources under his 
command. He discussed defence prob- 



GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT AERODROME WORKSHOPS 

New Zealand’s Governor-Genera! was Marsha! of the R.A.F. Sir Cyril Newall, who had been 
Chief of the Air Staff from September 1937 to October 1940. Here he is inspecting the workshops 
at a Service aerodrome in New Zealand. 

Sp tri d: General 
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R.N.Z.A.F. INSTRUMENT FITTERS 
As in Britain, the W.A.A.F. of New Zealand 
filled many non-flying posts in the Air Force 
and released men for other duties. Two 
women of the instrument section are seen at 
work on a bomber at a New Zealand airfield. 

Phcto, Sport d- General 

16i to 18 years of age. From the out- 
break of war up to June 1942, 33,000 
men applied to join the Air Force. The 
total number of New Zealanders in the 
Air Force was over 13,500. 

Supported by American land forces. 
New Zealand could rely for Home 
Defence on the Na\'y in New Zealand 
waters, the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force, members of the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force in camp, the 
Territorials, the National Military Re- 
serve, and the Home Guard — a total 
of over 160,000 men. There were 
^0,000 people in Emergency Precautions 
Organizations distributed throughout 
the country. Organization followed 
closely on the lines of the A.R.P. in the 
b nited Kingdom. 

Conscription in New Zealand applied 
to wealth as well as to man-power. 
Conscription of wealth took the form 
of heavy taxation for the rich — up to 
17.S. 6d. in the pound for the highest 
income.s. Wartime excess profits were 
taxed by 60 per cent after the other 
taxes had been levied. Those who did 
not contribute to the War Loan in 
1910 according to their means were 
compelled to do so. This loan carried 
no interest for three vears, and bore 
2i per cent thereafter. The Goverii- 
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ment had power to take over overseas 
assets held by private persons ; it 
controlled the purposes for which capital 
might be u.sed, and it might take com- 
jilete control of productive resource.s. 
Conscription of men had been adopted 
in July 1940, even though volunteering 
was in full flood. New Zealand’s total 
mobilization for defence against the 
■Japanese was announced by the Prime 
Miiii.ster on March 15. when he said the 
War Cabinet had decided to extend the 
use of the country's man-power into the 
ranks of older men ; also to enlist 
women for war work : the new decree 
extended registration to include the 
46-50 age classes. 

Control of industrial man-power was 
provided for in Regulations announced 
bv the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, on 
January 13, 1942. All the clothing 
and footwear of the New Zealand 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen was made 
in New Zealand factories. Besides 
meeting the needs of the New Zealand 
Expeditionary and Home Defence 
Forces, 100,000 uniforms were being 
sent to Great Britain, large quantities to 
India, and thousands of blankets to 
Greece. Workers were bridging the 
gap caused by the withdrawal to the 
Armed Forces of 85,000 men from civil 
production. Over 11,000 people were 
directly employed making munitions 
and military supplies. When war broke 
out New Zealand industry had not been 
prepared for munitions production, but 
at the end of two years a remarkable 
development had taken place, and 
further comprehensive plans were under 
wav to make New Zealand as self- 
reliant as possible in munitions. Rail- 
way workshops had been adapted for 
munitions production and were working 


in closest cooperation with private 
workshoii.s as one unit under the 
direction of the Controller of Munitions. 

The total cod in 24 years of war was 
£104,000,000. compared with £23,000,000 
in the first 24 years of the war of 1914- 
18. This sum of £104,000,000 meant 
£63 for every man, New 
woman, and child in 7 i a-- 

New Zealand, or £161 
, ’ . War Budget 

for every breadwinner. 

The policy of the Government was 
to pay for the war as it went on, first 
by taxation and secondly by borrow- 
ing the savings of the people in 
New Zealand. Overseas borrowing 
was kept at the lowest possible level. 
Farmers’ produce was bought by the 
Government, whether it could be shipped 
or not. M'age-earners of below £5 a week 
were helped by extended family allow- 
ances — 4s. a week for every child. By 
June 1942 a range of 38 items of food, 
clothing, footwear, fuel, light, and 
public utilities had been selected for 
price stabibzation. 

New Zealand’s £15,000,000 Liberty 
Loan opened on May 5 with interest 
of 2^3 per cent. Full subscription 
was sought within 28 days and the loan 
marked the country’s war indebtedness 
up to £33,000,000 within New Zealand, 
plus any additional borrowings from 
Britain for the needs of her forces 
abroad. On June 3 the Prime Minister 
declared the loan closed, over-subscribed 
by £2,131,610 — the largest single sum 
raised as a loan in New Zealand. 

A War Administration, it was stated 
on June 24, was being formed, con- 
sisting of seven Labour Ministers and 
si.x members of the Opposition. The 
bfe of Parhament was extended until 12 
months after the duration of the war. 


NEW ZEALAND’S HOME GUARD IN TRAINING 

Out of the Dominion’s Home Defence Force not permanently mobilized (see table in page 2201', 
amounting to about 138.000 men. approximately 100,000 were Home Guards. This fine show 
by a population of only 1,636,000 was paralleled by the muster for Civil Defence services, 

which amounted to 95,000. 

Phf^to^ British Official : Crown Copyriqht 
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POLITICAL TRENDS IN THE NEAR AND 

MIDDLE EAST 


Covering the period January to June 1942, this Chapter reviews political and 
domestic events in the regions mentioned. The author, Mr. Kenneth Williams, 
has travelled extensively in the Middle East and, until November 1942, was 
Press Officer for the Colonial and Dominions Offices. He is a Member of 
the Council of the Royal Central .Asian Society 


T he year 1942 opened with the 
-Aliddle East in uncertain mood. 
In two of its regions, Iraq and 
Syria, there had the previous year been 
warfare, tvuth the stresse.s and unrest 
that fighting induces ; in another, 
Persia, the people, as in the war of 
1914-18, had had the British and 
Russian troops occupying their soil. 
Such developments were not taken 
fatalistically, in the Oriental way of 
“ They watched the legions thunder 
past, then plunged in thought again.” 
Per.sia was inclined to attribute to the 
presence of Allied armies all the evils — 
shortage of food, disease, and so on — 
which more obviously derived from 
inefficient administration. Iraq, too, 
was apt to blame the British troops for 
scarcity of food. Politically Syria and 
the Lebanon were mo.st unsettled ; 
they were waiting to see whether, from 
their point of view, the Free French 
under General Catroux would be better 


than the ejected Vichyites. Palestine 
Arabs, though calmer, listened to some 
extent to the declamations against 
Zionism and the British uttered from 
Axis territory by the Mufti of Jerusalem 
and such Iraqi leadens (including 
Rashid Ali) as had e.scaped from their 
own country. Turks watched Russian 
developments with a very keen and 
traditionally suspicions eye. And Egypt, 
though cooperating well enough under 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, had a 
Government which was not representa- 
tive of the mass of the population. 

Although, therefore, the Middle 
Eastern year began with a general 
position infinitely better, from the 
Allied standpoint, than it had been in 
1941, there was abundant room for 
improvement. The whole military 
position was still in the melting pot ; 
the morale of the native peoples had 
to be kept steady ; the various popula- 
tions had to be fed. The world-war 


VITAL SUPPLY LINES TO RUSSIA 
From the Persian Gulf to the shores of the Caspian, or to places on the Persian-Russian frontier, 
supplies of all kinds were transported to Russia by 'rail and road. Left, ingots of lead, weighing 
65 lb. each, being unloaded on to the wharf at Bandar Shahpur at the head of the Gulf. Right- 
hand photograph shows the unpacking of lorries and engine parts near the other end of the long 
journey, where the vehicles are assembled and handed over to Russian drivers. 

I'hoto. Oflcial : Crown Copyrinkt 


position wa.s .such that the Allies could 
not afford to permit any more fighting 
between the Xile Valley and Burma. 
That an even keel was in fact preserved 
was due not only to the pro-Allied 
elements among the Middle Eastern 
peoples, but also to untiring skill in 
Allied diplomacy, to the bearing of the 
Allied armies in the Middle East, and 
to the operation of such organizations 
as the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation and its subsidiary, the 
Middle East Supply Centre. 

It is convenient to . „ 

record the develop- „ 
ment of the Middle 
East during this " 

period territorially, from ea.st to west. 
In Persia, after three and a half months’ 
negotiation, the Anglo-Soviet-Persian 
Treaty was .signed in Teheran on 
January 29. (Its text is printed in 
page 2107.) This document made un- 
mistakably clear the intention of the 
Allies to respect Persia’s sovereignty 
and independence, but, though it was 
at first welcomed by the educated 
classes in Persia, the lower classes, 
short of food and attributing that 
shortage to the Allied “ invasion,” were 
suspicious and resentful. Then, too, 








RUSSIAN LINKS WITH TURKEY, PERSIA, SYRIA AND IRAQ 
In a region destined perhaps to see some of the crucial military operations of the war against the 
Axis, the rail and road communications were greatly improved after Allied control had been estab- 
lished in Syria, Iraq and Persia (summer of 1941). Most important of these supply lines were 
those which enabled materials landed in the Persian Gulf to be speedily transported overland to 
the shores of the Caspian by way of the Trans-Iranian railway and new or improved roads. 

SpmnUn drawn for The SEroxD Great War by t'chr Gnnlm) 


though the Persian Government itself 
was ready to act up to its obligations, 
the Majliss or Parliament (an indolent 
body dating from the time of the ex- 
Shah, Piza Pahlevi) took no trouble, 
to say the least, to expound the benefits 
which would accrue to the Persian 
people from the Treaty. However, 
step by step the Teheran Government 
Went in the right direction. After a 
reorganization of the Government in 
March, by w'hich M. Soheily displaced 
Feroughi as Prime Minister, relations 
with .Japan were broken off; the 
Japanese Legation disappeared, via 
Ru.s>ia, from Teheran, and other pro- 
-Axis elements in the country weie 
rounded up. 

Tile Persian Goverumeut, moreover, 
taken by surprise — as was the British 


Government — -by the sudden arrival 
in April of thousands of Polish refugees 
accompanying Poli.sh troops from 
Russi.a, acted most helpfully, gh-ing 
these refugees accommodation and 
medical aid. It may be that Persians 
listened to tales of Russia which con- 
firmed their owm historic attitude to- 
wards tjieir northern neighbour ; in any 
case there were jierceptible at this time 
two bodies of thought on the Anglo- 
Soviet-Per-ian Treaty — one stipulating 
that Persia ilepended for her sovereignty 
iJOo 


on Anglo-Russian rivalry : the other 
basing its hope for the future on the 
Atlantic Charter and professing that 
Russia would not have a free hand in 
Europe after the war. The fact that 
American support for this Treaty was 
promptly forthcoming had a reassuring 
effect. Another tonic in the right direc- 
tion was provided by the visit to THheran 
of the Duke of Gloucester, who went 
thither from Iraq. This royal visit vva- a 
tremendous success ; oflicials and popu- 
lace were delighted, and the yomm Sliah 





Vital 

Routes to 
Russia 


showed his pleasure by driving H.R.H. 
back to Teheran, after a tour into the 
countryside, in his own racing car. 

The most \usible development in 
Persia concerned the opening up or the 
improvement of supply routes through 
it to Russia. Of these routes the most 
important was the north to south 
railway, a fine feat of engineering upon 
the completion of which the ex-Shah 
had successfully set his heart. But what 
was adequate for Persian needs in pre- 
war days — a single-line track and a 
pa^^enger speed of twenty miles an hour 
— was far from meet- 
ing the needs of the 
war situation. British, 
American and Russian 
engineers, employing Persian labour, 
at once got to work. Rolling-stock 
which, seeing that the gauge of 
the railway was standard, could 
therefore be provided neither from 
Russia nor India, was greatly increased 
from countries such as Great Britain 
and Australia ; new sidings were built ; 
better facilities at ports at either end of 
the railway were arranged. 

For instance, the southern port of 
Bandar Shahpur was improved, but there 
were limitations to such improvement. 
So goods were shipped up the Karun 
river, which runs into the Shatt-al-Arab 
at Khorramshahr (whence a new railway 
was built to Ahwaz) to Ahwaz, a town on 
the main railway. But this did not 
.suffice. The jiort of Bushire, the water 


of which is so shallow that goods have 
to be unloaded by lighters five miles off- 
shore, was ased. Cargo was taken from 
Bushire by lorries across the Zagros 
mountains and thence to Teheran. This 
trek took five days, and the U.K.C.C. 
soon put on a fleet of 250 lorries for the 
route. Another port. Bandar Abbas, 
whence the road to Teheran goes via 
Kerman, wa-^ extensively utilized. 

Nor was the existing situation at 
Bandar Shah, the other terminal of the 
railway on the Caspian, at all adequate. 
There the sea had receded since the 
railway was originally built, with the 
result that Russian engineers had to 
make a mile-long jetty. There was also 
a lack of steamer services to Baku, across 
the Caspian. A partial way out of this 
difficulty was found by joining the 
Trans-Persian railway to Tabriz, which 
itself had rail connexion with Baku. 
This link had before the war been 
partly completed, as far as Kazvin ; 
it was extended now through Zenjan 
to Tabriz. 

One of the most intere.sting transport 
developments did not concern goods 
brought to Persia by sea. During the 
war of 1914-18 a railway had been built 
from Indian 
Baluchistan to 
the border o f 
Persia, at Duz- 
dab (now called 
Zahidan). The 
Persians did not 


like this intrusion into their territory, 
and after that war the line was left 
derelict and was even torn up in places. 
Early in 1942 it was reconditioned, and 
a route through wild country, opened 
up by 5,000 Indian labourers, was made 
for lorries to Meshed and then to Firuze 
on the Russian frontier. 

For yet another route to Russia, the 
services of the Iraq railways were called 
upon. Supplies landed at the head of the 
Persian Gulf went by rail to Baghdad, 
and thence to Kirkuk and to Khaniqin 
by the Persian frontier. From Khaniqin 
they were taken 600 miles to Tabriz in 
lorries, again provided by the tl.K.C.C., 
collaborating with a Russian organiza- 
tion of a similar nature. One last 
alternative route went from Arbd, in 
northern Iraq, via the famous Rowanduz 
gorge to Tabriz. 

In general the situation in Persia, 
while no longer positively dangerous, as 
it might have been in 1941, could not be 
said to be satisfactory in the first half of 
1942. Despite the excellent behaviour 
of both British and Russian troops the 
people did not like the garrisoning which 
the Allies obtained through the Treaty. 
The right to use Persian communications 


RELAY AIRFIELD IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
At the assembly plant in the Middle East seen below British and 
American aircraft were uncrated, assembled, and flown to Russian and 
other battle-fronts ; a line of American-built bombers in background. 
Right, spare parts for Boeing bombers in service in Russia are guarded 
by a Soviet sentry. The crates bear the stencil, ' British Ministry of 
War Transport, New York.* 

British Official : C roivn C'-’P'/nqht : Associated Press 
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SERGEANT QUENTIN SMYTHE, SOUTH AFRICA’S FIRST V.C. 

He IS seen raised aloft by his comrades of the Royal Natal Carabineers just after Maj.-Gen. Dan Pienaar (G.O.C 1st 
S.A. Division) had pinned the V.C. nbbon on his tunic. In an attack at Alem Hamza on June 5, 1942, his officer was 
severely wounded and Smythe, though suffering himself from a wound in the forehead, took command. He stalked 
and destroyed an enemy machine-gun nest ; then he dealt with an anti-tank position singlehanded ; finally he 
executed a successful withdrawal. Photo, Sport d- General 
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SCOTS GUARDS GO INTO ACTION AT EL ALAMEIN 

Under cover ot a smoke screen and protected by tanks, men of the Scots Guards move forward. All around is the 
dense cloud of dust set up by the armoured fighting vehicles. By the end of the first week m July 1942 Rommel’s 
advance had been halted, and a lew days later he was forced back on to the defensive. On July 10 General 
Auchinleck began to recover ground, advancing five miles to Tel el Eisa 
Photo, British Ojfficioi : Cro>rn Copyright 



INFANTRY AND ANTI-TANK GUNNERS IN THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE FIGHTING 

Much of the Eighth Army’s success in the Libyan battle was attributable to the accurate fire of the artillery. Gunners 
were m action night and day. Below, the crew of a 6-pounder anti-tank gun (mounted on a Chevrolet truck) move 
up after knocking out a German tank, seen at the left. Top, while a Bren gunner gives covering fire his comrade 
gets busy with the entrenching tool. Dropped from the infantryman’s equipment in the early days of the war, this 
useful implement was later reinstated. Photos. British Oj^cial : Crown Copyright 






Rashid 

Ali 

Sentenced 


tor the all-important task of supplying 
Russia tended in the nature of things to 
make Persians consider that their own 
interests were being subordinated to the 
war situation. There were, too, diffi- 
culties in the matter of currency, which 
the Persians were apt to withhold. But 
the position, while still needing the 
utmost tact and circumspection, was 
not unmanageable, and though first 
things had to come first, the essential 
needs of the Persians were always borne 
in mind by the Allies. 

In Iraq, the decisiveness of the defeat 
in 1941 of Rashid Ali and hi.s followers 
had given the chance, quickly taken, for 
pro-Allied elements of 
the Iraqi population to 
come forward. On 
January 7, 1912, the for- 
mal step was taken of sentencing to 
death Rashid Ali — in absentia — and of 
pas.cing other sentences on his associates. 
Early in the year General Nun al Said, 
the Arab soldier-statesman with whom 
T. E. Lavjrence had fought in the last 
war, and a firm friend of the ruling 
Hashimite dyna.sty in Baghdad, showed 
.signs of wanting to declare war on the 
A.xis — a desire which wa,s fulfilled in 
due course. 

Both Arabs and the Allies lost a good 
friend when Mr. Paul Knabenshue died 
in February in Baghdad. Ho was 
American minister to Iraq, and before 
that had been American Consul-General 
in Syria and Palestine. At the critical 
time of Rashid Ali’.s revolt his help had 
been invaluable to the forces of legal 
authority, and it may justly be said 


that the U.S.A. had never sent a better 
representative to the Middle Ea.st. 

General Xuri energetically set about 
his task of purging hi.s country of pro- 
Axis element.s, men who had become so 
minded owing to the lavish propaganda 
and bribery practised by the Axis. 
Fearlessly and continuouslv he carried 
out the purge, and showed particular 
courage in tackling the Iraqi Army. 
His success was complete ; indeed, it 
was never in doubt. Slowly but surely 
he and his friends, including notably the 
British authorities, made of his country 
the ally foreseen in the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty of 1930. 

Three faetors chiefly worried the 
Iraqi leaders in the finst half of 1942. 
Tliey concerned, first, the susceptibilities 
of all Arabs about the danger of Zioni.sin 
in Palestine; secondiv, the fact that 
there were only “ caretaker ” govern- 
ments in Svria and the Lebanon ; 
and thirdly, the provisioning of Iraq 
itself. Under the fir.'t two heads 
.satisfaction was not forthcoming, and 
on the third it was explained that all 
consignments to Iraq were controlled 
by the Middle East Supply Centre. 
But a better feeling was created when 
it was made known, iit early May, 
that Lend-Lease facilities had been 
approved for both Iraq and Iran. 
In May, too, the Duke of Gloucester 
visited Baghdad and was warmly re- 
ceived, By this time the Iraqi Govern- 
ment were earrying out their Treaty 
obligations to the letter, and even 
the hitherto disgruntled Iraqi Army 
manifested no resentment when, in 



EMIR ABDUL ILAH OPENS IRAQI PARLIAMENT 

In his speech from the Throne on November i, 1942, the Regent (centre) said that the cause 
of the United Nations was the cause of the Arab nations. He expressed confidence in the ful- 
filment of Britain’s promise of eventual independence for the Arab countries. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 



ROYAL DUKE VISITS THE SHAH 

In May 1942 H R.H. the Duke of Gloucester 
made an extensive tour of the Middle East. 
He IS seen here (right' with the Shah in the 
grounds of the Summer Palace at Tehran. 
He went on later to Palestine, and from there 
to Syria and the Lebanon, and also paid a 
memorable visit to Cyprus. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


Turkey 

Remained 

Calm 


May. the rebel Icadcr-i were tried and 
executed. The situation had, indeed, 
been radically traii-formed. 

Turki.sh statesmen kept their country 
on a level keel in ihe jieriod under re- 
view, despite the difficultie.s of main- 
taining neutrality when all around them 
were engaged in war ; de.-pite also the 
problem presented by 
certain Kurdi.sh move- 
ments in Persian .Vzer- 
baijaii, and bv a bomb 
outrage in Ankara (an attempt on the 
life of the German Amba.s, sailor, Von 
Pajien) on February 24. In the north- 
west corner of Persia at the beginning of 
the year there was much lawlessne.ss 
among the Kurd.s, who. egged on by 
Russia according to the Turkish belief, 
were making a dead set atTurki-speaking 
persons, leaving Christians alone. On 
the question of privileges for the Kurds, 
one that had greatly troubled the Turks, 
Ankara had always been extremely 
sensitive. Gradually, however, the Per- 
sian Government got the situation 
under control, and Turkish fears abated. 


But the Kurdish trouble had no .such 
electric effect as had the Von Papen 
bomb plot. The Court inquiry that 
followeil (March 6-10) and the sen- 
tencing of two Russians on June 17 
roused the Soviet pre.ss to indignation. 
The Russian-Turkish barometer, which 
previou.s to the plot had been rising, 
sank abruptly. The Turks recalled 
their Ambassador from Russia “ for 
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RAILWAY TO LINK PALESTINE WITH TURKEY 

Running from Haifa in Palestine to Tripoli in Syria, this railway was built by British, South 
African and Australian engineers. It was constructed in record time, and opened at the end of 
1942 (see map, p 2205). This photograph shows South Africans excavating the cutting at the 
mouth of the mile-long Chekka tunnel, one of the most difficult sections of the line, 
/’fiofo, British Official : Crown Copyrir/ht 


reasons of healtli.” But the Soviets, 
seeiii}' with what delight the Germans 
hailed this development, moderated 
their attacks, and after a time the 
situation, wliich neither side allowed 
to deteriorate, wa.s eased. The Turkish 
Government sent one of their best men 
to rcpre.sent them in Rus.sia. 

It wa.s after thi.s that Turkey could 
describe herself as still the ally of Great 
Britain and the good neighbour of 
Russia. Axis blandishments continued 


Nazi’s 
• War of 
Nerves ' 


unceasingly. The chief 
aim of the Nazis was to 
embitter relations 
between Ankara and 


iloscow. Every event was twisted to 


reinforce the thesis that Russia wanted 


control of the Black Sea Straits, and 


deliveries during those two years were 
compensated by equivalent German 
deliveries of war material, and all this 
only after the expiry of the Anglo- 
Turkish agreement. So staunch an 
attitude toward.s her ally was fully 
reciprocated by Britain, who unin- 
terruptedly delivered to Turkey war 
materials of every kind : tanks, air- 
craft, submarines and de.stroyers, roll- 
ing stock, foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods. This deeply impressed the 
Turks, who argued that, hard pressed 
a.s Britain was, only a true friend 
could have done .such a thing. Ordinary 
trade with Turkey, moreover, despite 
the difficulties in transport, showed 
constant progress in 1942. 

A word should be said, in recording 


liking of the mass of the people. General 
Catroux had installed as President of 


the Syrian State Sheikh Taj -ad -din — a 
politician who commanded little popular 
support and who was, in particular. 


disliked by the strong 
Nationalist hloc — and as 
President of the Le- 
banon Mr. Naqqa.sh. In 


Syria 
and the 
Lebanon 


February Brig. -Gen. E. L. Spears 


arrived as British Minister to the 


Lebanon and Syrian Republics, and also 
as Head of the Mission to the Free 


French. He conveyed Mr. Eden’s mes- 


sage that, though the Mandate was still 
in force, it was the wish of H.M. Govern- 


ment that this regime should be ended 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Hopes that arose from this statement 
diminished quickly, particularly as it 
coincided with a deterioration in the 


food .situation. The Syrians could not 
forget that in the last war the years 
1916-18 were famine year.s when more 
than 3(X),(X30 of their people died of 
starvation. AVhen General Spears pre- 
sented his credentials in April at Beirut 
and Damascus he was greeted warmly 
enough, but disappointment was mani- 
fested owing to the fact that the British 
had left the Free French (in some ways 
more disliked by the Syrians than had 
been the Vichy regime) in supreme 
control. Yet the belief persisted that 
somehow Britain would solve the 


FOODSTUFFS FOR SYRIANS 
New Zealanders measure out rations of 
flour — sent by the Red Cross organization 
of the United States. The food situation had 
been made more difficult by the practice of 
hoarding, which in turn sprang from fears of 
a famine such as that which had killed more 
than 300,000 Syrians in the later years of 
the war of 1914-18. 

PhntOy British Official • Crmrn Copyright 


Britain was alleged to have recognized 
Soviet hegemony in Europe. The Nazis 
further .--pread rumours that a new Turk- 
ish Government, more friendly to the 
Axis, was about to take office. They said 
that Russia would be defeated in 1912 
and that Britain, which only wanted to 
see Russia bleed to death, would make 
a comjiromise peace with Germany. 
With Bulgaria a.s the centre, the Nazis 
opened a " war of nerves ” on Turkey. 

But the Turks remained absolutely 
faithful to their agreement with Great 
Britain. What Berlin mainly wanted 
from Turkey was chrome, and it 
was agreed to supply 9 ( 1,000 tons 
of this precious mineral in 1943 and 
1944 — on condition that by the end 
of 1!»42 Germany had delivered to 
Turkey war material to the value of 
£T18,(joO,000, that Turkish chrome 


the satisfactory nature of Anglo- 
Turkish relations during this period, 
of the admirable work of the British 
Council in Turkey, which pursued 
with unflagging zeal its cultural and 
educational ends. Its efforts were 
greatly aiijireciated in Turkey. 

As the only neutral at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Turkey played 
an international role with distinction. 
In nothing was this better seen than 
in the help she gave to the repatriation 
of British and Italian prisoners, the 
first exchange of whom wa.s effected 
at Smyrna (Izmir) on April 8. On 
this occasion the Turks set a precedent 
of kindness and thoughtfulness to which 
they adhered faithfully. 

In Syria and the Lebanon it became 
patent early in the year that Free 
French control was by no means to the 
2212 
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AIR DEFENCE OF CAIRO 
AND ALEXANDRIA 

Britain contnbuted large sums for the 
protection of Egjrpt from Axis bombers — 
including ;gi, 000,000 for the defence of 
Cairo. A.R.P. services were well organ- 
ized, while active defence by night 
fighters and anti-aircraft batteries was 
highly efficient, (i) A Ju 88 caught by 
gunfire over the Nile delta plunges to its 
doom {its flaming trail at right) ; in 
centre are streaks made by A. A. shells, 
while the sky is dotted with shell bursts. 
In (3) an Egyptian policeman and field 
workers examine another German 
bomber, shot down by the R.A.F. near 
Kantara on the night of September 9-10, 
1942, {2) A.R.P. practice in Cairo ; an 
incident officer at work. (4) After an air 
raid at Alexandria. 

Photos, British Official : Crotcn Copyright ; 
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problems of the Levant States, despite 
the fact that Taj -ad-din and Xaqqash 
were regarded merely as French puppets. 
The general attitude of the French 


Distrust of 
French 
Officials 


was that they must postpone decisions 
in the Levant States for fear of un- 
favourable repercussions in metropolitan 
France which might 
diminish the prestige 
of their movement in 
France itself. Yet the 
native belief in Britain was justified 
to the extent that the British were 
able to persuade Catroux that the 
danger of holding elections in wartime 
was negligible. But the Syrian.s saw 
evemvhere ex-Vichy officials exercising 
power. No wonder, therefore, that they 
thought that pre.sbyter is but old 
priest writ large.” 

British pre.stigp fluctuated. It in- 
creased notably with the visit to Beirut 
and Damascus of the Duke of Gloucester 
111 June, but it .slumped towards the end 
of the period under review with the fall 
of Tohriik. Even in the largely Maron- 
ite Republic of the Lebanon, the 
boiindane.s of which had been extended 
by the French to include Mo.slein terri- 
tory. there was a feeling that matters 
were taking a bad turn, especially as 
the food situation there (as in Sjuria), 
aggravated by the age-old habit of 
hoarding, was very unsatisfactory. 

On the material side there was one 
wholly beneficial development. This 
was the building, in record time, of the 
railway ioining Haifa in Pale.stine to 


Tripoli in Syria, the northern terminal 
of the Iraq oil pipe line. No fewer than 
8,000 civilian labourers were employed 
on the construction, which, since it was 
attended by great technical difficulties 
(for instance, tunnelling in the northern 
section), was entrusted to South African 
engineers, who brought over 1,000 
miner.s from the Union’s diamond mines 
for the purpose. (As soon as the line 
was completed, it was opened by 
General Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander, 
C.-in-C. Middle East, towards the end 
of the year.) 

Palestine, whatever the conditions of 
the war, was dominated by the under- 
lying differences between native Arab 
and immigrant Zioni.st. The presence 
of many troops in Palestine, together 
with the fact that fundamentally Arabs 
and Jews were on the Allied side, to 
.some extent ob.scured the sharpness of 
this controversy, but no observer could 
fail to note that it had rather gone 
underground than disappeared. If the 
Arabs, partly through force of circum- 
stances, said little publicly in support 
of their claims the Zionists were by no 
means unvocal. 

There was during the period no 
spectacular recruiting for the Army of 
the Mandatory Power in Palestine. At 
the end of 1911 the figures stood at a 
little over 14,000, of whom some 10, (XK) 
were Jews. On July 1, 1942, the figures 
were 20,374, of whom the Jewish com- 
munity had provided 12,686 men and 
1.169 women. The Zioni.sts wanted con- 




STRENGTHENING FRIENDSHIP WITH SAUDI ARABIA 


Early m 1942 the Emtr Mansour, son of King Ibn Sand, visited Egypt as the guest of General 
Sir Claude Auchmleck. Some of the party in the grounds of the British Embassy at Cairo : 
left to right, front — Sir Miles Lampson, British Ambassador ; the Emir Mansour ; Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunningham ; General Auchmleck. At rear, Sir Walter Monckton, Acting 
Minister of State, Middle Ec't ; Air Marshal Sir William Tedder (behind the Emir). 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


ditions of enlistment which the British 
authorities could not accept ; and the 
Arabs seemingly were content to provide 
help with civilian labour for the manifold 
works required by military authorities. 

On January 3 there occurred the 
death of a Jew who will long be re- 
membered in Palestine. This was 
Pinhas Rutenberg, who had supplied 
the whole of Palestine (with the excep- 
tion of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood) 
with electricity. He had earned the 
reputation of being fair to both Arab and 
Jew ; The Times ” said of him that 
he was “ more a Jew than a Zionist.” 


During the first half of 1942 tragic 
incidents took place which moved 
both Zionists and non-Zionists. On 
January 20 there was an outrage against 
the police at Tel Aviv. Those held 
responsible were a body known as the 
“ Stern Group,” a terrorist gang of 
Jews said to be in touch with Fascist 
bodies in Europe. The crime was 
denounced by responsible Zionist 
leaders, among whom it created con- 
sternation. The Zionists, too, were 
much distressed by the disaster to the 
refugee steamer “ Struma.” This boat, 
carrying Jewish refugees from Europe, 
foundered in the Black Sea in March, 
and the Zionists, anxious to get into 
Palestine the maximum number of 
Jewish refugees, accused the Palestine 
Government of “ murder," alleging 
that the authorities had treated the 
demand for extra immigrants with 
undue deliberation. 

On the whole Palestine showed a fair 
picture during the first half of 1942, 
de.spite a steep rise in the cost of living. 
It was claimed that by 
the spring of that year 
the Holy Land was 
growing all the wheat, 
potatoes, and vegetables it needed. The 
Government took control and gave a 
stimulating lead. The country’s 
electrical works wore supplying in- 
dustrial power, the potash industry 
of the Dead Sea was providing im- 
portant war materials, and the 
cement industry was supplying air- 
fields, road.s, and fortifications through- 
out the Middle Ea.st. Owing, moreov'er, 
to the presence in Pale.stine of numbers 
of highly skilled workmen, delicate work 
could be done there. It was boasted, 
indeed, that Palestine was the only 
country between London and Calcutta 
(c.xcept Cajie Town) where the British 
forces could get a precision instrument 
made or repaired. The projection north 
of Haifa of the railway to Tripoli was 
bound to affect beneficially Palestine, 
Syria, and Turkey. 

Over Egypt, surprising as the state- 
ment may seem, it cannot be said that 


Prosperity 

in 

Palestine 
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the shadow of war hung ominously as 
from the beginning of 1942. Certain 
steps, indeed, were taken to regularize 
her position as an ally. On January 6, 
for example, she formally severed her 
relations with Vichy, Finland, and 
Bulgaria ; but Italian influence at the 
Court was allowed to remain. In the 
following month the Cabinet of Sirry 
Pasha fell. It was succeeded by that of 
Nahas Pasha, leader of the great Wafd 
party, who gained, on March 26, an 
overwhelming majority in the elections. 
He had a series of difiicult passages 
with the Palace, and finally took the 
step of arresting a former Prime Minister, 
Ali Maher Pasha (April 8), and of keep-, 
ing him confined. 



The real preoccupations of Egyptians 
w'ere with domestic politics and domestic 
economics. Certainly the problem of 
food supplies — what with the aggravat- 
Efivpt’s tendency of native 

_ . merchants to hoard 

Domestic , . r , i.- 

„ . and impose fantastic 

Preoccupations f 

pnces, together with 

“ black market ” operations — was 
grave. But to the average Egyptian 
the war seemed remote and, until the 
fall of Tobruk and the A.xis approach to 
the Nile Valley, never came uppermost 
in his thoughts. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment tried to do what it could to 
alleidate the stringency set up by war 
conditions — a task to which Mr. R. G. 
Casey set himself at once after he had 
succeeded Mr. Oliver Lyttelton as 
Minister of State in May. 

Egypt, more particularly since the 
accession of Nahas Pasha to power, 
was loyal to her obligations under the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. Under 
that agreement the Egyptian Army was 
not required to fight in the event of an 
emergency, but the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was to give Britain the facilities 
she required for military purposes. The 
outbreak of war had found in power one 
of the numerous Cabinets which did not 
reflect the wishes of the mass of the 
people. The manoeuvres of such 
parties as the Liberal Constitutionals, 
the Watanists, the Shaab, and the 
Saadists — none of them comparable in 
strength with the Wafd and nearly all 
of them centring round persons rather 
than principles — were of little interest to 
the outside world except as they affected 
Egypt’s attitude towards the war. 


There was indeed no fundamental 
point of difference between Egypt and 
Britain. The extreme Nationalists 
(Watanists) were not content with the 
clauses about the Sudan in the Treaty. 
Nor, for that matter, were other parties, 
but all agreed not to make the Sudan a 
war issue. Theoretically, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan is a Condominium, 


TURKEY SPEEDS UP AIR FORCE TRAINING 
During the Eighth Congress of the Turkish Air League at Ankara, in June 1942, the first 
training aircraft entirely of Turkish manufacture was flown on test (above). It was a Miles 
Magister, of British design. Below, cadets of the Turkish Air Force receive training at an 
R.A.F. station in Britain : instruction on the Browning g-un. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ; Planet News 



though in practice it is, if not British, 
at least Sudanese in colour. But 
Egvptians, naturally interested in the 
whole Nile question, have been prone to 
treat the matter as if it were one 
between the British and themselves 
exclusively. 

A word ought to be said on the con- 
sistently pro-British attitude of Trans- 
jordan, whose ruler, the Amir Abdullah, 
set his subjects an unswerving lead in 
loyalty. The only event of note in the 
first half of 1942 was the successful 
visit to Amman, in February, of the 
Amir Eawwaz as Shalaan, Sheikh of the 
Ruwalla, the large Syrian tribe. He was 
a grandson of the great comrade-in- 
arms of T. E. Lawrence in 1918. 

To sum up the picture of the Middle 
Ea.st in the first half of 1942, it may be 
said that its comparative brightness 
was due largely to none other than 
Hitler himself ! What did the Middle 
East offer to Hitler ? It possessed three 
advantages : It was one way to India, 
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a most valuable way if the alleged 
Japanese pincer threat developed. 
Secondly, it opened up a route to a 
vulnerable Russian flank. Thirdly, if 
the Nazis had obtained Middle Ea-t 
oil, their war effort could have been 
kept afloat almost indefinitely. 

By keeping his concentrated strength 
for Russia Hitler virtually abandoned 
all the potential quisling elements in the 
Jliddle East. The Alhe.s reaped where 
Hitler had promised (but failed) to 
harvest. He set up a propaganda centre 
in Athens, composed of certain dis- 
gruntled Arabs exiled from their homes, 
and fulminated against the Russian 
giant and against British Imperialism. 
But he had missed an opportunity 
which can hardly return. Yet it has to 
be admitted that early in 1942 the future 
of the military situation could not be 
foretold, and the conduct of the native 
peoples and of the Allies who were try- 
ing then to help them has to be read in 
the light of that uncertainty. 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS IN INDIA DURING 1942 

Prefaced by an outline of constitutional changes and an analysis of party 
politics up to the entry of Japan into the war in December 1941, this 
Chapter then describes Sir Stafford Cripps' unsuccessful attempt to arrive at 
a settlement with the Indian leaders. It goes on to discuss India's fine war 
effort and the effect on the general war situation 
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F ob India the interval between the 
termination of the war of 1914-18 
and the beginning of the Second 
Great War in September 1939 had been 
marked by important political changes 
and by the advance in British India 
to full responsible self-government, as 
foreshadowed in the Declaration of 
August 20, 1917. 

Arising from that Declaration, framed 
by Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Curzon but — owing to Chamberlain’s 
re.signation from the India Office in 1917 
after a Royal Commission in its report 
had censured the Indian Government 
over the Mesopotamian blunders — 
actually made in the House of Commons 
by Edwin Montagu as Secretary for 
India, a semi-parliamentary system wa.s 
introduced into India by the Act of 1919. 
In the Provinces Legi'^latures comprising 
elected Indian majorities were created 
in the place of Legislative Councils 
which, from 1861 onwards, had had a 
slowly increasing Indian element but 
were in effect purely advisory bodies. 
The stages of development in 1892 and 
1909 had brought them to the point at 
which the only po.s.sible step forward 
wa.s by setting up representative institu- 
tion.s on parliamentary lines. This 
recalled Macaulay’s famou.s assertion in 


1833 that such a change would connote 
the “ proudest day in English history,” 
and, also, ironically enough, John 
Morley’s blunt repudiation of the idea 
that the reforms which he sponsored 
in 1909 had parliamentarianism as their 
objective. 

The system which came into force in 
1921 under the Act of 1919 divided the 
provincial administration into two cate- 
gories. Departments constituting the 
framework of government — law and 
order, finance, judiciary — were retained 
under e.xecutive control. Departments 
which came to be known as “ nation- 
building,” such as' education, public 
works, public health, were transferred to 
the control of Ministers elected from and 
responsible to the new Legislatures. By 
this dyarchical method [dyarchy means 
government by two rulers] it was hoped 
at the end of ten years, when a Royal 
Commission would report to Parliament, 
to judge the possibility of a fuller 
advance. 

At the centre, two houses of a 
Central Legislature were created also, 
with elected Indian majorities over the 
official blocs. No principle of respon- 
sibility could there be imported, since 
the Government of India (Viceroy’s 
E.xecutive Council) remained still respon- 


sible to the Parliament at Westminster, 
and in fact was concerned not only with 
British India (886,000 square miles and 
[1941] 295,827,000 people), but also with 
the 562 Indian States (690,000 square 
miles and [1941] 92,973,000 people). 

On November 1, 1929, just before 
Sir John Simon’s Commission was ready 
to report on the working of the semi- 
parliamentary system, the Viceroy (Lord 
Irwin) was authorized to declare that 
the goal of British policy, as .set out in 
the Declaration of 1917, was “ Dominion 
status.” By that time India had already 
acquired certain attributes of that 
status. Since 1919 she had been a 
Member of the Imperial Conference as 
well as a founder member of the League 
of Nations. By a convention established 
in 1921 she had tariff autonomy. 

As the result of the Simon Com- 
mission’s Report (the first volume of 
which stands today as the best brief 
factual appreciation of the Indian 
problem) three Round Table Confer- 
ences of representative Englishmen and 
Indians were held in London, and then 
a Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament considered the 
material thus available for framing the 
next measure of Indian constitutional 
reform. 


CALCUTTA WELCOMES CHINESE TROOPS FROM BURMA 

When the Chinese troops reached Calcutta at the end of their long journey from Shuvebo, N.W. 
of Mandalay, they received a great welcome from the Chinese community of Calcutta, who 
turned out with their band and lined the approach to the railway station. Other Chinese forces 
had fought their way back to China from Burma. (See Chapter 206 ) 

Photo, Pictorial Press 



This was born in the Act of 1935, 
which separated Burma from India and, 
by forming two new province.s of Orissa 
and Sind, established 11 _ 

provinces in British Separation 

India to which full re- _ 

• 1 , ,r Burma 

•sponsible self-govern- 
ment on the basis of an electorate of 30 
millions (43 per cent of the male and 10 
per cent of the female adult population) 
was accorded. For the first time provision 
was made for formally linking up British 
with “ Indian ” India. Recognizing that 
this federation would require time for 
arrangement, the Act prescribed that 
full self-government in the British 
Indian provinces should come into 
force on April 1, 1937. Meanwhile, 
inquiry was at once to be started to 
a.scertain the terms on which the Indian 
iState.s — most of which had treaties or 
other contractual engagements with the 
Crown — would agree to enter into 
federation. Their chief .spokesmen had 
already expressed concurrence with the 
■2il6 
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general principle. The scheme for feder- 
ation being thus delayed, it wa.s decided 
that, until it had been established, the 
government at the centre should remain 
as under the Constitution which in other 
respects the Act replaced. The separ- 
ation of Burma and the creation of the 
two new provinces already mentioned 
also came into force on April 1, 1937. 

The political leaders of British India 
showed clearly that they were not 
enamoured of the projiosals for associ- 
ating the two Indias in a central govern- 
ment. They maintained that demo- 
cratic principles were affronted by a 
scheme which gave the Rulers the right 
to nominate the representatives of the 
States to the proposed federal legis- 
lature, where the representatives of 
British India would be chosen by the 
democratically elected members of the 
ProvincialLegislatures. The negotiations 
for ascertaining the Rulers’ views on the 
terms of their accession to federation 
were taken in hand, and just before the 
outbreak of the Second Great War they 
were reported to have been completed. 
As by that time the Rulers themselves 
were a little alarmed at the hostility to 
their order shown by political leaders in 
British India, there seemed to be no 
immediate prospect of coming to a satis- 
factory solution. 

The political sky in British India 
was by no means unclouded. In the 
elections of April 1937 the Congress 
Party had secured sufficient support at 

Congress 

Secures 

Majority 

predominantly Hindu complexion the 
party had, in fact, secured more Muslim 
adherents than would normally have 
been expected. Even then, of the 546 
Muslim seats only 25 went to Congress 
Party Muslim candidates, but the com- 
parative weakness of the Muslim League 
was shown by its inability to secure 
more than 108 Muslim seats — albeit that 


tne polls to give it tne 
right to form Ministries 
in eight out of the 11 
Provinces. Despite its 


figure was four times the Congress 
Party Muslim captures. The important 
Shia community of Muslims (numbering 
about 20 million) had given the Congress 
Party .support. When the Ministries 
took office they speedily weakened this 
Muslim sympathy. In particular the 
Shias took offence at measures emanat- 


ing from the Ministries, and many of 
that community actually went to prison 
as the result of its defiance of Con- 


gress Ministries’ administration. This 
brought a great accession of strength 
to the Muslim League, which, under the 
leadership of Mr. M. A. Jinnah (himself 
a Shia, and 20 vears earlier a close 
associate of Mr. Gandhi), proceeded to 
assert itself as the chief exponent of the 



SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS WITH INDIAN LEADERS 

During the fateful days of his mission to India in March and April, 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps 
met representatives of all parties. Above he is seen (second from left) with Sikh leaders : left to 
right, Sardar Baldey Singh, Member Legislative Assembly ; Master Tara Singh ; Sir Jogendra 
Singh ; S. B. Sardar Ujjal Singh, M L.A. and Parliamentary Secretary. Below, with Gandhi 

on the steps of Birla House, Delhi. 

PhotoSy British Ofirial : Crown Copijrujht ; To-pical Press 



aspiratious of Muslims. In by-elections 
for Muslim constituencies after 1937 the 
Muslim League showed this new-found 
stren^h by capturing 46 out of 56 
seat.s, a.s against three Congress amf 
seven “ Independent ” succes.ses. More- 
over, in the three non-Congre.ss Pro- 
vinces where coalition Ministries under 
Muslim premiers were able to take 
office in April 1937 the Muslim League 
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increa.sed its influence. Those provmces 
were Bengal, Punjab and Sind. 

In the summer of 1939, when the war 
clouds were gathering, the Government 
of India decided to send Indian troops 
to reinforce the garrisons in Egypt and 
Malaya. This action re- 
quired no sanction from Gathering 
the Central Legislature, War Clouds 
though as a matter of 
courtesy the Viceroy privately advised 
the members of this intention. The Con- 
gress Party, although it had consistently 
criticized British policy in China (over 
Manchuria), Spain, Abyssinia, and 
Czechoslovakia from the anti- Axis stand- 
point, refused to concur in this decision 
to send troops — on the ground that the 
Government was not respon.sible to the 
Indian Legislature. The Party main- 
tained this attitude (which had been 
expressed in withdrawal from the two 
Houses of the Legislature) when, on 
September 3. 1939, Great Britain's 
Declaration of War automatically put 
India at war with Germany. The iluslim 
League took the line of siding with the 
Congress Party’s objection to the con- 
stitutional disability arising from India's 
lack of Dominion status. In other 
respects the League was against the 
Cougre.s.s, and, indeed, demanded that 
no fundamental constitutional changes 
should be made during the war, to the 
conduct of which it offered no obstruc- 
tion. 

The Viceroy endeavoured by personal 
conversations with all leaders — he saw 
53 of them in the month of September — 




Owing to her geographical situation India was especially important as a source of munition 
supply to Allied armies in Persia, Iraq and Syria ; she also rendered vital assistance to Russia 
and to China. Top. a shift leaving an Indian steelworks. Below, a new minelayer for the Royal 
Indian Navy is launched by Prince Rama Varma, ruler of Cochin. 
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to overcome this deadlock, but without 
avail. In November 1939 the central 
executive of the Conercs.-, Party, which 
had all along developed a caucus-like 
control of the provincial Ministries of 
it.s own complexion, ordered the Minis- 
ters in the eight " Congress ” provinces 
to re.sign en masse. This those 
Ministries reluctantly did, without any 
pretence of consultation with the 
Legislatures to which they were no- 
minally responsible. 

The Provinces had no concern with 
defence or foreign affairs, so the re.sig- 
nations were in a sense irrelevant. 
In Assam, one of the eight provinces, 
an alternative Ministry was formed. 
In the remaining seven, emergency 
government under the Act was estab- 
lished by the .respective Governors. 
Assam’s alternative Ministry later went 


out, to be replaced by an emergency 
administration, but in 1942 Ministerial 
government was re.sumed in that pro- 
vince and al.so in Ori.s.sa. This gave 
five provinces (Assam, Bengal, Ori.ssa, 
Punjab and Sind), totalling 110,000,000 
people, in which full respon.sible self- 
government under the Constitution 
was maintained ; and six (Bihar, Bom- 
bay, Central Provinces, Madras, North- 
M’est Frontier Province, United Pro- 
vinces) where the Governors were 
governing not by and with the advice of 
Ministers, but under the emergency 
provisions of the Constitution. 

The Government of India made con- 
stant efforts to end the deadlock. To 
the Viceroy’s a.ssurances that Dominion 
status remained the goal of British 
policy for India, reiterated in October 
1939 and January 1940, then was 
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added in August 1940 a formal an- 
nouncement that a AVar Advisory 
Council would be set up and would 
include repre.sentati\'e Indians ; that 
the views of minorities would be given 
full weight in any comstitutional scheme 
framed ; and that such a scheme should 
be devised by Indians themselves. To 
thi.s end the Gov’ernment would assent 
to the creation, after the war, of a body 
representative of the principal elements 
in Indian life. 

In July 1941, since the recalcitrant 
political leaders had not been moved, 
the Government decided to proceed with 
a further constitutional change by ex- 
panding the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil so that, instead of three British and 
three Indian Members (in addition to the 
Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief), it 
included three British and eight Indian 
Members : the additional five Indians 
were men of eminence without any 
political affiliations. Thus, for the first 
time, the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
comprised an Indian majority. The 
offer to include nominees of the Congress 
Party and Muslim League remained, 
but was not accepted. In addition the 
Government .set up a War Advisory 
Council on which representatives of 
British India and the Indian States took 
their seats. 

In the course of discussions Mr. 
Gandhi had acted as the spokesman of 
the Congress Party, although technically 
he was no longer a member of that 
Party. In the autumn 
of 1940 he had been told Gandhi’s 
by the Viceroy that Position 
the Indian Government 
would give the Congress Party the same 
latitude as was given in England to 
professed pacifists — totalitarian pacifism 
being defined as the Party's attitude 
towards the war. If, in advocacy of this 
pacifism, the Government found mem- 
bers of the Party taking action which, in 
England, would bring them within the 
scope of the Defence of the Realm Act 
— a similar enactment being in force in 
India — then appropriate measures for 
protection of India’s war effort would be 
taken. Mr. Gandhi, on October 15, 1941, 
retorted by launching a campaign of 
“ limited ” civil disobedience. The 
authorities had no option but to 
prosecute and imprison a large number 
of Congress Party adherents who delib- 
erately broke the law at Mr. Gandhi’s 
bidding. 

In the autumn of 1941 a storm arose 
over a misinterpretation of Mr. Winston 
Churchill's statement to the House of 
Commons that the Atlantic Charter did 
not “ qualify ” British policy in India. 
This was read with the further state- 
ment, that the Charter was primarily 
concerned with European countrie.s 



overrun by the Nazis, to mean that 
India was somehow excluded from the 
Charter. In November 1941 Mr. Amery 
publicly explained that the Charter could 
not be said to imply any modification of 
British policy in India, for the simple 
reason that that policy was far in 
advance of the general principles of the 
Charter. The misinterpretation had 
secured such a start that, even when Sir 
Stafford Cripps in 1942 categorically 
told a press conference in Delhi that 
there was no difficulty in the way of 
India participating in the Atlantic 
Charter, the falsehood that India was 
denied the benefits of that Charter 
continued to remain in currencv. 


The entry of Japan into the War on 
the side of the Axis on December 7, 
1941, and the startling disasters which 
followed brought to India for the first 
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time the peril of inva- 
sion. Singapore was an 
Indian outpost, and 
Burma had up to April 
1937 been part of India ; as the 
Andaman Islands (part of an Indian 
pro\’ince) were occu])ied by the 
Japanese on March 25, 1942, invasion 
of Indian soil soon became a reality. 
The blow to the Government's prestige 
was acutely felt in India, as in other 
parts of the world. From the point of 
view of the war effort in India the 
disasters had as great an effect as 
earlier cata.strophes in Europe had had 
in Great Britain. Recruitment to the 
Army was stimulated, and the expan- 
sion of India’s war industries proceeded 
at an increased pace. 


In political quarters the reaction was 
not so satisfactory. Defeatism, which 
had all along been a factor in the 
attitude of the Congre.ss Party, gained 
ground. When the British Government 
announced in March 1942 that Sir 
Stafford Cripps, a Member of the War 
Cabinet, was to ^^sit India as an envoy 
plenipotentiary carrying the “ final ” 
proposals of His Majesty's Government 
for the solution of the deadlock, the 
defeatists felt that, if anvthing, their 
forebodings were confirmed. Never- 
theless, the Mission was hailed with 
apparently general sati.sfaction. and it 
was judged that if anyone could succeed 
in his formidable task that man was Sir 
Stafford. He was handicapped by the 
circumstance — not at all well recog- 
nized — that the Government had already 
gone to great lengths in its attempts to 
conciliate the recusant parties. It could 
not propose fundamental constitutional 
changes — not merelv because of its 
preoccupation with the War, but also 
because such propo.sals would inevitably 
bring to the forefront that intractable 
issue of Hindu-Muslim relationshqis. 
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By that time the Muslims had made 
it clear that any change which e.xposed 
them to the ri.sk of permanent political 
dominance by the numerical might of 
the Hindu electorate would be resisted 
to the utmost. The Congress Party — 
mainly Hindu in compo.sition and out- 
look. despite its pretensions — would 
stand firm on the overriding significance 
of the ballot-box, regardless of the fact 
that its success would depend in the last 
resort on the sanctions provided by 
armed force, which could not take 
cognizance of political issues. 8o, 
although the proposals which Sir Staft'ord 
brought were important in the precision 
of tlieir re-statement of the Govern- 
ment's proposals of August 1940, their 
only novel feature wa.s a provision for 
any jjrovince of British India to remain 
out of the new Constitution and to ne- 
gotiate separately with the Government. 


This was designed to placate the 
Muslims, with whom the idea of a 
separate ” state ” of Pakistan had made 
rapid headway. It was not at all 
acceptable to Hindus, who looked upon 
it as encouraging the '' break-up '’ of 
India. Pakistan was the name given to 
an imaginary territorial area which had 
been variously defined by Muslim 
sponsors so as to cut off the Punjab, 
" Afghanistan ” (Baluchistan and North- 
West Frontier Province), Kashmir and 
8ind as a solid enclave in which Muslims 
predominated, and to add to it Eastern 
Bengal and part of the United Provinces, 
so that it could have a separate identity 
as a sovereign state within the new 
India. Actually it seemed at first to be 
nothing more than a bargaining counter 
which Mr. Jinnah could use in order to 
induce Hindu leaders to concede to 
the Muslims a greater representation 



WHEN THE INVASION OF CEYLON WAS FRUSTRATED 

In daylight on April 5, 1942, 75 Japanese bombers from carriers raided Colombo, and were 
beaten off with the loss of 25 shot down, five more probably destroyed, and 25 damaged. On 
the 9th, in attacking Tnncomalee, the enemy lost 21 aircraft ; a further dozen were probably 
destroyed. But after leaving Ceylon the destroyer ‘Vampire,’ the cruisers ‘Dorsetshire ’ and 
‘ Cornwall,’ and the aircraft carrier ‘ Hermes ’ were lost by air attack (see pp. 2082-83'. Top, 
a Japanese photograph said to show the sinking of the ‘ Hermes.’ Below, Canadians of a 
Hurricane squadron in Ceylon beside wrecked enemy aircraft shot down by their unit. 
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than their actual numbers warranted 
in the central government of the India 
to be. 

As time went on and the strength 
of the Muslim League grew, bitter 
criticisms of the Pakistan scheme 
from the Congress Party and Hindu 
spokesmen impelled the Muslim leaders 
to nail it to their mast. In this 
atmosphere Sir Stafford Cripps found 
that all depended on the attitude of the 
Congress Party, which, as it proved, 
meant the views of Mr. Gandhi, who led 
the Party from without. Mr. Gandhi 
saw that acceptance of the scheme by 
his Party would in effect draw that Party 
into the Government’s w’ar effort and 
imperil the existence of the machine 


have appealed to other than the Con- 
gress Party, their acceptance would be 
interpreted by opponents in an un- 
favourable light to the electors. The 
small group of repre.sentatives of the 
Europeans (British residents) intimated 
readiness to accept the proposals even 
though Sir Stafford’s exposition could 
not have left them under any illusion 
regarding the sweeping character of the 
constitutional changes which were likely 
to accrue. This unselfish gesture of 
progressive sympathy with Indian 
aspirations was more appreciated by 
Indian leaders than the turmoil of 
disputation allowed to appear. It re- 
ceived more definite recognition later 
on, when European leaders in the 



GANDHI AND NEHRU AT CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Gandhi is on the right, listening to the whispers of his secretary, Mahadev Desai. At the left 
of Desai, on the dais, is Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The session of the All>India Congress Com- 
mittee opened on August 7, 1942, at Bombay. After it had passed a resolution calling for a 
mass movement of non-violence Gandhi, Nehru and other Congress Party leaders were arrested. 
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which had, in his hands, become power- 
ful and had given him, in his dominance 
over it. un.'-hakablc influence. De.spite 
negotiations which at one time raised 
hopes, the Party had no intention of 
accepting unless its own control over 
the Government of India were immedi- 
ately enforced. Such a course was im- 
practicable. It would have stirred up 
intense resistance from other partie.s 
— IMusiims, the Depressed Classes (Sched- 
uled Castes) and the Indian State.s, 
representing roughly about two-fifths of 
the total population of India — and it 
would unthinkably have strangled 
India’s war effort, at a time of critical 
gravity. 

The breakdown of the negotiations 
en April 10 was announced. No Indian 
party had accepted the proposals 
because, however much these might 


Central Legislature ranged themselves 
formally behind the Prime Minister's 
endorsement of the policy which the 
proposals — although rejected and tech- 
nicallv withdrawn — had outlined. 

This political controversy tended to 
overshadow the reality of India's great 
contribution to the war effort of the 
United Nations. In 1940 her troops in 
Africa had played a great part in the 
elimination of Mus.solini’s Empire. Thev 
continued to assert their strength and 
to gather fresh laurels for gallantry and 
efficiency in the extension of operations 
in Libya, Syria, Iraq and Persia. In the 
retreats in the Far East they suffered 
and fought gamely. When 1942 dawned 
with the battle spread to the frontiers 
of their own country they were braced 
to the test. In November 1941 General 
Sir Archibald Wavell had declared : 


“ The reputation of the Indian troops has 
long been firmly established and today it 
stands very high indeed in the world. Their 
record so far is entitled to the highest praise, 
and I am confident that in the even greater 
role they may soon have to play they will 
acquit themselves splendidly.” 

The peacetime Indian Army of 
150,000 had been swollen to well over 
the 1,000,000 mark. Recruits — on a 
voluntary basis, for no conscription 
applied except to the British in India — 
poured in, and the only limitation on 
their numbers was imposed by the 
availability of equipment and officers 
to train them. 

On -February 3, 1942. the Under 
Secretary for India (the Duke of 
Devonshire) told the Lords ; 

“ The technical equipment of the Indian 
Army is much in excess of anything that was 
dreamt of before the outbreak of war, and 
the Indian Army is supplying vastly larger 
proportions of technical personnel required 
to keep a modern army in the field than has 
been the case in the past.” 


The triumphs and accomplishments 

of Indian contingents are narrated in 

many Chapters of this work which deal 

with the Far Eastern , .. 

and Middle Eastern i. , 

„ ... Troops’ 

campaigns: Punjabis Achievements 

and Kajputs in Hong- 
kong (p. 1987) ; many units in Malaya (see 
table in p. 2045) ; others in Burma 
(see table in p. 2049). Earlier Chapters 
give credit for the gallant operations in 
East Africa and Libya. On May 10 the 
withdrawal of the Burma Army from 
Burma was effected under General Sir 
H. R. L. G. Alexander. By the end of 
the year, under General Wavell, the 
task of recovering Burma had begun. 

Meanwhile, the Congress Party, dis- 
turbed by the controversy which had 
developed over its rejection of the 
Cripps proposals, gathered itself together 
in the hope of restoring its political 
prestige. The defection of Mr. Rajago- 
palichariar, son-in-law of Mr. Gandhi 
and the former Prime Minister of Madras, 
gave occasion for demonstration of Mr. 
Gandhi’s dominance, for the Party’s 
ranks closed, leaving Mr. Rajagopali- 
chariar with no following to speak of. 
Under Mr. Gandhi the Partv Executive 


decided to press for the withdrawal of 
all British power from India. This led 
to the formulation of plans which — with 
whatever dialectical respectability they 
were clothed — were tantamount to 
encouragement of the enemy. The 
Government, none too soon, took action 


on August 8 by arresting Mr. Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
leaders. Disturbances, showing all 
the signs of intensified and calculated 
preparation for obstructing the war 
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AMERICAN AID FOR DEFENCE OF INDIA 
The extreme importance of India as a base for the reconquest of Burma and 
ihe expulsion of the Japanese from China demanded immediate and large- 
scale reinforcement, in which the United States of America played a big part 
Top, left, unpacking American army lorries at an Indian railway siding. Below, 
iie crew of an American twin-engined bomber strip the plane of its protective 
wrappings ready for action after its arrival. Top, right, the United States flag 
flies over an advanced base in India. 














BRITISH SUPPLY CONVOY NEARS INDIAN PORT 

One of the largest to leave Britain for India, this convoy (below), number- 
ing dozens of vessels, safely made the long voyage laden with aircraft, 
tanks, guns and other weapons and supplies to equip a large army. 
Left, some of the tanks after being landed. Besides the supplies for 
its own defence, India needed immense quantities for dispatch to the 
Allied armies in Persia, Iraq and Syria. 

Photos, Pictorial Press : Central Press ; Associated Press ; Keystone 
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efibrt, and in particular the operations 
on the Burma frontier, broke out in 
many parts of India, and were accom- 
panied by strikes. In the east of the 
United Provinces and in Bihar the 
disturbances were specially fierce. By 
the end of Augu-st the situation had been 
restored to normal : on September 3 
General Wavell paid a tribute to India’s 
armies and air force, and also to the 
astonishing progress in the manufacture 
of munitions. The di.sciplined might of 
India’s fighting men was saving, and 
would save, India, he averred. In the 
course of the year reinforcements arrived 
from the United States, chiefly Air 
Squadrons, which at once plaved a lead- 
ing part in the air attacks on Japanese- 
occupied Burma. 

Apart from the armed forces (including 
the Royal Indian Xavy, which distin- 
guished itself in patrolling Indian waters, 
and the young Indian Air Force which 
shared in the air cover provided for 
Burma), India’s war effort found notable 
e.xpression in the estab- 
lishment of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council 
on which representa- 
tives of Great Britain, the United States 
of America, Australia, South Africa, 
and Canada . sat for directing the 
work of the Supply Department. This 
cooperation of India in the Far Eastern 
campaign was of great importance, and 
included the munitioning of operations 
in Persia, Iraq and Syria. Moreover, the 
Persian Gulf road of access to Russia 
gave India the ojiportunity of making 
a special contribution to the assi.stance 
of that ally, as also by means of air 
transport to China after the Burma 
Road had been closed by Japane.se 
action. 

The disquietude jirevailing in the 
public mind after the breakdown of the 
Cripjis negotiations was replaced later 
bv satisfaction at the advance made 
bv the Eight Army under General 
Montgornerv in Libya. Then, too, 
there had been considerable appre- 
hension about the presence of a 
Jafianese naval squadron in the Indian 
()cean, and the enemv ncciqiation of the 


Eastern 

Supply 

Council 


Andaman UlarnU. about !)(N)iiiilesdi.stant 
from Trinconialee (Ceylon) and SOO from 
Calcutta. The Andamans had lieen 
evacuated by our troops on March 12 ; 
1.3 days later the Japanese an- 
nounced they had occupied them. On 
Easter Sunday. April .3. at S in the 
morning. 75 Japane.se aircraft bombed 
Colombo, mainly the harliour area. But 
the defences were in alert readiness ; two 
of the raiders were destroyed bv the 
anti-aircraft guns and 23 by our fighters. 
Nor was thi.s all, for five more were 
.stated to be probably destroyed, and 
25 to have been damaged. 



U.S. ENVOY TO INDIA 

On December ii, 1942, Washington an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. William 
Phillips as American envoy to India. He 
arrived at New Delhi on January 8, 1943. 
Mr. Phillips had held the post of United 
States Ambassador to Italy. 

PhotOf Topical Press 

It was a Canadian pilot, Squadron 
Leader L. J. Birchall, D.F.C., R.C.A.F,, 
whose timely warning enabled the guns 
and aircraft of the defence to be prepared 
for the enemy. While on a reconnais- 
sance flight in his Catalina flying-boat 
on April 4 he had observed the Japanese 


fleet off the S.E. coast of Ceylon, and 
had sent back the information by radio. 
He failed to return from this flight, and 
nothing more was heard till, almost a 
year later, he was reported a prisoner 
of war at Yokohama. Undoubtedly the 
Japanese object was an invasion of 
Ceylon, but the failure of their bombing 
onslaught deterred 
them. The enemy fleet apanese 
, j • 1 Ui. Attack on 

had comprised three „ 

battleships, five aircraft 
carriers and a strong escort of cruisers 
and destroyers. Trinconialee was bombed 
on the 9th, the enemy losing 21 aircraft 
for certain and a further 12 probably 
destroyed. British casualties were 
light, but four fine ships — destroyer 
“■ ’Vampire,” cruisers " Dorsetshire ” 
and ■■ Cornwall,” and aircraft carrier 
” Hermes ” — were lost by air attack 
after leaving Ceylon ports. 

The repulseof this attackand the avert- 
ing of the danger of invasion, followed by 
theoccupation of Madagascar inMay,had 
done much to reassure Indian opinion. 
The policy of developing the associa- 
tion of Indians with the administration 
despite the political deadlock was con- 
tinued. In July 1 942 a further expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council took 
place. The number of Indian Members 
(Ministers) was increased to 11, a non- 
official European (Sir Edward Benthall) 
being for the first time given a seat. 
This, with the Viceroy and Commander- 
in-Chief (General ’Wavell), gave the 



GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK MEETS MR. GANDHI 

The main purpose of Chiang Kai-shek’s visit, which began on February lo, 1942, and lasted a 
fortnight, was to consult with General Sir Alan Hartley, C.-in-C. India. He saw a number of 
the Indian leaders, including Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and had a five-hour 
talk with Mr. Gandhi (above, right). 

Photo, Keystone 





LIMITED ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN BURMA 
Towards the end of December 1942 British troops crossed into Burma. By the 29th they had 
penetrated to the Chindwin Valley and later occupied the Maungdaw-Buthidaung area, 60 miles 
N. of Akyab (see map). A few days earlier General Sir Archibald Wavell, C.-m-C. India, had 
inspected our forward positions. He is seen above (right) with Lieut.-Gen. N. M. S. Irwm, Com- 
mander of India’s Eastern Army. (After a difficult campaign with fluctuating fortunes in 
most trying terrain British forces were withdrawn in May 1943.) 

Photo, Indian Officiai 


Council a racial composition of 11 
Indians and five British. The portfolios 
were thus assigned : War, General 
Wavell : Defence, Sir Feroz Khan Noon ; 
Finance, Sir Jeremy Raisman ; Home, 
Sir Reginald Maxwell ; Supply, Sir 
Hormusji Mody ; Civil Defence, Sir 
Jwala Srivastava ; Law, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed : Labour, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; 
Transport, Sir Edward Benthall : Over- 
seas, Mr. M. S. Anev ; Commerce, Mr. 
N. R. Sarker : Information. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aivar ; Education (includ- 
ing Health), Sir Jogendra Singh ; Posts 
and Air, Sir Muhammad Usman (without 
portfolio). 

Pertinent to this increased " Indian- 
ization ” is mention of the important 
decision which gave India additional 
recognition of her ap- 
proach to Dominion 
.status. In 1941 Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpait 
was appointed the first .Agent-General 
to the Government of India at 
Washington and Mr. Thomas M ilson 
became the United States Minister at 
Delhi. Mr. Wilson’s place was taken in 
December 1942 by Mr. William Phillips, 
a leading member of the L^nited States 
diplomatic service. In 1942 also Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah Khan went to 


Diplomatic 
Representa- 
tion Granted 


Chungking as India’s first Agent-General 
in China, and Mr. Shen Shih-hua became 
China’s first representative at Delhi. 

The great advance in India's financial 
development, thanks to the turning of 


the balance of trade with the United 
Kingdom in her favour, was shown by 
her dramatic repatriation of her sterling 
payment.s. In March 1936 her sterling 
debt stood at about £376 million. By 
March 1942 the figure had been reduced 
to £90 million. It was expected to fall 
to £66 million at the beginning of 1943. 
Thus British investment in loans floated 
for the development of Indian railways, 
canals and other productive public works 
had been liquidated. India now owns 
practically all her own railways and 
manages them as well. In privately 
owned industry there has been a marked 
advance of Indian capital. Cotton, iron, 
steel, sugar, cement, and many other 
industries are in Indian hands. In the 
jute and coal indu.stries formerly in 
British hands Indian capital is replacing 
British. Lord Catto told the House of 
Lords that in 1942 75 per cent of the 
jute industry was in the hands of Indian 
investors. To this development the 
expansion of Indian industries during 
the war has made notable contribution. 
The British taxpayer has disbursed 
something like £3(40 million for the 
modernization of India's defence services. 

These financial and administrative 
changes afford a clue to the success with 
which the Government of India, despite 
the sharp political crises, was able to 
lead the country's war effort. The steady 
influx of Indians into the civil and 
defence services in the higher ranks was 
another portent. During 1942, for the 
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first time in its history, the I.C.S. (the 
premier Civil Service) had more Indians 
than British members (617 to 5is5), and 
it was disclosed that one-fifth of the 
cadre of officers of the Indian Arm\' 
(King's Commissions) were Indian. 

To sum up the situation in India at 
the end of 1942 ; after playing a great 
part in Africa, the Far East and Burma, 
Indian troops with their American, 
British and Chinese comrades-in-arms 
stood four-square first in resi.stance to 
the Axis aggressors and, as the tide 
began to turn, in preparation for the 
recovery of lost territory and the punish- 
ment of the wrongdoers. India's indus- 
trial machine had been worked up to 
a fine pitch of efficiency in support of 
this effort. India hold firm as the vital 
link in the chain of the United Nations 
stretching from the Caspian to the 
China Sea. 



By September 1942 India's casualties 
in the Second Great War were officially 
stated to be 100,00(1, of whom 2,09() 
were killed, 8,521 wounded, 2,938 
prisoners and 84,83.3 missing. Despite 
that, the total strength of the expanded 
Indian Army at the end of the vear 
1942 was assessed at nearly 2.00(J,0(M) — 
free men freely enrolling in the common 
cau.se. This stood out as the essential 
fact, behind which political hesitancies 
nierelv served to bring into sharper relief 
the fine spirit of gallantry which, once 
again, the genius of Indian and British 
teamwork had been able to mobilize 
for the dedication of India's voting 
nationhood to the victory of the forces 
of liberty. It showed that the increased 
responsibilities which had been thrown 
on India in the generation which had 
jiassed had enhanced rather than 
dimmed the readiness of her sons to up- 
hold the great martial traditions of the 
past at the call of the King-Emperor. 
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LIBYAN CAMPAIGN: ROMMEL’S ADVANCE TO 

EL ALAMEIN 

Few battlegrounds — using the term in its wide application — can have witnessed 
such swift reversals of fortune as the deserts of Libya and the stretch of territory 
westward to Tripoli. Here is the story of Rommel's offensive, beginning in 
mid-January, 1942, which carried the Afrika Korps by July to the threshold of 
the great cities of Egypt, where, at the El Alamein line, the enemy was held up 
by the bravery and determination of the British Eighth Army 


S OMEWHERE in the neighbourhood 
of El Agheila on the Gulf of 
Sirte Eommel’s Afrika Korps 
and Auchinleck’s 8th or Desert Army 
achieved a state of uneasy equilibrium. 
It was mid-January, 1942, and the see- 
saw that had carried the British so 
many hundreds of miles in triumph was 
about to reverse its swing. Eommel 
was desperately in need of a breather, 
and now he was in occupation of a 
readily defensible position — an area of 
marsh, flanked by the sea on one side 
and the limitless desert on the other, 
and with a front which the German 
engineers speedily converted into one 
vast minefield. Auchinleck’s supply 
line was stretched almost to breaking- 
point. Fuel, food and water were none 
too plentiful, and before long the troops 
in the front line were living on bully 
beef, biscuits, and tea. Practically all 
the .supplies had to be brought along the 
single road that stretched back like an 
immense snake to the railhead some- 
where west of the Egyptian frontier. 
If Benghazi could have been used as a 
port much might have been brought by 
sea ; but Benghazi was bombed and its 
waters mined day and night by German 
planes operating from airfields in Sicily, 
and submarines lay in wait outside the 
harbour, which was filled with tangled 
wreckage. Even if transport planes had 
been available (which they were not) 
they would have been unable to find 
suitable landing-grounds. For by now 
the rains had come, and ever}'where 
road and beach and desert were a mass 
of wellnigh impassable mud. It was a 
miserable time, spent in a miserable 
setting ; the men in their flim.sy 
bivouacs huddled together for warmth 
and company, soaked to 
the skin and with little 
or nothing wherewith to 
make a fire. 


Reinforce- 
ments for 
Rommel 


Then once again the military 
machines, clogged though their wheels 
were with the de.-^ert mud, began to turn 
again, slowly at first and ponderously, 
but soon with increased momentum. It 
was the enemy’s turn to advance, and 
it was soon apparent that Eommel had 
made good u.^e of the period of martial 


ALLIED UNITS IN DESERT CAMPAIGN, 
January- October. 1942 

British. 3rd, 5th, 7th, 0th, 42nd, and 44th Royal 
Tank Regiments : the Queen’s Bays, King’s Dragoon 
Guards, 1st Royal Dragoons, 8th Hussars, 10th 
Hussars, 9ch Lancers, 12th Lancers, City of London 
Yeomanry, Royal Gloucester Hussars, Royal North- 
umberland Fusiliers : Durham Light Infantry, Cold- 
stream Guards, Scots Guards, lA/orcesters. Cheshires, 
Fast Yorks, Green Howards, King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, Rifle Brigade : 3rd and 4th Regiments Royal 
Horse Artillery, and the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany (llth Regiment, R.H.A.), Royal Artillery, field 
regiments, and heavy and light anti-aircraft regiments. 

Indian Army. Regiments included Skinner’s 
Horse, Baluchis, Puniabis, and the Frontier Force 
Rifles. 

Fighting French. Forces included the 2nd/l3th 
and 3rd/ 13th Foreign Legion, Bataillons du Pacifique, 
and the 1st and 2nd Marine Battalions. 

inactivity. In spite of the British sub- 
marines he had managed to get a 
number of tanks and guns landed on 
the adjacent beach, and considerable 


reinforcements had also made the 
passage from Italy. Moreover, he was 
m a much better position than his 
antagonist with regard to his supply line : 
behind him a good road ran all the 
way to his great base at Tripoli, and 
at the very time when the British were 
feeling the pinch his own dumps were 
being filled to overflowing. 

From Cairo on January 22, 1942, 
came the news that on the previous day, 
in conditions of bad visibility, Eommel 
had sent out three strong tank columns 
on a ■■ reconnaissance in force ” east of 
a line running south of Mersa Brega. 
British light forces made contact and 
inflicted some ca.sualtics, but were forced 
to fall back. During the next few days 
there was confused desert fighting in the 
triangle made liy Jedabia, Antelat and 



GENERAL RITCHIE WITH HIS CORPS COMMANDERS 

General Neil Methuen Ritchie Jcentre) was appointed to command the Eighth Army in December 
1941 in succession to General Cunningham. He was reliered of his post by General Auchinleck 
(who himself assumed command) on June 25, 1942. Left, Lieut.-Gen. Willoughby Nome (30th 
Corps) ; right, Lieut.-Gen. W. H. (‘ Strafer Gott — 13th Corps — who was killed in August when 
his plane was shot down. fopyn.jht 






SOl/TH AFRICAN PATROL SHELTERS FROM MORTAR FIRE 
The range was short, and debris can be seen flying. At Gazala, in which region this photograph 
was probably taken, the South Africans and the British soth Division were nearly trapped by 
the advancing enemy on June 13, 1942. Covered by the 50th, the South Africans first made a 
fighting withdrawal along the coastal road. The 50th then struck westward into the Italian 
positions, later wheeled south and eventually reached safety, doing much damage en route. 

Photo, British O^icial : Crown Copi/rir/kt 


Saunnu. By Jaimary 2-3 a wide area in 
Cyrenaica had become a battle zone, and 
the enemy’s main force was reported to 
be pushing hard north and north-east 
of Msus. Then on the 28th Rommel 
assumed the offensive in real earnest. 
One enemy tank force which had 
already reached Regima, some 20 miles 
to the east of Benghazi, pres.sed on to 
establi.sh itself across the coast road to 
the north of the town ; a second force 
was active in the HI.sus area ; while a 


by land or air exceedingly difficult. 
Both sides threw out small patrols, and 
there were occa.sional artillery exchanges 
and small-scale engagements in the 
desert'. 

As March drew on there were signs of 
renewed movement on the enemy’s part. 
His artillery became increasingly active ; 
and strong columns, including tanks, 
pushed ahead .south of Gazala. The.'e 
moves met their re.sponse in the shape 


of fighting columns of British troops 
who engaged in spirited harassing 
activities. Then there was a lull. 
March passed into April and April into 
May, and every week that went by 
served to fortify the belief that at length 
the British had solved a hitherto 
insoluble problem, that of establishing 
and maintaining in the desert a line that 
should be really stable. To quote a 
passage from Alan Moorehead’s A 
Year of Battle (London, Hamish 
Hamilton) : 

“ Ritchie and his two lieutenant-generals 
fW. H. (■ Strafer ’) Gott and Willoughby 
Xorrie] decided to drop the idea of having 
a continuous chain of defences at Gazala. 
They decided to define their position with 
a solid minefield stretching about 35 
miles from the sea southward into the 
desert, but they did not man the minefield. 
Instead they sealed up their troops in or 
behind the minefield in a series of isolated 
forts or ‘ boxes.’ These boxes faced four- 
square, ready to meet attack from any 
direction. It was the old idea of the British 
square at Waterloo, adapted to modern 
fast armoured fighting. Each box was 
completely surrounded with a ring of land- 
mines and barbed wire. Guns faced out- 
wards in all directions. The boxes were 
only a mile or two square at the most, and 
were provided with water, food and ammuni- 
tion to withstand a siege. Narrow lanes led 
in through the mine.s and wire so that the 
garrison could be supplied.” 

There were some half-dozen of these 
boxe.s. each of which the Nazi tanks 
were at liberty to by-pass or surround 
a.s they plea.sed — but at their peril. 
They might seize all the surrounding 
desert : but to what end ? They could 
not push on to more valuable conquests 
for fear the Briti.sh should sally forth 
from their boxes and take them in the 
rear. The main boxes were at Gazala, 
near the shore ; they were manned by 
Maj.-Gen. Dan Pienaar’s 1st South 
African Division. A few miles to the 
south men from the Tees and Tyne held 


third, composed of two strong armoured 
columns, forced the 7th Indian Infantry 
Brigade to give ground at Benghazi 
itself. 

The Indians at one time were 
surrounded, but they managed to cut 
them.’-elves out and retreated in good 
order along the coast for .«ome 200 miles 
through enemy-infe-ted country. In 
face of the strong enemy thrust Benghazi 
was evacuated on .January 29. Follow- 
ing the withdrawal of the dth Indian 
Division Deriia wa.s occupied by the 
enemy on February 3 ; and by the end 
of the first week in Februarv jjracticallv 
the whole of the Cyrenaicaii ” bulge ” 
had been lost, and the main forces were 
eng, aged in the neighbourhood of ^lekili- 
Tniimi and Gazala. Here the 8tli Army 
put up a strong re^i^tance, while sand- 
storms and heavy ram made operations 



Mai.-Gen. W. H. RAMSDEN Maj.-Gen. H. LUM5DEN Maj.-Gen. F. W. MESSERVY 

Maj -Gen. Ramsden commanded the British 50th Division of the Eighth Army ; Maj.-Gen. 
Lumsden, after commanding the ist Armoured Division, with much success, was appointed 
in August 1942 to the loth Army Corps. At the same period Maj.-Gen Messervy 
was appointed to command the 7th Armoured Division on the death of Maj.-Gen. ‘ Jock ’ 
Campbell, V.C isee illus., p, 2007). 

Photos, British <i£iriiU , Crown Copyriijtit , ,Assnciat€d Press, 
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AT TEL EL EISA AND 
HEIMEMAT 
Rommel’s onrush was 
stopped by the beginning oi 
July, and on the loth the 
Eighth Army gained ground 
by an advance to the Tel el 
Eisa ridge. There was 
furious fighting around the 
station (top). The building 
was later dismantled and its 
wood used for headpieces 
and crosses on the many 
graves around. Right, an 
America n-b u i 1 1 General 
Stewart or ‘ Honey ’ tank, 
out on patrol near El 
Heimemat, a 20o-foct hill 
on the edge of the Qattara 
Depression. The Afrika 
Korps attacked here at the 
end of August. (See map, 
p. 2235.) 

PhnVa, British Official 
Crmrn Copyrvjht 









DOMINANT. 
SIX-POUNDERS 
Anti-tank artillery dominated 
the Libyan battlefields, and 
not until our guns had been 
silenced (by aircraft, artillery 
fire and infantry attacks) did 
the Germans send their tanks 
against a strong British tank 
force. The British six-pounder 
supplanted the two-pounder, 
and was used on tanks as well 
as in field batteries. It had a 
calibre of 2 inches and a high 
rate of fire — outranging the 
German weapon of the same 
type. Here is seen a British 
six-pounder m a long-range 
duel in the desert ; an enemy 
shell lands close by. 


Photo. BrUt'^h official . 
Crown Copyii'jht 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE, OR THE DEVIL’S CAULDRON 

There little but the Army’s signpost (right : note the eight-Bgure map reference) to distinguish 
Knightsbndge from the desert around, but here was one of the Eighth Army's ‘ boxes ’ held 
by the English Guards. The fierce battle in this region at the end of May 1942 was described 
by Alan Moorehead as ‘Waterloo over again.’ Above, British 25 -pounders firing at enemy 
armoured fighting vehicles during the engagement. 

Hhotns. Britinh Official Cron n Copyright 


tlie next series. Behind the centre 
the Guards held the Kuightsbridge box 
established in a bare desert wa.ste. At 
Bir Hacheim, the southern tcrmiiiu.'' 
of the front, were the Free French under 
General Koenig. Further in rear of the 
centre, at El Adem, there was a box 
held by Indian troops ; while Tobruk, 
the^ big base box. was garri.soned by 
Maj.-Gen. Klopper’.s 2nd South African 
Division and British liiies-of-communi- 
cation men. Roaming between the boxes 
were three British tank brigade.s. Lt.-Gen. 
Neil Ritchie, the 8th Army’s G.O.C., and 
Air\ ice-Marshal Coningham, Chief of the 
Air Arm, had their H.Q. at Garabut. 
.Altogether Ritchie had about 10 
divisions, say 130,000 men, with perhaj).s 
500 tanks. Rommel had about the .same. 

For weeks the tension grew; each 
side made ready. The Germans had the 
advantage here, since they could get a 


New 
Tanks 
for Ritchie 


tank into the front area 
within a month of its 
leaving the factory, 
while it took the British 


some four months to get a tank from 
America or Britain via the Cape. In 
the supply of aeroplanes their advautage 
was even greater. But all the same 
Ritchie Was soon in possession of new 
tanks — -American Grants (armed with a 
gun a.s big as the Gerinaii 7.o-millimetre), 
and a new anti-tank gun. the G-jioimder. 
mounted on a Chevrolet truck. For 
the most part, however, he still had to 


rely on British \ alentine and American 
Honey tanks, while most of his anti- 
tank uuiis were Bofors and the 2-pounder. 
-As for aircraft, the Germans inav have 
had the .supremacy in numbers, but 
Coningham s Kittyhawks, Beaufighters, 
Blenheims. Wellingtons, etc., were 
being supplemented by a few Sjiitfiros 
and Hurribombers. So the stage was set 
for the contest. 

Then, to quote Alan Moorehead afiain ; 

“ Early on the morning of .Tf,\y 201 li 
[1942] a British tank oommamlcr saw 
through his glasses an unusual pillar of 
ilust going up from the south of Bir Hacheim. 
.‘straining his eyes tlirough the early morning 
haze lie saw the liust cloud deepen and 
expand. Little hlaek dots were spaced 
along the bottom of the cloud. ‘ Looks like 
u brigade of Jerry tanks coming.’ he reported 
over liis telephone to his headquarters. He 
looked ag.iin and added sharply, ‘ It's more 
tlian a brigade. Its the w’hole bloody 
-Vfrika Korps.’ The battle had begun.” 

The course of the eiusuing battle was 
described in a statement by General 
-kuchiiileck re.id to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Churchill on June 2. In 
an order of the day is.sued to all Italian 
and German troop.s in hi.s pay Rommel 
had told them that they were about to 
carry through a decisive attack against 
the Briti.sh forces in Libya, and that 
for this juirjiose he had made readv and 
e(iuip])ed a force superior in numbers, 
with perfected armament and a powerful 
air force to give it support. From cap- 
tured documents it was clear that 
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Rommel's object was to defeat our 
armoured forces and capture Tobruk. 
The main ingredients of the enemv 
commander's plan were (1) to capture Bir 
Hacheim. held by the Free Frenclrunder 
General Koenig ; (2) to pass round bv 
the south of Bir Hacheim the German 
-Afrika Korps. compn.smg the 1.5th 
(Bismarck) and 21st (Xelinnu) German 
Armoured Divisions, to be followed 
elo.sely by the German OOtli Light 
Division and the 20th Italian Mobile 
Corps, consi.stiiig of the I32iid Ariete 
Armoured Division and the lOLst 
Trieste Motorized Division; and (3) to- 
attack in strength our jiositions runnin>' 
.south from the coast at G.tzala to the 
Captizzo Road — positions held by the 
South African ami .50th (Maj.'-Gen 
M . II. Ranisdeii) British Divisions, the 
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CONTRAST IN LIBYAN HEADQUARTERS 
Below, Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder’s sketch of the camouflaged vehicle which served 
as Air H.Q. and Eighth Army H.Q. at Gambut in May 1942 ; it was made at 7.30 one morning. 
Above are some of the bizarre mural decorations in the hut at El Daba occupied by Rommel 
when German forces were stationed there. 

Phnto'^, Biiti'ih OJfu-xd: Cwm} Cnp^nuht 



'utter lucludiiii; battalions of the EiiNt 
^ork'lure Ke^t., (ireeii Howards and 
Durham Liaht Infantry. 

On the niirlit of .\lav 2(i -27 the 
Afrik.i Korps earned out its part of the 
plan ; it jiU'sed to the south of Bir 
Haeheiin, tlien moveil nortli with iireat 
rapidity towards Acroina and tlie old 
battlefields of El Duda and Sidi 
Kezeyh, winch were actually reached 
by some of its most forward troops. 
They were 'oon driven off, however, hy 
Briti.sh armoured forces ; and some Axis 
tanks which reached the escarpment 
overlooking the coast road north of 


Acroma failed to interrujit communica- 
tions between Tobruk and the South 
Africans holding our forward positions. 
.V little tlei't of hostile craft, attempt- 
ing a landing from the sea at this sjiot, 
was driven off by British Naval forces 
on the same night. 

Long before the Axis armoured and 
motorized troops approached El Adein 
or Acroma they were brought to action 
by the British 1st (Maj.-Gen. H. 
Lliiiisdeii) and 7th (Maj.-Gen. F. W 
Mess ervy) Armoured Divisions, ablv 
seconded by the heavy tank brigades 
in that area. The full brunt of the 


enemy initial advance to the east of 
Bir Hacheim was taken by the 3rd 
Indian Motor Brigade Troop, which was 
overborne by sheer weight of metal, 
though not until it had inflicted 
heavy losses on the enemy and seriously 
impeded his advance. Meanwhile the 
Italian.s attacking Bir Hacheim were 
beaten off by the French with heavy loss. 

The third part of the enemy's plan 
■ — the attack on the northern front 
of our main positions south of Gazala 
— materializeil on May 27, but achieved 
little or nothing. An 
attempt to break 
through the defences 
along the coast road 
by the Gazala inlet was easily stopped 
by the 1st South African Division. 
Throughout May 28, 29 and .30 there 
was very heavy and continuous fight- 
ing between our armoured divisions 
and brigades and the German Afrika 
Korps, backed up by the Italian Mobile 
Corps. The battle swayed over a wide 
area from Acroma in the north to Bir 
Hacheim, 40 miles to the .south — from 
El Adem, near Tobruk, to the British 
minefields ,30 miles awav to the west. 


Wide 

Sw'aying 

Battle 


Knightsbridge, or the Devil's Caul- 
dron as some called it — the area sur- 
rounding the box held by the English 
Guards — was the very heart and centre 
of the fiercest fighting of the battle. 
Moorehead described the action as 
being Waterloo over again. It was just 
the sort of action that suited the 
Guards : a position was given vou to 
fortify, and you got the order to hold 
it to the last round and the last man. 


“ These odd gawky officers {writ<^ Moore- 
head) with prickly mustachios, their little 
military affectations, their high-pitched 
voices, and their little jokes from the world 
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GERMAN ATTACK WHICH BROUGHT ABOUT TOBRUK’S FALL 

On June 21, 1942, the Axis troops occupied Tobruk, after a desperate struggle which began on the 
preceding afternoon. Tobruk had been in our hands since January 21, 1941, and we regained it on 
November 13, after Gen. Montgomery’s decisive victory. It was defended in June by the 2nd South 
African Division, commanded by Maj.-Gen. H. B. Klopper (inset), with a mixed British and Indian 
force. Top, Stukas bombing the defences ; below, German assault troops supported by tank formations 
move up to our wire under cover of a heavy smoke screen. 

Photos, Keystone: Sport d: General 
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ROMMEL’S ADVANCE TO EL ALAMEIN, JULY 1942 
Beginning his offensive in mid-January, 1942, Rommel had won back the whole of the Cyrenaican 
bulge by the first week m February. British ‘ box ’ detences at Gazala, Knightsbndge, Bir 
Hacheim, El Adem and Tobruk halted him until, at the end of May, he swept on again. The key 
position at Bir Hacheim had to be relinquished on June 10, and a general withdrawal followed. 
Tobruk fell on the 21st ; Mersa Matruh was evacuated eight days later, and by the end of the 
month Rommel was facing the Eighth Army at El Alamein. See also maps in pp. 1590 and 2011. 

Specially drawn for The Second Great War by Fcdix Garden 


Following this success, the enemy 
concentrated his attention on Bir 
Hacheim, where Koenig’s Fighting 
French liad already been subjected to 
hea\y pressure for a period of nine days. 
An Alsatian veteran of the last war, 
Koenig declared bluntly that “ my 


of Mayfair and Ascot, kept bringing their 
men up to the enemy, and the men, because 
they were the picked soldiers of the regular 
Army and native Englislimon ami Scots, 
did exactly as they were told. Knights- 
bridge did not break because it could not 
break. It stood through this maelstrom as 
a rock will stand against the sea.” 

At length the enemy, running short 
of supplies and water, forced gaps in our 
minefields, one along the general line 
of the Capuzzo Road, 
Rommel and another 10 miles to 
Withdraws the south, so as to 
retreat to the west. 
These gaps lay on either side of the de- 
fended area held by a brigade of infantry 
from the north of England. This bri- 
gade strenuouslv re.sisted the enemy’s 
attempts to pas.s his transport through 
their ranks, and on May 28 Air \'ice- 
a r s h a 1 Coningham directed his 
whole air force on to low attacks 
against the enemy armour and motor 
transport in this region. By nightfall 
on May 31 the enemy had succeeded in 
withdrawing many of his tanks and 
much transport through one or other 
of the gaps, but a very large number 
remained on the wrong side of his anti- 
tank barriers, and these were cease- 
lessly harried and destroyed by our 
troops and the bombers and fighters of 
the Air Force. 


Fierce fighting was still proceeding 
(said General Auchinleck’s state- 
ment of June 2), and the battle was by 
no means over ; but there was no 
shadow of doubt that Rommel’s plans 
had gone completely awry. In a 
further telegram the C.-iu-C. paid 
tribute to the skill, determination and 
pertinacity shown by General Ritchie 
and his corps commanders, Lieut. - 
Generals Norrie and Gott. He also 
expressed satisfaction with the perform- 
ance of the new General Grant tanks. 

It was a crucial stage in the battle. 

" The enemy wa5> exhausted/’ said Mr. 
Altlee, Deputy Prime Minister, in the House 
of C’ommons on June 23, quoting from the 
latest dispatch from General Auchinleck, 
** and had literally fought himself to a stand- 
still. Had we been able to take advantage of 
the enemy’s condition, we might have turned 
the scale. In point of fact, however, we were 
equally exhausted, and this was impossible. 

“ On June 3 the enemy succeeded in ovor- 
ruiining the 150th Brigade, and established 
for himself a forward post in our minefield 
area. In an attempt to restore the position 
and drive him out General Ritchie counter- 
attacked on June 4. On the information 
available at the time the chances of success 
at this attempt seemed good, and it was 
preceded by adequate and careful recon- 
naissance. But it is now clear that it was 
in fact premature. The enemy put in a 
fierce counter-stroke, in face of which we 
were forced to withdraw with considerable 
losses.” 



PRECIOUS WATER SUPPLIES 

After water convoys have searched for water 
holes and wells in the desert, other units fill 
white-painted cans which are taken on 
lornes to the fighting units. Here some of 
the cans are being unloaded. 

Pheto, British Official: Crown Copyrifjht 
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TANK TYPES IN LIBYAN BATTLES 


Left, the German Mark IV heavy tank was a formidable opponent, armed with a 45-pounder gun. 
Spare tracks and other components were earned on the front. The Amencan-built General 
Grant {right), used by the Eighth Army, weighed about 28 tons and carried two guns — 37-mm. 
(m top turret) and 75-mm. It was later superseded by the General Sherman. 

Photo-', BritL{>h Official Cron n Copyrniht 


orders were to hold Bir Hacheim. I 
hold Bir Haelieim.” For 16 days 
of almost continuous fighting in great 
heat and recurrent sandstorms his 
weary, powder-blarkened but grimly 
resolute warriors held the fort against 
every assault. More than a thousand 
tanks were Hung against their defences 
as well as countless aircraft, the fire of 
a great host of guns. Time after time 
Koenig was called upon to surrender ; 
each time he replied with the same brief 
and unprintable reply. .\n Italian 
prisoner said : “ we are begi lining 
to believe that Bir Hacheim is being 
held by phantom Frenchmen ; we 
cannot believe that they are still alive 
after the terrific poundini; that we have 
been giving them.” The Frenchmen 
themselves called their position the 
*■ lost inferno ” as they looked out abov'e 
their battered parapets at the .surround- 
ing desert littered with smashed German 
tanks and piles of Italian corpses. " All 
France looks to you in her pride,” ran 
a message from General de Gaulle to 
General Koenig on .June 10. That night, 
but only on the direct order of General 
Ritchie, Koenig and the survivors of his 
little force were withdrawn. “ They 
have played a vital part in upsetting 
the enemy’s plans,” ran the official 
communique ; " their magnificent fight- 
ing qualities have earned the admiration 
of the United Nations.” 

The fall of Bir Hacheim relea.sed con- 
siderable enemy forces, and soon the 
armoured squadrons clashed again in a 
great new battle in the desert south-west 
of Knight.sbridge. For fiv'e davs fighting 
proceeded round Kniglitsbridge and 
Acroma. Until .June 13 (the Prime 
Minister told the House of Commons on 
July 2) the battle was equal. ” Our 
recovery process had worked well. Both 
bides lost proportionately. But on 


June 13 there came a change. On that 
morning we had about 300 tanks in 
action. By nightfall no more than 70 
remained, and this happened without 
any corresponding loss having been in- 
flicted on the enemy.” Months after, it 
was revealed that the reverse had not 
been so sudden or so shattering as had 
been .suppo.sed. “According to the latest 
information.” said Mr. Churchill in the 
House of Commons on September 8, 
“ about 200 tanks were lost over a 
period of about a week. It is not pos- 
sible to say exactly how many were lost 
on June 13, but the bulk of the losses 
probably took place on that and the 
previous day.” There was no ambush, 
it appeared; only an attack that' failed. 
Moorehead declares that about 30 tanks 
were lost on June 13, when our armour 
fought a head-on battle with the German 
panzers and massed artillery. But — 
and this was the all-important fact — 
Rommel had reserves, and we had none. 

Of the result of the action there was 
all too little doubt. The battlefield, as 
Mr. Churchill said, passed into the hands 
of the enemy, so that his wounded tanks 
were repaired while ours were lost to us. 
Among the many dire consequence.s was 
the British decision to withdraw from 
the Gazala position. With most of his 
armour gone, what else could Ritchie 
do ? Under cover of the 1st Armoured 
Division and the R.A.F., the 50th 
(Northumbrian) Division and Pienaar’s 
1st South African Division were with- 
drawn and succeeded in joining Gen. 
Ritchie to the east of Tobruk. The 
South Africans, covered by the 50th, 
got away first. Then the 50th, finding 
the way blocked by the enemy to the 
east, actually marched west, right 
through the Italian lines ; then, wheel- 
ing round Bir Hacheim, they swerved 
north-east and reached the British lines 


almost intact, bringing with them many 
prisoners. For 30 miles they fought 
their way, beating off enemy attacks, 
destroying enemy guns and tanks, 
overrunning hostile positions. 

On June 18 Cairo reported that the 
British forces had been withdrawn 
from Sidi Rezegh and the Indians from 
El Adem, although mobile forces were 
continuing to harass the enemy in the 
area S.W. of Tobruk. All the boxes 
except Tobruk had fallen. These 
withdrawals, imposed on Ritchie by 
the now far superior strength of the 
enemy, brought the 8th Army to the 
Egyptian frontier. Two enemy columns 
followed the retreating British to the 
border, where they were held up near the 
Halfaya Pass. To the west only one 
Briti.sh outpost remained, the bastion of 
Tobruk. And that, too, was soon to fall. 

On the morning of Saturday, June 20, 
following a heavy air bombardment, the 
enemy' attacked Tobruk in force, and 
broke through the south-east perimeter 
defences (manned, as 
it happened, by tired Fall of 
troops) at El Duda, Tobruk 
forcing a gap through 
which tanks and lorried infantry were 
swiftly passed. The garrison, a mixed 
forced of British (201st Guards Motor 
Brigade, 32ud Army Tank Brigade), 
South Africans (H.Q., 2nd S.A. Division, 
4th and 6th S.A. Infantry Brigade.s), and 
IndiaiLs (11th Indian Infantry Bde.), 
commanded by the South African 
General, H. B. Klopper, put up a fierce 
resistance ; but the tanks of the German 
15th Armoured and the 90th Light 
Divisions, supported by the Italian 
Trie.ste and Ariete Divisions, carried 
everyrthing before them. The a.ssault 
was launched at 5.20 a.m. ; by 9.0 a.m., 
according to the German account, 
Rommel’s forces had broken through 
the minefields into the inner ring. 
Rommel himself led the tempestuous 
advance in his light armoured ear, 
and by 11.30 a.m. he was eight miles 
inside the perimeter. By 4.45 p.m. the 
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main positions were in German hands, 
although the guns were still firing from 
the batteries near the coast. Fort 
Pilastrino surrendered early on Sunday 
morning ; but here and there in the 
outer ring, and in Tobruk itself, fighting 
continued until late on Sunday. Klopper 
had hoped to fight his way out to the 
west, but only a lucky few, including 
some of the Coldstream Guards, suc- 
ceeded in getting through the enemy. 
“ At 7 a.m. this morning,” said a special 
announcement issued in Rome that 
Sunday afternoon, “ a British officer 
presented himself at the Headquarters 
of our 21st Army Corps to offer the 
surrender of the fortress of Tobruk in 
the name of the Commander, Axis 
troops had occupied fortress, town, and 
harbour. 25,000 prisoners, including 
several Generals, have surrendered.” 

For 517 days, from January 21, 1941, 
to June 21, 1942, the 8th Army had 
held Tobruk, Now, at last, this per- 
sistent thorn in the flesh of the German 
troops on the road to Egypt had been 
plucked out. From Berlin came the 
news that Gen. Rommel had been 
promoted Field-Marshal. 

Tobruk’s fall was a hea\’y blow, all 
the heavier because it had been so 
unexpected. Mr. Churchill received the 
news as he went into President Roose- 
velt’s room in the Mliite House. “ I 
hope the House will realize what a bitter 
pang this was to me . . . ” he said. It 
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was utterly unexpected, he made it 
plain later, not only by the public, but 
by the War Cabinet, the General Staffs, 
by General Auchinleck and the High 
Command of the Middle East. Only on 
the night before its capture General 
Auchinleck had telegraphed that the 
garrison was adequate, the defences in 
good order, and 90 days’ supplies were 
available for the troops. 

Shortly before Tobruk’s fall the 8th 
Army was reported to be holding .strong 
fortified positions on the Libvan- 
Egyptian frontier. But it soon proved 
that this Halfaya line was quite insuffi- 
cient to hold up the enemy for 10 davs 
or a fortnight, as had been hoped. On 
June 25 G.H.Q. Cairo announced that 
the British troops had been withdrawn 
from Solium and Sidi Omar. That same 
day General Auchinleck assumed per- 
sonal command of the Sth Army, in 
.succession to General Ritchie. Three 




OPPOSING COMMANDERS IN LIBYAN STRUGGLE 

The top photograph, of Field-Marshals Karl Kesselring (Luftwaffe) and Erich Rommel (Afrika 
Korps), was taken in June 1942 when the Axis armies were at the zenith of their success — 
having advanced far into Egypt. The other photograph shows General Sit Claude Auchinleck 
watching British troops withdrawing from Mersa Matruh. After taking over from Ritchie, 
General Auchinleck constantly toured the battle area. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright ; Associated Press 
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days later heavy fighting wa.s reported 
to be taking place near Mersa Matruh — 
on the line, that is, that had been the 
front in September 1940 before Wavell 
a.ssumed the offensive. 

In the fighting about Mersa Matruh 
a gallant part was stated to have been 
played by the New Zealand Division, 
who were rushed there from Palestine. 

The Government of New Zealand 
agreed to the fullest use being made of 
their troop.s,” said Mr. Churchill in his 
speech of July 2, ” whom they have not 
withdrawn or w'eakened m any way. 
They have sent them into battle under 
the command of the heroic Frevberg, 
and they have acquitted themselve.s in a 
manner equal to all their former records.” 


That Mer.sa Matruh, for long the 
advanced British base, had been evacu- 
ated was announced in Cairo on June 29 ; 
the Axis claimed that it was taken by 
storm by the Italian , 

21st Army Corps, pre- ” 

ceded by the 7th w 

Bersaglieri Regt. and 
units of the German 90th Division, and 
that 6,000 prisoners had been taken. 
This was scouted in London, however, 
since it had never been the Allied 
intention to stand a siege in the town. 

The enemy continued his advance 
along the coast, through Fuka and 
El Daba to El .\lamem. only some 
60 miles from Alexandria. Here, with 
his left flank resting on the Qattara 
Depression and his right on the Medi- 
terranean, .Luchinleck, after having 
.ssued a spirited Orrler of the Day, 
made the determined stand that he 
had planned. 


The 50th Divi sion was singled out by 
the War Office in a later communique 
for special commendation. 


Tlioir toughness and discipline .s.ived 
more than themselves. .Vt Alamein they 
helped to halt the Oerm.tn and Italian 
divisions who svere pushing on, flushed with 
success and expecting an easy conquest ot 
Egypt. During those weeks from late June 
a few tired formations saved the world from 
disaster. Before the end of August the 
Eighth Army, reinforced and re-equipped, 
was itself .igain and invincihle. But for many 
days a few thousand Indians, South .Africans, 
-Australians, and New Zealanders and what 
was left of the British 1st and 7th -Armoured 
Divisions and the 5hth alone barred the way 
to the Nile. In each phase of the struggle 
the 50th enhanced their reputation as dashing 
and determined lighters.” 


Rommel attacked in .strength on 
•luly 2, but the British counter-attacked 
his Hank with their armoured and 
mobile units, and after heavy fighting 
the enemy withdrew, leaving the El 
.\lamein positions intact. Although 
they had .suffered the lo.ss of over 
80,(X)0 men, the Sth Army were still 
unbeaten. Time was to prove that 
this was the farthest east and the 


Rommel 
Attacks 
El Heimemat 


nearest to the Nile \ alley that the 
Afrika Korps and its Italian auxiliaries 
were to reach. 

Through July the communiques were 
chieflv concerned with local offen.sives 
made by the 8th Army, resulting in the 
capture of the Tel el Eisa ridge in the 
northern sector of the now rapidly 
stabilizing front and the Ruweisat ridge 
to the .south. 

During August there was patrol 
activity and artillery exchanges, but 
until the end of the month the 
lull continued. Then, at 2 a. in. on 
August 31, the Afrika 
Korps attacked the 
8th Armv' jio-'itious 
in the neiglibourhood 
of El Heinieniaf, a little 2(K)-ft.-high 
peak on the edge of the Qattara 
Depression. For , several days fighting 
continued : but, liaving made no real 
progres.s, and being liaril pressed by 
Britisli armoured and mobile foices, 
Rommel started his withdrawal on 
iSepfeiiiber 4. Then it was given out 
in Germany that his otlensive had been 
merely a reconnaissance in force. Yet, 
us Cairo pointed out, the entire Afrika 
Korps, comprising the i-tOth Light 
Division and two Panzer divisions, 
and a large part of the Italian 20th 
Jfotorized Corps, had been flung into 
tlie battle. That the offensive had not 
succeeded was largely due to the fierce- 
ness of the .Vllied air iitt.ick. (.lornian 
jiri'Oiiefs admitted tliat shortly before 
the ofleiisive Rommel hail told them 
that they would soon be in Cairo. 

Some months later, in Parliament. 
Mr. Churchill told the .story of the 
'■ American tanks, the admirable Sher- 
mans ” which had gone to reinforce the 
8th Army. On the dark day that the 
news came of the fall of Tobruk the 


Premier was with 
President Roosevelt 
in the White House. 
The President took 
a large ■ number 
of the Shermans — 
'■ their very best 
tanks, just coming 
out of the factories ” 
• — back from the 
American troops to 
whom they had 
just been delivered. 
Placed on board 
ship in the early 
days of July, they 
sailed direct to 
Suez under Ameri- 
can escort. The 
President also sent 
a large number of 



Sergt. KEITH ELLIOT, V.C. 

Fifth New Zealander to win the 
V C. m the present war. Awarded for 
outstanding personal courage and 
fearless leadership in desert fighting 
near Ruweisat on July 15, 1942. 
He was wounded four times. 


the 105-mm. self- 
propelled guns. One 
ship in the precious 
convoy wa.s sunk, 
but immediately, without being asked, 
the United States replaced it with 
another ship carrv'ing an equal number 
of these weapon.s. 

Tobruk was raided on the night of 
September 13 by a British Combined 
Operations force ; and on the same 
night desert forces of the 8th Army, 
having penetrated some hiuidreds of 
miles within the enemy lines, raided 
Benghazi and Barce. de.stroying many 
Axis aircraft on the ground and inflict- 
ing severe casualties on enemy per.-onnel 
and motor tran.sport. Then on the 
night of September 15 Jalo oasis, 
in the desert, more than 2fii) miles 
south of Benghazi, was siicce.ssfully 
raided. All the force.s engaged in the-e 
daring thrusts returned safely to their 
bases. On September 30 British infaiitry 
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Pte. A. H. WAKENSHAW, V.C. 

Near Mersa Matruh on June 27, 
1942, he loaded and fired his 
2-pounder anti-tank gun, although 
his left arm had been blown off, 
and disabled f German mobile gun 
before being killed by a direct hit. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL SURVEYS EGYPTIAN BATTLEFRONT 

In August 1942, on his way to Moscow and again on his return journey, the British Premier 
made a stay in Egypt, where he visited forward areas of the Eighth Army and held military 
conferences. Here he is seen with Jeft; General Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander, newly appointed 
C -in-C Middle East, and inghti General Montgomery, G.O.C. Eighth Army 
Phntii LritishO^innl Crown Copyrnjht 
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Command 
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made a limited advance in the central 
.sector of the Alameiu front, and the 
local gains were consolidated. Then 
once again followed from Cairo a series 
of ■■ No change ” bulletins. 

But changes, great changes, were 
in the offing. Since August 18 General 
the Hon. Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander 
had been Commander-in-Chief Middle 
East, in succession to 
General Aucliinleck, 
while General Ritchie's 
jflace a.s Commander 
of the 8th Army was now taken by 
Lieut. -General B. L. Montgomerv ; 
these appointment.s were among the 
direct result.s of Mr. Churchill's 
visit to Cairo, it.self due to his 
being •• far from .satisfied with the 
conditions reported to prevail in the 
8th Army." It had been intended that 
Ritchie's successor .should be Lt.-Gen. 
M . H. E. Gott, but he had been killed 
on the way to Cairo a few days before 
when the plane in which he was a 
pa.ssenger was shot down by enemy 
aircraft. Maj.-Gen. PI. Lum.sden 
became commander of the 10th Army 
Coijis. 

New men were now at th<‘ helm, with 
new opjiortiinitie.s ; vast reinforcements 
and vast supplies of weapons of the very 
late.st descrqitioii were being poured into 
Ejypt. As the October days passed 
there was iateiLse activity in the 
narrowing arm of dc.-ert that ended at 
Alamein. On October 23, to the tune 
of a terrific barrage, the 8th Army 
scrambled out of its trenches and .=et 
out on the long but imbrokenly .suc- 
cessful trail which wa.s to end iu triumph 
a little over .si.x months later at the 
gates of Tunis. 
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Chapter 225 

OPERATIONS IN MADAGASCAR: MAY 5 TO 

NOVEMBER 5, 1942 

Early in 1942 it became clear that there was a considerable risk of 
Japanese forces taking possession of Madagascar ; in consequence, the 
Allies decided to forestall this possibility by landing troops and estab- 
lishing control of the island. Here is the story of the first operations, 
in May 1942, and those which subsequently became necessary in 
September and resulted in the complete occupatibn 


I T was in February 1942, when Japan 
was overrunning Malaya, the Phi- 
lippines and the East Indies and 
threatening Burma and India and 
Australia, that Britain planned an 
expedition to secure Madagascar. The 
ultimate fate of this strategically vital 
island if it were left under the admini- 
stration of the weak and vacillating 
government of Vichy France, and taking 
into consideration Japan’s territorial 
ambitions, wa.s certain : it would fall to 
Japan. 

Madagascar {see map in page 2244) is 
900 miles long, 350 miles across at its 
widest part and, including the Comoro 
islands which are under the same 
administration, comprises an area of 
about 240, CKK) sq. miles. Larger than 
France it.'elf and four times the size 
of England and Wales, it is the third 
largest island in the world. The Mozam- 
bique Channel separates it from the 
mainland of Africa. M'ith its wild 
ruggedne.--s, its inhospitable coasts 
fringed with reefs and sandbanks, its 
wide range of climate, it is no soldiers’ 
paradise. Its peoples, numbering 
3,798,000, and including 25,lXK) French 
and assimilated French and lI.tKX) 
foreigners, are chiefly Malagasy, the 
collective denomination of some 18 
tribes. All come under the jurisdiction 
of the Governor-General, who in early 
1942 was M. Aniiet. a personality 
strongly pro- Vichy. 

In niid-Februarv, 1942, Allied anxiety 
regarding the future status of the island 
was evidenced bv conversations between 
Mr. Sumner Welles and the \ ichy 
representative in Washington, M. Henri- 
Haye, following reports that the French 
administration in Madagascar was 
prejiared to allow the Japanese to 
establish themselves there. M. Henri- 
Haye stated that his Government 
had decided to protect the. island 
against any incursion.” A similai 
a.ssurance wa.s given by \ icby to 
Admiral Leahy (American Ambassador) 
on March 10. 

Madagascar’s strategic importance 
was obvious. It possessed in Diego 
Suarez one of the finest harbours in the 
world, and a fortified naval station. 


There were also a number of deep 
inshore anchorages at Tamatave, Ma- 
junga, Tulear, No,ssi-Be and Mayotte 
(the last in the near-by Comoro 
Islands), and some 150 airfields and 
landing grounds, iladagascar lay across 
the United Nations’ sea communica- 
tions with Egypt and the Eighth and 
Ninth Armies, with India, China, 
Ceylon and Russia ( via Persia). 
Japanese occupation, once secured, 
would have given the enemy a large 
and invaluable base from which to 
attack and pos.sibly di.srupt supplies 
travelling by these routes. Indeed, if 
this risk had been allowed to materialize, 
such attacks could conceivably have 
cut Allied communications altogether 
in this vital part of the globe. In 
.lapane.se hands Madagascar would have 
constituted a powerful and ever growing 
threat both to South Africa and to India. 

Politically as well as strategically 
Allied occupation of Madagascar was a 
necessity. So obvious was this move 
that even calm and imperturbable 


Mr. Churchill amusingly confes.sed to a 
feeling of great anxiety about Allied 
intentions in his speech of May 10. 1942 

“ While the troops were at sea.”’ he said, 
“ I must tell you that I felt a shiver every 
time I saw the word ‘ Maiiaeascar ” in the 
newspapers. All those articles with diagrams 
and maps, sliowing how very important it 
was for us to take Madagascar and forestall 
the Japanese and be there first for once, as 
they say. tilled me with apprehension. . . . ” 

A.' Mr. Churchill aho stated in hi.s 
speech, it wa.s the feeble and dishonour- 
able drifting or connivance by Vichy 
in Indo-China that had injured the 
.Ulied cau-e so much (permitting a land 
attack to be launched on Malaya via 
Indo-China and Thailand), a recurrence 
of which in Madagascar might easily have 
had fatal con'cquences for the Allie.s. 

Here then was the strategic and politi- 
cal background to the British occupation 
of the island. The exjiedition comprised 
(according to the official announcement) 
a naval force of two cruisers, four 
de.stroyer.s. troop transports and 



LEADERS OF THE MADAGASCAR EXPEDITION 
Rear-Admiral E. N. Syfret, R.N. commanded the British Naval torces which took part 

in the eissault on Diego Suarez on May 5, 1942. Later m the year he was appointed Acting 
Vice-Admiral and advanced from C.B. to K.C.B. The leader 01 our land forces was Maj. -General 
R. G. Sturgess, Royal Marines (centre), who was created C.B. in 1942. 

Photo, British Official ‘ Crown Copyrujht 
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CAPTURE OF DIEGO SUAREZ, MAY 5-7, 1942 
This map shows the points of landing on the west coast on May 5, and the surprise attack by 
50 Royal Marines from the battleship ‘ Ramillies ’ at 8 p.m. on the 6th, which took the French 
defences m the rear. Antsirane surrendered at i a.m. on May 7, and the harbour forts an hour 
later ; in the afternoon the batteries at Orangea followed suit. The French submarine ' Le 
H^ros *and the sloop ‘ D’Entrecasteaux 'were sunk in Diego Suarez harbour. Distance between 
Ambararata and Diego Suarez is about 13 miles ; from Raihabe to Antsirane about 17 miles. 

Drawn h>j E. G. Lambert ; by courtesy of “ The Sphere ” 


invasion craft, with air support from 
the aircraft-carriers “ Illustrious ” and 
“ Indomitable.” all under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral E. X. Syfret, and 
a military force commanded by Major- 
Gen. R. G. Sturges, C.B. (Royal Marines). 
Later the Admiralty allowed it to be 
stated that the battleship “ Ramillies ” 
took part. The force arrived at Courrier 
Bay in the e.xtreme north of the island 
in the early hours of May 5, 1942. At 4. .30 
a.m. the assault 1101,0111 according to plan. 
The first news of this landing was given 
in a joint Admiralty and 4Var Office com- 
mxmique on the .•'ame morning, and stated 
that the Governor-General of Madagas- 
car, M. Annet, had rejected a British 
seven-hour ultimatum and had an- 
nounced his intention to fiuht to the end. 

Vichy and Axis reaction followed 
familiar lines. Berlin audaciously 
described it a.s a breach of inter- 
national law.” Tokyo naively as.serted 
that Japan had never had any intention 
of occupying Madagascar ; while Retain, 
denouncing this ]ate.st example of 
“ British aggression,” sent a message to 
M. Annet urging resistance in Mada- 
gascar’s “ tragic hour.” Admiral Darlan 
also sent a message to the Vichv force.s 
in the island, declaring that once again 
the British, instead of fighting their 


enemie.s, sought the easiest path of 
attacking a French colony. ” Fight to 
the limit of your po.s.sibilities,” he said, 
“ and make the British pay dearly for 
their act of highway robbery. . . 

The same day (May 5, 1942) America 
signified her approval of Britain’s action 
in a statement by the U.S. State Dept., 
and declared that the United States 
and Great Britain were in accord that 
Madagascar would be restored to France 
after the war or at any time that the 
occupation of the island was no longer 
essential to the common cause of the 
United Nations. Three days later the 
British Foreign Office i.ssued the follow- 
ing statement : 

" Simultaneously with the first landing of 
Briti.sh troop.s at Courrier Bay. and long 
before any active resistance was encountered 
the British force commanders, on the 
instructioas of H.M. Government, made the 
following proposals to the French authorities 
in iMadaga.scar in return for their cooperation 
and in order to avoid blood-shod. 

They informed the authoritira that ^lada- 
g.ascar would remain French and. after the 
war. be restored to French sovereignty. 
They further .stated that if members of the 
civil and military organizations declared 
their intentioas to cooperate with the 
Fnited Nations, their salaries and pensions 
would be provided from funds to be made 
available for that specilic purpose. 

A guarantee of repatriation w.is given to 
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civil and military personnel who did not 
wish to cooperate with the TJnitod Nations 
and could claim the right to reside in Metro- 
politan France. Repatriation would talce 
place when ships were available. 

The force commanders also announced the 
intention of the United Nations not only 
to restore their trade with tlie island, but to 
extend to Madaga-scar every economic 
benefit accorded to French territories which 
had already opted for the Allies. 

A condition laid down by the commanders 
was that no destruction of civil and military 
installations, war stores, armaments, and 
other supplies must be carried out by the 
French on the island.” 


Brilliant and 
Ingenious 
Attack 


In Allied countries and throughout the 
Empire Britainks preventive action was 
warmly welcomed. 

The attack, as ingeniously planned 
as it was brilliantly carried out, en- 
visaged a combined three-phase as.sault 
by the Army and the Naval Forces, 
with the support of the 
Fleet Air Arm. (The 
a.s.sault landing craft 
were under the com- 
mand of Captain G. A. Garnons- 
M illiams, D.S.C.. R.N., of the Combined 
Operations Command.) Tltc assault 
revealed the military value of our new 
tactics of ■■ combined operations,” a.s then 
hanlly tested on a large scale. Having 
cleared the sea approaches of the antici- 
pated mines, the ships moved in, though 
not without the lo.ss of H.M. corvette 
'■ Auricula ” (Lieut.-Cmdr. S. L. May- 
bury), with a small number of casualties. 
.A,t 4.30 a.m. No. 5 Commando and a com- 


pany of the East Lancashires landed at 
Courrier Bay. Overpowering the coa.st- 
defence battery at 'Windsor Castle, they 


proceeded with great dash and vigour 
to the town of Diego Suarez, which fell 
to them just after 4 p.m. 

Meanwhile two diversionary attacks 
(one air and one naval) had been 
completed successfully. The aircraft 
earners "Illustrious” and “Indomitable” 
t arried five types of aircraft ; Sword- 
hsh and Albacore torpedo-bomber- 
reconnaissance two-three-seater aircraft, 
Fulmar two-seater fighters, and Martlet 
and Sea Hurricane single-seat fighters. 
This tactically compact sea 'air force 
provided air cover for the lauding force. 

The airport of Antsirane was attacked 
at dawn on the fir.st day. Four aircraft 
That escaped this assault were later shot 
down by Fleet Air Arm fighter patrols. 

M'ith torpedoes, bombs, and machine- 
guns the British naval aircraft attacked 
a sloop, a submarine, and an armed 
merchant ship oS Antsirane ; the sloop 
escaped that day, but was set on fire and 
sunk next morning. The aircraft bomhed 
a shore gun position, and dropped leaflets 
demanding the surrender of other shore 
batteries and the town of Antsirane, and 
made a diversionary parachute attack. 

Complete air mastery was established, 
and this materially aided the speedy 
capture of the important port of Diego 
Suarez and the creation of the first 
bridgehead on the island of Madagascar 
— for Antsirane, facing Diego Suarez 
across a narrow channel, was the decisive 
strategic key to the area concerned. 

The Naval diversion had started at 
about 4.40 a.m. by the firing of smoke 
and star shells at the most probable 
landing place on the E. coast, which was 
Ambodivahibe Bay, S.E. of Antsirane. 

South of Courrier Bay the main forces 
had by this time efiecteci a successful 
landing (in Ambararata Bay), experi- 
encing little opposition. These forces— 
the assault brigade — comprised the East 
and South Lancashire Kegiinents, the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers and the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers. Landing at three 
different points, they encountered con- 
siderable operational difficulties, caused 
by a heavy swell, in getting the 
armoured vehicles and tanks ashore. 

Having secured the beaches, the 
assault brigade pressed forward along 
the road to Antsirane, some 20 miles 
away to the east, supported by Breu-gun 
carriers and tanks and 
On to dragging their stores 

-Antsirane and ammunition m 

handcarts. Opposition 
encountered about 11 a.m. was over- 
come bv two companies of infantry 
supported bv howitzers and three tanks. 
Towards mid-day other drawbacks made 
themselves felt in the form of e.vhausting 
heat, clouds of dust, and a multitude of 
insects. The roads, too, were little 
more than blind tracks, w'ith dense 



BRITISH LANDING CRAFT APPROACHES DIEGO SUAREZ 

The assault on Diego Suarez began at 4.30 a.m. on May 5, 1942. A seven-hour ultimatum was 
tendered to M. Annet, the Governor-General, but he elected to ‘ fight to the end.’ Resistance 
ceased, however, on May 7 and Admiral Syfret was able to take his warships into the fine harbour. 
Top, one of the British landing parties nearing the shore ; below, men of No. 5 Commando 
resting in a street at Diego Suarez after their overland dash to occupy the town. 

Photos. Kei^s'tone : L.N.A. 
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foliage each .side shutting out any 
view of the countryside. After a few 
hours' rest the main advance continued. 
After some slight resistance, our troops 
found themselves under severe fire from 
concealed French 75s and machine- 
guns at the main positions of the 
Vichv forces, some three miles from 
Antsirane. This, combined with an 
anti-tank ditch and the approach of 
nightfall, compelled our troops to halt, 
with the issue undecided. 


Dawn the next morning (May 6) saw 
the launching of our next attack on a 
three-battalion front, the aim now being 
the .storming of the main positions and 
the capture of Antsirane. Resistance 
here was so stiff that little headway 
was made, although the East Lancashire 
Regiment gained an important tactical 
success which was not known at British 
H.Q. until it was too late to exploit it. 
Indeed, the total “ disappearance ” of 
this regiment gave rise for a time to the 
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gravest concern regarding its safety ! 
Despite a strong frontal attack, numer- 
ous difficulties made it essential to await 
the arrival of the support brigade — the 
incomplete observation for our guns 
due to smoke from innumerable bush 
fires ; the inadequacy of our fire-power 
to knock out enemy guns, which were 
excellently sited ; and the heat and the 
dust, to which the British troops were 
not yet accustomed. This brigade com- 
prised part of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
the Northamptonshire Regiment and the 
Seaforth Highlanders. Working under 
hazardous and exhausting conditions, 
these troop- had meanwhile landed — on 
the same beache.s — with their stores, 
equipment, tanks and guns, and during 
the day had caught up with the assault 
brigade. 

A supplementary plan was now ex- 
temporized, in which a night assault 
was to begin at 8.30, preceded by 
artillery and air bombardment. A 
.... , diversionary attack by 

i arines Roval ifarines from 

D.versmnary jj g- 

was planned at the 
rear of the town. Dead on time the 
main attack was launched. By 11 p.m. 
our forces had penetrated undetected 
between the two forts guarding 
Ant.sirane and had reached a position 
some 1,800 yard.s beyond the tank 
ditch and the trench .system. This 
success they announced by firing 
rockets. They were followed quickly 
and closelv by the rest of the forces, 



OCCUPATION OF TAMATAVE, SEPTEMBER 18, 1942 
After a British envoy, sent ashore at Tamatave to secure a peaceful occupation of this, 
Madagascar’s principal port, was fired upon, our Naval forces directed a few shells at the main 
defences. This brought about a speedy surrender. Above, British troops disembarking from a 


destroyer afterwards. 

which pressed forward to reach the main 
harbour, meeting little opposition. By 
1 a.m. (May 7) Antsirane had fallen. 

Much of the credit for this brilliant 
operation must go to the 50 “ .sea- 
soldiers ” detailed to make the diver- 
sionary attack. With them on board 




AFTER THE SURRENDER OF MAJUNGA 
In September it became clear that nothing but the complete occupation of Madagascar would 
put a stop to opposition and intrigues inspired by Vichy. So on the loth British forces landed 
at three points on the west coast. No opposition was met with at Morondava. At Majunga, 
after some resistance, the town surrendered ; a French officer is seen dnving round the streets 
with the white flag. Photo^ lintish Official * Crown Copyrvjkt 
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the destroyer “ Anthony ” made the 
circuit of the northern tip of Mada- 
gascar, and then dashed into Antsirane 
barhour at 8 o’clock, in pitch darkness, 
and under extremely heavy gunfire 
which she returned. Arriving along- 
side a wharf, the Marines tumbled 
ashore. Within half an hour they were 
in pos-e.ssion of many strategic points, 
including the strongly held barracks and 
the magazine. They sustained one 
casualty. The Marines are said to have 
created a “ disturbance in the town out of 
all proportion to their numbers.” Their 
swift success prevented heavy street 
fighting which might have caused serious 
damage and heavy losses. 

Faced with the collapse of Antsirane, 
Fort Caimans and Fort Bellevue sur- 
rendered at 2 p.m., followed in the 
afternoon by the coast-defence batteries 
on the Orangea penin- 
.sula (see map, p. 2240). 

It was a triumphant 
moment w-hen, a little 
later, Admiral Syfret’s warships 
steamed majestically into Diego 
Suarez harbour. Thus, at an expense 
of only 500 casualties (fewer than 100 
of whom were killed), one corvette 
and a few naval planes, Britain 
-ecured Diego Suarez and all the 
fieninsula which strategically goes with 
the naval base. French losses in man- 
power, according to Colonel Cerbon, 
Vichy officer commanding the French 
forces in this area, were 6.50 casualties, 
of which 150 represented men killed. 


Capture of 
Diego 
Suarez 



The Allies’ hope that their successful 
occupatioii of the naval base of Diego 
Suarez would bring about the cessation 
of French resistance elsewhere on 
Jladagascar was foredoomed to failure. 
That the task of occupying the entire 
i.'land was forced reluctantly on the 
Allies was made clear by a British 
Government announcement on Septem- 
ber 10, 1942. This stated that since 
the Yichy attitude made it clear that 
their essential require- 
ments could not be 
achieved by peaceful 
means, further military 
operations would have to be undertaken 
on the island. It aUo reiterated many 
of the statements made by the Foreign 
Office on May 8. This new policy re- 
( eived the iiustant approval of the 
United States. 


Further 

Measures 

Necessary 


Following the storming of Diego 
Suarez there had been a comparative 
lull in military operations for some 
weeks, Briti.sh action taking mainly 
the form of air reconnaissance and the 
consolidation of positions. On July 9 
Mayotte, the principal island of the 
Comoro group some 200 miles west of 
Diego Suarez, tvas secured by British 
Commandos supported by detachments 
of the Royal Marines and East African 
Rifles. Mayotte guarded the north 
end of the Mozambique Channel, through 
which passed Allied convoys to the 
Middle East and Persia (for Russia). 

An examination of the ne.xt phase 
of British strategy (designed to secure 
the occupation of all the island) reveals 
that its fundamental conceptions were 
based on a model not dissimilar to the 
Japanese methods which had achieved 
so much for the enemy in Malaya. In 
broad outline British strategy took the 
form of a two-pronged advance down 
the coasts from Diego Suarez, intended 
primarily to cover the flanks of bigger 
operations farther south. Amphibious 
operations, again including the use of 
Commando units, were planned to 
seize all important ports, and then to 
thrust inland to occupy towns and 
point.s of strategical value. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1942, this phase of the 
offensive began with widespread land- 
ings on the west coast. The forces, 
comprising British. South and East 
African troops under the command of 
Gen. Sir William Platt, and siipjiorted 
by the South African Air Force, took 
the island of No.ssi-Bc in the north, 
occupied Majunga, made an unoppo.sed 
landing at Moroiidava (some 690 miles 
south of Diego Suarez), and thence began 
an advance inland toward.s Mahabo, 
on the Morondava-Ambositra road. 
Simultaneously troops at Diego Suarez 
moved southward toward.s Ambanja 



BRITISH SAPPERS RESTORE COMMUNICATIONS 

The advance of our columns from Taniatave to Tananarive, the capital of Madagascar, was 
much hampered by demolitions and road blocks. Top, near Bnckaville, a blown-up railway bridge 
over the Vohitra river meant the use of a ferry till the crossing was restored ; a light engine 
being taken across. Below, sappers in the leading truck examine another bridge between 
Tamatave and Brickaville. Phnlni. Biitith Official : Crm-n Copi/riqhl 
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BRITISH OPERATIONS AGAINST MADAGASCAR, MAY SEPT., 1942 
On May 5 a combined force attacked Diego Suarez (see special map in p. 2240), which was 
occupied on the 7th. In September it became necessary to control the entire island, and British 
forces landed at Majunga and Morondava ^Sept. 10}. Another British force landed at Tamatave 
on the i8th. Tananarive, the capital, was taken by troops from Majunga on the 23rd. South 
Africans landed at Tulear, in the south, on Sept. 29 and drove north-eastwards. On November 5, 
at the request of the Governor-General, M. Annet, an armistice was signed. 

^Specially drawn for The Second Great War by Ftlix Gordon 


on the west coast, and to Vohemar on 
the east coast. 

By September 12 the troops ad- 
vancing down the west coast had 
occupied Ambanja, de.spite bridge 
demolitions and minor opposition. A 


succe-ssful landing in the Maromandia 
area a few daj’s later, combined with 
a further advance by the troops against 
stiller opposition, sufficed to end all 
re.sistance between these places. 
Hemmed in, the Vichy forces sur- 
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rendered. Brom here, however, the 
advance was slowed up by extensive 
demolitions and road blocks, but never- 
theless the British forces had entered 
Befotaka by September 21. Next 
day saw the completion of the major 
task assigned to them when, occupying 
Antsohihy, they linked up with a 
column which had proceeded north 
from Majunga, thereby controlling the 
Diego Suarez-Majunga road. 

On the east coast British troops 
within two days had occupied Vohemar, 
and were advancing southward. Al- 
though opposition was relatively slight 
the enemy’s delaying actions, the heavy 
rains, and topographical difficulties 
restricted the speed of our troops, so 
that Sahambava, some 150 miles south 
of Diego Suarez, was not occupied until 
September 21, and Antalaha on the 23rd. 

The landing at Morondava — the speed 
and efiectiveness of which took the 
enemy completely by surprise — was 
mainly designed as a diversionary 
attack. No opposition was encountered 
and not a shot was fired. Pushing 
inland, within a few days Mahabo, 
on the road to Ambositra, had been 
occupied by South African troops. 

Meanwhile further troops were being 
speedily landed at Majunga, which 
No. 5 Commando had taken within an 
hour. Within a few hours of the 



SERGEANT WALASI, M.M. 

At a parade in Tananarive Lieut.-General 
Sir William Piatt (left), G.O.C. British Forces, 
decorated three African askaris with the 
Mihtary Medal for gallantry during the 
advance on the Madagascan capital. Here 
Sergeant Walasi, of the Nyasaland Battalion, 
is receiving the medal. 

Photo, British Oj^icial : Crown Copyright 


rapture of the port — the second largest 
111 Madagascar — armoured cars were 
racing inland along the metalled road 
towards the capital, Tananarive. Ka- 
noro Bridge, nearly 100 miles south 
of Majunga, was reached the same 
evening (September 10). But the first 
real objective was the 1,600-foot sus- 
pension bridge over the Betsiboka 
river, about 114 miles from the capital. 
Finding that the central span had been 
dropped into the water by cutting the 
cables, our forces immediately joined 
battle with the defenders, killing ten 
and capturing 47 against British cas- 
ualties of only four wounded : the 
bridge was taken. On September 13 
Maevatanana fell. Three days later the 



Governor-General, M. Annet, announced 
that he was sending plenipotentiaries 
to the British Commander to “ find 
means by which we can cease fighting 
with honour,” and to arrange for nego- 
tiations leading to an armistice. Owing, 
it was thought, to the intervention 
of Vichy at German dictation, the 
British terms for an armistice were 
rejected as “ imacceptable ” the next 
day (September 17). The occupation 
of Andribe, on the Majunga-Tananarive 
road, took place the same day. 

From this point events moved rapidly. 
Following the rejection of the British 
terms, on September 18 a strong 
British force arrived off Tamatave, 
Madagascar’s largest port and con- 
nected with the capital by rail and 
road. Its capture, described by James 
Cooper, Daily Express correspondent 
on the spot, as a “ conversation 
piece,” took only three minutes. At 


DESTROYERS COVERED THE SEPTEMBER LANDINGS 

Early in September 1942, British, South African and East African forces landed at a number of 
points on the west coast of Madagascar to secure control of the island. Here is the scene on one 
of the British destroyers as her 4.7-inch guns fire at a shore target during the operations. 

Photo. Central Pie^s 


5 a.m. the invading force had rounded 
the great reef near the port. A con- 
versation ” (i.e., an e.xchauge of mes- 
sage.s) then took place, during which it 
rapidly became evident that the 
Governor of the town, M. Lenne, was 
merely playing for time. The end of 
the ‘‘ conversation ” ran thus : 

A'a^'a^ Commander (6.40 a.m.) : “ If you 
compel me to bombard, hoist a wiiite flag 
on Government House and on Tanio Point 
lighthouse when you feel you can surrender 
with honour.” 

M, Lenne : No reply. 

Kaval Commander (6.58 a.m.) : ” Do you 
require extension of time limit ? Otherwise 
will open Are at 7.30.” 

M. Lenne (7.5 a.m.) : “ Yes, wc require 
extension of time.” 


\aval Commander (7.15 a.m.): ”1 am 

sending naval envoy in boat. If you fire on 
him I shall bombard.” 

Here the story i.s completed by the 
correspondent referred to above : 

“ Tho test came at 7.85. when tlie envoy 
boat left. Four hundred yards from tlie 
shore they found trouble. I saw tracer 
bullets spla.sh near the boat, which was 
unarmed. The captain and tho crew ducked 
and turned the boat round. The naval 
commander shouted, ‘ Here we go ! ’ That 
was at 7.48. We gave tho motor-launch 
time to get to safety, and at 7.52 we opened 
fire. Inside three minutes white flags were 
lioisted. and at 8.2 women were cycling 
along tho promenade again.” 

By 9.4 the Union Jack flew from the 
Tanio flagstaff, Tamatave was taken. 



royal AIR FORCE LYSANDERS OVER MADAGASCAR 

Much o( the success of the British campaign was due to tireless and many-sided operations of » 
flight of R.A.F. Lysanders. In the initial stages they carried out reconnaissance and anti- 
submarine patrols ; later, during the southern advance, they gave close-bombing support. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


and a new and formidable threat to 
Tananarive was shaping itself. 

In Tamatave the British troops were 
received with great friendliness and, 
thanks to the speed with which the 
town was captured, 
found the docks, air- tothe^ 
port and raihvav intact. _ . , 

Taking full advantage 
of this diversion, the British troops 
on the ilajunga-Tananarive road con- 
tinued their advance towards the 
capital. Fighting a successful engage- 
ment with Vichy forces south of 
Audribe, hy September 21 thev had 
occupied Ankazobe. The fall of this 
important town coincided with that 
of Brickaville, the road and rail 
junction between Tamatave and the 
capital. All the 18 bridges between 
Tamatave and Brickaville had to be 
rebudt before our men could advance. 
On the 23rd the village of Mahitsv, 13 
miles from Tananarive, was taken by 
the Imperial troops advancing from 
the north. 

The next stage, the capture of 
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Tananarive, was not expected to be 
accomplished easilv. On a 4,C>00-foot 
plateau, to which the road rises through 
difficult country in 26 miles. Tananarive 
wa-. situated in the best defended area 
of the island Nevertheless, despite 
strong re.'istance, it was taken on 
September 2.3, our troojis (the Majunga 
contingent) entering the citv to the 
cheers of the people. Few important 
Vichy officials were captured, the 
majoritv of them, including iM. Annet, 
having tied before the arrival of our 
troops. Imniediatelv on his arrival 
(Jen. Platt issued a seven-point jiro- 
clamation : 


1. The e.stahlislinient of niilitarv juris- 
diction. 

2. 'i'lie Ftritish Cnmni.nnd to lie responsiMe 
for tile niaintcM.ini c of l.iw and order and to 
respect ioc.il customs, 

d. I.or.il odicials to rcm.ain at tlicir po.sts 
under ordens of tiic nulit.u'V antliorities, 

4. Crimes to fc fainishcd by milit.ary 
triiiiinals, 

Local civii jurisdiction to continue, 
tiiougli temporarily suspended. 

0. People to return to tlieir normal 
occupations, 

7. The Prcncli flag to continue to be flown 
in Tanan.irivc. 

On September 25 the Foreign Office 
in London announced that, though 
subject temporarily to military juris- 
diction, French sovereignty over Mada- 
gascar would remain unaffected. 

But the fight was not over. On 
September 29 British columms moving 


east from the capital made contact 
With the column advancing from Bricka- 
ville, thu.s securing control of the 
Tananarive-Tamatave railway. An- 
other force advancing south-we.st occu- 
pied Behenjy. Iii the morning of the 
same dav amphibioas South African 
forces had landed at Tiilear, in the 
south-west of the i.sland. It was taken 
Without firing a shot. The biggest battle 
of the whole campaign, however, had 
yet to be fought. Our troops, advancing 
from Behenjy, had occupied both 
Sambaina and Antsirabe meeting negli- 
gible resistance. Farther south these 
troop.s had linked up with others who 


had advanced 2-30 miles from Tamatave, 
thereby bringing nearly all the Mada- 
ga.scar railway .--ystem (over -1.50 miles) 
under Briti.sh control. October 1-1 had 
seen the fall of Ambositra, after a stiff 
fight in which some 170 pri.souers had 
been captured. 

Then came the epic of the Ivnto 
cro.ssroads. The battlefield was a 
.'ix-mile valley through a 5,00(3-foot 
plateau running from south of Ambo^i- 
tra to Ivato. Its rocky ridges and 
ravines were indeed a defenders’ para- 
dise. The u.sual spearhead tactic.s — 
that of following the road and icsing 
armoured ears flanked by infantry to 
nO'C out enemy-held positions — were 
deemed unsathfactory here. M’hile 
British artillery shelled the valley for 
two days other troops made encircling 
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movements during the hours of dark- 
ness. In the early hours of October 
19, despite heavy rain, our men were 
guarding all roacis and positions round 
the defenders. 

Zero hour came, and with it a mist 
which blanketed the whole countryside. 
In the ensuing con- 
fusion of our attack Armistice 

the Vichy forces fled. Signed 
but many found them- 
selve.s surrounded and surrendered. 
Some 8(X) prisoners were taken here, 
including a brigade commander and his 
staff. The end was now near. There 
remained Fianarantsoa as the only 
important town left in Vichy hamLs. 
On October 29 this, too. was taken, 
though not before a hard battle had 
been fought in which our troops took 
some 440 prisoners. M. Annet and 
General Guillemet, commander of the 
Vichy forces, who had been using 
Fianarantsoa as their H.Q., fled south- 
wards. At 2 p.m. on November 5, 
an armistice — requested by M. Annet — - 
was signed between the British and the 
Vichy military authorities. 

It had been a strange campaign. 
Frequently it had been a war of spades 
rather than of rifles, with the local 
native.s working hard for both sides — 
first for the Vichy forces and then for 
the British — destroying bridges, felling 
trees as road blocks, and then changing 
their allegiance as the enemy retreated 
and the British advanced. In different 
phases the canqiaign had been char- 
acterized by stages of unopposed pro- 
gress or of mere token resistance, by 
brief and unexpected battles, by sudden 
and dramatic capitulations. Continual 
drawbacks were the poor communica- 
tions, the pest of flies, tropic heat and 
soaking morning dews, and the ever- 
present threat of malaria. 

It remained to restore to Madagascar 
the freedom and protection that was 
her right. On November 11 it was 
announced that General Paul Legentil- 
homme, Fighting French Commissioner 
for War, had been appointed High 
Commissioner for Maclagascar. On 
December 14 an agreement was con- 
cluiled in London between the British 
Government and the French National 
Committee whereby the provisional 
military administration of Madagascar 
set up after the British occupation was 
to come to an end upon the arrival there 
of the High Commis-iioner, when the 
necessary arrangements had been made 
for the re-establishment of the exerci.se 
of French sovereignty under his author- 
ity. In a statement at this time, General 
de, Gaulle said that the agreement 
obliterated the consequences of “ sad 
events which recently occurred in that 
territorv.” 



FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE TAKES OVER 

On December 14, 1942, Britain signed an agreement with the French National Committee in 
London regarding the administration of Madagascar. The British occupation was to come to 
an end as soon a« possible after the arrival there of General Legentilhomme (left), appointed High 
Commissioner on November ii. Centre, General de Gaulle signs the agreement ; right, Mr, 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary. Photo^ Barram 
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BRITISH OCCUPATION OF MADAGASCAR’S CAPITAL 

East African troops, supported by South African armoured cars and British artillery, entered Tananarive at 5 p.m. 
on September 23. At a parade later the G.O.C., Lieut. -General Sir William Platt, K.C.B., D.S.O., decorated three 
African askaris (see illus., p. 2244). He is seen above taking the salute. Below, landing transport at Majunga, 
occupied by British troops on September 10 PAr,r,„,, Briti.^h Offinnl : ( 'town ropynjht 
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BRITISH COMMANDOS LAND AT MAJUNGA AND TAMATAVE 

British torces landed at Majunga and Morondava, and also captured the island of Nossi Be, on September lo, 1942. 
Below, men of No. 5 Commando leave a transport in assault craft for the attack on Majunga, which fell within an 
hour Eight days later came the call to Tamatave to surrender. The British envoy was fired upon, but after a few 
shells from our warships there was little further opposition ; Commandos are seen at top rushing the beaches there. 
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COMMANDER RYDER’S OWN IMPRESSIONS OF ST. NAZAIRE ATTACK 
Below, our Naval forces return enemy fire, while preparing to land Commando troops. H.M.S. ‘ Camp^ltown ’ rs 
the larger vessel nearer the centre— then about half a mile from her objective. Above, having rammed the lock gate 
(see Ulus., p. 2256), ‘ Campbeltown ’ is discharging her crew on to an M.L. alongside. An M.T.B. is shown coming 
into the Old Entrance to report for orders to the M.G.B. on the left. 

Speeinlly drawn for The Second Great War by Commander B. E. D. Byder, V.C.. B.N. ^ 
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vlbapter 226 

BRITISH COMMANDO RAIDS OF 1942 

Gordon Holman, author of this Chapter, was present at the raid on St. Nazaire, 
on the motor gunboat which served as the headquarters of Commander Ryder 
during the action. He helped to tend the wounded — ‘'under the most difficult 
conditions,' said the official account — and mentioned in dispatches. 

Beginning with the second raid on the Lofotens {December 26, 1941), the 
narrative then describes in turn the raids on Bruneval, on St. Nazaire, 

Boulogne and Le Touquet, and the Commandos part in the Madagascar 

operations 


O N January 1, 1942, a number of 
His Majesty’s ships came home 
to a northern port. Among 
them were destroyers, corvettes and 
tankers, but one had a silhouette which 
would have puzzled the trained observer. 
Her camouflage was similar to the 
others ; she was plentifully if not 
heavily armed — but the hnes were 
hardly those of a ship of war. Those 
who looked curiously at her would have 
been surprised if they could have gone 
aboard. They would have found many 
soldiers — far outnumbering the 
crew — busily engaged in stacking 
small-arms ammunition, gren- 
ades and special equipment, 
ready for disembarkation. Most 
of the men had short-handled 
knives inserted into the side 
seam of the trou.ser.s at con- 
venient hand level. 

They might not have found it 
difficidt to connect these men 
and this scene with a brief 
official communique published 
in tbeir morning newspaper ; 

“ Our light forces returned today 
from combined operations. tVo 
suffered no casualties nor damage, 
and our forces shot down one enemy 
aircraft. They also sank a German 
patrol vessel and completely dis- 
organized the enemy’s sea communic.ition.s 
in an important area . . .” 

It was, in fact, the return of the 
Commandos from Lofoten. It was not 
the first time that the British .special 
service troops had visited the German 
occupation forces in the far northern 
islands which jut out 70 miles to the 
west of Norway. Their very first opera- 
tion had been carried out there nine 
months previously. On that occasion, 
however, the Commandos went incog- 
nito. {See Chapter 188.) 

The second Lofoten raid was the 
northern prong of the first big two-fisted 
attack by our Combined Operational 
forces. The southern prong was the 
spectacular raid on Yaagso and Maaloy 
(see Chapter 188). To reach the Lofoten 
islands in mid-winter entailed a long 
and hazardous journey to well within 
the Arctic circle. A big responsibility 
rested with the Royal Navy : the 
senior officer of the small expeditionary 


force was Rear-Admiral L. H. K. 
Hamilton, D.S.O., whose father and 
grandfather had also been admirals. 
The land forces (No. 12 Commando) 
were led by Lieut. -Col. S. S. Harrison, 
M.C., R.A. ■ 

Addressing the soldiers aboard the 
Commando ship before the expedition 
set forth. Admiral Hamilton said, “ I 
think I can give you the opportunity to 
kill a few Germans, and there will be 
other occasions on which we may have 
a certain amount of fun. I am confident 


that you will deliver the goods in every 
way.” During the long passage north- 
ward, when the Commando ship was 
escorted and screened by the light- 
cruiser flagship, destroyers and cor- 
vettes, the enemy was not once sighted. 
The weather was bitterly cold — spray 
from the bow-waves of the ships turned 
into sharp, face-stinging icicles before 
it could drop back into the sea. The 
guns had to be constantly oiled with a 
special thin lubricant. 

In the Commando ship there was a 
ste.idy daily routine, and when the 
soldiers were not sharing watches with 
the sailors they were to be found on the 
troop-decks, quietly cleaning and re- 
cleaniug their weapons. Tommy-guns, 
rifles and revolvers were frequently 
taken to pieces and put together again ; 
hand grenade.s were primed and ex- 
plosive charges made ready. With the 
Commandos were a number of Nor- 
wegian troops. Their toughness was an 


eye-opener even to the British special 
service men. Long after ice had begun 
to form on the decks thev' continued to 
make up their nightly “ shake-downs ” 
in the open rather than in the warm 
interior of the .ship. 

At 6 a.m. on Bo.xing morning (Dec. 
26, 1941) the throb of the ship's engines 
.suddenly ceased and among the Com 
mandos, ready and waiting, there ran 
the words, " We are there.” They said 
them grimly and c.xpectantly. It was a 
moment they had been looking forward 
to for a long time. On deck it was 
pitch-black. Eyes which had 
|)ur])osely been getting u.sed to 
darkness strained to get a first 
glimjt.se of the objective. One or 
two lights, real or imaginary, were 
seen, but it was impossible to 
say whether these belonged to 
ships or were on land. Then 
there came a dramatic discovery. 
The light in the mid-distance 
appeared to improve and one or 
two of those gazing intently 
over the dark, cold sea pointed 
to what they said was a high 
bank of mist or fog. Others 
looked, and then one man put 
into words the half-formed 
thoughts of the majority : 
■■ That is not fog ; it's laud ' ” he said. 
He was right. The great jagged faci- 
of the Norwegian islands began to show 
itself distinctly. Covered with snow 
.almost from the W'ater’s 
edge, it towered into Lofotens 

the sky, the whitenes.s .\gain 

ca.stiiig off its own 
mysterious light, brighter than the 
sombre dome of the heavens. With 
no more fuss than if thev had been 
going ashore in England the Com- 
mando troops climbed quietly into the 
landing craft, the first of which slipped 
away towards the shore while others 
were still being lowered into the water. 
A strange sight told those remaining in 
the ship that the first landing had been 
made. As the British troops --et foot 
ashore in th(“ little village of Reine the 
news of their coming ran like wildfire 
before them, so that they were heralded 
by a rapidly extending " snake ” of 
twinkling lights as cottage after cottage 



SECOND RAID ON LOFOTENS 
On March 3-4, 1941, Nos. 3 and 4 Commandos had landed 
on Vest Vaago and Ost Vaago (see p. 1888) to destroy fish-oil 
plants. The second landings, by No. 12 Commando, were 
made on December 26 in order to occupy temporarily Reine 
and Moskenes on the island of Moskenesoy. while another 
British combined force wa« raiding South Vaagso. 
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ROYAL NAVY’S PART IN SECOND LOFOTEN RAID 

The senior officer who led the expeditionary force to the Lofoten Islands on Boxing Day, 1941, 
was Rear-Admiral L. H. K. Hamilton, D.S.O. (below;. The raid was part of the wider operations 
which took in also the landings on Vaagso and Maaloy, to the south. Top. anti-aircraft pom- 
poms on a British warship in Kirke Fjord 
Ph'yfn'. /in'tisfi ><ll Copt/Hoff' 


caino to life. It luid boon one of tboir 
lioiiv. to meet a Gorman first, but it 
turnod out that no Nazi< were living in 
Reine and it was a flabbergasted 
Norwegian who met them and, having 
recovered his senses, ran hot-foot to 
tell the townspeople. 

A rocket fired from the shore told of 
the succe.ssful accomplishment of the 
ta'k in Reine, which included blowing up 


Success 

Reine 


a junction-box and .-ec- 
tions of the cable run- 
ning to the mainland. 
The Commando ship 
and her escort at once moved off 
down the coast to iMoskenes and 
Sorvageu, wliere "some more calls had 
to be paiil.” The grey daylight of 
tlie Arctic winter had come by the 
time thc'c objectives were reached. It 
was obvious that the Germans ashore 
must see the ships in the bay. WTiat 
they would make of them was another 
matter. 


With the least pO"ible delay landing 
parties left in the flat-bottomed boats. 
A' they got inshore Other Naval craft 
and Commando reinforcements waited 
tor enemy reactions. None were to be 
seen, lint the rocket signal of success 
did not come. Instead, a Navv signal 
lamp winked the message that it was 
“ O.K. to enter the little harbour.” 
Again it had been found that no Germans 
were in the small towiishiji of wooden 
houses. They liail been so cold- 
shouldered by the luhaliitants that thev 
had taken themselves up to their 
observation and signal post at the light- 


liouse to live. The success sign.il was 
delayed while the Commandos, weanne 
their hea\ \ Aietic kit with tvind- 
helmet and leather mittens, stalked the 
enemy in his semi-inountaiu retreat 
Commandos and Norwemaii s„l,liars 
alike were given a movnmlv warm 
reception by the inhabitants. ' In th,. 
midst of hajipy s,.,me.s. with the visitors 
distributim; presents „f rotlee, chocolate 
newspapers and tobacco, the expected 
lOcket went up A little later there 
was a strangely elorpient hu.sli as tlie 
Aorwpgians watched a file of men 
des, -ending the snow -covered hill 
towards the boat. Their German 



opjaessoi.s were leaving Lofoten, their 
arms raised in the face of the Com- 
mandos’ tommy-guns. The eiiemv hinl 
offered no resistance to the Briti.sh, wlio 
had walked right into the one bi_r 
cummoii room where eight German - 
were. The British force then retnrne-i 
to Reme and entered the fjord. All tl.e 
vessels, with the exception of a destroy. : 
suard. coolly dropped anchor, not or.e 
of them more than a quarter of a nii 
from the shore. So setth'd did the foie.- 
become that Commandos actually wee - 
ashore for training purposes ! 


‘ Arethusa ’ 
Escapes 
Bombs 


On the second morning the German 
all their northern coastal shipping wit 
supplies for their Russian front held tty 
macle their first attack. A seaplae- 
dropped a bomb close 
to H.M.S. “ ArethiLsa,” 
the flagship, without 
doing any real damagm 
Met by an A. A. barrage which nimble 
around the almost land-locked fjord Iik 
a mighty thunder-.storm, the Nazi plan 
flew off and crashed into the sea. Mean 
while, the Commandos, thoroughly dis- 
appointed that no big fighting had con- 
their way, methodically collected Ger- 
man and quisling prisoners, blew up 
radio-stations and anything likely to b 
helpful to the enemy, and helped tl 
Navy capture several enemy vessel- 


AVheii it was decided that no furth' ' 
u.seftil purpose could be serv'ed by wh: 
was nothing more than a raidin. 
force. Admiral Hamilton gave tl - 
signal and the British ve.sscls. iir ■ 
which a number of loyal Norwegiar - 
hail been taken as passengers, sails. ■ 
for home. The whole expedition wr 
l arried out without loss. 


Before we set down the record ' 
tlie other fine achievements of th 
Commandos it may he as well ’ 
coiLsider how this outstanding fightii 
force was produced. The foundatio 
having been laid (see Chapter 18S), Lor 
Louis -Moimtbatten took over in Octob'- 
lytl. and it soon became apparent tlw 
Combined O])eratioiis was to go froi 
strength to strength, with the Com- 
mando- as its spearhead. The purpo- 
was (-lear — to harass the enemy and to 
make tin- best use of our sea power is 
striking at him on land, up and down 
the bioad front to which he had, by hi- 
'ery conquests, committed himself. 
The first aim was to weld the soldier.-, 
sailor- and airmen of this special force 
into a united body. All training wa- 
dirccted towards giving everv man a 
full understanding of each branch of 
combined ojierations. The Commando 
soldiers, for instance, knew much about 
the liandling of boats and landing craft. 
On one occasion a sergeant brought 
back an assault landing craft from the 




other side of the Channel when all the 
Naval personnel had been killed or 
wounded. 

The motto of Combined Operations, 
“ United We Conquer,” was before the 
Commandos throughout their arduous 
training. Special service troops took 
great pride in achievement, even during 
training. Frequently they were called 
upon to show great endurance. There 
were long marches — one unit marched, 
in fighting kit, 63 miles in less than 
24 hours — with extended periods spent 
out in the open in all kinds of weather ; 
special assault courses where nothing 
but live ammunition was used ; the 
swimming of rivers and the climbing of 
high chfis. To make the men self- 
reliant they were often required to find 
and cook their own food when carrying 
out exercises ; the Commando soldier, 
unlike his brothers in the more regular 
formations, was frequently left without 
orders. He must prove himself, above 
all, a thinking soldier. 

The assault was fundamentally the 
job of the Commando. The soldiers, 
therefore, must face an intensive training 
in this highly specialized form of war- 

„ . , fare. Their nerve and 

„ . 1 - j phvsical condition had 

Specialized i ^ ^ , 

T . ■ to be tested under con- 

® ditiona so akin to actual 
battle that, when they were in the real 
thing,” they would behave as they would 
on the training courses. There were long 
periods, however, when the training of 
the troops was closely linked with the 
Navy and R.A.F. Men from all thiee 
services then worked a.- a team, 
combining their expert knowledge of 
modern fighting methods on land, on 
sea, and in the air. 

Aircraft played a very important part 
in the next notable raid of 1942 — the 
attack at Bruneval, not far from Le 
Havre in Northern France, on the 
night of February 27-28. The R.A.F. 
and men of an Airborne division com- 
bined to make the attack, and the Navv 
carried out the subsequent evacuation. 
It was decided that a German radio- 
location j)ost at Bruneval .should be put 
out of action. It was known that the 
enemy attached enough importance to 
this post to have it defended by about 
a hundred men and nearly a score of 
strong-points. Within easy distance, 
too, there were very large German 
force.s, including an armoured unit. 

Plans were most carefully made. It 
was only by split-second timing that 
complete .success could be achieved. 
The parachute troop.s were flown to the 
attack in WTiitleys under the command 
of Wing Commander Pickard, D.S.O. 
The soldiers themselves were com- 
manded by Major .1. D. Frost, of the 
■liSi 


Gameron Highlanders. In the planes 
they sang songs until they received the 
signal ■■ Prepare for action.” They 
dropped on to snow-covered ground and, 
although some of the party went slightly 
astray, immediately attacked the radio- 
location station and another building. 
They killed six out of the first seven 
Germans they met and occupied the 
station. Flight Sergeant Cox (an R.A.F. 
radio expert who had volunteered 
to go on the raid) and Airborne division 
engineers at once got to work on the 
apparatus. Other German forces came 
into action, and they had to work under 
heavy fire. The engineers performed 
their task quickly and well and the 



parachute troops began their withdrawal 
to the beaches. 

There were stdl .some strong enemy 
po.sts to be overcome and lights seen 
moving along the road suggested 
that Nazi reinforcements were being 
rushed up. A section of troops had 
been sent to cover the withdrawal of 
the airborne men from the beaches, but 
when the raiders got to the cliff edge 
they found that the beach had not vet 
been occupied by our forces. They 
joined in the attack on the Germans who 
were trying to prevent them getting 
away, and the occupants of one enemy 
pillbox were completely wiped out with 
accurately thrown grenades. Then, at 
about 2.30 a.m. on the 2Sth. the Naval 
forces (under the command of Com- 
mander F. N. Cook) riLshed the assault 
landing craft to the beach. The men 
who had come by air and attacked the 
enemy on land with complete success 
now began their journey back to 
England by sea — under heavy fire from 
the frustrated Germans, gathering in 
force on the cliff top. Despite the 
speed with which they had had to work, 
the British parachute troops found time 
to collect several prisoners and bring 
them away. Our losses were one killed, 
seven wounded and seven missing. 

Next in sequence comes the most 
spectacular raid of the period — one of the 
most daring enterprises of this or any 
other war — the attack on the strongly 
fortified Nazi-held base of St. Nazaire. 
It was on the night of March 27-28, 
1942, that a comparatively small Com- 
bined Operations force stormed its w.iy 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ‘ RADIO DISLOCATION ’ 

This IS what the official account in * Combined Operations ’ facetiously termed the successful 
attack on the radio-location station at Bruneval on the night of February 27-28, 1942. Top, 
Major J, D. Frost, of the Cameronians, who led the airborne troops and won the M.C. for his 
bravery. Below (examining a German helmet), Wmg Commander Pickard, D.S.O., D.FX., 
who commanded the squadron ot Whitleys which dropped our parachutists. 
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PARACHUTISTS’ COUP AT 
BRUNEVAL 

In the cabin in a shallow pit near the chff-edge 
was the German radio-locator. The men guarding 
the post lived in the villa a little farther back. 
After this close-range photograph (right) had 
been taken by the R.A F. a true-to-Iife model was 
constructed for the instruction of the airborne 
troops who made the highly successful raid on the 
night of February 27-28. 1942. The post (marked 
R D F ‘ IS also shown m the top photograph near 
the ' isolated house.’ Whitley bombers transported 
the airborne raiders to the scene, while our Naval 
forces covered their withdrawal and brought them 
home The locator was destroyed, and our 
casualties were only one killed, seven wounded, 
and seven missing. 

Ojp.uij i_ ( np.j,njht 





up the estuary of the Loire and, fighting 
with reckless gallantry, smashed up vital 
military installations in a manner 
altogether out of proportion to the size 
of the force. The “ Number One 
Objective” was the huge dry dock which 
gave the Germans a retreat and a repair 
base for their largest warships, such as 
did not exist elsewhere between the 
Straits of Dover and the Mediterranean. 


Leaders 
at St. 
Nazaire 


The force that achieved such amazing 
results set off from England on March 26 
and, taking a devious course, was still 
some way from St. Nazaire when night 
fell on March 27. It 
consi.sted of two cover- 
ing destroyers, H.M.Ss. 
“Atherstone” and 
Tynedale,” the ex-American destroyer 
Campbeltown,” a motor gunboat, a 
motor torpedo-boat and 16 motor 
launches. Commander R. E. D. Ryder 
was in command of the Naval force, and 
Lieut. -Colonel A. C. Newman, of the 
Essex Regiment, led the Number Two 
Commando and special service units 
attached to it. The Commando troops 
were carried in the “ Campbeltown ” and 
all the little vessels of this miniature 
fleet. The two covering destroyers were 
detailed to patrol outside the estuary. 

Xt 8 p.m, on the night of March 27 the 
whole force, which had been moving 
slowly southward, suddenly swung roimd 
and headed north-east at high speed 
towards the mouth of the Loire. At 
first it was a lovely moonlight night, 
but as the ships approached the French 
coast a slight mist was encountered, 
such as is often found iu that area at that 


time of the year. It had been hoped 
that this slight natural cover would be 
available. It persisted as the Camp- 
beltown ” and her entourage raced 
shorewards, and was undoubtedly some- 
thing of a handicap to the R.A.F. 
bombers, which flew in to bomb the 
dock area and distract the attention of 
the enemy. Only one or two slight fire.s 
were burning when the Naval and 
Commando force arrived. 

The planes, however, did serve a 
double purpose. They certainly dis- 
tracted the enemy, and the A.A. fire 
they compelled him to put up helped 
Lieut, A. R. Green, R.N., in his task as 
navigator. It was the magnificently 
accurate work of this officer which 
brought the force right into the mouth 
of the Loire shortly before 1 a.m. on 
the 28th. The motor gunboat, under 
the command of Lieut. D. M. C. Curtis, 
R.N.V.R., led the way, with the 
“ Campbeltown ” hard on her heels and 
the M.L.s strung out in two long lines 
astern. For several minutes after the 
Germans located the vessels they appar- 
ently found it hard to believe that it 
was an enemy force. They did not open 
fire, but instead challenged with signals. 
Then the searchlights, which had been 
patterning the sky, were suddenly swung 
down to sea level. They were bright 
enough to dazzle those in the small 
British craft, and every vessel was 
picked out as if it were daylight. 
For the first time the Germaas saw the 
“ Campbeltown,” by this time well up 
the estuary, but still more than a mile 
and a half from her objective. Lying 




Cmdr. R. E. D. RYDER, 
V.C., R.N. 

Commanded the Naval force 
in the attack on St. Nazaire 
(March 27-28, 1942). The 
escape ot his ‘ flagship,’ an 
which was the last 
ship to leave the scene, was 
almost a miracle,’ said 
the citation announcing the 
award of his V.C. 


Able Seaman W. A, SAVAGE, 
V,C, 

A pom-pom layer in the 
M.G.B. which acted as Com- 
mander Ryder's H.Q. during 
the action, he worked his for- 
ward gun completely exposed. 
He blew off the top of a German 
pillbox and was killed on the 
way out of harbour by shell- 
fire from the shore. 


Lt.-Cmdr. S. H. BEATTIE, 
V.C., R.N. 

Commanded the destroyer 
'Campbeltown,' which, laden 
with explosives, rammed the 
lock gates at St. Nazaire, 
was scuttled there, and blew 
up later. Taken prisoner, the 
citation of his V.C. was read 
to him long after by the 
German camp commandant. 
G.P.U. 


/Viofo.s'. Keystone ; Planet Xetrs , 



Lieut.-Colonel A. C. NEWMAN 
He led No. 2 Commando and special service 
units in the attack on the docks at St. Nazaire, 
night of March 27—28, 1942. His force (34 
officers and 178 other ranks) had to be left 
behind ; after a gallant fight against im- 
possible odds Lieut-Col. Newman and other 
survivors were taken prisoner. 

Ph<‘lo, Official Oioivn Copynyht 


Prepares 
to Ram 


concealed on her decks were tbe Com- 
mando troops, who were “ going all the 
way ” with her — and a bit farther. 

The sight of the de.stroyer galvanized 
the Germans into action. The first burst 

of tracer shells fired, _ _ ^ i. 

^ , .,-1 , ‘Campbeltown 

at her from the .shore 

began the action, wliich 
in its closeness, in- 
tensity and fury was both numbing and 
awe-inspiring. “ Campbeltown,” speci- 
ally gunned for the occasion, replied at 
once with a withering fire, which momen- 
tarily silenced the German positions. 
Then guns blazed forth from every 
direction. The whole channel was 
canopied with green and red tracers 
from the shores ; enemy flak ships spat 
fire at point-blank range ; pillboxes on 
the moles seemed to complete the circle 
and, from the sea. our own fire went 
liack with equal intensity. The motor 
gunboat rushed past a German flak ship 
which was almost directly in the path of 
the ‘‘ Campbeltown." For a moment 
both vessels concentrated their guns on 
the flak ship and she burst into flames. 


Lt.-Cmdr. S. H. Beattie, command- 
ing the ‘‘ Campbeltown,” handling his 
ship with a superb indifference to the 
terrific cannonade, increased speed as he 
headed for the huge metal gate of the 
dry dock. With his own guns still 
blazing away he took the ” Campbel- 
town ” with a mighty crash right into 
the gate — so that her bows, reinforced 
with concrete, cut through it and the 
ship reared up at a crazy angle. In his 



WHAT THE ATTACK ACHIEVED AT ST. NAZAIRE 

Top. before the raid by British combined forces on March 27-28, 1942 : (i) lock gate at outer end 
of Forme Ecluse, which gave entrance to the Bassin de Penhouet ; (2) swing bridge and lock 
at entrance to Bassin de St. Naaaire and submarine pens ; (3) building housing machinery to 
work inner lock gate. Below, after the raid : (la), the outer gate broken away and Wing against 
western side of dock ; (3a), wrecked machinery building. The machinery for the outer gate, on 
the W. side of the dock near (lat, was also put out of commission. (Photographs taken by 
R A.F. reconnaissance planes.* /Vio/os. Biilhh nffical : Vron-n Cop-ri'iht 


iletrnniuation to atltiove the main pur- 
pose of the raid ho had taken the old 
American do'troyer to her lu'-t re.sting 
place at almost ttvice the specified speecl. 

Meanwhile, the M.L.s fought their 
way iiwhore a little lower down the estu- 
ary. More than one by this time were 
in tlames, but they still fought deadly 
duels with solid German pillboxes. In 
-ome ca-es they were so clo-e that the 
enemy behind the thick concrete were 
able to lob hand grenade.s into the 
Hriti'h vcnsoIs. M.L. No. 0. coniinaiided 
by Lieut. T. D. L. Platt, met this form 
of attack. Lieut. T. M'. Hovd in M.L. 
No. 8 immediately went to his assistance. 


In this inferno of battle the time came 
for the Commando troops to play their 
part. Already the special service men 
who had taken passage for the great 
adventure in " Campbeltown ” '\veie 
ashore. With their packs of hi-di 
explosives tied to their backs the 
demolition experts raced to tlieir 
appointed tasks while the small bands 
of covering soldiers took eominaud of 
the immediate vicinity. Tn tlie red 
glow of the fires .started hv the R.A.F 
and the light from burning M.L.s was 
added the swelling blaze of buildings 
and dock installations sufferiiif: at tlie 
hands of tl.e Commandos. 


Some of the troop.s in the M.L.s 
scrambled ashore, although the sma'l 
imarmoured British vessels were not 
strong enough to overcome the enemv 
fortified positions on and around the 
Old Mole, which would have been a ke'- 
point in our operations. Lient.-Coloue 
Newman watched the scene from the 
bridge of the motor gunboat, and at ,■ 
moment when he must have known tier 
any hopes of getting off those alreiub 
ashore were extremely slender, iusistc . 
on landing with his handful of heau 
quarters officers and men. The motci 
gunboat put them ashore close to ti. 

“ Campbeltown ” and also picked up 
number of Naval survivors and woundi ■ . 
Commando men from that ship. 

The Germans were still firing fei‘ 
ciousiy from their many gun position 
although the gallant little fleet that ha 
>ailed, with White Ensigns flying, int 
the enemy stronghold 
an hour or so earlier „ 
was now sadly depleted. 

The slim motor tor- 
[ledo-boat had come right up to the o’ 
dock near the “ Campbeltown,” ai. 
Lieut. R. C. M. V. Wynn had fire . 
his delayed-action torpedoes at tl. 
gates. Then came a moment whci . 
apart from burning craft, only tl.- 
M.G.B. and one M.L. remained 
the harbour. They attacked a Gernu.' 
pillbox at close range. Able Seam;’ ’ 
Savage, on the exposed forward gun ■ ‘ 
the M.G.B., blew the top off it. Most ■ i 
the crew of the M.G.B. were wound' - 
and also on board were the wound' 
from the “ Campbeltown.” 

The M.L. in company with Cm 
mander Ryder's small flagship was - 
on fire a few minutes later, and tls 
the order was given for the M.G.B. ' ■ 
attempt the desperate run down t: 
estuary. For mile after mile she wc : 
at full speed towards the open si‘. 
subject to the terrific fire of every gt • 
in the German defences. Six she. ■ 
penetrated a petrol tank, but it did i" 
explode. Her escape, even from t’ 
German heavy guns at the mouth ■ 
the estuary, wh.s sub.^equently de.scrib' - 

in the citation accompanying the awai'. 

of the Victoria Cross to Command' ■ 
Ryder as “ almost a miracle.” Ah" 
Seaman Savage was killed by a sL'' 
splinter from tlie last German salvo: 1"' 
received the iiosthumon.s award of tic 

v.c. 

Meanwhile, ashore, the Comiiian'li' 
troops were fighting on. Under 
Colonel Newman’s command were -M 
officers and 224 other ranks. Not all 
of these got ashore ; at least three "f 
the M.L.s were forced to leave tli'- 
estiiary without disembarking any of 
the men thev carried. Of the total force 
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AFTER THE RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE AT LE TOUQU 
Soecial Service troops under Major K. R. S. Trevor landed on enemy-occupied 
c^t in the Boulogne-Le Touquet area early on June 4. 1942- course o 

hour they gained e^remely valuable information. The Royal Nai^ 
escort and the R.A.F. gave fighter cover. Our casualties were slight. P 
cental’ Commandos in tLr landing craft making the return journey across the 
Channel. Below, landing on the English shore after the crossing. 

Photos. BrltMi Official : Crown Copyright : “ The Times ’ 
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34 officers and 178 other ranks were 
left behind. Months were to elapse 
before the story of how this gallant 
band continued the fight in the face of 
overwhelming odds could be told. Then 
it came from three of them who, showing 
indomitable courage and resource and 
with luck on their side, e.scaped and 
returned to Britain. 

They told how Colonel Newman 
rallied his men and, when it became 
apparent that there was no chance for 
them to get away as had been planned, 
„ . issued three orders : 

^ . That they were to do 

their be.st to get back 
to England ; that there 
was to be no surrender until all ammu- 
nition was used up; and that they were 
not to surrender at all if they could 
help it. Siurounded by the growing 
forces of the enemy, the Commando 
men fought their way from the dock 
area, crossing an iron bridge under 
withering machine-gun fire. As enemy 
unit.s appeared in the streets this small 
band of Britons coolly waited until they 
could shoot them down at point-blank 
range. A sergeant-major, with bullets 
in his shoulder, arms and legs, fought 
on with them. 

Colonel Newman continued to lead 
them with the utmost courage, and it 
was he who eventually gave the order 
for them to .split tip, according to a pre- 
arranged plan, and attempt to break 
through to open country. The coming 
of daylight proved a great handicap, and 
there is no doubt that this enabled the 
enemy to isolate and rapture most of the 
small parties. Colonel Newman himself 
was made prisoner, and the enemy also 


captured Lieut. -Commander Beattie, 
who subsequently received the award of 
the third V.C. of the expedition. No 
awards to the Commando troops could be 
made until their splendid Commanding 
Officer was free and could make his report. 

The final glory of St. Nazaire came 
with the blowing up of the massive 
explosive charges in the “ Campbel- 
town,” which completely wrecked the 
entrance to the dry dock so that a year 
later it was still out of commission. 
Forty important German officers and 
technicians are said to have lost their 
lives in this explosion. Such was the 
confusion when the delayed-action tor- 
pedoes fired by Lieut. Wynn went off 
that the Nazis opened fire again — on 
one another. Of those who manned 
the “Campbeltown” and the little 
vessels which carried the Commandos, 
34 officers and 151 ratings were killed 
or missing out of a total of 62 officers 
and 291 ratings. For the heroes of St. 
Nazaire the cost was heavy in proportion 
to their numbers ; in relation to their 
magnificent achievements, it was fan- 
tastically light. 

The next notable raid came on April 
22, 1942, when the Commandos made a 
bghtning attack in the neighbourhood 
of Boulogne. This, however, might be 
included in what Combined Operations 
would regard as “ routine raids.” An- 
other of the same type was carried out 
on the Casquets lighthouse in the 
Channel Islands on September 2, 1942, 
when prisoners were taken and useful 
information obtained. 

One other raid in 1942 across the 
Channel should be recorded, however — 
that between Boulogne and Lc Touquet 


FINAL ORDERS TO LOVAT’S BOULOGNE RAIDERS 

Every man with his equipment returned from the reconnaissance raid carried out in the early 
morning of April 22, 1942, near Boulogne, Major Lord Lovat, who is seen here giving last orders 
to the officers of his small Commando force, said afterwards that they penetrated enemy defences 
along a frontage of 800 yards. Fifty-three regiments were represented in this band of elite troops. 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 



in the early hours of June 4. It was 
a large-scale reconnaissance and the 
special service troops, under Major 
K. E. S. Trevor, landed on the beaches 
and advanced over the dunes. They 
shot up German gun positions, cut their 
way through the barbed wire and went 
some distance inland. Meanwhile the 
enemy, in much confusion, were firing 
at one another. Our troops withdrew 
with only slight casualties after obtain- 
ing valuable information. 


Commando men played a vital role 
in the storming of Diego Suarez on May 
5, 1942, when the French island of 
Madagascar was prevented from falling 
into the hands of the - , 

.A.xis. The full story is 
told in Chapter 225, guarez 

but a word may be 
given here on the task performed by 
No. 5 Commando. With a company 
of the East Lancashires it was to land 
at the N. end of Courrier Bay, capture 
two coastal defence batteries, and push 
east to take the village of Diego Suarez 
and secure the peninsula on which that 
village lay. Across a narrow channel 
only three-quarters of a mile wide was 
Antsirabe, which, with the peninsula 
to its east, was the objective of another 
party. The main landings were to be 
made at three points on Ambararata 
Bay, to the south of the point where the 
Commandos and East Lancashires were 


to go ashore. 

At 4.30 a.m. on May 5 the Commando 
men with the East Lancashires landed 
without opposition and overcame the 
only battery found (viz., at Windsor 
Castle). The Commandos then pushed 
on to storm Diego Suarez, which fell a 
little after 4 p.m. The French were taken 
by surprise, for they had not expected an 
attack from Courrier Bay on account of 
its difficult approach — made more dan- 
gerous by mines. The operation proved 
a critical one and its success was vital 
for that of the entire plan. By May 7 
the whole area was in our hands. 


Further action became necessary in 
the autumn, and No. 5 Commando 
landed at Majunga, which they took in 
less than an hour. A few days later 
they captured Tamatave. During the 
Majunga attack our Naval force at the 
beaches was harassed by snipers and 
operations were held up for some time 
until the Naval Beach Commando saved 
the situation by Lewis gunfire and 
grenades. (See illus., p. 2248.) 

In major and minor attacks, the in- 
spiring, hard-hitting British Commandos 
went many times during a memorable 
year across the wide no-man’s-land of 
the sea and struck doughty blows in the 
name of Freedom and of all freedom- 
loving people. 
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Diary of the War 
MAY and JUNE. 1942 


May 1,1942. Mandalay evacuated. Air 
offensive begins against Malta. Daylight 
sweeps and bombing raids by R.A.F. over 
France and occupied territory. 

May 2. British troops on north bank of 
Irrawaddy withdrawn. Dr. Evatt arrives 
in Britain. U.S. Lease- Lend e:itcndod to 
Iraq and Persia. Brazil and Paraguay 
break off relations with Hungary. 

May 3. Japanese capture Bhamo. 
Night. — U.S. bombers betriii serifs of 
raids on Rangoon ; fTernians bomb 
.iHexandj’ia ; air raid on Exeter. 

Mav 4. Japanese invasion fleet at- 
tacked off Solomon Is. by U.S. Na\al 
and air forces. Japanese land on Cor- 
regidor. Mr. R. G. Casey arrives at 
Cairo. Uruguay breaks off relations with 
Hungary. Night. — Air raids on British 
south-coast towns. R.A.F. bomb Bkuda 
works at Pilsen, 

May 5. British force lands on Mada- 
gascar. 

May 6. Loss of H.M. destroyer 

Jaguar ” aimed. Corregidor garrison 
surrenders. 

May 7, Battle with Japanese fleet 
resumed in Coral Sea. Lord Gort trans- 
ferred from Gibraltar to Malta as 
Governor and C.-in-C. British occupy 
Diego Suarez. 

May 8, German offensive in Kerch 
peninsula. Japanese capture Akyab and 
Myitkina. Night, — R.A.F. bomb Warne- 
mueude. 

May 9. Japanese fleet in Coral Sea 
withdraws northward, having suffered 
heavy losses. U.S. aircraft carrier 
•• Lexingt(m” and a de.stroyer lost. U.S. 
negotiations with V'ichy authorities in 
Martinique. 

May 10. Mr. Churchill in a broadcast 
warns Germany of Allied retaliation if 
enemy uses gets against Russians. 

Mav 11. H.M. destroyers “ Lively,” 
” Kipling ’* and ” Jackal ” sunk by air 
attack in Mediterranean. Enemy sub- 
marine sinks freighter in St. Lawrence 
river. 

May 13. Timoshenko launches offensive 
in Kharkov region ; Russians on Kerch 
peninsula withdraw. 

May 15. British forces retreating troin 
Burma reach India. Costa Rica declares 
war on Hungary and Rumania. 

May 16. Germans capture Kerch. 

May 17. Loss of H.M. corvette 
” Hollyhock ” anned. German cruiser 
“ Prinz Eugen ” attacked by Fleet Air 
Arm off Norway. 

May 18. Admiral Sir Henry Harwood 
apptd. to Mediterranean Command ; 
(Adm. Cunningham goes to Washington 
as head of Admiralty delegation.) 

May 19. United Nations’ Air Training 
Conference in Ottawa. Gorman counter- 
offensive S.E. of Kharkov. Night. — 
R.A.F, raid Mannheim. Air raid on 
HuU. 

May 20. Russians attack at Taganrog. 


May 21. Japanese offensive in 
kiang. Heavy R.A.F. offensive in Libya. 

May 24. General Stilwell with staff 
reaches Delhi from Burma. 

Mav 25. Night. — R.A.F. begin series 
of raids on 3Iessina. 

May 26. Anglo-Soviet Treaty signed 
in London. German offensive in Libya. 

May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich. Gestapo 
chief in Prague, wounded by bomb and 
shots ; dies on June 4. 

May 28. In Libya the Gormans with- 
draw through gaps in British minefields. 

May 29. In J.ibya, fierce tank battl.*^ 
in Knightsbridge region. Mexico de- 
clares war on Axis Powers (as from 
ISIay 22 ). Night. — Raids by R.A.F. on 
Gennevillicrs power station, the Gnoine- 
et-Rhone works and the Goodrich factory 
near Paris. 

May 30. (Jcneral Mason Macfariane 
apptd. Governor of Gibraltar. Chinese 
forct^s evacuate Kinhwa in Chekiang. 
Night. — Raid by 1,130 R.A.F. bombeis 
on Cologne. 

May 31. Night. — Air raid on Canter- 
bury. Attack on Sydney harbour by four 
Japanese midget submarines ; all lost. 

June 1, 1942. In Libya Gormans widen 
gaps in British minefields. Loss of H.M. 
cruiser Trinidad ” anned. Daylight 
bombing raids by R.A.F. on Franco and 
occupied territory. Night. — Air raid on 
Ipswich ; 1,036 R.A.F. bombers raid 

Essen. 

June 2. U.S. Lease-Lcnd agreement 
with China. Night. — Raid on Canterbury. 

June .3, Rommel’s forces overrun 
British 150th Brigade near Knightsbridge. 
Japanese aircraft bomb U.S. Naval h<i'-e 
of Dutch Harbour in Aleutians. Major 
G. Lloyd George apptd. Minister of Fuel, 
Light and Power. 

June 4. Midway Island beats off 
Japanese air and sea attack. BritLii 
counter-attacks fail to halt Rommel’s 
advance. Commando raid on French 
coast between Boulogne and Touquet. 
Anglo-Belgian military and economic 
agreement signed. Hitler visits Manner- 
heira in Finland, 

June 5. Germans open heavy offensive 
against Sevastopol. U.S.A. declares war 
on Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria ; 
warns Japan of retaliation in kind if gas 
is used against any of United Nations. 
Night. — Raid on Ruhr by R.A.F. 

June 6, Night. — R.A.F. raid on Emden : 
Germans raid Canterbury. 

June 7. Rommel opens heavy attack 
on Bir Hacheim, held by Free French 
force under General Koenig. 

.lune 8. V iscount Swinton apptd. 
British Minister in West Africa. 

June 9. Anned. that H.M. submarine 
“ Turbulent ” had sunk an Italian de- 
stroyer and four ships in Mediterranean. 

June 10. German offensive under Von 
Bock on Kharkov sector. In reprisal for 


death of Heydrich Germans det-troy the 
village of Lidice, near Kladno, in Czecho- 
slovakia : all men shot, and the women 
and children deported. Night. — Garrison 
of Bir Hacheim withdrawn on the 
C.-in-C. ’s orders. 

June 11. Night. — American Liberator 
bombers attack oilfields of Ploesti. in 
Rumania. 

June 12. Germans threaten Tobruk 
after a tank battle S.E. of Knights- 
bridge. 

June 13. British tanks deft-ated with 
heavy losses at Knightsbridge. Rommel 
advances on Tobruk. Japanese land on 
Attu. in Aleutians. Loss of H.M. sub- 
marine ” Olympus ” anned. 

June 14. In face of outflanking threat 
in Gazala sector, General Ritchie with- 
draws British forces there. 

June 15. British forces withdraw from 
Knightsbridge. 

June 16. British convoy from (bbr.iltat 
fights its way, after continuous attack 
from 13th, to Malta ; another, from 
Alexandria, is forced to return after four- 
day action. 

June 17. Ritchie’s forces withdraw tt> 
Egyptian border ; garrison left in Tobruk. 
H.M, destroyer ” Wild 8wan ” '•unk by 
air attack in Atlantic. 

June 18, Two German columns ad- 
vance towards Eg>-ptian frontier ; next 
day they turn westward to join in attack 
on Tobruk. Mr. Churchill arrives in the 
U.S..\. Largo Japanese force invades 
Fukien. 

June 20. Rommel attacks Tohuik in 
great strength. Ntght. — Japanese shell 
Vancouver Is. 

June 21, Germans capture Tobruk : 
they advance eastward ami occupy 
Bardia. Japanese land on Kiska, in 
Aleutians. Night. — Air raid on South- 
ampton. 

June 23, Russians at Kharkov fall 
back. 

June 24, Rommel's forta^s advance 
50 miles into Egypt ; British evacuate 
Solium and Sidi Omar and withdraw to 
Mersa Matruh. 

June 25. General Auchinleck takes 
o^'t^^ personal command from Ritchie. 
Maj.-Geii. Eisenhower apptd. commander 
of U.S. forces in European theatre of 
war. Russians e\aciiate Kupyansk. 
Night. — 1,000-boniber raid by R.A.F. on 
Bremen. 

June 26. Night. — Air raid on Norwich. 

June 27. Big battle at Mersa Matruh. 
Mr. Churchill arrives in Britain. Night . — 
R.A.F. raid on Bremen : Luftwaffe raids 
Gibraltar. 

June 28. German offensive at Kursk. 
Night. — Air raid on Weston-super-Mare. 

June 29. Germans enter Mersa Matruh : 
they bomb Alexandria. Night. — R.A.F. 
bomb Bremen. 

June 30. Germans reach El Daba. 
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SUMMER CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA, 
MAY TO JULY, 1942 

This account begins with the German offensive and the Soviet forestalling 
attacks which opened in the middle oj May. It describes the operations 
which led to the Russian withdrawal behind the Donetz. After a lull the 
main enemy offensive was launched, on the Kursk front, and carried the Germans 
eventually across the Don. giving them Rostov and other important cities 


S PRING thaws brought operations m 
Russia to a standstill in 1942, 
as was expected, but speculation 
was rife as to the probable course of 
action of the opponents when the ground 
dried. Few can have thought it possible 
that the Russians, after their terrible 
experiences of the preceding summer 
and autumn and their exhausting efforts 
in their winter counter-offen.sive, would 
be able to resume the offensive on a 
great scale. It is true that Voroshilov 
and Budyonny had been commissioned 
ro train new armie.=, but it was hardly 
conceivable that these armies were as 
yet sufficiently trained or equipped for 
offensive operations. The question of 
equipment was specially serious, since 
many important centre.® of Russian war 
industry had been occupied by the 
enemy ; and although skilled labour 
and machinery had been moved east it 
could not yet be producing in quantities. 
Moreover, in consequence of the war 
with Japan the materia) assistance 
promised by the Allies had fallen behind 
programme. 

Under these circumstances an offen- 
sive against .an enemy who had had 
time and labour to consolidate his 
defences and oomnninication.s would 
have been doomed to failure unless the 
Allies were in a position to open a second 
front in the west, and that obviously 
Was not feasible. Not only were the 
re.sourcps of Britain and America 



strained by the Japanese attacks, but 
the entry of America into the war had 
temporarily weakened rather than 
improved the shipping situation, on 
which the opening of a second front 
vitally depended. New and more vulner- 
able targets were offered to U-boats, 
of which the enemy was swift to take 
advantage, and losses in the Caribbean 
Sea, especially of tankers, mounted at 
an alarming rate (see Chapter 2141. 

For Germany, on the other hand, the 
general situation favoured ofiensive 
action, for she was without other seriou® 
commitments. Even in Libya, where 
Rommel had only partially recovered 
from the reverse he had suffered in the 
winter, it was improbable (in view of 
the diversion of strength to the Far 
East) that Auchinleck would be in a 
position to resume the offen.sive. The 
chief disadvantages Germany laboured 
under were the necessity of retaining a 
large proportion of the fighter strength 
of the Luftwaffe in the we.st to meet the 
increasing weight of R.A.F. attacks, 
and the necessity of keeping adequate 
forces in the occupied countries to 
maintain order and to protect the 
western sea-board against raids. Ger- 


• many had still an immense army in 
Rus.sia ; though it had had great losses 
and had suffered terribly under winter 
conditions, new drafts and returned 
wounded would go far to replace 
casualtie.s. and the troops might be 
expected to recuperate rapidly in 
warmer weather. With German war 
industries in full operation, and factories 
in occupied countries adding to output, 
the rate of replacement of lost material 
would be rapid 

It was practically 
Germany would again 
secure decisive results, 
form would the new 
attempt be made? 

In the previous 
year the enemy, by 
conducting a three-pronged blitzkrieg 
attack, had evidently hoped to destroy 
practically the whole Russian Army. 
That hope did not accord with the 
previously accepted German theory 
that, owing to Russia's size and popula- 
tion, her armies could not be totally 
destroyed though they might be 
rendered impotent. Manifestly the hope 
had been disappointed, and it had led 
to a dispersion of effort contrary to 


certain that 
attempt to 
but in what 

Probable 

German 

Strategy 


OPPOSING COMMANDERS ON KHARKOV FRONT 

Left, at his H.Q. on the South-Western front Marshal Timoshenko holds a conference with 
Khushechev, member of the Military Council (centre) and Colonel-General Cherevichenko 
(right). Right, the German Commander on this front, Field-Marshal von Bock (on left', with 
Major-General Lmdemann at an observation post. 
h*holoJi, U.S.S.R. Official. A-isociate^J Presf> 
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RUSSIAN FAMILY LEAVES KERCH 
The fall of Kerch to Von Manstcin’s German and Rumanian troops on May 23, 1942, was a 
bitter blow, for the town had been recaptured by Soviet troops in a brilliant action at the end of 
the previous December. Kerch had first fallen into enemy hands on November 16, 1941, when 
the Germans had overrun the Crimea. 

PhotOt Planet A’ewa 


Gennaii belief ill concentration. It 
seemed probable, therefore, that a 
.'tratecry more consistent with previous 
beliefs would be adopted, but what 
would be its particular object ? An 
offensive in the north seemed the least 
probable. The region did not lend it.^elf 
to Panzer tactics. Leningrad had proved 
a tough ob.stacle, and the Lake Ladoga 
route h<ad .saved it from collapse through 
hunger. A renewal of the attempt to 
take Jlo.'cow seemed to be suggested 
by the efforts made during the winter 
to retain the Vyasnia salient. But the 
salient hardly gave room to serve as 


a springboard for a full power drive. 
Owing to the footing obtained by the 
Russians on the Moscow-Riga railway 
between Rzhev and Veliki Luki the 
salient was served only by one main rail- 
way. 

Furthermore, any offensive starting 
from it would be exposed to counter- 
attack in flank from both north and 
.south. L’ndoubtedly on account of its 
proximity the salient constituted a 
threat to Moscow, but previous experi- 
ence had shown how strongly defended 
and how difficult was the forest belt 
that lay between it and the capital. On 
the whole the chief value of the Vyasina 
salient lay in the fact that its threat 
would comjiel the Rus.sians to tie up 
large reserves for defence. 

It therefore .seemed probable that the 
Germams would have .strong rea.'on.s for 
taking the offen.sive in the south, where, 
in the previous year, 
they had had, on the 
whole, the greatest suc- 
cess. The recapture 
of Kerch ui the Crimea and Rostov 
were the only .seriou.s reverses their 
southern armies liad suffered in the 
winter, and the troops had probably 
found good -belter in the numerous large 
town.s of a highlv industrialized region, 
A very close network of railways would 
serve the base and. even more important, 
the effect.s of the thaw would pa.ss off 


Reasons 
for Southern 
Offensive 


earlier than farther north, thus pro- 
viding a longer campaigning season. 
The chief argument against a southern 
offensive was that it would strike a part 
only of the Russian armies and would 
leave a much larger part not .seriously 
engaged and therefore possibly capable 
of counter-attacking the flank of an 
eastward drive, which in consequence 
would have to be held defensively. 

An eastward offensive in the south 
would obviously not destroy the main 
Russian armies, but it held out good 
prospects of rendering them impotent. 
The capture of the Caucasian oilfields, 
or the interruption of their com- 
munications with central and northern 
Russia by the Volga waterway, would 
cut off the Soviet armies from oil 
supplies on which they depended for 
.sustained operations. The capture of 
the great grain-producing areas of the 
Don and the Kuban .steppes would also 
vitally affect Russian food supplies, A 
southern offensive had therefore very 
important objects in addition to pro- 
viding a chance of destroying or isolating 
a considerable section of Russian 
military forces. If successful it might 
be further exploited by an attack 
towards Moscow from the -outh in con- 
junction with an attack from the 
Vya.sma springboard. Sections of opinion 
in Britain saw also in a drive beyond 
the Cauca.sus the danger of the develop- 
ment of a great pincer offeusive again.st 
the Midflle East, linked with an offensive 
from Libya. 

It is somewhat difficult to believe 
that such an ambitious programme, 
involving movement over immense 
distances by indifferent communications, 
was ever seriously contemplated bv the 
German Genera! Staff, but no doubt the 
capture of Caucasia would have greatlv 
weakened the position of Turkey and 
have made it nece.s.sary to strengthen 
the Allied forces in Iran and Iraq. The 
capture of the Cauca.sus oilfields and 
grain-producing areas of the Kuban 
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would also strengthen greatly Germany's 
economic position, the oil being of 
immense importance for the agricultural 
development of occupied area.s in 
Russia. 

These were the arguments, but the 
first definite sign that the German 
offensive would be in the south was given 
when, on May 11, 1942, a violent attack 
supported by a great 
concentration of aircraft Loss of 
was launched against Kerch 
the Russian positions in 
the Kerch peninsula, recaptured from the 
Germans in the previous December by a 
brilliant amphibious attack. The success 
of that Russian operation had caused 
the Germans temporarily to abandon 
attempts to take Sevastopol, and the 
immediate object of the attack on 
Kerch was no doubt to clear the arena 
for a renewal of the assault ; the capture 
of Sevastopol would deprive the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet of an important base 
and thus give greater opportunities of 
u.sing sea transport to relieve the strain 
on the railway.s which would have to 
serve a southern offensive. The capture 
of Kerch might also provide a subsidiary 
.springboard for the invasion of Caucasia. 
The attack proceeded with great 
violence ; Russian resistance was stub- 
born, but, separated from reinforcements 
and .supplies by a waterline nowhere les.s 
than four miles wide, the garri.=on was 
almo.st completely isolated by over- 
powering air attack, and the defence was 
soon forced back to the permanent 
fortification on the coast. On May 23 
the remnants of the Kerch garrison 
were evacuated. 

Meantime, on the 12th, the Russians 
took the initiative in order to forestall 
the main German offensive and to 
upset the preparatioii.s for it, of which 
they were probably well aware. In con- 
siderable strength Timoshenko on that 
date launched an offensive on the 
Kharkov front. It was not clear on 
what line this front was .stabilized during 
the winter after Timoshenko’s coimter- 
offerisive operations which followed the 
recapture of Rostov, but probably 
during the spring lull the front ran from 
the defences of Kursk (held by the 


Germans) southwards along the east 
side of the upper Donetz (of which the 
enemy held the crossings) up to and 
including the great bend of the river 
eastwards at Chuguyev. Downstream of 
that point the Russians apparently were 
holding a salient across the middle 
Donetz, which probably extended to the 
neighbourhood of the important railway 
junction of Lozovaya, The base of the 
salient extended eastwards to and 
included Izyum. Although the Russians 
held the eastern part of the Donetz basin, 
the Germans had a foothold on the 
middle Donetz about Izyum and Slav- 
yansk and occupied the central portions 
of the basin. Soviet forces were there- 
fore well established on both sides of the 
lower Donetz, and this gave them 
possession of the coal mining area in the 
neighbourhood of the important town 
of A'oroshilovgrad and of the railway 
connecting Rostov with Moscow. 

Timoshenko’s new counter-offensive 
appears to have aimed at isolating 
Kharkov rather than effecting its cap- 
ture, and seems to have consisted of two 
main thrusts — one north 
Timoshenko’s of the city across the 

Objective upper Donetz, and one 
to the south extending 
the Lozovaya salient in a north-westerly 
direction, with the object of cutting com- 
munications between Kharkov and Pol- 
tava. Direct attacks on the outer defences 
of Kharkov, linking the main thrusts, 
were also probably made. The offensive 
staj-ted in very encouraging style, and 
the German advanced defences were 
overrun to a considerable depth well 
across the upper and middle Donetz. 
Byelgorod was captured in the north 
and Lozovaya in the south, while con- 
siderable progress was made north-west 
of the latter town towards Krasnograd. 
Here, however, the defences of the 
Kharkov- Krasnograd - Dnepropetrovsk 
railway appear to have offered an 
unbreakable line. 

Major Krasnogolovsky, of the Red 
Army, stated (Soviet War Mew.s) that 
the enemy made very little use of tanks 
on the first day of the Rus.sian offensive. 
They had obviously hoped to keep their 
tank troops in reserve. He went on : 

" NVvcrtlieloss, on the second day the 
German Gommand was compelled to bring 
its 2:^rd Tank Division into action to fill 
the gap. This division acted in a body with- 
out scattering its forces. The German tank 
columns came up against Soviet tanks, 
artilh'ry» aircraft, and infantry armed with 
anti-tank weapons. During one such battle 
32 Soviet tanks, under Klimehuk’s command, 
reached an elevation in the rear of the enemy 
infantry. Fifty German tanks appeared from 
the forest. Permitting them to approach 
within close range the Soviet macliines 
opened fire, immediately gaining the initia- 
tive. Seven German machines were set on 
tiro and three damaged before the enemy had 
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time to deploy. Each Soviet platoon was 
opposed by one, two and in some cases even 
t^ee enemv platoons. In the ensuing 
battle hundreds of shells flew from both 
sides. Skilfully manoeuvring, the Soviet 
tankmen directed their lire at the most 
vulnerable points in the armour of the 
German machines and stunned the enemy 
with surprise blows at the front and flanks.’* 

At the end of an hour’s fighting neither 
side had gained ground, but then the 
Soviet tanks went in again and the 
enemy began to weaken. Thirty-eight 
of their 50 tanks had been disabled and 
the rest withdrew to a near-bv forest. 


“ The Soviet tankmen went off in pur- 
suit,” Krasnogolovsky continued. “ At that 
moment 18 new enemy tanks appeared from 
behind a hill. These had been lying iB 
ambush, intending to attack the SovieT^ 
po<^itions from the rear. . . . Major Krtvo 
^]lci and Captain Dyiikov stopped the pur- 
suit of the defeated enemy and headed for 
the new German lank group. Another fierce 
battle ensued. It la-ted for 30 minutes and 
resulted in the destruction of half the 
German tanks. Thus in these two battles 
32 Soviet tanks defeated 68 Xazi tanks.” 

After the first two days of the offen- 
sive the Germans made attempts to 
check its progress by repeated fierce 




MEDIUM TANKS IN THE KHARKOV OFFENSIVE 
Below, Soviet infantrymen on and behind tanks take up close firing positions at the beginning 
of an advance against German outposts near Kharkov. Top. ‘tank destroyers/ armed with 
the effective two-man anti-tank rifle, were inseparable companions of infantry units during 

an advance. (See also Ulus., p. 2265.) Official ; Offi> iai 






counter-attacks with tanks supported 
by aircraft. These local counter-strokes 
[)roved e.xpensive and had no great 
success, though no dou!)t they .slowed 
the rate of the Russian advance. 

On .May 17 a more formiilable (lerinan 
counter-attack began to develop in the 
Izyuin legiiui. It was evidently a full- 
scale attempt, not onlv to stop the 
Russian dri\e but to strike at its com- 
niunications and cut off it.s line of retreat. 
This move had been organized with 
eliarai-teristic (ierman speed and 
thoroughness, and was delivered with 
troojis concentrated in the Donetz 
liasin in preparation for an intended 
offensive into ('aiR.i'i.i. Their drive in 
a new flirection was facilitated bv the 


especially when some of the crossings 
over the Donetz in their rear fell into 
Oerman hands. 

By May 22 a general withdrawal was 
in progress across the Donetz. The 
Oermans were by now aUo counter- 
attacking north-east of Kharkov be- 
tween Bvelgorod and Chnguvev, so that 
a dangerou" piiicer movement was 
developing. Temporarily the Russians 
rallied behind the Donetz. and fighting 
died down for a time. The Germans 
announced on the 27th that the 
Kharkov battle was ended and claimed 
the cajiture of about a fjuarter-million 
prisoners. The Russian counter-offen- 
sive had ended in a serious reverse, 
though the German claims were probablv 



RUSSIAN K.V. TANK IN ACTION NEAR VORONEZH 

The K V — named after Marshal Klementi Voroshilov — was produced m the Kirov works and 
first went into action in the winter of 1939 against Finland Ten years earlier Russia had no 
factories able to produce motor vehicles or tractors, let alone tanks, but in the intervening 
period extremely rapid advances in design and construction were achieved, including (in 1936-38) 
the production of 3 suitable Diesel engine for tanks 
f^hoto Official 


excellent system i.it nulwuy.s and roads 
available. Some such counter-attack had 
evidently been anticijiated bv Timo- 
shenko, anti the Rus.sian flank defences 
prevented anything like a .sudden break- 
throiigii. 

It had the eft'ert, howeter. of almost 
immediately bringing the Russian 
offensive to a standstill. A period of 
very tierce fighting ensued, with attacks 
and eoiinter-attai k- as each .side brought 
up fresh reserves. There were in par- 
ticular many tank battles in which the 
Soviet troopi.s. armed with a new anti- 
tank rifle, did considerable execution. 
But uumber.s and experience were on 
the side of the Germans, and it became 
apparent that the Eus-iaii line of 
retreat was seriously threatened, 


exaggerated aud the enemy also had 
had heavy loss. But the manoeuvre 
had p.irtiy achieved its object, for it had 
drawn northward- much of Von Bock's 
army designed tor the inva-ion of the 
Caucasus, and had prohahiv delayed 
the opening of the main off-iisive. tKu- 
shorteniiig the campaigning -eason. 
This probably was event iiallv important, 
but the immediate price paid for the 
re.spite was heavv. 

The lull in the fighting prevailed 
along the whole front till, on June .0. 
the Germans opened a heavv attack 
towards Sevastopol. This was to be 
expected after the capture of Kerch, 
and marked the lieginning of the final 
a.s.s,ault on the fortress, the siege of 
whicli had begun in the previous 
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November. The .story is told in detail 
later in this Chapter (p. 2267). 

On June 11 fighting again flared up 
on the Kharkov front, the Germans 
launching a very heavy attack acros.- 
the Donetz. The defence held stub- 
bornly, and though progress was made 
it was not rapid. Not till the 26th did 
the Russians admit withdrawal and the 
evacuation of the important railvvav 
junction at Kupyansk on the Oskol 
river. Behind thi.s tributary of the 
Donetz which, flowing from north to 
south, formed the last strong natural 
position on this part of the front, they 
rallied, though still under heavy pressure. 

Meantime (.see p. 2267) the situation 
at Sevastopol was becoming very seriou- 
The outer defences had been captured 
and some of the very strong inner fort- 
had fallen under bombardment bv heavv 
guns and concentrated bombing. At- 
tempts to break through with tanks to 
the city had so far tailed. 

The main German thrust was still 
to come, and was delivered on June 
28 on the Kursk front eastwards in the 
direction of Voronezh on the Don, thu- 
prolonging the front of 
attack to .somo 200 miles 
between the pivot at 
Orel and the middle 
Donetz. For the first few rlays the 
Kursk thrust made little progress, and 
there was very heav'v fighting in which 
the Russians had considerable success in 
dealing with tanks. Not till July 2 could 
the Germans claim to have breached the 
Russian positions on practically the 
whole front of attack. They had' been 
forced to adopt new tactics, having 
abandoned attempts at deep Panzer 
thrusts in view of the growing ability of 
the Russians to deal with them. 
Instead, infantry had to lead the way 
supported by the fire of tanks. This 
slowed down the rate of advance from 
the 2U miles a clay of the previous year 
to an average of about three or four 
Once the Russian defence system had 
been passed progre,ss became more 
rapid, and by July 7 the battle was 
raging at the approaches to Voronezh. 
Farther south the evacuation ot 
Staryi Oskol proved that the Russian 
line on the 0.skol had been turned, 
though the situation there was still 
oli.scure. 

The Russians were making desperate 
attempts to hold Voronezh and to 
yirevent the Germans from crossing the 
Don, In thi'^ they were in the main 
siicce.ssful. Though the Germans did 
cro.ss the river, establishing three 
bridges and occupying part of Voronezh, 
they were unable to form a bridgehead 
of sufficient size to allow the deploy- 
ment of large forces. Their small 
footholds were subject to constant 


GERMANS CROSS THE DON AT VORONEZH 
Karlyinjuly 1942 the Germans were outside Voronezh, and claimed its capture on 
the 7th when, it is true, they held part of the city. By the loth large enemy forces 
were established on the eastern bank of the Don. (See map» p. 2267.) Top, a 
bridge blown up by Soviet forces during the retreat ; left, Germans cross the river 
on a makeshift bridge. Below, Soviet infantry and anti-tank riflemen guard the 
Don bank ; at the left is an anti-tank rifle (see also illus.. p. 2263). 
f^Janet Sewf < . 





ARTILLERY IN ROSTOV STREET BATTLES 
Artillery, tanks and even aircraft were used in the fiercest street fighting hitherto experienced in 
modern warfare, every group of buildings being turned into a stronghold and yielded only after it 
became a mass of ruins. Left, German field-gun shelling a strong-point over open sights ; right, 
enemy infantry outside a blazing corner block. Rostov was occupied by the Nazis on July 27 
I'itotna, Keyatoyie ; Aaaoanted Preai 


counter-attack and tlieir position was 
precarious. Jloreovcr, the Rusiians 
were able to retain some jiortion of the 
west bank. This siicces.sful defence had 
far-reaching result.s, for the Germans 
had meant to cross the Don in great 
force and to continue the thrust east- 
wards to the Volga, cutting the railways 
which linked Stalimjrad and the Rus- 
sian armies in the south with central 
Russia, and interrupting traffic on the 
Volga. 

Their further intentions if they had 
succeeded in this are a matter of 
speculation. Stalin has said that they 
intended to swing north and attack 
Moscow from the south. That may have 
been their ultimate object, but it seems 
probable that their immediate plan was 
to establish a northern defensive flank 
and then swing south on both sides of 
the Don to complete the destruction of 
Timoshenko’s army and the capture 
of Caucasia. 

Deprived of their chief oil supplies. 
Moscow and the armies in the north 
could be dealt with later. But the 
enemy's failure to cross at Voronezh 
left the railways on the east bank of 
the Don unbroken, and these lines were 
to prove the framework round which 
the relief of Stalingrad and the winter 


offensive were organized by Soviet forces. 
An account of the fighting on the 
Don was given by a Rod Army 
officer. The enemy held an advan- 
tageous position on the IV. bank of 
the Don south of Voronezh. From 
the heights the Hungarians defending 
this sector were able 'to control the 
eastern bank and pour mortar and 
artillery fire on to the Soviet positions, 
roads and villages. The Russian 
Command decided to dislodge the 
Hungarians : 

“ Red planes harried the enemy in- 
cessantly all the night before the crossing, 
wearing down his troops in raid after raid. 
With the approach of dawn the Soviet 
troops started to ford the river at several 
points. Some sections . . . swam across in 
full kit. The offensive caught the Hun- 
garians by surprise. They hurriedly opened 
heavy trench-mortar fire, but it was too late 
to prevent the Soviet crossing. . . , Par- 
ticularly violent battles ensued for two 
villages, one on each flank of the sector. 
The first task of the attacking forces was to 
drive the Hungarians from a height on the 
near side of one of these villages. . . . The 
hill was very steep and hard to climb with 
full equipment, but the Soviet infantry 
managed it. The .struggle for this height 
continued all day. Only at evening were the 
Hungarians finally overwhelmed, enabling 
the Red forces to rush the village on the far 
side and establish thenaselves in houses on 
the outskirts.” 


Red Army subdivisions then pene- 
trated deeper into the south to press the 
enemy back and secure their flank, 
after which the attack on the village 
was renewed. 

Late in the evening the Soviet troops 
observed two battalions of Hungarian 
infantry deploying for a counter-attack 
fi’om throe different directions. The Red 
infantry opened heavy lifle and machine- 
gun fire supported by artillery and forced 
back the Hungarians, , . . At dawn the 
enemy again tried to counter-attack, but 
Soviet aircraft forced them to hug the 
ground, while the infantry again drove them 
back. Having secured their flanks, a sub- 
division attacked the 'village, captured it, 
and continued to press forward, Hungarians 
occupying a village farther south were 
unable to assist their retreating comrades, 
• . . Meanwhile a Soviet Guards unit on the 
opposite flank had stormed the other key 
village. The capture of these two points 
decided the fate of the whole sector. After 
clearing the enemy from a big strip on the 
western bank of the Don. Soviet units 
began to deploy north and south simul- 
tan^usly, fortifying the newly occupied 
positions.” 

Checked at Voronezh, the Germans 
appear quickly to have modified their 
plans, the greater part of the Kursk 
army wheeling south between the Oskol 
and the Don. Rossosh w'as captured 
about .July 10, thus cutting the last 
direct railway communication between 
Rostov and Moscow, and the wheeling 
movement continued to make rapid 
progress. With their north flank 
turned and their southern flank 
threatened by a German attack across 
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the Donetz in the Lissichansk region, 
the position of the Russians on the Oskol 
became untenable, and they withdrew 
rapidly towards the lower Don. The 
dry and open country favoured German 
Panzer tactics and there were no 
natural features on which a stand might 
be made. The weight of the German 
pursuit followed generally the line of the 
Voronezh-Rostov railway, and when 
Millerovo was captured it became clear 
that the Russians in the eastern portion 
of the Donetz basin, who were now 
also being heavily attacked, were in 
danger. 


Russians 
Retreat to 
Lower Don 


They retired fighting towards the 
lower Don and Rostov, apparently 
intending to stand on the left bank of 
the river, for by July 27 Rostov and 
all the towns on the 
right hank had been 
evacuated. The army 
that had retreated from 
the Oskol and Millerovo was, however, 
fbrected towards Tsimlyansk, on the 
Don, halfway between Stalingrad and 
Rostov. It was at this point that it 
seemed most probable that the Germans 
would attempt a crossing in order to cut 
the railway connecting Stalingrad with 
Krasnodar and Novorossiisk, which here 
run.s close to the south bank of the river. 
Another portion of the retreating Soviet 
army fell back to the great bend of the 
Don west of Stalingrad, in order to 
cover the crossings of the river leading 
to that city ; and heavy fighting was 
in progress in the Eletskaya area. 

Thus by the end of July the German 
ofEensive had reached the Don every- 
where downstream of Voronezh, and 
the fighting was in progress in four main 
groups ; (1) at Voronezh, where attacks 
and counter-attacks continued to be 
made without much change in the 
situation ; (2) at the bend of the Don, 
covering the approaches to Stalingrad ; 
(3) in the Tsimlyansk area, where 
German attempts to cross the river had 
been so far frustrated ; (4) in the lower 
Don region, where crossings at Rostov 
bad been effected and a wdde German 
bridgehead established. 

Meanwhile, as early as July 3 Sevasto- 
pol had been taken and strong German 
forces, including armoured divisions and 
a large number of aircraft, had thereby 
been liberated to take part in the 
attack on Rostov. Sevastopol was com- 
pletely isolated, on the edge of enemy- 
occupied territory, and had no com- 
munication by land with the outside 
world. Fuel and food were brought in 
by sea, often at extreme peril by Soviet 
submarines. The enemy under Man- 
stein bad reached the outskirts after 
overrunning the Crimea in November 
1941. An attempt to storm Sevastopol 



SUMMER CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA, TO JULY 31, 1942 


A German offensive began in May, and Kerch in the S. was taken on the 23rd. Timoshenko on 
the i2th had opened a lorestalhng offensive in the Kharkov sector ; on the 17th the enemy 
began a drive in the Izyum area, and a week later the Russians had to withdraw across the 
Donetz, The Germans also attacked between Byelgorod and Chuguyev. In the S., Sevastopol, 
heavily beset from June 5, fell on July 3. On June ii the Germans attacked across the Donetz 
and took Kupyansk, The main enemy thrust came on the 28th eastwards from Kursk, and 
by July 7 fierce battles raged outside Voronezh. Checked here, the enemy wheeled S. and 
forced a Russian withdrawal from the Oskol to the lower Don and around Rostov. By July 27 
Rostov and the right bank of the river had been lost to the enemy. Black arrows show German 
advance : white ones the Russian resistance. 

Speciallt/ drawn for The Seco^jd Great War by Felix Gardon 


at this stage failed, and during December 
there was a protracted assault which 
cost the Germans about 45,000 casual- 
ties. It was early June before the enemy 
felt strong enough for his final offensive 
against the great fortress-port. 

The Soviet defence chiefs were Vice- 
Admiral Oktyabrsky, Commander of the 
Black Sea Fleet ; Major-General Petrov, 
commanding the land forces ; and 
Divisional Commissar Kulakov. They 
were the last to leave when, on the 


orders ot the Supreme Command, 
Sevastopol was evacuated by Soviet 
forces on July 3, 1912. 

Air raids and prolonged shelling 
preceded the June assault. Groups of 
40-60 German aircraft raided the city ; 
the enemy fired more than 7,000 .shells 
on June 2, with 9,000 on the 4th and 
5,000 on the 6th. During these days 
they also hurled some 20,000 medium 
and heavy mines, and dropped 15,000 
bombs. Dive-bombers attacked the 
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GERMAN SIEGE ARTILLERY 
Heavy mortars such as this, ranging up to 
24-mch calibre, were used m the final 
month-long battering of the Sevastopol forts 
in the great offensive of June 1942. An in- 
teresting feature of the present conflict is the 
degree to which mortars — from the little 
2-inch weapon of the infantry to the giant 
shown above — have come into use mall fields. 
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Rus.'ian anti-aircraft liattcrifs, hut the 
!runn(‘rR stood thiur pround. On June 7 
the cnemv attacked along a front jii.-t 
over a mile long, lia\ing first showeri'il 
lO.DftC) shells on this short sector. The 
fir-st day’s fighting hrought them little 
success, and in the evening they sent 
into action their second echelons : ne.xt 
morning they also tlirew in their re- 
serves. This batti*'. which had la.sted 
l.j hour', cost the enemy more than 
4,(XKJ dead. 

On the 8th the ofi'ensive was resumed 


with greater fury, with sfiecial pressure 
.ilong the north-eastern .sector, the 
Gormans truni: to take a short cut to 
the northern l)ay ; a wedge a mile and 
a quarter in length was forced into the 
Soviet detenccs in one |)laco. The 
Russian inf.nitrv stood up to the dhe- 


bombers : on June 10 a rifle unit wa.s 
attacked by -50 tank-, supported by 
Sttlkas ; no one wavered. In one day 
an infantry unit destroyed 28 German 
tanks — 18 wrecked with anti-tank 
grenades. 

The enemv lesnmed his tank attacks 
on June 11, but Russian artillery and 
rifle fire cut off his armour from the 
infantry. Agdin.st another Suviet unit 
the Germans threw in two infantrv 
divisions supported by two tank bat- 
talions. Five times they attacked and 
on each occasion were driven back. In 
one dav the enemy lost here 20 tanks 
and an luitire infantry regiment. So 
for the rest of the mouth the conflict 
continued. The Germans had brought 
up an enormous number of aircraft, 
guns and men, and used them prodigally. 
The place had been reconnoitred by 
aircraft and photographed, so that the 
German assault troops knew just what 
were the vital objectives. The.se tioop' 
were armed with grenades and demoli- 
tion charges and -upported by mobile 
amlleiy of up to 88-mm. calibre ; thev 
also had ample aid from thfir dive- 
bomber,-.. 

The sy.stem of fortifications is shown 
in the plan in page 2260. Fort .Ma.xim 
Gorki uus the last to he taken, 
according to a German teport it went 
on fighting even when the upper [lart 
had fallen into German hamls and the 
iiattlc front had moved forward some 
1,100 yards. -Still the -Soviet soldiers in 
the deep underground storeys refused to 
-surrender. The 1-3-inch guns continued 
to fire after enemy shock troops and 
storming guns harl been liroiight uji to 
clo.se range — at 800 and even -500 vards. 
The same report stated that the"^ Hus- 


SOVIET ARMOURED TRAIN IN SUMMER CAMOUFLAGE 

Garnished with branches for camouflage, this tram is seen at the moment of an alert, with its 
gunners rushing to action stations. Typical armament included 75-mm. guns, multiple machine- 
cun batteries, and mortnr«. bp‘;idps smaller weapons. The entire tram was heavily armoured 
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bian coastal batteries had turned tlw ■ 
guns inland and shelled the attack's ■ 
inces.santly. Other strongpoints lu 
been by-passed by the Germans. In/ 
went on firing in their rear. 


When eventually the defence w. 

overcome, it was only after every for 

of the battlefield had been ploughed ii 

by bombs and shells. 

Xothing but their names 

remained of nine in- 

, T • • T Sevastopol 

tantrv divisions and 

three Rumanian divi.sions. Sappei.' 

men of the chemical corps, and ever 

lorry drivers were thrown into t!/* 

action bv the enemv. 


Glorious 
Role of 


On .July 3, at the orders of the -Sovie^ 
Supreme Command, Soviet troops evacu- 
ated Sevastopol- From June 7 te 
July 3 they had lost 11, .385 men killeri. 
21,099 wounded, and 8..3(X) missing 
German casualties during this perio' 
were estimated at about 150,000, o. 
whom 60,000 were killed ; the tota: 
enemy casualties for the eight monti- 
of the siege must have been double 
thp.se figures. The price paid by Hitler 
for Sevastopol was 100,000 Geriniii 
graves. 

Elsewhere ou the Russian front little 
of note had occtirred. In order to 
relieve pre.s.sure on their southern 
armies and to prevent German forma- 
tions being transferred to reinforce the 
offensive, the Rus.sians had made same 
diversionary attacks without much suc- 
cess towards Orel and to\vard.s Rzhev. 
the northern bastion of the Vya.siiu 
salient. Other local attacks had been 
made by both side^, particularly in the 
Leningrad area, but the policy of the 
Germans was evidently to concentrate 
on the southern offensive, and to hold 
the remainder of their front defensively. 
I he Russians clearly were not vet in a 
position to stage a large-scale, counter- 
offensive, and they had already suffered 
heavy reverses in the south. 
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WEST AFRICA’S VITAL ROLE IN 1942 

Not only because oj the bountiful resources of these territories but also for 
their strategic value the regions here grouped under the term West Africa 
became of outstanding importance as the months of 1942 went by. They 
provided a route along which weapons and munitions of all kinds could be 
carried through the air to our armies in the Middle East, while Allied control 
of the coastal belt safeguarded the sea passage down to the Cape 


I s this chapter the term West Africa 
will be considered as applying to 
the territory between latitude 5 
degrees south and 15 degrees north and 
west of longitude 15 east — that is to say. 
the region hounded by a line which goe.s 
from Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo 
duo north to Lake Chad and thence due 
west to Dakar [see map in p. 2270). 

At the southern extremity of this 
stretch of territory there is the large 
port and growing town of Pointe Noire. 
Twenty-five years earlier it was an 
unknown headland on an abandoned 
coast. In 1929 ships unloaded m the 
open roadstead the material required 
for the railway, then still under con- 
struction, which should link Brazzaville, 
capital of French Equatorial Africa, 
with the sea. Nine years later the port 
of Pointe Noire was begun, a modern 
port then of mainly local importance, 
the French outlet for the produce of the 
Congo and rival to the Belgian port of 
Matadi. By 1942 Pointe Noire had 
begun to be of more than local import- 
ance, for when French Equatorial Africa 
decided to carry on the struggle under 
the Cross of Lorraine this new and well- 
equipped harbour became of great use 
as a refuelling base for Allied shipping, 
and the departure point of one of the 
trans- African arteries of Allied com- 
munication. 

The main feature of the port is the 
great pier which extends the natural 
headland fir.-.t towards the north-west 
and then curves to- 
Pointe wards the north. This 

Noire pier, 190 yards wide 

at the shore end and 
125 yards wide at its extremity, is 
protected from the open sea by a large 
curved breakwater, just over a mile 
long. On its inner side is a deep-water 
quay, 765 yards long and extended 
towards the south-east by a loading 
wharf. In addition, there is an interior 
jetty consisting of two arms, one per- 
pendicular to the pier and one parallel 
with it. The arms enclose a surface of 
calm water 284 acres in extent. The 
port was opened in April 1939, but when 
war broke out the harbour was still 
lacking in nearly all its equipment. 
Later it was equipped with many 
crane.s, a large hangar, and a system of 


railway lines connecting with the main 
station in the town. 

In addition to its growth as a seaport 
Pointe Noire was also developed as an 
airport. On the eastern side of the 
harbour is an expanse of water, two 
miles long and calm in all weathers, 
which is ideally suited for seaplane 
traffic, while a mile or two beyond the 
town is a great airfield, much expanded 
by technical troops of the U.S. Army 
Air Corps, who landed there in Septem- 
ber 1942, 

The port of Pointe Noire is connecteil 
to Brazzaville by the Congo-Ocean 
railway, completed in 1930. Brazza- 
ville. facing Leopoldville acro.ss that 
wide expanse of the Congo River 
known as Stanley Pool, was founded 
by the French explorer Count Savorgnan 
de Brazza, the rival of Stanley. Un- 
known to most Britons before the war, 
it later came into prominence as the 
African headquarters of the Fighting 


French. The radio station there played 
a big part in countering Axis and Vichy 
propaganda and in expounding the views 
of General de Gaulle. Later a new 
station was built which had much 
greater power. 

The northern part of French Equa- 
torial Africa IS formed by the territory 
known as the Chad, which was the 
first of the French colonies to rally to 
the cause of General de Gaidle 
under its governor. M. Adolphe Eboue, 
now Governor-General of French 
Equatoria' Africa. The Chad, twke 
a' large as France but with only 
oue-tweutieth the population, made 
great efforts in both military ami 
economic spheres. When those parts 
of the French colonial empire which 
supported General de Gaulle became 
the new French battlefields, the 
po'ition of the Chad, directly facing 
the enemy, assured this territory a 
place of honour in the combats to come. 



CHIEF PORT OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Pointe Noire was connected to Brazzaville by railway in 1930 and is the French outlet for the 
produce of the Congo. A modern port was begun soon after, and when completed will have tour 
deep-water quays, each over 400 feet long. The shallow-water quay, at which vessels are here 
seen discharging, serves meanwhile. The port is protected on the seaward side by a mole a mile 
long, providing deep-water accommodation for a length of 765 yards. 

Fighting French Official Photograph 
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PLACE DE LA LIBERATION, FORT LAMY 
At one side of the sandy plain known as the Place de la Liberation {part of which is here shown i 
IS the Camp Koufra, where Sarra soldiers were instructed how to use modern weapons. Fort 
Lamy was one of the links in the chain of landing grounds for British and American aircraft 
en route to the Sudan, and here it was that they stopped to refuel on the trans-African trip. 

I’hoto, ft'. MarConnnrh 


Resources of 
Chad 
Territory 


As to tlio niaiiiier in which the relatively 
small forces putlierefl in thi-s area played 
their jiart. the .story of the audacious 
raids on Mourzouk, Koufra and the 
Fezzan, and the final amazing march 
to Tripoli under the inspired leadership 
of General heclerc, are sufficient 
evidence. (See illus., p. 1781.) 

A generous tribute is due to the 
economic effort of this arid and .sparsely 
populated territory. The cultivation 
of millet and rice, basic food of the 
African workers busily 
engaged on transform- 
ing the camel tracks 
of past ages into the 
liighways of tomorrow, has been greatly 
increased. The production of ground- 
nuts, the oil from which is of great 
value, rose from 20,00fl tons in 1939 to 
dO.fXKJ tons in 1942. In 1942 the cotton 
crops doubled those of 1939, and the 
whole crop was exported. But the 
principal .source of wealth in the Chad 
is cattle raising, and here again enor- 
mous progre.ss ha.s been made, with, as 
a natural corollary, a notable increase 
in the amount of butter and hide.' 
available for export. The following 
figuies irive 'ome idea of [iroduction in 
the Chad ; — 

Exports of cotton. 1 111112 — 2.(100,000 fc.s. 

lixcstock. butter lliliO — 23.000.000 .. 

,111(1 hiiics. I lull — l)ll..jOO.O00 .. 

Fort Lamv calks for some mention 
This outpost is situated on the River 
Shari just below its coufiuence with 
the Logone, on the site where Emile 
Gentil landed on the first French expedi- 
tion from the Congo. The houses are of 
mud and thatch with one or two brick 


buildings for the government offices. 
Later a new barracks was erected, called 
the Camp Koufra, on one side of the 
vast sandy central scpiare known today 
a.s the Place de la Liberation, where 
contingent.s of Sarra soldiers were m- 
.structed in the use of modern arms. The 
prime value of Fort Lamy to the Allied 
cause was its existence as a vital link in 
the air conimimications between the 
British African territories to east and 


west. Its airfield was one of the i.i, . 
of important landing grounds on 
way to Khartoum, and many were ' - 
air eonvoys — British and Amence. - 
which landed there to refuel during i ‘ .■ 
eventful summer of 1942. 

An indu.stry of great importance .ir 
tlme.s, and especially in wartime, is 
production of jialm-oil, and of this c. - 
modity British West Africa is the lai l ^ 
producer in the world. Before the ' ” 
tailing prices and the 
greater profits of the Oil-Palm 

cocoa trade led to a Industry 

decline in the oil- 
palm industry in the Gold Coast, 
wartime demands have led to fii: : 
exploitation of the existing p.i’ 
bearing areas. The French Camero - 
is another big centre of the palm- . 
indiLstry, as i.s the Belgian Congo. 

Cotton i.s produced in considera . 
quantities in Nigeria. Although in - 
genoiLs African cotton has been gro . 
in Nigeria for centuries to supply ‘ 
demands of the native hand-spinni . 
and weaving industry, American cott' 
came almost entirely to replace X' • 
native variety. Cotton i.s also produc- . 
in French We.st Africa and Freii- 
Equatorial Africa, soil and climate bei:. 
jiarticularly suitable in the Ubaii-' - 
(Shari region. The extension of cottc 
cultivation is developing in parts of t' 
Belgian Congo. 

The loss of the Malayan and otli 
Far Eastern rubber plantations led ; 
renewed efforts on the part of AVe 
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Th NATIONS’ territories IN WEST AFRICA 

The region included under the collective nam- Weet Afrlc, „ 

that between latitudes 5^ S. and ir N, and we^ot t a text comprises 

resources as well as its strat"gic value it becam *5 E- On account of its natural 

United Nations during 1942 The British CameTo^”' importance to the war effort of the 
on a man of this “nhsh (;ameroons, which it was not practicable to delineate 

map of this scale, is a strip of land between Nigeria and French Cameroons. 
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Africa (wtere before 
the war rubber culti- 
vation had been 
neglected owing to 
overwhelming com- 
petition in the Far 
East) to intensify her 
]iroductioii. In the 
British colonies the 
native races were 
encouraged to collect 
as much wild rubber 
as possible, but this 
of course could not 
compare either in 
quality or quantity 
with plantation 
rubber, most of 
which now comes 
from Liberia and the 
Cameroons. 

Liberia, a free and 
independent negro 
Eepublic constituted 
in 1847, was founded 
as part of a scheme to 
settle freed African slaves. It is an origi- 
nal member of the League of Nations. 
After attending the Casablanca Confer- 
ence of Allied leaders in January 1913, 
President Roosevelt flew to Liberia in 
an American Army bomber. Alighting 
at the Roberts airfield near Monrovia, 
the capital, he was met by the President, 
Edwin Barclay, and inspected United 
States troops stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood. There followed discussions 
with President Barclay, and Mr. Roose- 
velt then took oil for his further flight 
across the Atlantic to consult with 
President Getulio Vargas, of Brazil. 

Liberia is almost an untapped source 
of mineral and agricultural wealth. 
Coffee is the main product, but palm-oil, 
palm kernels, anatto and rice are also 
produced. In the 
forests there are a score 
of species of rubber- 
yielding vines and trees, 
resources are scarcely 
known, but there are large deposits 
of iron ore. In Liberia the Fire- 
stone Company of America have big 
plantations, the yield of which was 
step])ed up by every conceivable 
means, including double tapping, which, 
although shortening the life of the tree, 
has been estimated by Firestone techni- 
cians to give a yield of 70 per cent more 
than the ordinary single tapping. In 
the French Cameroons, also, much pro- 
gress was made, especially at the 
extensive Plantation de la Sanagra, at 
Dizanguc, near Edea, where the factory 
has been increased in size and new plant- 
ing ha.s been carried out on a large scale. 

There are many long-abandoned rub- 
ber plantations in the Cameroons, once 



Natural 
Wealth 
of Liberia 

The mineral 


RUBBER FROM THE CAMEROONS FOR THE ALLIES 

Top, in the Plantation de la Sanagra, at Dizangue, where a wharf is being built in ferro-concrete 
on the bank of the river Wurri to facilitate transportation of the rubber to Duala on the coast. 
Below, collecting the latex from rubber trees in a plantation in the British Cameroons. a narrow 
belt of territory on the eastern border of Nigeria between that country and French Cameroons. 
Photos, 0. Mact'nrmnck. I‘>c!ori(il /'ir-s 


worked by the Germans, whicli might 
be brought into bearing again, but local 
interests were reluctant to embark upon 
the labour and expen.se of putting them 
into condition owing to the not un- 
reasonable fear that after the war re- 
newed competition from the Far Ea.st, 
coupled with developments in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, might ruin 
their markets. 

The Gabun’.s contribution to the war 
effort naturally took the form of wood, 
for the Gabun is richly forested and the 
gigantic trunks of okoume, which can 
often be seen floating offshore at Port 
Gentil like Brobdingnagian rafts, arc 
eventually transformed into a thousand 
and one articles of military value. It 
was the Germans who first saw the 
economic value of the Gabun forests, 
and before the outbreak of the Second 
Great War the greater part of the 
timber exports of that colony were 
taken by Hamburg. 

With the loss of the tin deposits in 
Malaya it became imperative to exploit 
to the full other sources. One of these 
was the tin fields of Northern Nigeria. 
The existence of tin iir that region wa.s 
known in 1885, but the exact location 
of the fields was not discovered until 
the beginning of this century, and 1903 
was the year which saw the inauguration 
of what has since become one of the 
colony's most important industries. The 
industry became stabilized about 1910, 
the intervening years having been spent 
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DAKAR : NAVAL BASE AND COMMERCIAL PORT 

In tonnage Dakar comes next among French ports after Marseilles and Le Havre, having a 
fine modern harbour with three miles of quays and eight moles in deep water where the largest 
ships can safely berth. A naval base since 1898, it was from Dakar that the French battleship 
‘ Richelieu ’ sailed to New York for refitting early in 1943. 


more m prospecting than in actua! 
miiiins ; 774 tons of tin were won in 
that year, after which the industry 
made rapid strides. In 1929 the out- 
put of the Nigerian fields reached 15,220 
tons. In 1933, as a result of the inter- 
national till restriction agreement, pro- 
duction fell to about 5,(KKJ ton.s. hut in 
1930 13,432 tons were won. and it i.s 
probable that the stimulation of war 
needs later increased that figure con- 
siderably. 

A certain amount of gold is also 

produced in Nigeria, but development 

is still confined to the alluvial stage. 

_ , . Gold output from 

Gold .. . . ' 

Nigeria iii 1936 was 

Nigeria ''alued at £231,000. 

^ Coal IS mined at Enugu. 

The irold dcpo.sits in the Gold Coast 
are still not fully exploited, but pro- 
duction in 19.36 was valued at nearly 
£2,1)00,000. Of great importance to the 
war effort have been the Gold Coast’s 
e.xports of manganese and bauxite, and 
diamonds are also found in worth-while 
quantities. 

In Sierra Leone the principal minerals 
of economic value are gold and platinum 
(found in small quantities), and there 
arc large deposits of iron ore. There has 
been considerable develojniient in the 
production of iron ore from the Marumpa 
mines, and large coiisiemnents were 
exported from the beginning of the war. 
Diamonds were four d on the baiik.s of 
the Gbobora River during a geological 
surv'ey in 19.30, and a [irospectimt licence 
wa.s granted to the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust. In 1936 the output 
was 616,2()<) carats, valued at £725.0)X), 
Industrial diamonds, u.sed for cutting or 


abra.sive operations, are of great im- 
portance in war indu.stries. 

Freetown, in Sierra Leone, played an 
important part in the Battle of the 
Oceaii'i, since it wa.s the headquarters 
of the Flag Officer Conmianding IVcst 
Africa, and its magniheeut natural 
harbour provided anchorage for large 
ocean convoys. Of .such .strategic im- 
portance i.s thi.s port that it is 
surpri.siiig more was not done to pro 
vid(' it with harbour focilities. There 
were no wharve.s where large ships 
could go alongside, no dry dock ; only 
an ancient narrow-gauge railway with 
few sidings, and a few crane.s.' Very 
different wa.s the state of affairs at 
Dakar, where the French built a magni- 
ficent port on an unpromisii!<r jjto 
Thanks to the Allied operations of 
November 1942 the resources of this 
important harbour and strategic base 
were subsequently used to the utmost 
in the cau.se of the United Nations. 

In 1862 the Messageries Imperiales 
obtained permission to build a small 
jetty at Dakar. In 1942 there was a 
fine modern harbour with three miles of 
quays, and eight large moles in dceji 
water where the largest vessels could 
come along.side. For tonnage Dakar 
holds third place among French ports 
after ^Marseilles and Le Havre. 

The harbour installation is modern. 
In addition to tbe arsenal and grat-ine 
dock there are 12 miles of railwav 
line along the dockside, one portion of 
which is linked up with the town 
station at the head of the Dakar-Niger 
line, and the other with a large marsluU- 
liiig yard and goods station. A system 
of underground pipe-lines can deliver 


President 
Roosevelt 
at Bathurst 

Bathurst h 


heavy oil to the berthed shijis at 
prodigious speed, and a special mooii> 
system makes for safety during ti 
tropical storm.s which occur at (.ert,:i 
seasons. 

Dakar has been a fleet base since Ibtc 
and it was from there that the Freie 
battleship ‘‘ Richelieu ” sailed for Ni 
York to be refitted in the early part 
1943. From that port, too, sailed mai 
shiploads of French troops of the Freit 
West African command on their w. 
to North Africa to take part in t' 
Tunisian campaign. 

Bathurst, the capital of the Gamb. 
became of considerable importance 
a seaplane base. The Germans wil- 
fully alive to its importance in tl, 

field long before the 

war, for it was at 
Bathurst that the 

Lufthansa established 

one of its terminals, 
made history in another way m 
generally known, for it was here, i 
the early hours of January 14, 194-' 
tliat President Roosevelt alighted froi 
his flying boat on his way to the hi-- 
toric meeting at Casablanca. It v.i- 
from Bathurst, too, that he departi- 
towards the end of the month, afti 
having spent a couple of days aboai 
the American cruiser “ Memiihis.” thf 
lying in the Gambia River. 

The Gambia was tbe scene of muc' 
troop movement during the autumn “ 
1942, when the big bluff of an impendii . 
attack on Dakar was staged — a bin: 
which, ably supported by propaganda n. 
many fields, successfully hoodwiukci- 
the Axis as to the real intentions of tU- 
Allies in North Africa. 

The name of Takoradi conv'eys litth 
to the average Briton, yet this Golc 
Coast port, with its deep-sea harbotr 
(completed in 1928), played a Iarg< 
part in en.suring the North Africai 
victory. Takoradi ha.s fully justifiei 
the millions which were spent on it 
between 1921 and 1928, for it is thi 
only real harbour between Dakar and 
Poiiite Noire. On the West Coast o! 
Africa, where for hundreds and hundred^ 
of miles there is nothing but sand- 
barred and surf-beaten roast, accom- 
modation for oceau-gomg vessels i.-- 
availalile at few places, and port.s m 
the iviiglish .sense of the wor<l are rare 

During the fluctuating fortunes of the 
Western De.sert battles the greate.sf 
problem facing the Allied High Com- 
mand was to get sujiplies to the Cairo 
area. Unable to get through the Medi- 
terranean, tbe vital convoys had to 
make the 12,000-mile trip round the 
Cape. This took many -weeks longer, 
but for heavy equipment it wa.s e.ssential, 
because there were no roads across 
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THE MAKING OF A WEST AFRICAN AIRFIELD 

.. Natwe work„.en £eU palm trees to 

one of the runways. 3- The runway is to leaves At length, when this 

the driver has a sunshade made of ^Ptoadmg palrn ship-borne 

tract of tropical forest had been trans orm ^.d and assembled. S. Check- 

aircraft-in this case (4) a Hutricanpwere unpacked and 

ine over before Hurricanes take off for the long tnp across ^ 
m? over oe ^^pply ehain. 
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Africa capable of taking this traffic ; 
existing roads were mostly impassable 
during the long rainy season. Thou- 
sands of aircraft were flown across the 
continent from Takoradi to Cairo, 
where they helped to build up that air 
superiority which led to the final 
successful advance from El Alamein. 

Very little was heard in Britain of 
the work of the Air Delivery Unit 
which ferried these planes 
across Africa, but a special 
debt of gratitude is due to 
the ferry pilot.s for work 
which was of the utmost 
importance, was at all times 
arduous, and was 
spectacular. 

For months on end they 
flew new " crates ” across the 
continent, and as soon as one 
delivery was etfected they 
would return for more, their 
only relaxation being an 
occasional two-da_v rest on a 
Nile houseboat. Through 
tropical stornns and over 
burning desert they carried 
on with their wearying job. 

.seeing that their comrades, 
the fighter pilots of the 
iMiddle East, got their air- 
craft with the minimum of 
delay. 

Takoradi. Lagos, Kano, 

Hlaiduguri. Fort Lamy, El 
Geneina. El Fashr, Khar- 
toum. Luxor ; the.se were the 
stepjiing-stones towards that 
.\llied air sujiremacy which 
was to enable the Eightli 
.-Vrmy eventually to make its 
final ulorious advance. The 
[irospect before a pilot who 
was compelled to make a 
forced landing or bale out 
while on this route was not a 
pleasant one, for the interior 
of Africa is de.solate and 
hostile. Dangers abounded, 
and a lo.st man. if chance 
did not lead his feet into 
the way of a friendly mitive 
tribe, might well die of thirst 
or hunger. 

But to the pilots of A.D.U. it was 
just a job of work like any other. 
Over mountain ranges and vast tracts 
of desert British, Amstralian, South 
African and Polish pilots performed their 
anluous ta.sk of ferrying the planes 
which gave the .\llies .supremacy in the 
AVestern Desert. The airfield facilities 
could not be compared with those in 
Britain. At places like El Fashr and 
El Geneina, tiny oa.ses in the Sudan, 
there was .simply a dusty runway, a 
rest house for pilots and maintenance 


crews, and a frw native huts. The 
A.D.U. groused and cursed the fate 
which had given them that job to do 
instead of shooting down Alesser.-.ehmitts, 
but they got on with it. They should 
be remembered when the final history 
of the North African battles is written. 

No mention of the wartime activities 
of the British AA’est African colonies 
would be complete without a reference 


to the work of the “ AA'affs,” a.s the 
Royal AVest African Field Force was 
popularly called. It was not a part 
of the Regular Army, but a separate 
military force maintained by the various 
Colonial governments of AVest Africa. 

Each colony had its detachment, 
and the battalions were greatlv in- 
creased after the beginning of the war. 
A’ery smart were these native troops, 
and their drill was impeccable. All 
the officers and some of the N.C.O.s 
were British, the officers in peacetime 
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being seconded from their units in tl. 
Regular Army. The fighting rejmt- 
tion of the AVaffs is high, and there 
little doubt that had trouble develop. ' 
in AWst Africa they would have giv. 
an excellent accomit of them.selvc 
As it was. the existence of this high' 
trained force released thousands . ■ 
other soldiers for duties elsewher- 
Some details also should be set dov 
concerning the magnificei 
work carried out in th 
tropical waters off the AA’e-^ 
African coast by the corvette • 
and little motor launche 
Flotillas of M.L.s based u 
Bathurst, Freetown ai 
Lagos were of inestimab! 
value in escorting convov- 
along the coastal waters. .1 
were also the corvett.- 
assigned to this duty. Lit. 
in these small ships wa 
exceptionally trying just 0* 
the Equator. Quarters wer 
cramped, and the heat c 
the engines, which occupie.. 
much ship space, couph- 
with the prevailing hig' 
temperature and humidity 
made the atmosphere abonri 
resemble that of a Turki.^’ 
bath pervaded by oil fume- 
Sleep in cabins was im- 
possible. AA'hen the deadlight' 
were fastened over the scut- 
tles after dark and thi 
hatches were closed, the 
atmosphere below deck, 
torrid enough in the day- 
time, became impossible. 
Consequently, hammocks 
were slung wherever possible 
on deck and both officers 
and ratings slept in the 
open. 

There were many trouble.^ 
which beset these small craft 
in African waters. Electrical 
equipment is soon affected 
by the climatic conditions, 
and corrosion is rapid in 
the hot, humid air. 
Provision of fresh water 
was another problem on a 
long trip, owing to limited stowage ; 
and it must be remembered that around 
the AA'est African coast, surf-barred 
as it is, there are hundreds of miles 
between ports. Another source of 
trouble from an operational viewpoint 
was the extreme rapidity of marine 
growth on the hull, incrustations which 
seriously diminish speed. But these 
small .ships have an exceptionally fine 
record in convoy work, and the losses 
of merchantmen under their surveillance 
were extremely low. 



TAKORADI, ON THE GOLD COAST 

Takoradi, the only large harbour between Dakar and Pointe Noire 
was built mainly between 1921 and 1928. Aircraft in crates were 
delivered here by ship and then flown across Africa to Cairo by the Air 
Delivery Unit to take their place among the squadrons battling with 
Rommel’s forces. Above, giant cranes at the dockside, Takoradi. 

K.S.A. 


Chapter 229 


MALTA, GIBRALTAR AND CYPRUS, 1942 

Malta, as the author Kenneth Williatns well says, was the hub of the Mediter- 
ranean, and its story during the months from May to December, 1942 — 
covered in this Chapter — vva5 a thrilling and inspiring one. After the punishment 
it had to take with little means of hitting back there came at last the change 
to an offensive role, and eventually the lifting of its long blockade by sea 
arid air. The parallel stories of Gibraltar and Cyprus are also given here 


D ifficult as had been the po^'ition 
of the British in the Medi- 
terranean in 1940 and 1941, as a 
result of the entry into the war of Italy 
and the disappearance of French aid, in 
the year 1942 it was incomparably more 
difficult. In the extreme west and east, 
at Gibraltar and Cyprus respectively, 
the situation in the circumstances was 
satisfactory enough, but the plight of 
Malta caused acute anxiety. The 
policy of holding and sustaining this 
central Colony had been laid down, 
however, and there could be no thought 
of going hack on it. In May 1942, as 
recorded in Chapter 160, Lord Gort 
succeeded General Sir William Dobbie 
as Governor ; but the change signified 
no alteration in policy. The heavy 
German air attacks on the island in the 
preceding December and January had 
already indicated the change in Malta’s 
role from the defensive to the offensive. 

Sir William Dobbie, the outgoing 
Governor, was a very gallant but sick 
man ; soon after he arrived back in 
England he underwent 
an operation for appen- 
dicitis. There could be 
no better successor than 
Lord Gort to be in charge of what was 
nothing less than an aerially besieged 
fortress. He inherited from his pre- 
decessor a great legacy of gallantry, 
and it was notable that both Governors 
had one thing in common which ap- 
pealed intensely to the Maltese — a deep 
religious conviction. 

Even before General Dobbie had left 
Malta the R.A.F. in the island had 
wrought great damage on Axis convoys 
going to reinforce Bommel’s armies in 
North Africa. So successful were these 
sorties, indeed, that the Germans took 
over from the Italians the responsibility 
of quieting Malta. This job they 
assumed with typical Teutonic thorough- 
ness — a thoroughness which read curi- 
ously in the light of subsequent Nazi 
pretensions that the German High Com- 
mand never believed in the fundamental 
importance of the North African theatre. 
For a time ilalta was overwhelmed by 
the weight of German planes based on 
Sicily. By night and day the Luftwaffe 
bombed the airfields and the docks, con- 
tinuing of course their usual terroristic 
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bombing of targets of no military 
significance. 

There is no question that the Nazis — 
to use their own phrase — tried to “ rub 
out ” Malta. In 1942 no fewer than 773 
enemy aircraft were destroyed (182 by 
ground fire) at a cost to the R.A.F. of 
195 planes ; 89 of our pilots were saved. 
During this attempt to neutralize Malta, 
the enemy dropped over 12,000 tons of 
bombs on the island. Well might Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd — he was 
knighted on July 31 — who had been 
A.O.C. since May 1941 and was replaced 
in July 1942 by Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Keith Park — knighted November 24, 
1942 — say in his farewell address to the 
R.A.F. in the Colony : “ We are stronger 
than we have ever been before. Our 
Malta fighter force is the best in the 
world. Our contribution to the war has 
been very great. In the future, when 
people mention Malta, you will say with 
pride ‘ I was there.’ 

The growth of the R.A.F. in Malta 
was remarkable. When Italy entered 


the war there were said to be only three 
Gloucester Gladiators then based on 
the island. They were given by the 
Maltese the nicknames of Faith, Hope 
and Charity, and brought down many 
Italian planes. Afterwards Hurricane 
fighters were steadily supplied to the 
island. More airfields were constructed 
and, despite constant bombing by the 
enemy, they were kept in condition. 
But the struggle to keep the fighters in 
the air was no easy one. In March 
1942 Spitfires went into action for the 
first time over Malta and, in the words 
of Sir Hugh Lloyd, “ dealt the enemy a 
blow from which he has never recovered 
to this day.” 

Air reinforcements continued to 
arrive. Bombers could be flown direct, 
but fighters and ammunition had to be 
brought to Malta by Malta’s 
ships in convoy. It 

was aimounced in July Reinforcements 
that the American air- 
craft carrier “ Wasp ” had made several 
succes.sful ferry trip® carrying fighter 



MALTA’S NEW A.O.C. INSPECTS R.A.F. STATIONS 

On July i8, 1042, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd handed over the Malta Command to Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Keith Park, who is here seen making a tour of inspection soon after his 
appointment as A.O.C. The launch serving for the time being as a water-taxi is one belonging 
to the Air, Sea Rescue Service of the R.A F. 

Photo^f British OJjflaal : Croivn C'lpyiifUt 
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THE ARMY AIDS THE R.A^. ON MALTA’S AIRFIELDS 

Glowing tributes have been paid to British infantry who garrisoned Malta, for their 
all-round handiness and efficiency in a hundred diverse tasks. Here is one aspect 
of their work : top, right, with aircraftmen they refuel and reload a Spitfire ; lower 
left, loading and making up shell-belts for fighter aircraft. At top, left, a 
Spitfire pilot reaches his machine at the double after aa alert 
Photos. Bri^i-ih Offirial : Cro'vyi Cop>v’"tht 


aircraft ; on one occasion some of our 
fighters took off from this carrier to ffy 
'traight into battle. These Spitfires 
forced tlie enemy to modify his tactic.s. 
He sent over a small number of bombers 
with a large formation of fighter escorts. 
But Malta, given fuel and ammunition, 
wa' bv now equal to any stratagems of 
the enemv. 

By the end of 1942 there were airmen 
111 .Malta from many parts of the Empire 
and from the U.S.A. -Also, in addition to 
Spitfires, Beaufiehters 
and other British 
machines, the R..‘\.F. 
now had American 
Alartin ilarylands and Baltimore.'. The 
airfields were kept in repair jointly by 
Arinv personnel, who sometimes had to 
roll them for twenty-four hours on end, 
and bv the Maltese, who worked rui — 
often durim; air raids — filling in craters 
and rolling out the landing grounds. 
Indeed, the Army in Malta, though it 
came into contact with the enemv only 


when serving the anti-aircraft 
guns, behaved most gallantly, 
helping both the other 
Services. Lord Gort called 
the infantry in Malta “ the 
finest in the world ” — a unique 
tribute to a garrison force. 

The veil of secrecy surround- 
ing the composition of the 
Mediterranean garrisons — a 
shroud very necessary for 
security reasons, for the enemy 
would have given much to 
know the precise state of affairs 
at Malta. Gibraltar and Cyprus 
— was lifted only fitfully. In 
Giliraltar, where Lieut. -Gen. 
F. N. Mason-Macfarlane arrived 
as Governor in June, the in- 
fantry included men from the 

West Country, from Merseyside and from 
the Highlands, a.ssisted by tunnellers 

from Durham, South Wales and 

Manitoba. Here the work of perfecting 
an underground fortress went steadily 
on. Underneath the two and a half 
miles of Gibraltar a new citv was 
built. 

These subterranean passage.s were 
not for purposes of refuge only. In 
high hall.s, which opened out at cverv 
50 yards or so, there were constructed 
work.shops, storehouses. generating 
stations, and distilling plant to make 
the garrison independent of rain water, 
their normal and fluctuating source of 
water .supply. 

Below ground were also built hos- 
pitals and operating theatre.s, roads and 
railways, bakeries, librarie.s and cinemas. 
So vast indeed was the accumulation of 
stores by the end of the year that one 
observer predicted that, if Gibraltar’s 
stores of food and materials of all kinds 
were not needed for withstanding a 
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siege — a prospect which seemed steadily 
to recede — they would be made available 
as the first food dumps on the Continent 
of Europe for the victims of Nazi 
invasion. 

There were in Gibraltar no black-out 
restrictions, a juecaution that in any 
case would have been useless, in view of 
the lights of neighbouring La Linea — 
the Spanish town — which could provide 
a certain guide to enemy bombers. 
Food was not .short, though most of it. 
except fruit and vege- 
tables (brought in from 
Spain), had to be 
shipped from the 
United Kingdom. Rationing extended 
to petrol and clothes. The morale of the 
garrison remained une.xceptionable, and 
an eagle eye was kept for the rare 
enemy bomber which approached the 
citadel. The garrison produced its own 
monthly magazine. The Rock. 

Ill Cyprus, of which the garrison 
included men both from the United 
Kingdom and from the overseas Empire, 
everyone was very much on his toes. 
Tension in the i.sland inevitably varied 
m accordance with the changing war 
situation. With the new threat to the 
Suez Canal and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean which developed in 1942, Cyprus 
became once more a forward base 
against enemy centres in Greece, Crete 
and Rhodes. Until the battle of El 
Alamein in October, Cyprus was ex- 
tremely busy. When the Duke of 
flloucester visited it in May 1942 he 
found abundant reinforcement.s, now 
fortifications and new aerodromes — 
these last largely in the broad treeless 
plain of Mesaoria. He could further see 
that R.A.F. fighters from Syria could 
cover the island. There was constant 
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development in the defences, built 
jirincipally with local labour, the spirit 
of which was indicated by the fact that 
the villagers gave one day’s work free 
in each week. 

As part of the work of A.R.P., 
which had been made compulsory for 
men up to the age of 43 early in the year, 
shelters were tunnelled in the principal 
towns. The Civil Defence scheme was 
in fact so well organized that it was 
considered second to none in the Middle 
East. There was no severe test for these 
services, for most enemy flights over the 
island were confined to reconnaissance. 
The evacuation scheme for women and 


children, moving them from the towns 
to the hills, which had been begun in 
1941, was allowed to lapse. 

There was a food problem, but it was 
by no means as acute as, for example, 
in Malta. Fruit and vegetables were 
plentiful, though meatless days were 
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introduced. But there 
was no rationing. An 
additional 11,000 acres 
were brought under cul- 


tivation in 1942 by means of irrigatibn 
schemes ; and plans for cultivating 
another 17,000 acres were well advanced. 


the pre-war level. But the Government 
assumed control of all essential imports, 
distributing them at fixed prices and 
pegging the price of bread (the staple 
food of the people) by means of a 
subsidy. The Administration also ex- 
tended subsidies to other vital com- 
modities and hoped, not in vain, to 
reduce the cost of living. 

The hub of the Mediterranean, of 
course, was Malta — thorn in the fle.sh 
of the Axis so long as they tried to 
maintain supplies to their North African 
armies. Malta’s role in the strategy of 
the war may be summarized under five 
heads : (1) active cooperation with the 
Navy in action or in convoy ; (2) 

effective interference with enemy supply 
lines to the Middle East and to North 
Africa ; (3) destructive raids on enemy 
bases ; (4) drawing off or containing 
considerable enemy forces ; and (5) 
taking steady toU of enemy 
aircraft and shipping. Under 
each of these heads Malta 
emerged triumphant. 

Though it may be difficult 
to say exactly when Malta 
switched from the defensive to 


short supply except courage and deter- 
mination. There were but two news- 
papers — The Times of Malta, the English 
daily paper, and its Maltese counterpart, 
Birka. These journals, both produced 
by Miss Mabel Strickland, missed not 
a single issue and, despite constant dis- 
location of transport, were almost 
always ready for reading at the break- 
fast table. 


Anyone in Malta could listen to 
broadcasts, provided he had an ade- 
quate receiving set, but the island’s 

special system was that , 

A ■’ j.j. Malta’s 

known as re-diffusion. _ ^ 

The transmitting station ^em 

was connected by wires ^ 

to the individual loud-speakers. The 

system was adopted for reasons of 

security : nothing broadcast in this 

way could be picked up outside the 

island. Although the parcel mail to 

Malta was severely limited, the 



The chief trouble in Cyprus, from this the offensive — the process was 
point of view, was the periodic shortage imperceptible — her whole war 

of the rainfall. In summer the rivers story was of epic quality. That 

dry up before reaching the sea. Other quality could not have been 

problems arose from soil erosion and achieved without the full co- 

deforestation. With these the Govern- operation of her civilian 

raent grappled resolutely, and provided population. Malta, it has well 
grants for afforestation, anti-erosion been said, stands on four legs 
work, and vine cultivation. — the three Fighting Services 

Despite anti-inflation measures the and the native population, 
cost of living in Cyrpus had risen by the How did the inhabitants fare 

end of the year to 142 per cent above in 1942 ? Everything was in 

CONVOYS SAVED MALTA FROM STARVATION 

The food situation gave cause for much anxiety until the Eighth Army won back 
Libyan bases from which fighter protection could be afforded to our convoys 
which, hitherto, had reached the island only after desperate battles with Axis air and 
sea forces. Right, a convoy being unloaded by night (end of 1942). Below, left, 
milk being distributed after a severe raid on Valetta ; below right, hoisting up 
grain from an underground store (ruined church of St. Publius in background). 

Photos, British Official : Crotun Cop^friqht 






air mail operated with remarkable 
smoothne.ss and the garrison receii'ed 
letters from home with fair 
regularity. But, of course, the 
export restrictions impo.sed in the 
United Kingdom and the import 
restrictions in Malta itself, together 
with the difficulty of carrying 
good.s by sea in bulk (including 
not only articles for sale, but 
newspapers tor the troop.s), resulted 
in a dislocation of the island’s 
normal life. 

Details of Malta s food supply were 
something that the enemy would 



MALTA’S 
GEORGE CROSS 

H.M. the Kin? ha 
awarded it to Malta o. 
April ifi, 1942. It was 
ceremonially presented 1, 
the Palace Square, Valetta, 
on September 13. Top, 
General Lord Gort, the 
Governor, has handed it 
{in exhibition case) to Si: 
George Borg, Chief Justice 
of Malta, who is seen 
below, left, carrying it to 
the plinth where it was 
placed on show (belov.-, 
right), together with the 
Royal message in the 
King’s own hand. 
Photos, British Official . 
Crown Copyrwht ; W. J. 
Jones, Malta 
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much like to have learned, aud they 
were therefore not publi.shed. Suffice it 
to say that the bread ration was ten 
ounces daily ; four-fifths of the famous 
goats, which used to supply much milk, 
liad to he de.stroyed in order that horse.s, 
essential to transport, might have 
sufficient fodder ; every inch of avail- 
able ground, such as playing fields and 
recreational centres, was turiiod over 
to growing such things as potatoes 
aud carrot.s. The water difficulty 
became particularly grim in summer- 
time, but was mitigated by a visit from 
Dr. Hailey from the United Kingdom, 
who ailvised on the po.ssibilities of 
deep boring. 

In the summer of 1942 Malta hafl no 
light or power, for there was no fuel 
available. On the question of light, it 
is worth recording that the Governor 
introduced double summer-time, only to 


find that the Maltese, who seldom got to 
bed much before midnight, insisted on 
getting up for the 4.30 Mass, and so 
complained that they could not get 
enough sleep. When it was suggested to 
them that the hour of Mass might be 
advanced to 5.30, they said that that 
was impo.s.sible, for their fathers and 
forefathers had alwaj's had 4.30 Mass. 
Summer-time consequently had to be 
abandoned. 

Educational problents, to which Lord 
Gort gave great tlioughf — for even 
during the war he was resolved to plan 
for the future, when the emigrating 
Maltese would have to know at least 
one more language than their own — 
were really grave. Schools, which had 
earlier been taken over for A.R.P. aud 
other dutie.s, were re-opened, despite a 
painful .shortage (the effect of bombing) 
of slates, books, chalks, penciU, paper. 


and blackboards. Gradually these things 
were supplied from stocks in the 
Middle East. The Governor obtained 
the services of Mr. Elhs, of the L.C.C., 
and so was able to get immediate needs 
satisfied to some extent. The British 
Institute, moreover, imder Mr. Wickham, 
did excellent work and attracted people 
of all classes to its lectures. Com- 
munal feeding was introduced and the 
fuel for the feeding kitchen- was often 
wood from bomb-ruined houses — doors, 
window frames, and so on. The owners 
did not like it, but the community 
benefited. 

As for protection against air raids, 
the underground shelters, scores of miles 
of which were tunnelled in 1942, served 
admirably. In all these shelters the 
Maltese placed little shrines, for they 
would allow nothing to interrupt their 
supplications. They prayed, not for 
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CONVOY FROM ALEXANDRIA GOES THROUGH 
In early April, 1942, this convoy from Alexandria, like all others endeavouring to 
succour Malta and bring her much-needed supplies, had to hght its way through 
against submarines, surface ships and aircraft. The Italian fleet tried to stop its 
progress but failed. Top, a British destroyer opens up with her guns through a 
smoke-screen ; right, the guns of one of our cruisers come into action. The vivid 
photograph below shows an Italian torpedo-bomber attempting to evade the shells 
from a destroyer ; one minute later the enemy was hit and crashed into the sea. 

I*holo^, British Official . Crorcn Copiiririhl 







simult.iueous convoy-; from Gibraltar 
(undor the command of Vico- Admiral 
Curteis) and Alexandria (under Rear- 
Admiral Viaii). Both were roughly 
handled, though thev accounted for 
many ships and planes of the enemy. 
Vian’.s convov wa- forced to turn back, 
rh rough shortage of fuel. The relief 
brought to Malta was but temporary. 
Again in Augu-it another convov was 

COMMANDO EXERCISE 
In the autumn of 1940 the Gibraltar Fort- 
ress Independent Company was formed - a 
platoon each from the King’s, Devons. 
Somersets, and Black Watch ; in addition 
R.E. and Signals sections were similarly 
provided, while the Intelligence section and 
Company H.Q. were drawn from the Royal 
Artillery. Photograph shows an invasion 
exercise, the landing craft approaching the 
towering ‘Rock’ {summer, 19421. 

Photo. }ir>t>sh Pffirinl : ('iioiii ( I'/ht 


GIBRALTAR’S GOVERNOR 

Lieut. -General F. N. Mason-Macfarlane. 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (front row, centre), arrived 
m Gibraltar in June 1942 to succeed Lord 
Gort on the latter’s transference to Malta. 
He is seen here with his personal staff. 
Front row, left, Major R. M. Shephard 
Capurro, O.B.E. ; right, Commander C 
Brown, D.S.O. Back row ; Major J. K 
Quayle, R.A. ; Squadron Leader A. K 
Gatward, D.F.C. ; Captain D. C. Woodward. 
Photo, British, Offirinl : C>oiny Copptiqht 
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their own safety, but for the sailors in 
the ships, the pilots in the skies, the men 
behind the guns. Their spirit was truly 
remarkable. It was because of this 
loyal spirit that the proclamation of 
martial law never became necessary. 
The JIaltese served wholeheartedly in 
the iiolice, the A.R.P., and rescue 
services. They were on the spot in every 
raid, Nor were the women behindhand. 
They served as nurses, as members of 
St. .lohn Ambulance, or as V.A.D.s. 

Once the convoys got into Malta it 
was. generally speaking, a question of 
turning them round 
again as quickly as pos- 
sible. In the work of 
unloading the Maltese 
joined with a will. In the much- 
bombed dockyards, too, they worked 
their hardest to get damaged ships 
going again ; their patchwork — for 
often it could be little more than that — 
will long be remembered, for it enabled 
famous ships to make their way to 
Ale.xandria, to Gibraltar, or even to 
America for more comjilete and un- 
interrupted repairs. 

Yet for all the gallantry of the garrison 
and the courage of the native population, 
the island was often in desperate straits. 
The weight of Axis air pressure on the 
narrow.s was terrible. The testing time 
of qiring was followed bv an equally 
trying summer. In June an attempt 
Was made to bring succour bv means of 
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THE DEFENDERS OF CYPRUS 

Cyprus was for lorrg in the front line of Mediterranean defence, and tension was high all through 
those critical montL of 194^, as the tide of war surged towards Egypt and then turned westward 
again Top, R.A.F. ground staff refuel a Hurricane fighter. Below anti-aircraft gun position 
m an ancient castle of the Crusaders. This unit is composed of Jews from the Pa estinian 
• Foreign Legion ’ " "P"' 'S''" 


soiit out. but beforn it reached 3Ialta it 
had lo.st the aircraft carrier Eajile ” 
and the cruiser ” Manchester, ’ in 
addition to merchant ships. 

Diirmir 1942. in trying to succour 
Malta, the British lost three crui.sers, 
nine de.stroyers and two aircraft carriers 
— apart from merchant ships. Such 
nrievous losses made inevitable the 


quc.stion whether they could be alforded. 
Some ob.servers thought that ea.sualties 
of this maemtude wouhl prove too lieavy 
even for the Allic.s. and prophe.«ied that 
without some radical tran.sforniation 
of the Mediterranean position ilalta 
might be .starved out. 

Fortunatelv', there was no need - to 
test that [irojihccy. In October 1942 
.> 2§2 


the victorious advance from El Alamein 
began. It was followed in November 
by the Anglo-American landings in 
North Africa. This so changed the 
position of Malta vis-a-vis the Axi.s that, 
before the end of the year, IMr. R. G. 
Casey, Minister of State in Cairo, could 
announce in London that Malta had 
received substantial replenishments to 
her .stocks, and that the Navy had done 
tliis without serious interference from 
the enemy. The boot was now on the 
other foot. Malta was saved, and 
though, until the position in North 
Africa was absolutely clear, she had to 
watch for clouds as well as sunshine, 
she felt that the worst of her prolonged 
ordeal was over. 

By the end of the 3 'ear Malta could 
claim that three vital tasks imposed 
on her had been fulfilled. These were : 
the securitj' of communications by sea 
on which depended her supplies ; defence 
against air attacks ; and the main- 
tenance of internal security. Their 
achievement was something on which 
Generals might .shako hands with 
privates, Admirals with A.B.s, Air 
Mar.shals with aircraftmen, and 
Governors with the humble.st civilian. 

In recognition of the splendid work 
of all during the preceding months of 
])eril Hi.s Majesty the King had awarded 
the George Cross to Malta on April 16. 
1942. The Cro.ss was officially presented 
by Lord Gort on September 13, the 
ceremony taking place in the Palace 
Square of Valetta. After being exhibited 
in the towns and villages of the island 
it was placed in St. John’s Cathedral. 





OUTSIDE KHARKOV 

Soviet light machine-gun- 
ners, after breaking into an 
enemy-held village on the 
outskirts of Kharkov, fire 
at a German emplacement. 
Kharkov, third city of Russia, 
had been taken by the enemy 
on October 29, 1941. Timo- 
shenko’s offensive in this 
area began on May 12 of the 
following year, its object 
being to forestall the main 
German offensive in the 
south which, in fact, ma- 
terialized about the same 
time. Kharkov was not 
destined yet to be liberated, 
and its travail continued for 
another 12 months. 

Photo, U.S.S.R. 
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FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE 

The top photograph well displays the fine 
natural harbour of Freetown, in which large 
convoys could muster for the voyage across 
the Atlantic. It was the headquarters of the 
Flag Officer Commanding West Africa. The 
busy waterside market, and the native 
dinghies of the buyers and sellers of produce, 
make a lively scene. Coloured West Africans 
played a full part in the defence of their 
homeland. In the anti-aircraft batteries of 
the West African Frontier Force {a team 
seen below) nearly all the specialized work 
was done by Africans 




I'hotoa, British OJJicial : Crenvn Copyright 
pictorial Press 
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H.M.S. ‘PEPPERPOT’ AFTER 
HER ORDEAL 

* Penelope ’ was the cruiser’s real name, 
but she was so battered and holed by bomb 
splinters while escorting a convoy to Malta 
and dunng a fortnight’s stay in harbour 
there that her crew gave her the apt nick- 
name Note the many holes in her port 
side (above), plugged with wood. Below, 
the vessel is seen entering Valetta harbour. 
Her commander, Captain A. D. Nicholl, 
D.S.O., R.N., was honoured by the award of 
the C.B.E. in June 1942. Inset, he is con- 
gratulating A.B. Roy de Mouilpied, also of 
H.M S. ‘Penelope,’ who had just been 
decorated with the D.S.M Captain Nicholl ’s 
citation testified to his ‘ gallantry, fortitude 
and resolution in bringing his ship to port 
in the face of relentless and determined 
enemy air attack at Malta and on passage.’ 
Photos, British Official Cton-v Cop'tiifjht : 
Topical PrcifS. Bculge h>j pennission oj 
H.M. Stationery Office 
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Chapter 230 

CHINA IN THE RANKS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

This is the story of China during the year 1942, told by Colin McDonald, who 
for five years was Special Correspondent of ‘ The Times’’ in China. He was 
on the American gunboat ‘Panay' when it was bombed and sunk by Japanese 
aircraft on December 12, 1937. He saw much of the fighting in North China, 
Shanghai, Nanking and Hankow, and escaped from Hongkong in a destroyer 
after the Japanese attack. Thereafter he spent some time in China's wartime 

capital, Chungking 


W HEN Japan declared war on Great 
Britain and the United States 
of America on December 7, 1941, 
the Chinese, confident of the strength of 
their new Allies, believed that the worst 
of their troubles were over. For more 
than four years they had struggled alone 
against their formidable oppo- 
nent, hoping for the day when " — 
theWestern Powers would come 
to their rescue. Now at long 
last that day had arrived, and 
the Chinese, ignorant of the 
extent of the disaster at Pearl 
Harbour, thought the war 
would soon be ended. 

Instead of this the United 
Nations, as we have seen in 
earlier chapters, sufiered a 
series of heavy reverses. The 
Chinese, although shaken like 
ourselves by these setbacks, 
never lost heart, and Chinese 
troops were on the move to suc- 
cour Hongkong when the little 
British outpost fell on Christ- 
mas Day, 1941 {see p. 1989). 

The suddenness of the Japanese 
attack, as well as Chinese lack of 
transport for covering the vast 
distances involved, contributed 
to the failure of the Chinese 
to render effective assistance 
to the beleaguered Colony. 

Another factor which pre- 
vented the strong Chinese force.s 
•stationed north of Canton from 
exerting any influence on the 
fate of Hongkong was the offen- 
sive launched by the Japanese 
farther north against the city of 
Changsha on December 23. For 
the third time the Japanese, 
advancing from their base at 
Yochow south of Hankow, 
reached the outskirts of Chang- 
sha ; and for the third time, 
after heavy fighting in which they 
sufiered severe casualties, they were 
forced to retreat — in the middle of 
January 1942. Whether or not the 
Japanese intended to hold Changsha, the 
Chinese were able to claim an important 
strategic success which did much to 
hearten their own people in the fint 


black months of the year. (See illus., 
p. 1958.) 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were steadily 
advancing down through Malaya and 
penetrating into Southern Burma. The 
situation became so serious that General 
Chiang Kai-shek, who had been 
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PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Lin Sen {seen above in his garden at Chungking) joined the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang in 1924, and was 
elected President of the National Government of China eight years 
later. His long terra of office was ended by his death on August i , 
1943, Chiang Kai-shek then assumed the duties of Acting 
President, and was elected President on September 13. 
photo. Planet News 


appointed Supreme Commander of the 
United Nations’ forces in the China, 
Siam and French Indo-China zone on 
January 3, flew to Burma in the middle 
of January to confer with General 
Wavell, who had taken over command 
of the United Nation.^’ forces in JIalaya, 
Burma, the Netherlands East Indies and 


India. Chinese troops played their part 
(see Chapter 206) in tlie heroic but 
hopeless defence of Burma. 

On March 19 Lieut. -General Stilwcll, 
of the U S. Army, who had been 
Military Attache in Peking for some 
ye.ars, was aiipointed Commander of the 
Chinese Fifth and Sixth Armies 
in Burma. On April 12 General 
Chiang Kai-shek again flew to 
Burma to confer wjth General 
Stilwcll and General Sir H. R. 
I.. G. Alexander. The loss of 
Rangoon on March 9 was fol- 
lowed by the fall of La.shio, 
terminus of the Burma Road, on 
.\pnl 24. The Japanese swejil 
on to the Salween River, but all 
their .attempts to cross this wild 
torrent failed and they made 
no further serious attempt 
during the rest of the year to 
advance into China from this 
direction. (Sec map m p. 2(i51.) 

After the Anienean raid on 
Tokyo on April 18 (.see pp. 
2125-26) the Japanese may 
have been baffled for a time by 
President Roosevelt’s bland 
assertion that the plane.s had 
come from “ Sh.ang-i-la.” But 
they soon learned where they 
had landed — in China. Accord- 
ingly, on May 21 Japanese 
forces startefl a large-scale 
offensive in the Chinese mari- 
time province of Chekiang to 
destroy the “ bomb - Tokyo 
bases.” By May 31 . in spite of 
bitter Chine.se resistance, they 
had occupied Kinhwa, the 
capital of the province, and by 
the third week in June had 
seized all the important air- 
fields in this part of China. 

Early in July, however, the 
Japane.se. under con-stant 
pres.sure from the Chinese, beg<an to with- 
draw their forces. In the meantime 
another Japane.se force had landed on 
the coast of the adjoining province of 
Fukien with the intention of linking 
up with the troops in Chekiang. This 
expedition was badly timed, for, the 
pressure on Chekiang having been 
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while the cumulative effect of tin- 
activities was of little military impor 
ance, it continued to prevent the invad.- 
from exploiting his conquests in ful' 
^\^lerever required the Chinese again r--- 
sorted to the “ scorched earth ” poliev 
which they applied in places with th- 
same ruthless thoroughness as tli- 
Russians had shown. 

The chief feature of the year, however 
was not the resilience of the Chinese n: 
the military campaigns, but the activitu- 
of the American Air Force. In July. 
1942, the volunteer airmen who h.id 
achieved fame as the “Flying Tigers" 
in Burma as well as China (.<»- 
illus,, p. 2048) — under General Clair. 
Uhennault — were reorganized as tin- 
U.S. Army Air Force in China. Hence- 
forth they intensified their raid.s ou 
Japanese base.s, shipping and supply 
lines as far afield as Hongkong, French 
Indo-China and Siam. As a result the 
Japane.se soon found that they no 
longer had undisputed command of the 
.skies over China. 

With her attack on Great Britain and 
the United States Japan had been at 
last able to stop up the remaining hoh-s 
in the blockade of the China coast 
After the fall of Rangoon china 
she was also able to close , 

the Burma Road. Apart 

, , , ^ Blockaded 

from a few almo.st im- 
passable trails through the wild moun- 
tains in the extreme north of the Shan 
States, China’s only land link was the 
route through Central Asia from Rnssia. 
When the Germans attacked Russia in 
June 1941 the Soviet had been forced 
to suspend further supplies. As a con- 
sequence, with the initial Japanese suc- 
cesses in the Pacific, China found herself 
subjected in effect to a long-range siege. 
Confronted with these conditions, the 
Chinese National Aviation Corporation, 
a joint Sino-American concern which. 


CHINA’S LINK WITH BURMA AND INDIA 

The yunn;?n-Burrna railway followed the route of the famous highway 
from Lashio to Kunming, and when completed would connect with other 
important railways traversing parts of China w*th rich resources (see map, 
where Japanese-occupied territories are shown shaded;. At the end of 
1041 about one-third of the work on the Chinese section had been done ; 
the Burma portion was intended to be built with British funds. Top, 
cutting a shelf for the railway along the Nam Ting river ; lower 
photograph shows another section nearly completed. 

L'riti-^h ^ fj}'' ujf ; C’rouvj Coyyri'jht 


rcluxt-d. the Cliinc-e wore abb- to detach 
troiip-- f'T the defence of Fnkien and 
the Japaue-e were forced to re-embark. 
Fitrhting continued m Cln-kiaii" throimh 
AuL'H't. .lud bv the end of the month 
the Chiiu-'e were able to claim that tlu-y 
hail rei overed all the important place-, 
with the exeeptmn of Kinhwa, which tlio 
Ja[i.iue-.e had captured in the earlier part 
of the canqiaign. (See map in this pace.) 

Huniie the re-t of the year there were 
no further major military operation' ou 


Chine^e territory, 
thoiigli there was a 
certain amount of 
sjior.idic fiirhtiii" in 
the province of Shan- 
tung. in the Yangtze 
Valiev, and alons the 
Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way. The gnonllas 
continued to hara" 
the Japanc'e in all the 
occupied areas, and 
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m the face of every danger and difficulty, 
hail operated the civil air lines all 
through the fighting in China, promptly 
started new services to India in order to 
keep China in touch with the outside 
world. These services were soon sup- 
])lemented by the arrival of United 
litates Army Air Force transport planes, 
^cith the promise of many more to come 
as the American output expanded to 
!neet the urgent needs of the Allie.s in 
all theatres of war. 

The writer of this Chapter, who 
witnessed many of the events described, 
(an testify that the air link between 
China and India, maintaiiu'd under 
these difficult conditions, could bo 
ranked with the most 
hazardous journeys in 
the world. The planes 
flew over a largely un- 
majipcd stretch of the Himalayas ; 
tliey passed within 70 miles of the 
chief .Japanese air base in Burma; they 
went to 16,000 feet without oxygen, 
20.(100 if chased by the enemy; and 
often had to cope with monsoon weather 
on arrival in India. Although the 
amount of war material which could be 
brought into China in this way was not 
large, the moral effect of keeping open 
even this tenuous link with the outside 
world was of immense importance to 
the Chinese. 

With the loss of her land routes China 
was thrown back on her own economic 


Hazardous 

Air 

Route 



LEASE-LEND FACILITIES EXTENDED TO CHINA 
On June 2, 1942, China was brought into the master Lease-Lend Agreement with the United States 
of America and became entitled to the benefits oi this measure 111 the same manner as Great 
Britain. Dr. T. V. Soong, China's Foreign Minister ilefti, and the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, are signing the necessary documents at the State Department in Washington. 

]*hoto, 


resources, and the Government in 
Chungking redoubled its efforts to 
develop the industrie.s which h.ad been 
moved into the interior after the 



Check 

on 

Inflation 


CHUNGKING’S \tELCOME TO BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY MISSION 
At the invitation of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, a British Mission visited Chungking, 
arriving on November 10, 1942, and leaving for India on December to. It consisted of Lord 
Ailvryn and Lord Teviot (House of Lordsh with Captain Scrymgeout Wedderburn. M.P.. and 
Mr. jack Lawson, M.P.. representing the House of Commons. Cheenng crowds lined the streets 
of Chungking as the visitors’ car passed along. 

Photo, British Offirinl : Crown Cnpiirifjht 


iitvasion of ihe co.-i^tul areas. Among 
the lii'lds of entcrjirise which received 
i-pccial attention wer»j the niiiutral 
wealth of Yunnan, the promising oil 
deposits of Kansu, and the. production 
of vegetable, fuels in Szechwan to 
augment the dwindling stipplies of 
imported petrol. The “ hit-iinil-run " 
iinlustries m part.s of the country , subject 
to cnemv forays were also ib'velopi'd to 
the full extent in the effort to make 
China s(‘lf-sii]iporting. 

Increasing attention was al'O given 
to the serious problem of inflation. The 
financial authorities in Chungking, 
foreign as well as Chinese, 
recognized that it was 
impossible under the con- 
ditions in which China 
found herself after five yisar-. of war to 
prevent inflation, and di.'votcd their 
efforts to slowing np the procc-v. one of 
the chief remedies being tlie coHeetioii 
of taxes in kind. China n hirgely an 
agricultural country, over 'to jier cent 
of the people tilling tile land, and the 
harvp-t' for 11)12 again provcil bountiful 
for the fifth year m succession. 

Besides coping with the problems of 
war, the Chinese devoteil more and 
more attention to the problems of jieace. 
During 1042 the word " recon-truction ” 
became just as familiar in Chungking as 
it did in London. In addition to re- 
building and opening up large parts of 
bomb-scarred Chungking the Govern- 
ment drafted long - term plans for 
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CHINA WAS FIRST VICTIM 

/• i In the years that followed Japan's attack in July 

* '937. China had to face savage bombing of her 

cities, and gradually built up an efficient A.R.P. 
system, with warnings, evacuation, shelters and 
relief. In Chungking itself there was dug-out 
accommodation for 500,000 people, who were 
admitted by domicile permits ; at the other 
extreme were rough refuges like {3), scooped out 
of the soft earth on the banks of the Yellow River. 
In winter there was freedom from raids, but from 
May onwards they were of almost daily occur- 
rence. Thousands of families moved their 
possessions each day to the country, and back 
again ; (4) is such an exodus from Chengtu. 
(i) Refugee family with their chattels ; (2) In 
Chungking after a raid ; a coolie and an army 
officer help a wounded peasant woman. 
Photox. Chintte OfficM ; IS. A.; Key-itont 










RAPID GROWTH OF CHINESE INDUSTRY 
In t 93 S Chinese Industrial Cooperatives were instituted, societies vnth the object of assistmv 
militar 7 and economic resistance to a^ffression. Goods rancinv from i » assisting 

foodstufts. furniture, agricultural implements and weapon X mT heat ' d 
away from the battle zone, but some of the others mrcrnTtt-teiTfn t7e 
and behind the enemy lines. Above, a steel mill ,n West China : pouring molten steT^ 

I'hiifn, Prc^t 


iltnolopiiio tin; rp.'ourre.-t oC tin; country. 
Special attention wa- pivon to livrlio- 
elcrtrir power srliciiics for .cnpplyiti!; 
Mt’w imliiNtric.a with power. De-jute' tlie 
<lilTicuItn'> of the lonit-ranno Mcn,. the 
Uovernnient dill what it could to develop 
transport by road, rail and water, 

Proifre'.-, wa.' aUii made in the field of 
education, in .-pitc of the lack of tc.Xt- 
hook>, apparatus, and sometiiue,s of 

Progress food for the 

thon.".iud.s of .students 

Education followed the imera- 

fion of the univer'itie- 
mto the interior when the .Japanese 
captured all the ureat cities of the 
I'oa^t. where nio^t of the I'odeee' 
load been situ.ited. Durine the year 
the Miiiir-ter of Education announced 
an extension of tiic umver.'al educa- 
tion .scheme de^iirned to (rive 
graduated le^^ons, over a period of 
years, to every age group m the 
country from six to fifi, 

Theve inea'ure^ g.ive directive force 
to the soci.U changes brought about bv 
five years of warfare. The chief of these 
could he .summarized as follows ; the 
breaking down of provincial barriers 
through million.s of refugees streaming 
into the interior ; the .spread of p'i< 


i u>i/} hua, or the plain speech of the 
Xortli, as the national language ; and 
the transfer of loyalty from the family 
unit to the State in the hour of national 


danger. Another notable change was 
the increa.sing part played by the women 
of China, inspired by the example of the 
three famous Soong sisters, in all 
spheres of life. 

An important part in such social 
changes was played during the year 
by the New Life Movement, a sort of 
moral crusade led by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek for the regeneration of the 
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In February GUNBOATS FOR CHINA 
Chinese Goverament ; early neirt ‘ Gannet ’ and 'Sandpiper' to the 

Chen Shao-.Kwan is accepUn^g the vessels ‘ Futuila.’ Here Ad.miral 

Attache, Lieut. -Col. J. M TV '7, 1942) from the U.S. Naval 

Orimsdal« (right). ^ ® )* and the British Military Attache, Brigadier G. E 

SKriM 0£icial : Crowjy Copyright 



' - ition by introducing austerity of mind, 
Labit and action in every walk of life. 

The year also saw the spread of the 
Industrial Cooperative Movement 
i” Indusco”), started after the outbreak 
of ho.<tilities to develop local indus- 
„ tries in every town, 

, village and hamlet in 

, , . , the interior on coopera- 

Indusco 

lo~s of manufactures in the occupied 
areas and the drying up of imports from 
other countries. The effects of the New 
Life Movement were to be seen in the 
capital, where the note of austerity 
found expression in the closing of all 
cabaret.s, the shutting down of many of 
the teashops, the almost total ban on 
the serving of wine in restaurants and 
the banning of dancing in public and 
every form of luxury or self-indulgence 
—alike for the purpose of encouraging 
thrift in the interests of the national war 
effort and fostering the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which had enabled the Chinese 
to come through all the perils, heart- 
breaks and losses of the last five years. 

In sharp contrast with such efforts 
were the corruption, disillusionment 
and bickering in the puppet regimes set 
up by the Japanese in the occupied 
regions. Japan’s entry into the world 
War made little or no difference in these 
areas. The client state of Manchukuo 
went through the form of declaring war 
on the United Nations ; but Wang 
Chin g-wei’s puppet government in 
Nanking, although entirely subservient 
*^0 Japanese orders, for some reason or 


other took no .«uch .step for the time 
being. As a result, for more than a year. 
Occupied China remained nominally 
neutral in the midst of the general 
conflict in the Pacific. 

Nevertheless, the citizens of the 
United Nations living m Occupied 
China were treated more or les.s a.s 
enemy subjects. The diplomats and 
their staffs were confined to their 
compounds. “Suspects” in (he non- 

■»? 


official walks of life were put in prison, 
while the remainder were kept under 
police supervi.sion. In Mav an e.vchange 
of American officials and citizens for 
Japanese was earned out, and in August 
all Rntish officials and a number of 
unofficial British subjects, .about LtlfKi 
ill all, were rejiatriated from .Japan and 
Occupied China in e.xchange for 
Japanese from Britain, the Dominions 
and India. .Several thousand British 



CHINA MOVES HER UNIVERSITIES TO SAFETT 
Many of the universities and technical colleges were transferred to regions free of the Japanese, 
the majority to Szechwan Despite all drawbacks the number of educational establishments grew 
steadily. Below, girl students of Lmkiang College, transferred from Shanghai to Chungking, 
prepare the new playing fields. Top, new university buildings in West China nearly completed. 

/'A',/','. /frUi'/i nffit'ial t rnirti ( I 



Civilians remained 
in Japanese hands 
in Occupicfl China. 

Among the im- 
mediate results of 
Chungking's formal 
declaration of war 
on the Axis Powers 
was a quickening of 
interest among all 
classes in China in 
events in the rest 
of the world. Prioi 
to December 7, Iffll, 
the term A B C D 
h.ad exemplified the 
Pacific front to the 
mas.ses — America. 
Britain, China and 
the Dutch East 
Indies. The pre- 
sence of British and 
•Vmerican Military 
M issions in Chung- 
king and the fre- 
quent references by 
Mr. Churchill and 
Pre.sident Roosevelt 
to China gave 
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PREPARATION FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

In 1940 a thrcc-yrar procratnmc ot local self-t^overntncnt was launched as a preparation for 
the realization ot political democracy when China should be freed from the invader. By 1942 
all counties of Free China were to have representative assemblies. Girls of the Political Affairs 
Comnijs.'iion went into the villages to expound the new system to the peasants and encourage 
resistance to the aggressor Hr,t,s:h Omcinl : Crown Conunaht 


fill' I'l'ojill' it Iii'W -nU'i' of tiliOUity with 
till' othi'r ruitoil N.tt’oiw in tlic coiintioti 
tiplit for frt'filoiii. Till' Cliiiir.'t' tliori'- 
!ori’ jmtoio.iticiilly took tlii'ir pliir.' oi 
tlio I’.ii'ilic Coimril \vh:i h w.t- liitor .ct 
up to ini'i't 111 M ,i<hni 5 :i on .ind f. on. Ion. 

A .1 fivrly 11 ' Jjiniinry I. r.M’2. ;v 
(Irrliirill lOU of tin' I'llltiMl N. It, oil' v.-a.-i 
Miini'il in Wii'litnofon by (iroat fint.im, 
the I’inti'il Stall's, Cliina anil 2.‘5 otliiT 
nafioii', nniliTtaking to H'O tlioir lotn- 
bmi'il rf'ouri’t'-i to liofoat tlif Axi' 
Powers ami not to make a separ.ite 
jieaee. (.''Ve [lage 2Ilo,t Un .fnne 2 
a *' nia.'ter " Lend and Lea'e .igreenient 
witli riiina was 'istned at Wa'lnngton, 
and at tlie end of the ve.tr the Ameriean 
eurrenrv .'laliilizaf .on agreement with 
f'lnna wa' extenderl for another six 
months. On Mareh 11 a Chine'e 


rholo. lintt'^h OJJicinl : Crown Copyright 

Milit.iry Mis'ion arrived in Washington, 
Liter vi.'iting Great Ilntain, the battlc- 
tield' in North .Vfriea, and India on its 
way li.iek to China. 

In addition to a"i'tiiig tlie Chinese 
in tlie iiirreney war with Japan by 
-iipporting the Chinese Stahiliz.atioii 
Fund, Britain and the United States 
on Felirii.iry 2, l’.U2, aimonneed the 
gr.inting of eredits to China of 
Oi.iKKi.iMn) and £12'i,ixkj,(X»U respec- 
tively. The larger credit was granted 
by .Vnu'r.ca because it was recognized 
that witii Britain etigagi'd on so niativ 


other fronts the Pacific must be Washing- 
ton’ .s primary concern rather than 
London’s for the purposes of the war 
until, with, the defeat of Hitler, the full 
crushing weight of the United Nations 
could be turned on Japan. The same 
principle was recognized in respect 
of aircraft for use in China and the 
equipping of the Chinese armies. 

China’s closer relations with India 

culminated in the fortnight’s visit of 

General Chiang Kai-shek and his wife 

to New Delhi, on February 9 (see illu.s., 

p. 2222). They were „ . 

V -it: c<- Generalissimo 

accompanied by bir 

Archibald Clark Kerr, , 

the popular British New Delhi 

Ambassador to Cliina, who later went 
to Moscow as our Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.E. On March 11 it was 
announced that China and India were 
to exchange diplomatic representatives, 
and this exchange duly followed. The 
new British Ambassador to China, 
Sir Horace Seymour, arrived at Chung- 
king by air on February 26. During the 
year a number of important person- 
ages visited the Chinese war capital, in- 
cluding Mr. Wendell Willkie, who flew to 
China from Moscow by way of Chinese 
Turkestan at the end of September. 

China also made a number of 
important new contacts with otlier 
countries in the free world. On Man h 
20 she announced a treaty with Iraq ; 
on March 29 an exchange of Ministers 
with Egypt ; on March 31 a treaty of 
amity 'ivith Turkey ; on June 25 the 
establishing of diplomatic relations witli 
Persia ; on October 26 a treaty with 
Argentina ; and on December 4 tk- 
rai.sing of the Chinese and Netherland- 
Legations to the status of Emba.ssie,'. 
The most important diplomatic siicces' 
was the accrediting' of a representative 


YOUNG CITIZENS OF THE NEW CHINA 

Below, left to one of Madame Chiang Kai-shek's war orphanages local children bnng gifts of 
scrap metal ; the coppers they get m return are handed over for the benefit of the orphans. 

'a orphan explains the wail posters, which show traitors signalling to the enemy (topi, 

and being marched away to their just fate under armed escort. More than SO orphanages 
e.cre main a.ne y the Refugee Children’s Association, founded by the wife of the Generalissimo 
fhofo,, ■ Crown Copyright 




t o the Vatican, from which the Japanese 
had done their best to estrange China 
after the exchange of representatives 
between Tokyo and the Holy See in 
March. 

British goodwill towards the Chinese 
was exemplified by the sending of a 
Parliamentary Mission to China. The 
Mission, which consisted of Lord Ailwyn. 
Lord Teviot, Captain H. J. Scrynigeour 
M'edderburn, M.P., and Mr. J. J. Law- 
son, M.P., arrived at Chungking in 
November. Besides receiving a warm 
welcome from General Chiang Kai-shek, 
t ho members of the Government and all 
classes of the people, the Mission was 
accorded the unprecedented honour of 
being the first foreigners to attend a 
session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang, the official 
Party which virtually controls the 
State. After a mouth in China, in 
the course of which they visited the 
Yellow River front, the members of 
the Mission left for home by way of 
Turkey, full of praise for the Chinese 
war effort. 

Other tokens of goodwill included the 
handing over to the Chinese on Slarch 
17 of the British river gunboats “ Fal- 

" “ donriol- ” onrl 

Allies 

Hand Over 

Gunboats 

ex-American destroyers the name.s of 
towns in both countries, the Chinese 
gave their new warships the names of 
towns in China beginning with the 
character or ideograph for England. 
Thus the “ Falcon ” became Yingteh, 
or English Virtue, the “ Gannet ” 
Yingshan or English Mountain, and the 
■■ Sandpiper ” Yingho or English Hero. 
The American gunboat “ Tutuila.” 
which was handed over the same 
day, became Meiyuan or American 
Origin, after the T’ang Dynasty town 
of the same name in the province of 
Shensi. 

By far the biggest step in bringing 
about closer relations between China 
and her allies was the announcement on 
October 9 that the British and American 
Governments had decided to relinquish 
all extra-territorial rights in China. 
The announcement added that the 
decision would apply immediately to 
t he free parts of China, and would apply 
to the whole of liberated and recon- 
stituted China after the war. With one 
stroke of the pen Great Britain and the 
Cnited States swept away the whole 
complex system of legal immunities, 
trading privileges, foreign areas and 
local defence forces enjoyed by extra- 
territorial foreigners in China. After 
a hundred years the Chinese thus became 
masters in their own house at la.st, free 
to rebuild it in their own way, with such 


“ Sandpiper.” Follow- 
ing the example of the 
British in giving their 



WOMEN Ot CHINA’S FRONT LINE 

Wherever there was fighting the Chinese women rallied to the war emergency services, evacuating 
women and children from villages in the battle area, organiiing the transport and after-care of 
wounded, sewing and washing for front-line troops, and arranging entertainment and recreation. 
Top, a member of the American Baptist Surgical Unit tends a soldier’s wounds. Below, a front- 
line girl of the New Life Movement Photos, “ Daohj Mirror ” 

foreign a.ssistance only as they might 
choo.se to seek. 

China thus entered at once a new era 
in which no ve.stige or suggestion of 
inequality remained. Although she be- 
gan the year 1912 badly a.s a result of 
the early rever.se,s of the Allic.s in the 
Pacific, she finished it with the high 
hopes of the United Nations engendered 
by the brilliant victories in North 
Africa. The steadfa-st leadership of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, the tenacity 
of her own people and the long-term 
plans of her Allie.s gave her new courage 
to endure the trials still to be sur- 
mounted. In facing the.se trials she had 
the further inspiration of knowing that, 
in place of the long, dreary war of 
attrition she had been facing when she 
fought alone, she could now look 
forward to the crushing defeat of her 
enemies when the steadily expanding 
power of the United Nat’ons should 
finally overwhelm the Japanese. 
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Chapter 231 


JAPAN IN 1942: TWELVE MONTHS OF 

TOTAL WAR 


Events inside Japan during the year that followed the attack on British and 
American possessions, are here described by Peter Hume. The author, who 
is a member of the council of the Royal Central Asian Society, a war 
correspondent with the Japanese forces in North China, 1937—38. iMter he 
became Assistant News Director in Singapore and Java of the Malay 
Broadcasting Corporation 


T he first throe davs of each New 
Year arc the ocrasion for Japan’s 
main annual festival. At the 
openinv of 1912, for the first time for 
three years, the Japanese people felt 
they really had soniethinf; to celebrate. 
The festivities were of a rationed, sparse, 
wartime eharaeter, but at la.st, after 
more than four years of war, the head- 
lines in the papers told of victories at 
le.ist comparable with those which had 
enlivened the beoinnino of 1938 and 19.39. 

Since those first two years of victory 
in China tlie.>,7apanese had been bound 
under a reoinie of increasiny strinoenev, 
which souL’lit to conduct one war while 
.secretly jirepanno for another. Long 
ai.'o imported Western luxuries had dis- 
ap[)eared, and all types of supertliious 
consumer ooiids had gone to feed the 
war maidiine. And since the sweeping 
advances of 19.37 and I9:!8 m North and 


Central China there had been nothing 
to show for these sacrifices — sacrifices 
which were reflected also in high taxa- 
tion, long hours of work under slave 
conditions, continual driving of the 
undernourished workers. 

By 1942 the climax had come. 
The three-month-old Government of 
General Tojo had already rewarded the 
workers with one of the most brilliantly 
planned and executed combined opera- 
tions in the history of warfare. Hong- 
kong and Manila had been captured ; 
two great British capital ships had been 
sunk ; the .Vmerican Pacific Fleet 
(according to the highly circumstantial 
stories released by the “ Board of 
Information ”) had been annihilated. 
Thailand had fallen like a ripe plum into 
Japanese hands ; Japanese troops were 
advancing, seemingly without check, 
down the Malayan peninsula to Singa- 



GENERAL HIDEKI TOJO AND HIS CABINET 
After the third Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned, on October i6. 1941, General Tojo formed a 
Government in which, besides the Premiership, he took over the Ministry for Home Affairs and 
retained the War Ministry. Thus the army was now in complete control of the country. Front 
row, left to right : Hiroya Ino 'Agriculture,' ; Kunihiko Hashtda (Education) ; General Tojo • 
Teiichi Suzuki (without portfolio’. Back row. Jett to right : Ken Terashima (Transport) ; 
Shigenori Togo Foreign Affairs ; Michiyo Iwamura Justice) ; Nobosuke Kishi 'Commerce) \ 
Okinori Kaya 'Finance I ; Chikahiko Koizumi Welfare) ; Yoshiaki Hatta (Railways; ; Shigetaro 
Shimada Navy- ; Michio Yuzawa iHome Affairs). 
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pore, for many years the major beam in 
the eye of Nippon’s expansionists. 

To the Japanese all these things were 
reasons for celebration, not only because 
they were unexpected, and because the 
people realized that they had got off to 
an astonishingly good start — but be- 
cause the “ Divine mission ” of Japan 
had been advanced one step nearer its 
completion. Japan, a senior officer of the 
Army said in aU seriousness, was self- 
evidently superior to other nations 
because her dynasty was descended from 
a goddess— from the female principle 
of natural generation and growth. 
Other countries in their religions traced 
their genesis only to a male God, and 
the male principle was one of manual 
and artificial construction. Therefore 
the Japanese could give new life to 
the world, while the Western nations 
could only prop up artificially the failing 
structure of a degenerate civilization. 

To observers in the western world, 
long since purged of primitive supersti- 
tions and accustomed to accord to 
religion its proper and 
logical place in modern 
life, it seemed incred- 
ible that “ educated ” 

Japanese should actually believe in 
these ideas of Imperial descent from 
the Sun goddess and of a heaven- 
inspired mission to conquer the eastern 
— if not indeed the entire — world. StiU 
more incredible did it appear that states- 
men and politicians, or commanders in 
the fighting services, should be moti- 
vated in their plans by such archaic 
beliefs. But the fact was inescapable. 

The thesis had been enunciated clearly 
enough by the former Japanese Prime 
ilinister, Hiranuma, a year earlier, on 
the occasion of the 2,601st anniversary 
of the founding of the Empire (February 
11, 1941). He spoke to 3,000 prima^ 
school teachers and ward officials in 
Hibi^ a Hall, Tokyo, that evening. After 
a reference to the grandson of the Sun 
goddess, sent down by Heaven with a 
message that their po.sterity should 
reign over and govern Japan for ages 
eternal,” Hiranuma continued : 

“ It wjvs on this happy day 2,601 years ago 
that our first Emperor, Jimrau, ascended the 


Emperor's 

Divine 

Ancestry 
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CHINESE FORCED TO WORK FOR THE ENEMY 

Except for a relatively small number of Chinese malcontents the Japanese invaders met with 
resistance and opposition everywhere, and ‘ collaboration ’ was out of the question. More than 
three-quarters of a million guerillas were harassing them, and half a million Chinese regular 
troops operated behind the Japanese lines. Above, captured Chinese working in the fields under 
a Japanese guard. Popper 


throne. Dynasties in foreign countries wore 
created by men, but Japan ha."? a Sacred 
Throne inherited from the Imperial Ancestors. 
Japanese Imperial Rule, therefore, is an 
extension of Heaven. Dynasties created by 
men may collapse, but the Heaven-created 
throne is beyond men’s power.” 

It was Jimmu who had issued the 
Rescript which embodied the “ Hakko 
Ichiu ” principle : “ Therefore the 

Capital may be extended so as to em- 
brace all the six cardinal points, and 
the eight cords may be covered so as to 
form a roof.” The six cardinal points 
signified the world, and the roof which 
was to be formed by covering the eight 
cords typified Japanese Imperial rule. * 

Lest the reader should imagine that 
Hakko Ichiu was merely picturesque 
imagery and nothing more, we may 
point out that in 1941 no less a person 
than Matsuoka, Foreign Minister, had 
identified it with the Japanese pro- 
gramme, saving it meant universal 


• “Tokyo ISoror.l," Otto P Tolw-lms, London 
(HanH’sh Hamilton. 19411) 


brotherhood,” in which the other nations 
of the woild would have each its own 
proper place. He left no doubt that 
Japan would be the leader in this para- 
dise. In Europe, the Hitler regime has 
made use of a similar niyst ique—tho 
Aryan heritage — but without any such 
solid background of tradition as has 
influenced .Japan. 

Japane.se militarists were products 
of, and heirs to, a system which emerged 
from feudal priestly teachings less than 
a hundred vears ago and had since then, 
in the words of one authority, aimed 
finst of all to develop and cultivate 
endurance and other characteristics 
useful for conquest and ]irogrc,s.s. 
Japanese education has alwav.s been 
conducted with a view to training 
children for collective .action. ”t 


Tlie keystone of this training since 
the emergence of the modern St.ate 
system as a consequence of tlie Meiji 
Restoration in ISOS was the, person of 
the Emperor. The theory of the div- 
inity of the occupant of the throne 
persists in Japan as undiluted as it 
doe.s among the primitive tribes of 
Central Africa, and the apparatus of 
compulsory State education is the 
means of its propagation. This 
unique contradiction between jiriniitive 
belief and th(> modern machinery of 
Government is the basis of the 
apparent contradictions in the Japanese 
character. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Thus it was that on thi' New Year 
Festival of 19 19 the Jajiancse were 
joyful. General Tojo and the iiieiiiber.' 
of his Government could rclchratc. 
They had been right. Through the first 
months of 1942 this atmosjilicrc 
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JAPANESE NOTES FOR MALAYA AND AUSTRALIA 

Left, five-dollar notes printed by the Japanese and put into circulation in Malaya after its fall 
Right, One-pound notes seized by the Allied military authorities, together with others for ten 
shillings, one shilling and ‘ haif-shilling.’ Obviously they were intended for circulation in 
Australia or New Zealand after a Japanese invasion, l’hni.,~. (iffirini 










FANATICAL RELIGIOUS FERVOUR Of JAPANESE SOLDIERY 
Mass€d on th« bord«f of French Indo-China and Burma, ready for the invasion, Japanese troops 
present arms to the rising sun— which to them typified the goddess from whom their line of 
emperors was descended. The spirits of soldiers killed m war were deified, and the Emperor 
himself took part in the elaborate ceremony at Tokyo at which they were enrolled among the 
patron-gods of Japan. I’hoto, AVys/oac 


persi.st«d ami gained strength. There 
was no need for propaganda (though by 
custom it was amply provided) to 
exaggerate the solid gains of the 
Japanese forces. Singapore fell, and 
that very afternoon listeners to Tokyo 
radio’s home service could hear a choir 
of schoolchildren singing a prepared 
and rehearsed anthem of celebration. 


•Java was occupied as culmination of a 
campaign embracing the scattered and 
inevitably under-defended islands of the 
Netherlands East Indies. Japanese 
forces swept through Burma, captured 
Rangoon and cut the last , lifeline of 
China, the oldest enemy. The Philip- 
pines were subjugated. 


So much did these successes affect 
the Japane.se that they seemed in the 
first month of 1942 in danger of falling 
into the opposite error 
of complacency. In 
con.sequence there were 
repeated warnings by 
Tojo and lesser officials, especially 
publicized at the moments of most 
outstanding succe.ss. For instance, 
after the fall of Singapore General 


Intoxicated 

With 

Success 


Terauchi, who as “ Commander-in-Chief 
South Operations ” was militarily re- 
sponsible for the campaign, specifically 
told Japanese newspaper correspond- 
ents that the war was only just begin- 
ning and that there was hard fighting 
ahe.id. 

Such warnings were largely nullified 
by the excesses of the Japanese pro- 
paganda machine, which was not con- 
tent with the real victories but continued 
to minimize (absurdly to anyone but a 
Japanese) the cost at which the.se were 
achieved. Thus it wa.s officiallv an- 
nounced on March 2 1942. that the 
Malayan campaign had cost Japan only 
eight aircraft. Shipping Io.s.ses, which 
by the time Singapore fell had in fact 
mounted to 182 vessels sunk or damaged, 
were hardly mentioned ; while great 
play was made with the air and sea 
losses of the United Nations. Though 
the.se lo.sses were undoubtedly serious, 
later events were to prove them far 
from “annihilating” in character, as 
represented to the Japanese public. 

On the cre.st of the wave of military 
succes.s in the Philippines, the Nether- 
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lands East Indies and Burma, Tojo 
took the unusual step of announcing 
a General Election to the Japanese 
Diet. This remarkable institution had 
been in existence since 1890, the year 
following the promulgation of the Ito 
constitution, which was based on the 
archaic Prussian model of that day. 
The significance of the Diet in Japanese 
national affairs varied with the changing 
trends of policy, but it never had a 
constitutional responsibility or power 
resembling that of a democratic Par- 
liament. The Cabinet was responsible 
to the Emperor and not to the Diet, and 
while the Diet had the constitutional 
right to deliberate on projected laws it 
had no power either to make or cancel 
them. 

A Government which found any of its 
measures without the support of a 
majority in the Diet could continue 
in office. The Constitution in any case 
provided for only one cabinet 
three-month session oi 

the Diet each year, constitution 
Except during this 
period the Government had absolute 
powers, limited only by its responsibility 
to the Emperor. At need the Emperor’s 
authority could be invoked. An in- 
stance cited by 0. D. Tolischus in his 
book mentioned earlier was the ad- 
herence of Japan to the Axis alliance. 
Two Cabinets and 70 Cabinet sessions 
had turned down the alliance, but 
to settle controversy once and for 
all Matsuoka had extracted from the 
Emperor an Imperial Rescript sanction- 
ing it, which immediately put it beyond 
challenge within Japan. 

This, then, was the sort of “ repre- 
sentative assembly ” to which Tojo, in 
.\pril 1942, called elections. It was not 
necessary for him to do so, but the time 
was ripe for a demonstration of Japanese 
solidarity behind his daringly aggressive 
policy. The pro-Fascist totalitaii.in 
elements of the Japanese political 
machine had succeeded as long ago as 
1940 in abolishing the weak traditional 
political parties. In their place had 
been erected the aptly named “Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association,” the crea- 
ture of successive militarist cabinets and 
bolstered especially by Army support. 

It was this Association which, in the 
elections of April 1942, alone had the 
privilege of nominating candidates. 
Any opposition became the opposition 
of individuals to the will of the 
Emperor — the will expressed by a 
Government which had proved, and 
was continuing day by day to prove, 
its success in carrying out the Divine 
Imperial mission. Apart from this 
advantage the recommended candidates 
benefited from the support of the whole 


machinery of official propaganda. Con- 
sequently the bulk of them were 
elected — by a franchise which had 
less than 20 years previously been 

extended to men of over 25. Before 
then hardly more than 1 per cent of 
the population had had a vote, owing 
to stringent property qualifications. 
By this totalitarian device Tojo and 
his associates, who had themselves pre- 
sumably anticipated a long defensive 
war to follow the initial series of quick 
victories, provided that even in this 
puppet organ of Government they 

would be ensured of “ popular ” sup- 
port for four years to come. 

The time of the election was well 
chosen ; just before the Japanese went 
to the polls, in fact, a cloud had darkened 
the Tokyo skies. On 
April 18 American 
Mitchell bombers ap- 
peared over the capital 
and other principal cities of Japan. 
The raid was on a tiny scale by 
European standards, and it is doubtful 
whether a great deal of military im- 


American 
Bombs on 
Tokyo 


portance was achieved. Nevertheless, 
the first shock of counter-attack had 
been administered to Japanese morale 
at home — only two days after Tokyo 
radio had echoed Goering’s boast of 
1939, saying it was “ absolutely im- 
possible for enemy bombers to get 
within 500 miles of Tokyo.” 


An eye-witness account of the raid* 
was given by Miss Georgia Newbury, a 
native of Oregon, who after 12 years of 
missionary work in Japan had turned 
newspaper-woman. She watched the 
raid from a window of the Japan Times 
and Advertiser office. 

“ The raid occurred at noon,’* she said. 
“ Two hours before, tlie Japs posted sipnaLs 
and air raid wardens began feverish activity. 
Members of our staff, on duty on the air 
raid squad, got into their unihwnis. Air 
raid sirens waited and radio warnings were 
broadcast. It was a tremendous shock to 
the Japanese. BeiVtro I loft, the window I 
saw one of the raiders swoop .so low tliat 
I could see the face of one of the crew. I 
knew it was an American plane and that lie 
was one of our own. The story w.a.s run on 
the front pages of the newspapers promptly, 
but they gave it a single-column heading, 
saying the first foreign planes in history had 
flown over Japan. Those headings con- 
trasted strongly with the Jap manner of 
handling the start of the war and the fall 
of Singapore. The former had huge head- 
lines. but for Singapore the Japan News 
did not have type big enough for the purpose, 
and had ‘ Singapore Falls * cut in wood blocks 
for nearly a week before the event. 

“ The Japanese are abundantly supplied 
with the vital needs of war, but they have a 
tran-sportation problem to get these supplies 
home from conquered lands,” continued Miss 
Newbury. ” Tliey have an enormous pro- 
gramme of building wood and concrete ships 
of about 1.000 tons. They are mobilizing 
the women in every field. Kvery little patch 
of ground, even between the buildings in 
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Tokyo, is under cultivation. Every woman 
belongs to a patriotic organization, and they 
are all teaching how to use weeils, leaves and 
bark in their diet. Food is scarce and hard 
to got, but they h.ave enormous supplies of 
canned goods in storage.” 


avoiding a 
Jill roe was 

F.ffect 
of the 
Raid 


The effect of the American raid was 
chiefly to impress upon .Japanese 
leaders the necessity of 
rejictition. A wholesale 
conducted of the senior 
personnel of home air 
defence headquarters, 
who.se organization had 
failed to de.stroy hyJiulder interceiition 
or anti-aircraft fire a sinole raiding 
aircraft, and cold-blooded murder waa 
resorted to as a reprisal against 
American air crews who had been forced 
to land in occupied China. In addition, 
a full-scale camjiaign, emjiloying two 
Army corps, was initiated in the 
coastal area of China where the 
American bombers had been scheduled 
to land. Mas.s,acres and atrocities on a 
scale unu.sual even in the iinphuisant 
historv of .Iapanc.se ojierations in China 
were instituted against the jieasants 
who had welcomed the American fliers. 
In manv villages every man, woman 
and child was slaughtered. 

These events, together with a mo- 
mentary exhibition of hysteria on the 
part of the previously over-confident 
radio, were the only indications of the 
effects of the raid. Stories told by 



WHEN AMERICAN BOMBERS RAIDED TOKYO, APRIL 18, 1942 

From the Japanese newspaper ' Yomiun ’ of April 19 . 194^* these photographs 
purport to show (left) one of the Mitchell bombers amidst anti*ajrcraft shell bursts ; 
and (nght) firemen at work on a blazing building after the raid. Led by Major- 
General James Doolittle, the squadron of Mitchell bombers took off from the U S 
aircraft earner ‘ Hornet ’ some 800 miles from Japan. See p. 2126 .) 
Photos, Associated Prpss 
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JAPANESE TANKS UNDER MASS PRODUCTION 
Japan applied rigid control of industrial production soon after the European war began. Wages 
were fixed in October 1939. with a maxunurn for male munition workers of j^io per month-- 
though few received anything like as much. Working hours were increased in July 1941 from 
ten to twelve, six days per week. Prices for many commodities had been stabilized, but in two 
years there were nearly a million ‘ black market ’ prosecutions. 

I'hnio, . 1 Pr> ^'1 


Rriti.'li and Anirrii'an &utijrct'i n'- 
patriatcil from .Fapan lat>'r in tlu' 
.siii7Hnrr tcndi'd to di'al'n'i' ahout its 
vahit' in sluikini; riionilt', thoiij;li it 
would a])p('ar that it li<iil a soberini; 
I'Ht'i’t on a victorv-drunk popnlan' 
and cati'i'd Japan's h'adrrs M'liously to 
('onsidiT the daiioor to tho wliolo 
niystiro-militarv structiiri- of any ro- 
potition on a larocr scalr. 

Durino the rest of the yoar tho r.iid 
was not n’poatod, hut in a sonx’ its 


away the naval units pub up for the 
dolencc of Australia,” painted for the 
House a rosy jiicture of Jajian's posi- 
tion on all her scattered fronts. Signi- 
ficantly enough, though, he thought it 
desir.ible to give specific reassurances 
about food supplies and anti-aircraft 
defences. Another ]7oint emphasized in 


his speech and in that of Togo 
(Foreign Minister) which followed it 
was the security of Japan’s position 
vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. Even the 
simplest Japanese could appreciate 
the menace presented by Russian 
air-power in the Maritime Provinces 
of Siberia, and it was thus the 
Government’s policy to speak soft 
words when the Russians were winning 
victories, resorting to threats when 
they were pushed back by the Germans. 

On this occasion the menacing tone 
was most in evidence, Togo asserting 
that attempts to alienate the two 
countries would not succeed so long as 
Russia “ firmly main- _ 

tains ” an attitude of ^ n. ■ 

, m • and Tojo 

neutrality, ioio com- _ 

plemented this attitude ussia 

by reassuring the Japanese people 
that in the North “ the security of 
Japan’s defence is as solid as a rock.” 
A different note had been struck earlier 
in the year during the course of the 
successful Russian winter offensive. 
Then Naotake Sato, appointed am- 
bassador on March 5, had spoken only 
of the importance of “ clarifydng Japan- 
ese-Soviet relations.” A fortnight later 
Japan had signed a protocol agreeing 
to a 20 per cent increase in the rents 
paid to Russia for fishing rights in 
Siberian waters. 

On the home front increasing finan- 
cial stringency was indicated in July 
by the issue of a new 5,000,000,000 


timHu.' w.is svmbolie for Japan of 
traii'ition to a new phase of the war. 

n jilia.se comjiar.ible to 
‘ tli.it which had fol- 

, lowcfl ttie I|77ick 

of War ^ i,.o- ] 

victone.s or llt-ii ami 

I'.i.'is 7 77 ( liiua .Greadv on .\|'ril 12 
the Go\ l■7•^77ll'77t had taki'77 sti'jis to 
rnlucc rill' sales of consumer eood- 
Till' tiirtlier belt-tiL'bteiiini: was jii'ti- 
lied liv the Mini'ter of Commeree on 
the eroiiml' That shorfaLie of shi|'|iine 
would Jireelude the ii.-e of jiroducT' 
from the oecujiied areas for some tinre. 
■■ Jajian, " he said, to a jirivate gather- 
ini:. ■' mii't he jirejiared to face a lone 
jierioil of contrivine and restriction. " 
In sjiite of the fart that in the earlv 
davs of M,iv Jajian suffered her first 
.serious nav.il defeat, in the Coral .'sea, 
this note of ( aution was not echm'd 
in the .speeches made bv tlid Prime 
^Minister and other member' of the 
(iovernment at the ojienine of the new 
Itiet on Mav 27. Tojo, indeed, after 
claimiiu,' the Coral Se.i encounter as a 
Japanese victory which had '' wijied 
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EXCHANGE OF ALLIED AND JAPANESE DIPLOMATS 

British and American diplomats embarked in the Japanese liner * Asama Maru ’ at Yokohama on 
June 17, 1942. After a week m Tokyo Bay at anchor, she left for Louren^o Marques, via 
Rio de Janeiro. At Louren^o Marques the British and Americans exchanged into the ‘ Gnpsholm, ' 
which had brought Japanese nationals, while the latter embarked in the Japanese liner. Above, 
the • Gnpsholm ’ at Rio de Janeiro. n<>tv, Keijihuie 
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JAPAN INSTITUTES ANTI-SPY WEEK 
Concurrently with the passing of a State Secrets Defence Law at the beginning of May 1942, 
an anti-spy week was inaugurated. The public were warned that not only military matters but 
what the Home Ministry called ' state secrets ’ were involved. Here are some of the posters 
then exhibited : top, a typical hoarding; below, left — ‘ Do not look at military affairs ; do not 
listen to rumours ; do not tell secrets \ right. ‘ Do not climb into the spy’s hand.’ 
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yen (roughly £300,000,000) war loan, 
adding to the astronomical national 
debt, announced in June by the Imperial 
Treasury as totalling 41,236,000,000 
yen (£2,500,000,000). As much as pos- 
'ilile of this new loan was forced on the 
.lapanese agricultural and indu.strial 
workers, a third of whose always 
inadequate incomes was already being 
taken in direct taxation to finance the 
war. But since the average worker'.s 
income amounted to only half the 
minimum computed by Japanese ex- 
pert.? as nece.ssary to maintain a small 
hou.sehokl, there was little chance of 
large-scale small saving, and the hulk 
of the loan was, as in previous case.s, 
taken up by the Bank of Japan. The 
Japanese worker, if he were a farmer 
or fisherman (as are some 40 jier cent of 
the total population), continued to 
exist on such scraps of his produce as 
ho could retain after payment of criji- 
phng ta.xes. If he were an industrial 
worker he lived on the few subsistence 
goods obtainable in bare shops or, more 
usually, on the low-grade food provided 
in communal messes at the factories — 
where a great part of the industrial 
population lived, ate and slept in a 
rigidly controlled routine. 

All this time casualties at the front 
and the ever-growing demands of the 
armed forces were creating dangerous 
labour shortages on 
Man-power farms and in factories. 

Problems In spite of favourable 
weather conditions 
the 1942 harvest fell more than 5 
per cent short of the target set by 
the Government, largely owing to the 
fact that (in the words of a Japanese 
writer) “ in all milages there are very 
few men of 21 to 30 years of age. Most 
of the farm work is done by women.”* 
It was not only among the people 
that the change in the character of the 
war which followed Japan's attainment 
of her initial objectives had a dis- 
integrating effect. Although the Gov- 
ernment could not have been unpre- 
pared for the weary period of attempted 
consolidation which followed the first 
spectacular phase, the transition gave 
the opportunity for latent differences 
to make themselves felt. The process 
culminated on September 1 in the 
resignation of the Foreign Minister, 
Shigenori Togo, last of Japan’s osten- 
sible “ liberals ” to hold a key po.st 
in the militarist Cabinet. On the same 
day was announced the formation of a 
“ Greater East Asia Ministry,” to 
control the exploitation of japan s 
conquests from Manchuria to Java, a 
step which deprived the Foreign Office 
of most of its already reduced authority. 

• “ Kaizo ” : Xaniiji Nakazawa, ^soveoiber 


The quarrel was of long .standing, the 
Foreign Office having in 1937 and 1939 
opposed the establishment of similar 
bureaux for the exploitation of occupied 
China. Each time the prote.st had been 
unavailing ag.iinst militarist pressure ; 
on one occasion the Minister had re- 
signed and on another the Foreign Offire 
staff. 

Xow Tojo took over the Forcigii 
Office until, 17 days later, he was able 
to find a suitably compliant underling. 
This was Masayuka Tani, a former 
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sorret auent of the militarists, who in 
that cajiacity is largely creditcfl with 
the undeniround preparations for the 
invasion by .lajian of French Indo- 
China. In the interim lieforo hi.s 
apjiointnient the new Ministry had been 
well set on its cour.se and the Foreign 
Oftire effectively shorn of jurisdiction 
over rclation.s with anv of Japan's 
subjugated ncighiiours. The Creator 
East Asia Ministry was in fact a 
Colonial Office, and its establishment 
signified public acknowledgement bv the 



Japanese that economic exploitation 
and direct control were to take the place 
of diplomatic relations throu),dioiit the 
norninallv independent territories ot 
“ Manchukuo," puppet China, Indo- 
( 'hma and Siam, as well as in the other 
coiuiuered countries to which independ- 
ence had lieen loiidlv promi.sed. .Vt the 
same time the affairs of Japan's two 
earliest conijiiests, Korea and Formosa, 
were taken over liv the Home Office, 

, The prohlem of coii.solidation which 
the new Ministry was to control was 
e\identlv hecominj; a 
matter of iiri’enev as the 
Allies lieyan to hit hack 
at the outer defences of 
the sphere of exploita- 
tion, The Ja|ianesi‘ 
summer offensive aj'ainst 
the Fiust China air- 
fields from w hieh Japan 
could he liomhed had 
heen lareelv a failure, 
and the Chinese had 
reeaini'd control of much 
of the critical area ; the 
,\merie,iii reoceiipation 
of Oiiadalcanal was pro- 
reedmir, and in New 
<5uinea the Allied 
counter - ofi'ensive was 
slowly pushing the 
Japanesi' tiaek across 
the Owen Stanley r.vniie. 

On Se|)teinher 27 Toji.) 
admitted that “ British 
and American [dans for 
a counter-offensive are 
tieuMnnini; to take a more 
definite form. The real 
developments of the 
war will he seen in 

the future," 

.More encoiiraeinir to 
Ja[)an for the moment 
was the situation in 
Africa (where Rommel 
still threatened Cairo 
from El Alaniein) and 
in Hus^i.i, where by 
September the Germans 
within Stalingrad, Reports became 
furrent that the fall of this city would 
he the siynal for a Ja[)ane,se attack on 
Siberia. These stories were given colour 
by the announcement on October 19 
of new restrictions impo.sed along the 
Russo - Manchurian frontier " in the 
interests of national defenre." Never- 
theless, warnings of difficulties to come 
and to be overcome multiplied in 
the closing months of the year. On 
October 4 the President of Tokyo 
University was put up to tell the 
people in a radio .s{)eech that the war 
could not be disposed of as quickly and 
easily as Japan had at first thought. 


" It is mo.st urgent for us to change our 
ideas entirely,’’ he declared, " and not 
be at ease as we have been in the past.” 
A [lossible clue to the need for this sort 
of warning was given by an article in 
the November number of a Japanese 
magazine (the Central Review), which 
admitted that " although there was 
a ra|iid increase in proiluction in the 
first three months of 1942, the effort 
slacked as a re.sult of victory on the 
Southern front.” Another indication of 
growing internal trouble, which may 
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HIROHITO THE EMPEROR— TOJO THE DICTATOR 

Gtneral Hideki Tojo, War Minister, took over the Premiership on October 17, 1941, 
and also the portfolio of the Home Ministry, thus concentrating m one hand the 
control of political, military and police affairs. Here (right) he is receiving orders 
from the Emperor Hirohito (on dais). Hirohito was born in 1901 and succeeded to 
the throne of Japan in 1926, the 124th emperor in the line of Jimmu Tenno. 
Vhoto, Keyttone 


the end of 
were fiehting 


have been brought about by the Govern- 
ment’s failure realistically to convey to 
the workers the need for their con- 
tinued sacrifices, was a wave of pettv 
crime. In a fortnight in September 
Tokyo police rounded up more than 
20,000 “ bad element youths.” 

Perhaps with this in mind the report 
of Japanese casualties issued on Decem- 
ber 7, anniversary of Japan’s attack, 
was more revealing than prexious ones 
had been. More than 60,000 Army 
casualties were admitted (excluding 
tho.se suffered in China), as well as the 
loss of 40 warships (including a battle- 
ship and two aircraft carriers), 65 mer- 
chant ships and 950 aircraft. These 
figures by no means represented the true 
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facts, but they came nearer to them and 
to telling the Japanese people some- 
thing of the hard truth than had ever 
before been the case. As a slight 
offset a naval spokesman the same day 
claimed that new battleships and air- 
craft carriers “ of unique construction ” 
had been commissioned since the out- 
break of war and were taking an active 
part in operations. 

So Japan entered 1943 in a more 
sober frame of min d. A year earlier 
Tojo’s New Year message had been : 

“ The fatal blows given 

to the British and American 

navies in the Pacific, as 
well as the capture of 
strategic enemy bases, are 
the signal for sweeping out 
British and American in- 
fluence from East Asia. 
Japan and China are now 
fully cooperating in the 
establishment of a new 
order in East Asia.” 

At the year’s end the 
tune was different. On 
December 27 Tojo said : 

“ Moves of the utmost 
t strategic importance arc 

S lurking everywhere, giving 

^ the impression that the real 

war is starting now. . . . 
British and United States 
air forces are attempting 
almost daily raids [on 
occupied Burma], ... lu 
the Solomons Japaiiesi* 
army forces are fighting 
the enemy under the most 
adverse conditions. The 
enemy in this sector 
possesses excellent a i r 
bases, and it is consequent- 
ly difficult to land supplies 
of food and munitions. 
In China, the Japanese 
expeditionary forces are 
fighting . . . against about 
3,000,000 men of the 
Chungking forces and about 
600,000 Communist troops, 
striving to crush the enemy 
and maintain peace and 
order within the occupied 
areas. . • • In Manchukuo 
Japanese army forces are 
guarding our northern defences in face of an 
ever-changing international situation. Other 
units stationed in Japan are engaged day and 
night without relaxation in providing 
against air raids.” 

It was not a happy picture. Indeed, 
from the Solomons and New Guinea to 
the Ukraine and North Africa the 
United Nations were now on the 
offensive. Owing to the peculiarities of 
totalitarian propaganda and the in- 
herent necessity of maintaining the 
doctrine of divine infallibility this could 
not be directly conveyed. Only by such 
indirect methods as Tojo’s could the 
people be prepared for the further 
sacrifices and labours which their 
Government saw looming ahead in the 
defensive days of 1943. 



LEADERS OF THE NEW CHINA WITH THEIR AMERICAN ALLY 

On March 19 Chiang Kai-shek Heft) appointed Lieut.-General Joseph Stilwell fright), former United States 
Military Attache in Peking, to command the 5th and 6th Chinese Armies in Burma, Early in April the 
Generalissimo, accompanied by Madame Chiang Kai-shek centre), visited Mavmyo, Burma to confer with 
General Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander, the Bnt.sh Commander, and GeL^al 
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Cbapter 232 

JAPAN’S FAR-FLUNG OPERATIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC: FIRST SIX MONTHS 

Like Chapter 231, this account has been contributed by Peter Hume, whose 
experience in the Far East page 2296) enables him to present a 
clear and balanced story of Japan’s strategy and the pseudo-mystical 
background against which fantastic plans of domination were being worked 
out by her military rulers. It should be read with the previous Chapter, 
dealing with events inside Japan. {Consult also map between pp. 2033-39) 


T o most people in the Western world 
“ Greater East Asia ” and the 
“ Co -prosperity Sphere ” were 
meaningless propaganda phrases, but 
to those in countries under the heel 
of J apan they were hard and no longer 
attractive realities. To the Japanese 
themselves they stood for an important 
step towards the goal of “ Hakko 
Iciiiu,” the sacred mission of gathering 
the corners of the earth under one roof 
— the roof of Japanese Imperial domi- 
I'.ation (see Chapter 231). It 
is by these standards that it 
is necessary to judge the 
Japanese after the invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, and 
c.'pecially after Japan’s 
attacks on Great Britain and 
the United States in 1941. 

In the wor(is of the 
notorious Tanaka Memorial, 
prepared by Baron Giichi 
Tanaka, then Japanese 
Piemier, in 1927 ; 

" In the future if we want to 
control Cliina, we must first 
crush the United States just as 
in the past we had to fight in 
tlie Russo-Japanese War. But 
in order to conquer China we 
mu.st first conquer Manchuria 
and Mongolia. In order to 
conquer the world we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed 
in conquering China the rest of 
the A.=iatic countries and the 
‘^uth Sea countries will fear us 
and surrender to us. Then the 
world will realize that Eastern 
Asia is ours and will not dare to 
violate our rights. This is the 
plan left to us by Emperor 
Meiji, the success of which is 
essential to our national exist- 
ence.” 

It was probably the exist- 
ence of such jingoistic fantasies at 
the basis of Japanese military policy 
that made it difficult for many Western 
observers to take the Japanese serious- 
ly, and led to that underestimation of 
the enemy which had such disastrou-s 
results in Malaya and elsewhere in the 
first months of 1942. Only belatedly 
Mas it realized that the Japanese 
niilitarists, however fantastic their 
motives, were nevertheless capable of 


the mo.st precise .strategic planning and 
the most effective tactical execution of 
the plans they devised. Undoubtedly 
they made gross mistakes, mistakes 
whose conse(|uences were leading in- 
fallibly to final defeat ; but in general 
their militarj' progress towards the goal 
of world dominion (for which, it must 
always be remembered, they were 
prepared to wait a hundred years) 
had been orderly and logical. First 
Manchuria was seized, and six years 


allowed for its consolidation as an 
element in Japanese war economy. 
Meanwhile, Inner Mongolia and North 
China were politically infiltrated with- 
out the provocation of general hostilities, 
until the point was reached where it 
was felt that a general sweeping-out of 
Chinese control in the provinces north 
of the Yellow River was opportune. 

Even then, after the manufacture 
of the Lukouchiao incident (see Chapter 
2.307 


20(1 for more details) which on Julv 7, 
1937, opened the Sino-.lapanese war, 
there was a general belief among 
couutrie.s friendly to China (and ti 
fortiori among .lapanc.sc strategists) 
that strategically the aggression was 
soundly conceived. The first jiattern 
of doubt among Western natioiLs was 
laid when in the following month the 
.Japanese attacked south of the Yellow 
River, at Shanghai. Thi.s faint doubt 
also was largely dispelled when the in- 
vading armies broke through 
from Shanghai to Nanking 
and advanced up the Yangtze 
to Hankow. It is on record 
that after the fall of Hankow 
representativi's of ” friendly 
powers” ajijiroaehed the 
Chine.se military authorities 
with a query as to whether 
they consideri'd further re- 
sistance possible. The fact 
that Japanes<> strategists, 
relying on an undeniable 
superiority in fire-power, 
armour and air support, 
failed to envisage the con- 
tinued resiliance (and indeed 
revitalization) of China after 
the lo.ss of her most devel- 
oped territories and her vital 
lines of communication, wa.s 
later paralleled by the errors 
of the German Welirniacht 
in regard to Britain and 
Russia. 

Neverthele.ss, it was this 
cardinal error which upset the 
logical Tanaka programme. 
Tanaka had said that in 
order to conquer the world 
Japan must first conquer 
China, and, in spite of 
the reservations he had made with 
regard to the United States, he had 
not envisaged a campaign against the 
M e.stern powers while China remained as 
a potent fighting force. Instead of the 
planned progress from conquest to 
consolidation, and then to further 
conquest writh the aid of the resource-s 
of the territory first subjugated, Japan 
in 1941 found henself faced with a 
China still fighting and growing evei 



‘CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE’ AS JAPAN SAW IT 

Officially the plan for Japanese domination over enormous areas of 
‘ Greater East Asia ’ was made public in a Foreign Office statement 
issued at Tokyo in February 1941. The Japanese map here reproduced 
dates from the following June, but areas overrun by the enemy up to 
the end of May 1942 have been indicated in black. 







.oil, tier by the aid of Britain and the 
■iited States, while at the same time 
o-e countries were applying economic 
cl ions of increasing stringency to 
..nan's own war effort, 
flic logical solution for the Japanese 
■ategi.sts, even though it had in it 
• '!iie element of desperation, was a 
-'.'.ift attack on those nations which, 
■'or moral reasons incomprehensible to 
■fipan’s mystical doctrine, were ranging 
ilicmselves by the side of her present 
cuemy. It was not a sudden decision, 
and preparations to implement it had 
been aided by the fact that such an 
attack had long been part of Japan’s 
strategic plan. The only revision 
necessary was a readjustment of the 
time-table so as to make the expulsion 
of Britain and the United States from 
East Asia precede — ^and bring about — 
the defeat of China. 


Events in Europe favoured the fur- 
theriug of Japan’s strategic aims. In 
particular, the collapse of Erance in 
June 1940 opened the door to Indo- 

„ . China, which provided 

Mraya 

of French Philippines and 

Indo-Chma and“^(through 

Siam) on Malaya and Burma — as well 
as the air-sea key to the South China 
Seas. In fact, Indo-China furnished the 
airfields whence the “ Prince of Wales ” 
and “ Repulse ” were attacked on 
December 10, 1941, and whence the 
main air assault on Malaya and Singa- 
pore was launched. Other factors of 
which the Japanese took full advantage 
were the preoccupatioms elsewhere of 
the Russian armies and the British 
Navy. Freedom from attack in the 
north and dominance of the China Sea 
were essential prerequisites of Japan’s 
campaign. Russia’s involvement with 
Germany made it almost a certainty 
that she would take no action along the 
Siberian front ; Britain, too, was deeply 
committed and had had to weaken her 
sea force-, in the Ea.st, although, it is 
true, two capital sliips were at the last 
minute sent to the Pacific, where they 
fell victim to Japanese air attack within 
a few days. By her surprise attack on 
the American fleet in Pearl Harbour on 
December 7 .J<ipan disposed of the last 
hindrance and secured naval superiority. 


The Pearl Harbour attack and the 
campaigns in Malaya, Burma, the 
Phibppines and the Netherlands Ea>t 
Indies are dealt with in earlier Chapters. 
Their pattern was straightforward and 
ably executed, and bv their successful 
completion the Japane.se achieved 
at least temporarily — their prime ob- 
jectives, These were, qtnte simply, the 
isolation of China from her sources of 
supply and the harnessing of the 



JAPANESE ATTACK ON SARAWAK, NORTH-WEST BORNEO 

The first Japanese landings were made on December 17, I94i. and httle could be done by the 
scanty dekiwe force but demolish the most important installations. Top, at the Miri 01 field 
map p 20581. Japanese prepare to - go over the top ' ; the blaze comes from petroleum 
fi«d by ?he British garrison. Below, m another sector, an enemy light field gun goes .nto action. 



resources of soutli-ea-t A>ia to the 
Japanese war machine. less immediate 
but still vital objective of the ojierations 
initiated at Pearl Harbour was the 
creation of a defeasible zone around 
the positions won in south-east Asia. 
The Japanese leaders realized that the 
situation in Europe gave them a chaiiee 
of a reasonable period in which to 
consolidate their gains and to prejiare 
for the defence of their iiewly-wou 
Empire against the eventual Allied 
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counter-attack. Therclore they carried 
their campaign in some directions 
bevond the confines of the economic 
'jihere they sought to exjiloit. 

The first stage in this t yjie of operation 
was the investment of Guam, the lone 
American outpo-t between the Japanese 
mandated Caroline and Mariana Islands, 
(iuam fell to overwhelming superiority 
on December 111. 1941 ; Make Island, 
another American Pacific outpost, which 
lies north of the Marshall group (also 


1 



ATTACK ON MARSHALL AND GILBERT ISLANDS 
U S. Naval forces attacked Japanese bases on February i, 1942 : aerodromes, warehouses and 
shipping were bombed ; eight enemy warships were sunk and 41 aircraft destroyed. Top Wotje 
Atoll, with fuel and ammunition dumps on fire ; in right background two enemy ships have 
been bombed and are making for the beach. Below, refuelling Grumman • Martlet ’ Fleet 
Fighter, on a earner during the operations / 7 i.,i-,., I, Pre-ss ; Wide WorM Photo.', 
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uniler Japanese mandate), was captured 
on Christmas Eve after a heroic defence 
by a tiny garrison of 400 men. Other 
minor operations in the first phase of 
the Japanese offensive — which may be 
considered to have ended with the 
occupation of Java on March 9, 1942 — 
included attacks on British North 
Borneo and Sarawak, both weakly 
defended. These attacks preceded those 
on the Dutch parts of Borneo, but 
conformed in general to the same 
pattern (see Chapter 207). Of North 
Borneo a British official was reputed to 
have said, when asked about defence 
plans against a Japanese inva.sion, 
“ We’d just have to ask them up to 
tea ! ” It was, in fact, attacked on 
December 17, 1941, and not serionsly 
defended. Sarawak was just as help- 
less, and the enemy landed at Kuching, 
its capital, on Christmas Day, 1941. 
Small British and Indian force.s foughi 
a delaying action for a week in order to 
cover the demolition of oil wells at, 
Miri, north of the capital. Then they 
retired into Dutch Borneo, where, link- 
ing up with Dutch garrisons, they played 
a valiant part for weeks in harassing 
the Japanese and delaying their pene- 
tration into the coimtry. Many later 
escaped to Java. 

Apart from the occupation of Guam 
and Wake, the second phase of the 
•Japanese offensive — the seizing of a 
strategic fence of islands round her main 



'■'ts — opened with the occupation 
•aiary 23. 1942, of Kabaul in New 
11 and of Kavieng in neighbouring 
Ireland. Rabard, which the 
’ -.e were later to turn into an 
itant forward base, had previously 
iiombed (on January 4), and, 
I't'where, the small garrison 
il insufficient seriously to contest 
Keavy Japanese attack. Con- 
iMon of the Rabaul landing was 
ili rably hampered by the activities 
• few bombers then available to the 
a! Australian Air Force in the area. 

' I aids were made on the port within 
lirat fortnight of Japanese occupa- 
und considerable damage inflicted. 

! liroughout this period Allied resist- 
• outside the main areas of Malaya, 
a, Burma and the Philippines was 
■i -cessity mainly confined to scattered 
i' by small bomber forces against 
iits of Japanese occupation, and 
1 ' i ially on Japanese transports and 
T'hips throughout the Indies archi- 
iago. These attacks could not be 


concentrated owing to the weak forces 
at the disposal of the Allied Command, 
and could not have any important 
immediate efiect in checking the Japan- 
ese advance. Their chief v.alue lay in the 
damage they caused to the enemy’s 
shipping resources, whose maintenance 
at as high a level as possible was vital 
for the supply of scattered garri'Oiis 
and the economic exploitation of the 
conquered territorie.- . 

The Japane.se also were very active 
in the air at this time. Aided by the 
absence of naval opposition and the 
Allies’ lack of efficient fighter,-., they were 
able quickly to bring New Guinea and 
Northern Australia within range of their 
aircraft. As in Malaya and Burma, 
they showed great ability' in speedily 


putting into service captured airfields, 
while at the same time they were able to 
make effective use of carrier-borne 
aircraft. Port Moresby in Papua was 
raided for the first time on February 2, 
and attacked regularly thereafter from 
bases in New Britain (see illus., p. 
21113). On February 19 the Australian 
mainland was attacked for the first 
time, Darwin having two raids, in one 
of which a hosjntal shi]> in the harbour 
was hit (.‘.'cc ill us., p. 2102). 

Meanwhile, on February 1 the .\llici 
had delivered their first coiinter-olTeiisive 
blow, an air-sea raid directed bv a 1' S 
task force against bases in the Marshall 
Islands. This daring assault on the 
fringe of their zone of naval dominance 
evidentlv caught the .lapanese bv 


SPRAWLING TENTACLES OF THE JAPANESE WAR MACHINE 
This map conveys an idea of the immense extent of Japanese operations in the Pacific and the 
Indian Ocean. The arc shown in white has a radius from Tokyo of 3,400 miles. Only by 
the exploitation of treachery and the advantage of surprise which it afforded could Japan have so 
swiftly overrun such distant areas. The key to her initial success was the yielding up of terri- 
tory in Indo-China by the Vichy Government. In the period reviewed in this Chapter a begin- 
ning was made in lopping off some of the tentacles. 
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EXPLOITS OF ‘SPARROW FORCE’ ON TIMOR 

Attrr ttie Japanpse invaded Timor at tlie end of February 1942. the defenders formed guerilla 
bands wtiirh came to be called ‘ Sparrow Force ' and harassed the enemy for more than a year. 
Top. Aiistr.ilian guerillas and friendly natives dash through a hostile village after firing the huts. 
Below, three of the guerillas sniping the Japanese ; 600 of the enemy were killed in all for the 
lo.s of 17 of Sparrow Force Xeiis Heels 



.-■urjin.'e at a tiinu when major attention 
\va.-i foeti.serl on operation-i in the 
.'outh-west, S.Tion-i flam.aee wa.s done 
to shore installation,-- of all type.s. In 
addition eiLrhr warship- and eieht other 
ve--el- Were sunk by bomb- or naval 
euntire and 41 aircraft de.stroved. The 
■Vllie- lo-t no -hip- and only five aircraft. 
Similar attack- were made on Febniarv 
21 and M.irch 1 on Wake I-land and 
.Marcii- I -land re-jiectivelv. The latter 
1 - only l.iHH) mile- from .lajian proper, 
anrl the de-tnict.on of air ba,-e facilities, 
fuel and mniution dump- and radio 


eijuipment wa.s a warnins; to Jajiaii of the 
renaissance of .Vniiwican sea-power in at 
le.i-st one imjiortant area of the Pacific. 
•A- in the fir-t raid, oppo-ition to -Vdmiral 
Ifal-ey s force wa- -lieht, and liis total 
hi— es in the two ojieration- were only 
two aircraft. |S>c illu-. ji. 2<is.3.) 

Like th.- .Vllied air activity north of 
Au-tr.dia. however, the.-e raids could 
only lie ill tile nature of hit-and-run 
att.iir-. ,iiid did not check the methodi- 
cal pursuit hy the Japanese of their 
immediate -tratecjic objective.s. On 
Febrihiry 2il tfiey hindetl in Portuitnese 
2.112 
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Timor, which had been tmder protect! 
occupation by a mixed Dutch- Austral, 
force since the early days of the w., 
and secured the useful aerodrome 
Dilli, the capital. Four days later th 
secured another airfield within cc 
venient range of Darwin and uth 
north-west Australian ports by a pai'. 
chute landing at Kupang, on th 
southern (Dutch) end of Timor. 
■’Falling back into the hilly interior e 
the island, the defenders organized 
group of guerilla bands, which becai- 
known as Sparrow Force. With 
makeshift radio set, their commamh ' 
Capt. G. Laidlaw, established coi 
munication with Australia, and medic 
supplies, mail and food were flown t 
them. For over a year after tl 
Japanese landings, the guerillas coi 
tinned to spread terror amoiu; tin 
enemy by lightning raids on occupied 
villages and camps. 

Just as methodically the Japane.-- 
moved forward at the other extremity 
of their south-western defemsive an', 
occupying (February 19) 

Kieta, on Bougainville 
Island, largest of the 
Solomons. As a 
diversion, and probably mainly for 
political reasons, a large submarine 
appeared off the coast of California on 
February 23 and shelled oil refinerie-; 
near Santa Barbara. 

On March 8 the threat to Australia 
was carried a step farther by landings at 
Lae and Salamaua, in New Guinea. 
Our garrisons at these places had been 
evacuated after the fall of Rabaul, 
but the landing was made costly by 
an Allied raid on shipping off Salamaua 
three days later. American heavy 
bombers, reported in action in tin- 
area for the first time, took part m 
this attack, which was on a bigger scale 
than previous ones. The cost to the 
Japanese was estimated at 13 transports 
probably rendered useless. On March 
11 a more important attack on Lae and 
Salamaua was carried out, this time by 
naval as well as air forces, both American 
and Australian. Two of the enemy’s 
heavy cruisers and five transports were 
destroyed and other ' vessels damaged 
for the loss of one Allied aircraft. 
Two days later another hea^’y cruiser 
was .sunk in an R.A.A.F. raid on 
Rabaul. 

By the end of March these activities, 
together with the increasing toll of 


Japanese aircraft taken as the Allied 
air forces concentrated more strength in 
the north Australia area, were beginning 
to check Japanese movements. American 
submarines ranging Far Eastern waters 
were becoming increasingly effective in 
hampering the flow of sea traffic to and 
from the conquered regions. In New 


' at least, the enemy was com- 

velv quiescent on land throughout 

In the air also a progressive 

1 slight slackening in the weight 

■mpo of attacks on Port Moresby 

. 'arwin was apparent. Throughout 

.>nth Allied aircraft bombed enemy 

1 principallyLae, Salamaua, Kupang 

•labaul) in increasing strength. 

thor east the Japanese were more 

during March and April, occupy- 

, ins additional points 

i-ipanese • .i o i ^ j 

m the Solomons and 

.j, . .. the LouLsiade Islands, 

* which control the 

■I' rn entry into the Coral Sea. 

'■thing of a naval establishment was 

up on Tulagi (which provided a 

anchorage between the larger 

hK of Guadalcanal and Malaita), 

!i; the Japanese chain of airfields was 

■iidcd through these island groups. 

■ -e preparations culminated at the 
tinning of May in the appearance off 
■■ Solomons of a considerable Japanese 
'■t, including both warships and 

■ n^ports. The intended destination 
tins armada is not known, though it 

presumably either Port Moresby or 
■'ine point on the north-east coast of 


Australia. Allied reconnaissance had 
been well aware of the preparations 
being made in this area, and the enemy 
fleet was intercepted. Sufficient force 
was mustered to inflict a crushing defeat 
on the enemy in a naval battle (begun 
off the Solomons and continued in the 
Coral Sea), in which the opposing fleets 
attacked each other only with carrier- 
borne aircraft and in which General 
MacAxthur’s land-based heavy bombers 
played an important part {see pp. 
2083-85). 

This defeat appears to have checked 
(at least for the period under review) 
Japanese attempts at extending and 
reinforcing their south-west Pacific ring 
of defensive positions. Xevertheicss, 
they continued to maintain powerful 
air forces along the line Kupang-Lae- 
Rabaul, and both Port Moresby and 
Darwin came under repeated attack 
during May and June. To these raids 
American and Australian bombers made 
increasingly heavy reply, though neither 


side had the resources to hand for a 
sustained offensive move. The only 
other Japanese activitv was the use 
off the eastern Australian coa-st of the 
same type of midget submarine as had 
taken part in the Pearl Harbour attack. 
Four of these craft were sunk in a 
daring but abortive attack on Sydney 
Harbour on June 1, in which only one 
small Australian vessel was hit {see illus., 
pp. 19t)9 and 2100.) A week later the 
suburbs of Sydney and the town of New- 
castle, 100 nnles to the north, were 
shelled by submarines, of which at least 
three were sunk by Allied aircraft off the 
Australian coa.st in early June. These 
attacks cannot have been intended as 
more than diversions, and Mr. Curtin, 
Australian Prime .Minister, summed up 
the strategic situation in the south-west 
Pacific after the Coral Sea battle when 
he said, on .June 2, that .Japan’.s pro- 
gramme of constant expansion had at 
last suffered stalemate, and that .she 
“ had found her most southerly venture 


AMERICAN BOMBERS HIT BACK AT KISKA 

In time with her attack on Midway Island, Japan bombed Dutch Harbour, m the Aleutians, 
and four days later (June 7) seized the outlying Aleutian islands of Attu and Kiska, then un- 
garrisoned. Less than a week later the U.S.A. announced that her aircraft had sunk a Japanese 
transport and hit a cruiser in Kiska harbour (below). 

I’ho'it. " \tir York TinjAk’’ photon 
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Midway 
and the 
Aleutians 

defensive riiie, 
the Anierieuii 


heyond her capacity to execute accord 
iiig to her plans.” 

At the same time, the Japanese navv 
wa' not idl(‘ iti the long quiescent theatre 
of the central and northern Pacific, 
ffere an initial f.iilnre to follow up the 
oeeuiiation of t Juam and 
Wake hy the capture of 
Midwav Island had left 
a serious gap in the 
as had been shown by 
raids on the JIarsliail 
and (iilhert Islands, .Marcus Island, 
and Wake itself. Tlie Jajianese ac- 
cordinglv set under way in May what 
was probablv their largest naval 
enterprise of the war. Twin expedi- 
tions were 1. lunched : the more import- 
ant went directly aero.s.s the central 
Pacific with the object of occupying 
.Midway, and probably also of seizing 
Hawaii ; the lesser wa.s directed nortli- 
ward from the Kuriles towards the 
comparatively undefended outer i.-lands 
of the .Meiitians. The first I'xjiedition 
was entirely broken up in the battle of 
.Midway (see pp. 2<lSt -another and 
larger encounter of the Coral Sea tyfie. 
.\dmir.d King, Commander-in-Chief of 
the C.S. Fleet, said aftenvards that the 
.'ictiou might hayc decided the future 
course of the war in the Pacific, It 



VICE-ADMIRAL WILLIAM 
F. HALSEY, Jr. 

On October 24, 1942, Vice-Admirai Haisey 
succeeded Vice-Admiral Ghormley as Com- 
mander of the tt.S, Naval Forces in the South 
Pacific, Halsey had commanded the task 
forces which made the successful raids on 
the Gilbert and Marshall Islands early in 
February, besides attacks on Marcus Island 
in February and Wake Island early in March, 



TORPEDOED JAPANESE DESTROYER GOES DOWN 

This photograph was taken through the periscope of an American submarine operating in the 
Western Pacific, Two torpedoes had just been fired at the large enemy destroyer seen sinking. 
On the forward gun turret is the symbol of the Rising Sun ; in the circles at the right can be dis- 
tinguished two Japanese in white uniform. The sloping line in centre (representing the vertical) 
and the shorter horizontal ones to its left are graduations on the periscope lens, used for sighting. 
i'holos. “ Xete York Times ” Photos 


corfainly di.scou raged any further 
Japaiie.so enterprises on a like scale or 
in the same direction. 

The real niotiye for the operations in 
the .\loutian.s is more difficult to di-scern, 
although the occupation of Kiska and 
Attu had a coiLsiderable political effect 
in the United States and Canada, where 
the threat to the continental mainland 
was felt in some quarters to be more 
acute than perhaps it actually was. 
The occupation of the two islands al.so 
seryed strategically to thrust away 
from Japan itself the starting point of 
any United Nations counter-attack 
using Alaska and the North Pacific. By 
establishing, however tenuously, air and 
sea bases some thousand miles eastward 
from the main base of Paramushiro in 
the Kuriles the Japanese also greatly 
extended tlieir range of reconnai.ssance 
in this .sector, and created, as seems to 
have been their jilan elsewhere, outposts 
which might come in useful and would 
not be a serious loss if they proved 
untenable. Had the Midway action 
jiroved successful for Japan the comple- 
mentary northern campaign might in- 
deed have taken on a greater significance; 
it would have given her the possibility 
of air and sea patrols over a wide 
gap of water through which a hostile 
striking force could penetrate more 
readily than it could farther south, 
through the network of islands which 
Japan had sedulously fortified during 
the preyiou.s 10 years of her occupation 
under a League of Nations mandate. 
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But Midway was lost, and so fb*- 
ei^ively lost that here a major gap had 
to be left in the defensive ring. It was 
a larger, and would possibly prove an 
even more deci.sive, gap where 

than that left bv the ® 

Coral Sea defeat. After 
seven months of war 
Japan had gained her first offeusive 
objectives — Burma, Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and the Netherlands East Iiidie.-. 
But she had failed to complete her 
strategy by quarantining China and 
by cushioning south-east Asia against 
the inevitable counter-attack of tlu' 
United Nation.s. She had been forced 
to go to war with the Western 
Powers without fulfilling the shrewil 
maxim of Tanaka : “ To conquer the 

world we must first conquer Cliina.’’ 
She had failed in China itself to hoi l 
the air bases from which her key 
cities and industries could be attacked 
{see Chapter 230). She bad failed both 
in the central and the south-west Pacific 
to achieve her long-term defensive aim — 
the protection of areas from which she 
hoped to draw strength for defeat of 
her enemies’ counter-attack and for 
her own further advance towards 
“ Hakko Ichiu.” Her remaining hope 
wa.s that the long continuance of the 
war in Europe would give her time 
for consolidation and the building up 
of sufficient resources to complete her 
defence zone, before the United Nations’ 
rising tide of production and man-power 
could be fully employed against her. 


Diary of the War 
JULY and AUGUST, 1942 


July 1, 1942. Germans reach Kl 
I mein line ; heavy fighting. General 
lohinleck in an order to 8th Army calls 
1 sujii-eme effort. Anglo-Russian agree- 
I ' lit for £25,000,000 credit to U.S.S.R. 

July 2. Germans withdraw westward 
; '‘m El Alamein. British forces occupy 

luyotte island in Mozambique Channel. 
July 3, Russians evacuate Sevastopol. 
July 4. Germans reach the Don on a 
road front ; Russians retreat at Kursk 
nd Byelgorod. In the Aleutians, U.S. 
'Uinnarine sinks three Japanese destroyers 
Old sets another on fire. 

July 7. Heavy fighting in region of 
^ oronezh, on the Don. 

July 8. Russian submarine hits German 
atlleship “ Tirpitz ” with two torpedoes 
III Barents Sea. 

July 10. British and Imperial forces 
“unter-attack from El Alamein. Russians 
‘ vacuate Rososh ; they counter-attack to 
j elieve pressure upon Voronezh. 

July 11. Eighth Army captures Tel el 
J’lsii station. Strong German attack 
reaches outskirts of Voronezh. 

July 12. Bussians evacuate Kantemi- 
vorka and Lisichansk. Germans drive 
S.E. down the Donetz and E. towards 
-■'fillcrovo. 

July 13. Russians evacuate Boguchar 
and Jlillerovo. Stalingrad threatened by 
, the German drive. Coal mines in Britain 
brought under Govemmeut control. 

: July 14. Germans win back some 

j ground at Tel el Eisa ; our forces attack 

in centre and secure Ruweisat ridge, 
j Fito French movement changes name to 
I “ Fighting French." 

! July 16. R.A.F. bombs Luebock and 

i Flonsburg in daylight, 

I July 17. Russians hold Germans at 

Voronezh, but give ground in centre on 
Don. Australians advance S.W. from El 
Alamein and take a ridge. 

July 19, Russians announce loss of 
Voroshilovgrad. 

July 20. Eighth Army advances ten 
miles in the south at El Alamein, its left 
flank on the Qattara depression. Russians 
recapture bridge-beads at Voronezh. 

July 21. Eighth Army attacks at 
night along 30-mile front. Japanese land 
at Gona (Papua), XJ.S. submarines sink 
tlircc Japanese destroyers at Kiska. 

July 22, Russians make progress in 
Voronezh sector ; they withdraw in 
Rostov area. Germans reach Tsymlyan- 
skaya and Novocherkassk, 

July 23. Russians hold positions on 
west bank of Don. 

July 24. Eighth Army holds all 
Ruweisat ridge and Makhkhad ridge. 
Germans claim to have stormed Rostov. 

July 25. Japanese aircraft bomb 
Townsville, Queensland, Germans cross 
Don at Xs^Tnlyanskaya ; they advance 
from Kamensk toward^ the Don elbow. 

July 26. Advance by Eighth Army in 
northern sector. Chocolate and sweets 
rationing begins in Britain. Germans 
c?aim to have penetrated Russian lines 
of Chirskaya on W. hank of Don. 


Night. — Heavy R.A.F. raid on Hamburg. 

July 27. Russians announce evacua- 
tion of Rostov amt Novocherkassk. 
Germans claim to have reached Bataisk, 
10 ni. S. of the Don. German aircraft 
bomb Stalingrad. Timoshenko with- 
draws from lower Don and concentrates 
forces in Don elbow, opposite Stalingrad. 

July 28. Germans claint to have 
crossed j/ower Don in force and to have 
reached Manych-Sal area ; also to have 
entered Kalach. Russians hold the enemy 
along the Chir river, where a great battle 
rages. Night . — Heavy R.A.F. raid on 
Hamburg ; German aircraft bomb Bir- 
mingham. 

July 29. Fierce battle at KleNkaya. 
SO m. N.W. of Stalingrad on \V. bank of 
Don ; in the Don elbow, Timochenko 
sends in his reserves and halts the Ge rman 
drive towards the Volga. 

July 30. German-c claim capture of 
Proletarskaya. Canadian Senato pas«<s 
Conscription Kill. Night . — Gormans bomb 
Midland towns. 

July 31. G(‘rman> claim o.ipture of 
Kushchevsk and to be advancing on a 
w'ide front towards SaUk. Night. — Heavy 
R.A.F. raid on Duc-s^eldorf. 

August 1, 1942. Heavy German attack 
in Don bend fails. 

August 2. Germans claim to have 
reached Salsk and nf*per Kuban. 

August 4. Germans advance in 
Caucasus and near Kotelnikovo ; they 
cross the Kuban river. 

August 5, Germaas capture Koi.d- 
nikovo and Vorosbilovsk. 

August 6. Queen Wilhelmina ad- 
dresses U.S. Congress at Washington. 

August 7. U.S. forces land in Sidomons 
(Guadalcanal-Tulagi area). Heavy light- 
ing near Armavir, where Germans claim 
a break-through. 

August 8. Russians fire Maikop oil 
wells. Japanese counter-attack in 
Solomons is repelled. 

August 9, Germans claim capture of 
Maikop and Krasnodar. In India, 
Gandiii and Congress members arrested. 

August 11. Axis submarines attack 
British convoy on route from Gibraltar 
to Malta ; aircraft carrier “ Eagle ” lost ; 
in further actions we lost also the cruiser 
“ Manchester.” the older cruiser " Cairo " 
and the destroyer " Foresight,” Germans 
reach Caucasian foothills at Cherkessk. 
U.S. bombers attack Italian cruisers at 
Navarino. Night. — R.A.F. bombers make 
heavy raid on Mainz- 

August 12 Mr. Churchill arrives in 
Moscow for conference with Premier 
.Stalin. Russians in Cherkessk region 
withdraw ; in Moscow sector they begin 
an offensive. 

August 13. British Naval force under 
Admiral Vian bombs island of Rhodes. 
Itussians counter-attack in Stalingrad 
and Voronezh sectors. Germans claim 
the capture of Elista. 150 miles . of 
Astrakhan ; they reach MLneralniye 
Vody and Georgievsk. 


August 15. Russians driven Viack in 
Kalach and Kotelnikovo areas. Five 
Brazilian ships sunk by U-boat. 

August 16. Rus'^ians report evacua- 
tion of Maikop. 

August 17, All-American bombiT force 
attacks targets at Rouen. Raid by 
American Marines on .Makin island 
(Ciilbort group). 

August 18. (leneral Sir H. 11. B. G. 
Alexander apptd. C.-in-C. Middle East ; 
Lieut. -G<n. Sir B. L. Montgonu'ry to 
command Sth Army, (termans cross 
Kuban at Krasnotiar. 

August 19. Britisli Special Service 
Troops and Canadian-^ carry out vecon- 
naissanc<' in force in Djcfipe ari*a ; 
operation laMs nine boui>>. our casualties 
being out of a.OOtt engaged. We 

also li>s,t dostrovi-r “ Iha-keb'y ” and fiS 
aircraft. Russians evacuate Kr.isiuidar. 

August 20. Ixjs.s of H.M.A.S, “ Uan- 
b«*rra ” fheavy crin«<T) in Solomons 
announced. U.S. bombers attack objec- 
tive.«- in .\Duens ; ne.irly .'>0i> U.A.l'. lighters 
carry out dayliglit s\^f.(p over N. Franca*. 

August 22. of II. M. .submaiiru’ 

“ Upholder” announced. Brazil di'cbin's 
war upon Crermnny and Italy. 

August 23. General Sir H. Maitland 
WiNori ajqdd. (r.O.l’. Iran-Jraq Com- 
mand. tie/man.’? claim capture of 
Kriniskaya :\nd Kurclianskaya (Kuban 
sector). R.A.F. dayliptit raid cm Emdc-n. 

August 24. .Mr. Churchill returns to 
England. (lermans ]ienetratc Russian 
defences N.W. of Kotelnikovo. Night.-- 
Heavy R.A.F. raids on Wiesbadi n and 
Frankfurt. 

August 25, n.R.H. the Duke of Kent 
killed in an aeroplane crash. Big naval 
battle in Solomons ; si-x Japanese war- 
ships (including two aircraft-carriers! 
damagi'd. Germans within 40 miles of 
Stalingrad. 

August 26. Japanese counter-attack 
on Guadalcanal beaten off; six enemy 
ships (including two destroyers) sunk. 
Japanese land at Milne Bay, in S.E. 
Papua. Germans reach Mozdok. 

August 27. In Moscow offensive the 
Russians isolate Rzhev ; at Stalingrad 
they counter-attack to the N.W. Ivord 
Moyne apptd. Deputy Minister of State 
in Middle East. A'lglif.— Heavy R.A.F. 
raids on Ca^scl and Gdynia. 

August 28. Russian offensive S. of 
Lake Ladoga, in Leningrad area ; at 
Stalingrad the Germans pierce Russian 
lines in S.W. Heavy R.A.F. 

raids on Saarbruecken and Nuremberg. 

August 29. Japanese take off some of 
their troops from Milne Bay, Russians in 
Leningrad area penetrate German line 
at Rzhev ; also attack in Bryansk area. 

August 30. Russians check enemy 
advance N.W. and S.W. of .Stalingrad. 
Night . — Russian aircraft bomb Berlin, 
Kocnigsberg, Danzig and Stettin. 

August 31. Rommel opens an offen- 
sive from El Hemcimat. 
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Chapter 233 

AMERICA’S STRATEGY IN HER FIRST 
TWELVE MONTHS OF THE WAR 

This Chapter, from the pen of Hanson W. Baldwin, Military Editor oj the 
‘‘New York Times,' sets out the underlying strategy of the United States 
High Command as it was related to the global strategy of the United Nations 
during the period. The author explains the defensive pattern of the first 
disastrous months, which before long gave place to a vigorous offensive — 
not only in the fighting services but in the workshops, shipyards and factories 


' " IE first twelve montlis of U.S. 
participation in the war was a 
period of great victories and 
derable defeats, of danger and of 
It was a time in which the United 
. os, with its Allies, fought desperately 
: successfully to avert defeat, a 
’ od in which the United States 
• Mine in truth the “ arsenal of demo- 
oy,” a period in which our strength 
' mobilized and mustered and the 
tiative gradually passed to the United 
■ atioiis. In a few months more came the 
inung point of the war, when the 
' [lies passed from defence to offence. 

It is difficult to describe American 
riatogy in this period without describ- 
the global strategy of the United 
Editions, for the two are inseparable. 
The strategic concepts that underlay 
'le employment of American armed 
’ices were sometimes solely American 
1 origin, particularly in areas such as 
Alaska and the Aleutians, where U.S 
interests were chiefly involved. But 
even in these areas American strategy 


was influenced and delimited by the need 
to interrelate the strategy of the area 
with that of the wider field. Especially 
w'as this true in the early months of the 
American war effort, for shipping canal- 
ized and restricted all overseas opera- 
tions, and had to be .allocated in accord- 
ance with carefully calculated priorities 
agreed to by the United Nations. 

Mlieii the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour on December 7, 1941, the 
United States was engaged in a hurried 
but belated effort to strengthen the 
Philippines and Hawaii and was caught 
unprepared. There was never any hope 
of holding the Philippine.s. Indeed, it 
was quite evident before the end of 
December 1941 that it was only a 
question of time before the U.S. forces 
there would be overwhelmed and the 


High Command would revert, strategic- 
ally, to th.at concept which by force of 
necessity h<ad guided it.s Philippine 
plans for many years. The islands were 
a delaving position that would inevitably 
be overrun. But the Pearl Harbour 
attack — prob.ably successful beyond the 
wildest hopes of the Japanese — dealt a 
he.aw blow to the prestige, morale and 
fighting strength of U.S. sea power ; 
and for a time it was greatly feared that 
this setback pre.-aged a serious enemy 
attack upon the imd-Pacific base which 
was the key to the entire Pacific position. 
Had H.awaii fallen in those early days 
the Aleutians, the Alaskan mainland and 
probably the west co.ost of the U.S.A. 
would have been exposed to attack. 

America’s first strategic reaction, 
therefore, was convulsive but sound ; 


ON THE ALLIES’ SUPPLY LINE IN THE PACIFIC 

The French island of New Caledonia, in the Western Pacific, 1,077 miles eastol Sydney, was one of 
a string of Pacific bases manned and strengthened by the Allies during 1942. American soldiers, 
sent here to reinforce the Fighting French garrison, are clambering from their landing barges 
on to a quayside. Note the tricolour at the flagstaff behind. 

Photo, Kf’T*font> 





AI.ASKA, AMERICA’S MOST NORTHERLY OUTPOST 

HA(i ].ipari Miccffdrd in occupymi; Hawaii it is probable that an attack would have been launched 
ai aiiist the American mainland in Alaska. U S bases were hastily manned m that area and a 
supply road trnm Canada beRUn see illus. in opposite paReC Below, two doR-teams of the U S 
Army Ouartermaster Corp,s pass between deep snow drifts. Top. an American cargo aircraft 
about to unload supplies in Alaska n,. s,. .(• /'r.- 



troops anti pliinos wore nisht'd ii., qmoklv 
as [los.sihlo to Hawaii awl tho we.'t 
ro.a.st ; some woro started towards the 
Philippines, tint .so rapid wiw the 
Japanese niarrh of conr|nest to the 
Malay harrier that, tlioiiuh efforts were 
made, ail hope of supplying and rein- 
foreintr the Philipfnnes had swiftly to he 
abandoned. In the nieantinie. as 
immediate einereeney was niet. a more 
deliberate strategy was forninlated at 

Wa'liineron in that hr't important 
meetiiiLt between President Roosevelt 
and .Air A\ in.'ton ChtirchiU at the end of 
Deeeniber. Desjiite iimnediate pre- 
oreiqi.ition with the P.ieihc. .Vnienean 
military leaders aL'reed, as it was obvious 
they would do, that German v was the 
main enemy and that their main effort 


should be developed first agaimst the 
Keirh. while holding Japan in the 
Paeific. This basic concept was 
strengthened and reinforced bv later 
events and remained the cardinal point 
— with modificatioas permitted bv the 
improved situation — in the global 
.strategy of the United Nation.s. 

Gut of this concept grew numerous 
other corollaries. Ru.ssia wa.s the 
priW’i ji.il battlefront auaitust Gennanv i 
.she was al'O a Pacific power, and half a 
million J.iji.aiii'sc troops were neutralized 
opposite her Siherian frontiers. She was 
a strategical corninon denominator of 
the greatest importanee, and obviously 
mu't he strengthened. In due course 
Russia received Ueasc-Uend priority, 
awl there began that swiftiv increasine 


tlow of weapoiLs and materials of war. 
Even prior to America’.s entrance into 
tlie war the American Administration 
had laid down another carrlinal point : 
the integrity of the British Isles agaimst 
conquest was to be ensured at almost 
all costs. 

These were and continued to be, with 
minor modifications, the fundamental 
policies and strategical concepts — basic 
factors which governed the transporta- 
tion and distribution 
of American troops, „ ^ 

ships and planes and 
the allocation of the Strategy 
U.S. military effort. Until the Battle 
of the Solomons in the Pacific and 
the victory won by the British Eighth 
-Vrmy at El Alamein, American strategy 
in both the Atlantic and .the Pacific 
had been largely defensive. In addition 
to manufacturing and transporting 
large quantities of equipment and 
supplies to Russia, Britain, China and 
other United Nations, the immediate 
task was to provide for the security 
beyond any doubt of American base.- 


and supply lines, and to procure and 
develop as quickly as pos.sible other 
ba^e.s from which offensive action against 
the enemy might .some dav be launched. 

In the Atlantic this effort was imme- 
diately complicated by the extension 
of the German submarine war to the 
American coast. At the outset shipping 
losses were extremely serious — partly 
because of the dispersion of the U.S. 
fleet in several oceans, partly because 
many of the most useful anti-submarine 
craft had been transferred to the British 
flag, and also because of an inadequate 
estimate of the potentialities of U-boat 
warfare. But anti-submarine services 
on the east coast were ultimately built 
up to an organization that soon num- 
bered tens of thousands of men. 
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hiiii(lrt‘(ls of pLine-i, liuii(lrt‘(l> of ships 
and tlioii>aiuLs of small craft. 

.• In the I’acitic the problem of pro- 
viding secure ha~e> .mil >upplv line^ 
w.is ( omphc.ited bv the fall of Sineapore. 
,\fter the l’hilip|ime> h.id been cut off. 
-Vmerie.i’.s immedi.ite etiorts Were directed 
touards lioldiiiL' the .Malav harrier 


The conquest of Singapore, however, 
forced lier liack upon Australia in the 
'oiith, upon the line Hawaii-Midway 
in the centr.d Pacific, and upon Alaska- 
Alentians m flie Xortli. The immediate 
ta'k then was to provide supply lines 
to all tlieve jilaces and to .strengthen or 
create ba'es. The t.ask was ptislied 



HITTING BACK AT JAPAN IN THE ALEUTIANS 

Early m Oclobtr 1042 the United States Government stated that islands of the Andreanos 
group of the Aleutians had been occupied by American forces, and airfields established from 
which the enemy on Kiska island couid be attacked. Top, an American soldier mans a .50- 
calibre machine-gun on a beach in the Andreanos islands. Below, examining a Japanese Zero 
fighter shot down by a U.S. Navy patrol plane. /'/i . .1 i,ir.,/ TVk 


through with vigour in the first six 
moiith-s of 1942, just as the anti- 
submarine war was speeded up in the 
Atlantic. Hawaii was built up into a 
strong base and the outlying island*- 
well garrisoned ; Alaska and the 
Aleutians were hastily manned with 
troops and a supply road started acros.-- 
Panada. A string of island bases curving 
southtvard from Hawaii to Australia 
was developed and manned — Palmyra Is,, 
.Johnston Is., Canton (Phoenix Islands), 
Piinafuti (Ellice Islands), the Fijis and 
Xcw Caledonia. In many places the gar 
risons were quite large, considering the 
size of the islands. Further, New 
Zcalatul and Australia were reinforced by 
-Vinerican troops and aircraft. 


Ocean 

Supply 

Lines 


The main characteristic of the first 
montlis of war was “ sweat and toil.” The 
ta'k of providing secure ocean supply 
lines was paralleled by 
that of .setting up air 
ferry and air supply 
lines. Army and Navy 
planes began to .span the Pacific and the 
Atlantic as if they were lakes. Small 
groups of Americans, many of them 
" green ” from a farm in Iowa or with the 
provincial savoir-faire of a New York 
street -corner, found themselves dumped 
on some tiny atoll or set down in the 
midst of a South American or African 
jungle. This phase of United States 
strategy began to be replaced by a more 
dynamic policy, which it had made 
possible, some time after May 1942. 
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BOMBING OF DUTCH HARBOUR 

Dutch Harbour, in the Aleutian Islands, 
was attacked by Japanese aircraft on 
June 3-4, 1942, when warehouses were set 
on fire but no serious damage was done, 
despite extravagant enemy claims. Top, 
enemy bombs bursting in the water ; the 
U.S. ship in background fought off raiders 
With machine-gun fire. Centre, right, 
blazing sheds in the dock area. Below, 
U.S. soldiers and marines fight the fires. 

Photosy Associated Press ; Keystone 

Along the Atlantic coast the convoy 
sy.stein was initiated, and submarine 
Mnkings started to drop oS immediately. 

In the Pacific the naval-air Battle 
of the Coral Sea turned the Japanese 
back in their drive towards the Solomons 
and Australia, and the subsequent Battle 
of Midway defeated what was un- 
doubtedly a major efiort to capture 
-Midway and Hawaii. These defensive 
victories Were not accomplished without 
}iea\-y cost ; naval losses in the Pacific 
were higher than any in American his- 
forv'. Hundreds of merchant ships were 
^uuk, and an alert enemy ensconced him- 
I'clf in Attu and Kiska, the outermost 
of the Aleutian Lsland.s, both at that 
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time ungarn>oned. The headlines of 
these months emphasized the spectacu- 
lar — The Doolittle Raid on Tokyo ; 
The Gilberts Raid ; American Sub- 
marine Activities in the Pacific ; Arrival 
of American Troops in Britain ; Battles 
of Midway and the Coral Sea ; The 
Philippines. But the real successes 
were unspectacular victories of man- 
power, of miLscle, of energy — of factory 
and machine. They were victories 
in the first and fundamental basis 
of all American strategy : to hold at 
any co^t bases and areas that were 
absolutely essential ; to relinquish if 
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rei'fssarv others not sO essential ; to 
strengthen vital bases beyond danger; 
to j)rovide seeure se<i and air sujiply 
lines to all global fronts ; and to build 
tip, org.inizi', train, etpiip and prepare 
Aineneati tight ing forces while also 
helping to eijuip tho.'e of the Allies ; to 
harass the enemv and drain his strength 
as inneh as possible in a war of attrition, 
while the gained strength with 

time. These amis were aeeonijilished, 
and gradiiall V in the simimer and autumn 
of 11(12 the initiative began to swing to 
the I'nited Nations 

The new phase started with the 
landing on (liiadaleanal in the southern 
Solomons (.\ugust 11(12). The opera- 


tion was reallv defensive-offensive — 
intended to provide a diversion for 
Ktissia. then worried about the possi- 
bility of a Japanese attack upon 
Siberia, and to jirevent gradual Japanese 
encroachment toward America's ocean 
.supply lines to Australia. The Solomon.s 
operations evolved, somewhat une.x- 
pectedly, into a long-drawn-out cam- 
paign of attrition, which America almost 
lost but which finally showed a hand- 
some profit. At the same time the 
Australians and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's forces in New Guinea under- 
took a limited offensive, which resulted 
in wiping out the Japanese bases at 
Buna and Gona and providing greater 
security for the important AJlied base 
at Port More.sby. Simultaneously the 
sweat and toil ” of the first few 
month-s was beginning to .show tangible 


benefits. ^Vhen Kommel threatened 
Egvpt the U.S..A.. was able to fly scores 
of bombers to the Middle East, besides 
anti-tank guns and other equipment 
which helped to save the day. Similarly 
the sea suppiv lines provided the sinew.s 
which gave Montgomery's magnificent 
Eighth .Army .strength to win the 
turning-point victory. There followed, 
in Kus.sia, the great German winter 
defeats - particularly the cataistrophe at 
Stalingrad — and now the trend towards 
the offensive was unmistakable. Just 
as the tJerman tide first began to ebb in 
Ku.ssi.a, American and British troop.s 
landed in North .Africa (November 8. 
19-12), and undertook the largest offen- 


sive operations, outside the Eighth 
Army's victory, either nation had 
hitlierto attempted. 

Subsequent events clearly revealed 
.American strategic concepts. In the 
Pacific, U.S. forces continued to wage a 
war of attrition and hara.ssinent against 
Japan. In A.sia, the Allied air forces 
were reinforced so as to aid the Chine.se 
and to wear down the enemy’s strength 
in the air. None of the.se efforts were 
major ones, but all were e.ssential to the 
preparation for the day of major 
operations. One such big operation 
was the .Anglo-.American campaign in 
North .Africa. There were indications 
that the Mediterranean operations might 
soon be rivalled in importance by air 
operations by .American bombers based 
m Britain, for the strength of the United 
States Eighth .Army Air Force was being 
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built up very rapidly so as to cooperate 
with the R.A.F. in a major aerial 
onslaught upon Germany. 

Here, then, was the global pattern of 
.American strategy. The U.S. A. ad- 
hered to its original concepts and kept 
clearly in mind the basic priorities — the 
vital importance of supplying Britain 
and Russia, China and other Allies. 
Further, with the aid and cooperation 
of the other United Nations, it created 
supply lines and built bases that were 
secure. At the end of 1942 the Ameri- 
can view of future strategy could be 
summed up briefly as follows. AVith 
Hitler then besieged in his own “ Fes- 
tung Europa,” the U.S. forces were 
extending the wearing-down effects of 
the naval blockade to the interior of 
that fortress by heavy and consistent 
bombing. Further ahead still, Ameri- 
cans were preparing for the first real 
attempt to breach the ramparts of the 
German fortified system in Europe, 
envisaged for some time in 1943. 

Plainly the contemporary and future 
efforts were offensive, and the days of a 
hampered defensive war were past. 

The American concept c t. 

, , ^ Switch 

was never otherwise . 

after Pearl Harbour, and ° f 

, . •. t j Offensive 

only stern necessity had 

impo.sed the preliminary defensive pha.«e. 

The U.S.A. intended to hit the enemy 

wherever he might be found, and to 

.strike him hard. There was a growing 

faith in air power, but few American 

leaders believed that they could count 

upon bombing Germany or Japan into 

submission, and the strategic plans were 

predicated upon the assumption that 

big land operations would have to follow. 

The air forces would bomb first to 

soften up and prepare ; then, in both 

continents the armies would assault and 

attack in order to occupy and conquer. 

In the Pacific war zone important 
victories had been won in the north and 
south, but it was likely that the central 
area — Hawaii, Midway, AVake Island 
and the Marshall Islands — might come 
under the strategic spotlight in view of 
the increasing importance of Burma and 
China in war plans. .Americans be- 
lieved in attack, but they realized that 
attack had been made possible only by 
holding on to much that they had when 
war broke out in December 1941 — by 
helping the United Nations to defend 
what was vital, and_by a reasoned 
defensive strategy backed up by the 
sweat and toil of factories and supply 
lines. Though the purely defensive 
phase had been outrun, the strategy 
still remained one of supply, and such 
it would continue imtil the final 
overthrow of the Axis in Europe and 
the Orient. 



STIFFENING THE DEFENCES IN HAWAII 

For some months in the early part of 1942 Hawaii seemed likely to be faced with a Japanese 
invasion, since this mid-Pacific base was the key to the entire Pacific position. Troops and 
aircraft were hurried to the islands, and extensive underground installations were built. Here 
IS the entrance to an advanced first-aid dug-out. /'Aoto, Keystone 




AIR PATROL OVER MIDWAY ISLAND 

Though raided a number of times up to June 3, 1942, and then attacked by a strong enemy naval force which was 
routed with heavy losses (see p. 2084), the American Pacific base of Midway Island held fast, an outpost 2,800 
miles from Tokyo. By its stand it prevented the invasion of Hawaii. In this photograph U.S. Douglas Dauntless 
dive-bombers are guarding Midway. Photo. Keystone 
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INTLRNATIONAL HIGHWAY FROM CANADA TO ALASKA 

Onc-tilth o( the AU^ika-Canada Highway lies in Alaska see map and lUus m p 2319) When eventually it is finished 
oft as a public road it will aMord a 36-toot track suited lor fast motor traffic Teams working from each end met after 
clnsini; the final ?ap in Yukon Territory on October 25. 1942 Top. U S lorries on a section with Rocky Mountains 
in background : below, the steep gradient here was reduced by a * fill ’ at the bottom. 

/ 'Kut. Offr'itl .1 --•'i/'Jr;//./ /V/w 
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HOME FRONT IN ITALY, JULY 1941 
TO DECEMBER 1942 

Eighteen months are covered in this review of domestic affairs inside Italy 
—a stern, hard year-and-a-half during which the Italian people had their 
hopes of victory raised, only to see them disappointed by the successes of 
the United Nations. At the end of the period Italy herself u'Oi threatened 
with invasion and already feeling the heavy blows of Allied bombers 


I N the 18 months that elapsed after 
the first anniversary of her entry 
into the war Italy passed through 
many vicissitudes. \^en on June 10, 
1941, Mussolini addressed the Chamber 
of Fasci and Corporations he could 
claim the recent victory over Greece, 
which “ remains in the Italian sphere 
of influence in the Mediterranean.” 
He felt it in his blood that the Axi.s 
would win the war, he said in con- 
clusion. Of his lost Empire in Africa 
he spoke little, though he “ aflBrmed 
most categorically that we shall return 
to those territories.” Thereafter, for 
18 months, Mussolini remained silent, 
and only on December 2, 1942, did 
the Duce again make a public speech. 

In the interim the Italians had seen 
Rommel’s withdrawal westward to El 


Agheila in January 1942, his swift 
recoil that month to drive the Eighth 


Delusive Gazala, 

and tis further ad- 
vance at the end of 
May which gained him 
Tobruk and took the German-Italian 


forces into Egypt and up to El 
Alamein. They could hardly be blamed 
for thinking that the cities of Egypt 
were now writhin reach and had only to 
be grasped. Mussolini, with an imposing 
entourage, flew to Egypt ready for the 
triumphal entry into Alexandria and 
Cairo ; medals had been struck to 


commemorate this event, and the stage 
was set for a Roman triumph. Egypt 
was told that the Axis Powers “ solemnly 
confirmed their intention to respect and 
assure ” her independence and sove- 
reignty (July 4). But Rommel’s armies 
got no farther, and on October 23 had 
come the Eighth Army’s onslaught. 
Rommel retreated westward again, and 
a month later was back beyond Sirte. 

Coinciding with the great drive 
westward there had been the Allied 


landings in North Africa on November 8, 
1942, with all that they portended. 
More than this, the war had been taken 
to Italy i self by the big R.A.F. raids 
on Genoa, Milan and Turin, whence 
many thousands had been evacuated by 
the end of November. It was against 
this background that Mussolini again 
faced the Chamber on December 2. 


Increasing hardship, the succession of Italians who thought of the luturc 
disappointments over the military situa- must have been disconcerted by the 
tion (not forgetting the naval setbacks continual Budget deficit. For the 
Italy had sustained), had produced an financial year 1941-42 Italy’s expen- 
inevitable reaction from the theatrical diture was estimated to reach 
pomp and ostentation of the Fascist 96,000,000,000 lire, but revenue was 
regime. Another canker was the graft only 31,000,000,000. Six years of war 
and corruption of Fascist officials, all (including the Abyssinian and Spani.sh 
the more prevalent when control from ventures) had co.st Italy 82,(XK),000,(XX) 
the centre had to be rela.xed in wartime, lire (£1,1 2.’), 000.000 at jtar, 19.39). 



WHEATFIELD IN THE CENTRE OF MILAN 

Italy’s normal wheat crop was four times as big as that of Britain in peacetime, but the 1941 
yield fell short of Italian needs by one-sixth, and had to be supplemented by maize-flour and 
potatoes. Even open spaces in busy cities were ploughed up and sown to corn, as seen he.e in 
Milan. The bread ration for manual workers was g oz. per day per person. 

VUAo. .[..‘/ctaU.l 
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PINCHBECK CAESAR’S 
DREAM OF CONQUEST 

Mussolin: flew to the battle zone 
m North Africa to inspect Italian 
troops a few weeks before the 
Eighth Army, on October 23, 
1942, opened its great offensive 
which drove back the Axis Annies 
and culminated some months 
later in their expulsion from 
Africa. At the left he strikes an 
attitude with some of his troops. 
The medal shown below, right, 
was struck to signalize Mussolini’s 
triumphant entry into Cairo as 
conqueror : it bears the date 
October 28, 1942, but by that time 
the Axis armies were in retreat 
westward, and a few days later 
Rommel, after seizing his ally’s 
transport vehicles, had left 
thousands of Italians in the lurch 
at El Alamein. At the top some 
are being rounded up as pnsoners 
by New Zealanders, “l^e inscription 
on the medal reads ‘ Greatest 
Boldne^ and Courage.’ Above 
this medal is one issued to com- 
memorate the * Italo-German 
campaign in Africa.' It shows 
the desert arch of Sirte, familiarly 
known to the Eighth as ‘ Marble 
Arch.’ 

rhoto?^ Bntf.'ih Offirtnl : Crown 
^-opi/riqht : Keu-stone : ** Daihi 
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Inflation was well on the way. Profits 
oil share transactions were heavily 
taxed to stop people investing their 
money in industrial shares, as many 
had done. In March 1942 Mussolini 
addressed the representatives of People’s 
Banks and admitted the danger of in- 
flation and the fall in the purchasing 
power of the lira. Goods disappeared 
from the market when their prices were 
controlled ; peo])le were putting their 
money into real estate, so that they 
might have something tangible for it. 
By a new decree all war profits — instead 
of only 60 per cent of them as hitherto 
— were ordered to be invested in State 
loans registered in the holders’ names. 

Bread was rationed at 200 grammes 
per person per day in October 1941 ; 
manual workers got 300 and heavy 
workers 400 grammes (about 12 oz.). 

The wheat crop of 
71J million quintals fell 
far .short of normal 
consumption (85 million 
quintals). Maize flour and potatoes 
had been used to eke it out, but 
now both these were in short supply. 
In the following March the basic 
bread ration was cut from 200 to 150 
grammes. Other foodstuSs, including 
beans, potatoes, milk, cheese and eggs, 
« ere brought under the rationing scheme 


Failing 

Corn 

Crops 


in October 1941 ; hotel meals were 
drastically restricted, and in the follow- 
ing February meat meals, hitherto 
allowed on Saturdays and Sundays, 
were permitted to be .served only on 
Saturdays at midday. A ban had been 
placed on petrol-driven motor-cars in 
the autumn, when also it was ordered 
that winter heating should be postponed 
until December. Gas for domestic 
consumption was cut down from the 
end of September. A few weeks later 
restaurants and places of amu-sement 
were ordered to close by 10 p.m. to 
save fuel. The rationing of clothing 
began on November I. 

Discontent was not confined to the 
lower ranks of society. Farinacci 
(former Secretary-General) wrote m the 
Regime Fascista on September 22, 1911, 
that the Fascist party had become an 
enormously top-heavy organization with 
rigid bureaucracy. Another newspaper 
— Popolo d’ltalia — spoke of the party 
containing in its ranks an enormous 
mass trying to retard its )irogress, 
including Democrats, Sociali.sts, Free- 


masons and Liberals. A purge of party 
officials followed soon after. At the 
end of 1941 Aldo Vidussoni became 
Secretarv-General in place of Adelchi 
Serena, who had held the appointment 
since November 19ltl. 

Steadily German infiltration increased 
and Nazi control was extended. On 
July 8, 1911. the new frontiers of parti- 
tioned Yugoslavia were .settled by a 
German-ltaliaii agreement (•'(■(' map, 
]). 1;''7()). -\t the end of August .Musso- 

lini visited Hitler on the F.astern front 
High pohtical and inilitarv leaders on 
both sides were jiresent ; in jihn e ol 
Ciaiio, absent through sickne.ss, .Anfu.so 
(Chief of Cabinet) went to the con- 
ference. Jajian’s entry into the war in 
December 1941 was followed on 
December 11 by Italy, jointly with 
Germany, declaring war upon the 
United States, Hitler announced an 
agreement with Italy and Jajian by 
which the three .\xis countries would 
make common w.ir ujion the Uiiiterl 
States and Britain (.sec text, p. 2.‘5.‘1S). 
In the middle of the following January 


WHEN HITLER SHOWED OFF HIS PROWESS 

At the end of August 1941, at a time when the German invasion of Russia had secured spectacular 
results, MussoUm visited Hitler on the Eastern Front and was shown over the battle lines. 
Hitler (third from right) walks in front with Field-Marshal von Kluge ; then, an appropriate 
number of paces in the rear. Mussolini (nearest camera) struts along with Field-Marshal Keitel 

Photo, .i V'ioraitr^l Prr.^'t 
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IV-rliti that a military convention 

lietween the three Axis countries had 
l>ocn sietieil. This eviilently involved 
a ti^diter hold hy Cermany upon Italian 
industrv, l.ihour and tiehtine seiviceo. 

From January 27 until Fehruary 4, 
l'J12, (loerine was in Italy, where he 
ms|)eeted the laiftwalYe's air l)a^es in 
Sieilv and had talk' with Mu"olini, 
Kine \ n tor Kmmannel and Crown 
I’rinee I iidierto. (loeiine, over and 
al><)\e his military duties, was the head 
of an immense indn--tnal oroanization 
workme for the Axi' production mach- 
ine. It IS likely that a demand was made 
for more Italian lalioiir tor the Reich. 

(Icrmanv'.s hunt for r.iw materials in 
the countries .she <ont rolled— toeethei 
with her search for more labour - wa^ 
rcllectcd in an economii 
aereemcnt sinned on 
March Id by Count 
Claim and \ on Mackeii 
.sell (tJcrnian Ambassador) at Rome. 


F.conomic 
I’art with 
Cermany 



STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS AT SALZBURG 


The reciprocal arranKcment was wurkinn 
hadiv : (Jerman sup[ilie-. to Italy durinn 
lit II had lieen i^reater ill amount by 10 to 
l.'i |)er cent than corres])ondinn deliveries 
in the reverse direction. Some 2110,000 
Italiati workers had gone to (Jermany, 
and the ttumlwr tnust be con.sidenibly 
incrcii.sed. When compulsory livilian 
labour service had been introdttced at 
the end of Februarv, (lavda's I’rc'S 



Hitler summoned Mussolini to a meeting at Salzburg, where discussions were held on April 29-30, 
1942. It was rumoured that Hitler made big demands for more military and economic aid from his 
ally. Behind the customary mask of nonchalance Ribbentrop (tight) can hardly conceal his 
self-satisfaction ; Mussolini (left) and Ciano, who reads the document over his leader’s shoulder, 
,ire only too plainly disgruntled and dismayed. Photo. .-I loncwted Brest 


organs had .statctl that Italy must 
supi'ly new men and new materials for 
the gigantic Cerman economy. It was 
em|iha'ized that the Italian civilian 
l.ibour force would have to work 




DAYLIGHT BOMBING OF MILAN, OCTOBER 24, 1942 

Home-based Lancasters raided Milan m dayhght, and that same mght other R.A.F. bombers made 
another attack on the great industrial city of northern Italy. Above, a stick of incendiaries goes down 
in daylight between Viale Imbna and Viale Monte Here. Between October 22 and December ii 
1942. Milan, Genoa and Tunn received 2,750 tons of bombs m 15 R.AF. attacks. 

Photo, British Crown Co),‘/r.riht 


in close cooperation with Germany. 
Hitler and Mussolini, with Ribben- 
trop and Ciano, held a conference at 
Salzburg on April 29. Soon after, the 
Japanese military attache in Berlin 
went to Rome to see Mussolini. Italians 
had been much disturbed by the revela- 
tions in Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag 
on April 26, when he had stressed the 
sufferings of the German armies in 
Russia during the winter. When 
Mussolini returned to Rome, King 
Victor Emmanuel received him and 
Ciano, and later held a Council from 
which these two were absent. The 
King also conferred with several not- 
ables outside the Fascist Party, or at 
least lukewarm in their adherence to it. 
Another sequel to the Salzburg meeting 
was the arrival in Italy of a big batch of 
German police. Italy’s blackshirt mili- 
tia was being turned into a sort of 
internal police, under Gestapo giudance, 
to crush any possible resistance to the 
Fascist regime. 

A strange twist of Italian propaganda 
was seen in March, when the campaign 
was renewed for the cession to Italy of 
Xice, Corsica and 
Tunisia. This agita- 
tion had been set 
"oing at the end of 
1938, when there were bogus “ spon- 
taneous demonstrations ” by students 
and others (see illus., p. 574). _ Then it 
was dropped. This time again it did 
not last long, for Hitler was still hopeful 
of fuller French collaboration and prob- 
ably gave the order that the Italian 


• Corsica, 
Nice, 
Tunis ! ’ 
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ROME SHIELDS ITS ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

Though it was the centre of a vita) networic of railways along which 
passed a steady stream of miliUry traffic, Rome in the period under re- 
view was still free from bombing attaclcs. Many of its ancient treasures 
had been taken away or carefully shielded from damage, i , Statue of 
Marcus Aurebus ready for removal from the Campidoglio; 2, Scaffolding 
for a wall around Trajan’s Column, 3, How the Column of Marcus Aurelius, 
in the Piazza Colonna, was bricked up. 4, Air raid shelter at foot of 
Capitoline hill. t Photoi, .4 Hswint^d Pre^^ 
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GERMAN NET DRAWN CLOSER AROUND ITALY 
Top, at an Italian airfield, German officers watch bombers of the Luftwaffe about to land; a twm- 
engmed Nazi machine is in the background. Italy had long agitated for possession of Corsica, 
but when on November u, 1942. her troops entered the island (in lower photograph they are 
'ieen in Bastia fixing telephone lines) it was by leave of her ally, then hanl>pressed for occupation 
troops Mr Churchill aptly termed it a ‘ fijnng visit,' as indeed it was to prove 
r/i'ifo'*. Wid^. Worhi . . t 



demands were to be stopped. But on 
May 26 it was announced that the King 
and Crown Prince of Italy were review- 
ing 300,000 Italian troops on the French 
Alpine border, near Piedmont, an empty 
piece of bombast. 

During the harvest there were peasant 
risings in Apulia. The municipal 
buildings were attacked by men armed 
with scythes and spades, and police 
reinforcements had to be rushed to 
the region to quell the disturbauce. 
In Calabria also the farmers were 
reluctant to hand over their corn to 
the Government agents, and less than 
half the estimated yield was delivered. 
The presence of Himmler in Rome 
during October suggested that unrest 
was considerable, and that measures 
were being taken in the German 
fashion to put it down. 

When MnssoUni opened a party 
exhibition on the 20th anniversary of 
the Fascist march on Rome (October 28, 
1942) he made no speech, merely 
declaring that Italy would 
see the war through. 

King Victor marked the 
occasion by an amnesty to 
some 42,000 political prisoners. The 
clue to this act of clemency was perhaps 
the prevalent unrest. Mr. Cordell Hull 
on November 30 said that reports con- 
stantly reached him indicating the 
possibility of serious discontent and 
explosive developments in Italy. .-V. 
few weeks earlier Mr. Francis Biddle, 
the United States Attorney-General, 
had announced that the 600,000 un- 
naturalized Italians in the U.S..A. would 
not be treated as enemy aliens. Le.if- 
lets giving this news were distributcil 
over Italy by R.A.F. bombers. 

The Italian wireless announced on 
October 26 that an agreement with 
Germany had been signed providing 
for mutual aid for persons injured by 
British air raids, which were by now 
rising in a climax in preparation for 
the eastward thrust in Libya and the 
combined British-American invasion of 
North Africa. Genoa, Savona, Turin 
and Milan had been very heavily 
bombed from October 22. On October 


No Word 
From 
Mussolini 


23 Montgomery had opened his offensive 
against Rommel, and there began that 
12-day battle which broke the 
Nazi strength in Libya. Retreating, the 
Germans abandoned their Italian allies 
in the southern sector, leaving them 
without transport'. So it was that a 
few days later six Italian divisions were 
isolated. It was a grim omen for the 
20th anniversary of the Fascist march 
on Rome. One Italian dream had 
come true, however, for Mu.ssolmi s 
troops were now in Nice and Corsica : 



man than this man who reeks with 
alcohol and tobacco.” He gave a 
belated explanation why Italy was 
fighting on Ocrniany’s side “ We al- 
ways had to choose between going with 
one side if we wanted to be safe on 
our mariiime frontiers or to go over 
to the other if we wanted to feel safe 
on our .Vlpine frontiers.” 

' In his broadcast of November 29 
Mr. Churchill had said that the Italians 
liad lost their empire, and over 
11)0 Italian generals and nearly 
.‘500,000 of their soldiers were in Allied 
hand,<. What had they to show for 
this sacrifice ? “ A brief promenade, 

by German [icrmi.ssion, along the 
Riviera ; a flying visit to Corsica ; a 
bloodv struggle with the heroic patriots 
of Yugoslavia ; a deed of undying shame 
111 Greece ; the ruiii-s of Genoa, Turin, 
.Milan.” .\nd Mr. Churchill added that 


ITALIAN WAR POSTERS AT SYRACUSE, SICILY 
That on the left draws a far-tetched analog; between the ' Sicilian Vespers,’ March 31, 1282 — 
when Sicilians rose in revolt against the Angevin domination — and Italy’s war with the 
United Nations. The legend reads : ‘ As always, against all the enemies ol the Fatherland. ’ 
The nght-hand poster is t3rpichl anti-Bntish propaganda. Photo, BriUnh OfficiaX 


all this was only a foretaste of what Italv 
mu.st endure unle.ss the Italian people 
turned against their Fascist loaders. 


in time with Hitler’s complete occupa- 
tion of France on November 11 Italian 
forces had entered Nice, while Germans 
and Italians had landed in Corsica. 

In a broadcast Ansaldo told Italy 
on November 25 that several million 
inhabitants might have to be evacuated. 
The entire civilian population of Milan, 
except those engaged in essential work, 
was ordered to leave. Under a heading, 
“ Enough of War : Enough of Fasc- 
ism,” the Italian Socialists issued a 
manifesto calling upon the people to 



unite in a civil disobedience move- 
ment. Then it was, on December 2, 
that Mussolini broke his silence to 
reply to Mr. Churchill’s speech of 
November 29. The Duce said he had 
the vague impression that the Italian 
people wanted to hear his voice again. 

He gave a “ statistical summary ” 
of 30 months of war, but the facts 
were clear enough for Italians despite 
his wild and extravagant distortions. 
“ Churchill calls me a hyena,” he said. 
‘‘ I rate myself a much greater gentle- 
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CROATIAN PUPPET 
On May 15, 1941, Croatia was 
proclaimed a kingdom , three 
days later Prince Aimone ot 
Savoy, Duke of Spoleto, was 
proclaimed King of Croatia 
under the style King 
Tomislav. Left, the scene in 
the Quinnal, Rome ; King 
Victor Emmanuel is standing 
in front of the throne. Above, 
Mussolini signing the docu- 
ment creating the new king- 
dom. Tomislav never set up 
his throne in Croatia, and in 
August 1942 he assumed the 
title of Duke of Aosta, left 
vacant by the death of the 
former Duke in March, 1942 
while a pnsoner ot war in 
Bntish hands. 

Photo’’, Keystone : Fox 


Cbaptcr 235 

FINLAND AS AN AXIS SATELLITE 


This Chapter deals with the eighteen months that elapsed between Finland's 
entry into war at the side oj Germany in June 1941 and the close of 1942. It 
tells of the misfortunes and hardships of a misled people in the grip of the 
Nazi war machine, and oj unavailing attempts made to break the bonds which 
they and their leaders had fastened 


H I I i,F:R,inliis|)ro( l;iniiitionof.Iunc‘22, 
lOH.siiul that ■■ united with their 
Finnish comrades, the soldiers 
who won the victory at Narvik are 
manning the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
(iernian divisions, conunanded hy the 
coiKnieror of Norway, together with the 
chani[)ions of Finnish liberty, com 
inanded by their Marshal, are pro- 
te<tmi> Finnish territory.” So, after 
10 months ot peace, Finland wa.s 
aeain at war with Rus.sia. The treaty 
whii h ended the war of 1930-10 had 
been sieneil on March 13. 1910 (see 
Chapter 74), and by it Finland had 
rehn(|uished territory which she hoped 
now to regain. Mannerhcira and his 
political friends, carried away by op- 
timism, saw in prospect the speedy fall of 
the Holshevi.st regime tinder Germany’s 
hummer blows. But the Marshal soon 
found that the Soviet was not going to 
collap.se, and that ho had sold his country 
to the Nazis for no tangible reward. 

It was not until June 23 that Parlia- 
ment ratified the entrvvinto Germany’s 


campaign again.st Ilu.ssia. Britain had 
made it clear that she stood with Ru.ssia, 
and -America was going to give fullest 
aid to Britain. A Soviet broadcast on 
the 26th pointed out that it was ob- 
viously not against Finland that Russia 
had needed to take precautions when 
she opened the campaign of 1939-40, 
but that the presence in Europj of an 
aggre.ssor [Germany] had coni()ellcd the 
Soviet to secure strategic positions. 
The Finnish people were merely the 
innocent victims of the German 
aggres-sor, in 1940, as now. 

Sweden gave permission for a German 
division to cross the country from 
Norway to Finland — the objective being 
the Soviet Arctic port of Murmansk. 
Mannerhcim issued an Order of the 
Day (June 28) calling upon the Finnish 
array to follow him in “ a holy war 
against our national enemy.” Next 
day Finnish and German troops 
launched an offensive along the entire 
front from the Barents Sea to the Gulf 
of Finland Broadcasting on Jiilv 2. 



GERMAN COMMANDEk OiN iHE MURMANSK FRONl 
At the end of September 1941 a German lorce under Colonel-General Dietl attack'd the 
Russian Arctic port ot Murmansk. Dietl. who had taken Narvik during the campaign in Norway, 
had under him Austnan Alpine troops chosen tor their experience of wifttry conditions Here 
he IS talking to personnel ot the Luftwaffe, who were being used as infantry. Dietl made little 
progress, and Murmansk was not seriously menaced. 

/'/.o o 


1941, M. Vuori, President of the Trade 
Union Council, said that Finland’s 
present war was made not in Finland 
but in Moscow. Next day M. Tanner, 
entering the Government as Minister of 
Trade and Industry, said : “ The workers 
of Finland will least of all have cause 
to mourn if the Soviet regime breaks. 
... In this matter our interests run 
common with those of Germany.” 

On July 28 the Finnish Foreign 
Minister asked the British Minister at 
Helsinki for a severance of diplomatic 
relations. Three days later M. Gripen- 
berg, Finnish Minister in London, was 
seen by Mr. Eden and formally notified 
of the rupture. On July 30 British 
naval aircraft had bombed the Finnish 
port of Petsamo, in the Arctic, and in a 
protest the Finnish Government had 
alleged that the British decision to 
blockade Petsamo had been taken on 
Jime 14, before the outbreak of war 
with Russia. 

Under the massive blows of Hitler’s 
great armies all along the front Russia' 
was soon retreating. Mannerheim had 
sworn to fight on until Karelia had 
been liberated — not merely th6se parts 
of Karelia ceded to Russia in March 
1940, but also Eastern KareUa, which 
had been in Russian hands since 1920. 

The main Finnish advance was on 
the Karelian Isthmus, and by the end 
of September the German-Finnish force 
had reached the canal connecting Lakes 
Ladoga and Onega, and were in a posi- 
tion to threaten Leningrad from that 
quarter, thus affording 
substantial help to Von Territory 

Leeb’s armies in the Regained 

south. Viipuri was re- 
occupied on August 30, and the Isthmus 
was once more in Finnish hands. But 
It seemed that when the Finns reached 
their former boundaries the Rus.sian 
resistance immediately became stronger. 

Other of Mannerheim’s troops reached 
the railway to Murmansk, but only small 
units were involved and the traffic on 
this most important artery — as on the 
Stalin Canal — hardly ceased throughout 
these months. In the far north the 
attack on Murmansk itself by troops 
under Colonel-General Dietl was incon- 
clusive. Russia lost the islands in the 
Gulf of Finland, and Hango was evacu- 
ated on December 1. By October, when 
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Allies ’ 
Mediation 
Efforts 


Finland’s lost territories had been re- 
conquered, there was a body of opinion 
in favour of a halt, and some of the 
Social Democrat Party urged this course. 

Other Finnish leaders, 
flushed with success, 
wished to push on 
and secure still more 
ground. At this stage both America and 
Britain tried unsuccessfullj’ to disen- 
tangle Finland from the Nazi net. The 
U.S. State Department in the middle 
of August had informed the Finnish 
Minister in Washington that the Soviet 
Government was willing to talk about 
peace, and that the tJ.S.S.R. would 
oven surrender territory. 


About a month later Britain (with 
whom as yet Finland was not at war) 
gave a blunt warning that if Finland 
{)ersisted she would become an enemy 
of Great Britain : Finland replied that 
what she called her defensive war must 
continue (October 7). Washington, four 
days earlier, had asked Finland whether 
she intended to halt at her former 
frontiers or to advance farther into 
Russia. At the beginning of October 
the matter was brought to a head by a 
request to Britain from the Soviet for a 
declaration of war on Finland, Rumania 
and Hungary. Finland, in a reply to 
Washington on November 11, said she 
would only cease hostilities when the 
danger that threatened her existence 
had been staved off. On November 25, 
fifth anniversary of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, M. Witting signed this Pact on 
behalf of Finland at Berlin. Three 
days later came a British declaration 
of war (see page 2338). 

Though the military party in Finland 
had got its way, the people generally 
were tired of the war. They were in a 
dilemma — hostile to and distrustful of 
Russia, but strongly averse to a state 
of affairs winch had brought them into 
war with Britain and Norway and had 
worsened their relations with America. 
Food had become short, and supplie.s 
promised from Germany had not been 
delivered. The Minister of Supply on 
January 14, 1942, spoke of transport 
difficulties in bad weather, and of crop 
deficiencies, and asked the people to 
exercise patience. Soon after, farmers 
were told to give up half their seed corn 
for milling into flour for bread. 

AH Finland looked with apprehension 
to the coming montLs, when Germany 
would resume her offensive. It was 
bound to be costly in lives and would 
further deplete the supply of labour 
badly needed for agriculture. Some 
40 per cent of land that ought to have 
been ploughed in the previous antumn 
had been left for want of men and 
machinery. There wa.s no possibility 



HITLER’S VISIT TO FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEIM 
Hitler made the journey ostensibly to congratulate Mannerheim upon the Marshal's 75th birthday. 
But at this period (June 4, 1942) there were other pressing questions to be dealt with, for Finland 
was short of food and was becoming war-weary. Top, left to right, Field-Marshal Keitel ; Hitler ; 
Mannerheim ; President Risto Ryti. Below, a visit to Hi.ler at Koentgsberg by the Finnish 
General Harald Oqvist (third from right m September 1941. Rumour Faid that Oqvist wished 
to withdraw Finland from the conflict. On the extreme left, Keitel ; Ribbentrop is seen in his 
customary pose second irom right /*hohit. “ \nr York Tnnf'i" I*hotos . Kr]i<ttonf 



of overtaking these arrears. The clothes 
ration was cut by one-third in April. 
Food issues were just enough for 
subsistence. 

There was a visit by Hitler on June 4. 
He came ostensibly to greet Mannerheim 
on the Marshal's 75th birthday. Field- 
Marshal Keitel accompanied him, and 
there was a six-hour conference. A 
Finnish defection would expose the 
German left flank and could not he 
tolerated. More pres.sure must be 
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brought to bear on the Finnish generals, 
and blandishments and promises offered 
to Mannerheim, to whom Hitler pre- 
sented the Grand Cross of the Eagle 
Order. 

Finland's attitude was puzzling to 
British and American observers : along- 
.side an e.xpressed desire to be out of the 
war was a determination not to make 
peace. In a speech on March 13, 1942 
(anniversary of the settlement with 
Russia m 1910), the Minister of Industry 

.>v * 


and ( 'uiiiintMCi- had .>did that Fiiihiiid 
I oiild not Miakf peace with Russia, 
though hi“ hoped her part iu the wilr 
would 'oon eoini' to all end. On the 
one hand, new-pafiers with F.i'Cist 
leaning' elainoiired for a closer apjiroach 
to the anil for tlie application of 

N’a/i doet rinev. Ipp tile Social-Deiiiocrat 
pre-s lonliuiled with 'Oiiie freedom to 
oppose the <onl inuanee of the wai nou 
that Finland had won h.ii k her former 
lands. 

•In.st before Ifitler’.s vi'it to Finl.iiid 
!' was ,-.iid that .Maniierlieim li.id lieen 
leady to withdraw from the war. 
(’resident Kvli. so it wa- alleoeil, liad 
^ told Hitler that F 111' 

I.ind would he iimihle 
tceiers in , 

... to eontimie the war 

W ashiniiton , 

unle.ss (icrmativ pro- 
vided adeipiate .siipplie.s of food for 
the armv and people. Concurrently 

feeleis wiTe put out in W’ashintrfoii. 
In fact, duritio the eiisintn; months it 
seetned that Finland wislied to he saved 
from herself -almost in spite of herself, 
.'she said she wished to he uiiaranteed 
■ loaiiist the peril of Holslievist domina- 
tion follovMiia an .Vllied defeat of 
(lerinanv Somewhat pathetic, illy .she 
looked to the I'nited States. Hr. Cordell 
Hull tnade a statement on re.isons 



PRESIDENT RISro RYTI VISITS WOUNDED SOLDIERS 

The Finnish President (second Irom teft) was elected on December 19, 1940, in succession to 
Kyosti Kallio (who retired in November 1940 on account of ill-health and died suddenly on the 
day that Risto Ryti was elected). The new President had been Premier in a Government he 
formed on the outbreak of the earlier war with Russia, in 1939 ; he had held the post till then 
of Governor of the Bank of Finland Photo, Sport <Sc General 


which had (MUscd tht‘ r.S..\. to declare further contributions to .\xks military 
war on Hiih.Mria, Hungary and Ifiimariia aim.s 

(June .■}), and went on to describe Hecau.se of Finnish re.strictions im- 
Hitler’s vi.sits to M.iiiiierheim a.s an po.'cd on American Consular officials 

attempt to compi'oiiiiie Finland .-.till the l.’.S. Government on July 16 

further in the eyes of the anti-.V.xis rc(pie--tcd Finland to clo.se all her 

uorld and to induce her to make coii'iilate.s in the F S..V. Later in Jiilv 



FINLAND AGAIN SUFFERS AERIAL BOMBING 

The policy ot its leaders in allying themselves with Germany brought much-tried Finland once 
more under the ordeal of aenal bombardment. Helsinki was raided by Russian aircraft on JuJy 
5, 1941. when 15 persons were killed and many o! its houses were set on fire /above). On the 
30th. aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, acting with Russian bombers, attacked the harbours of 
Petsamo and K.rkenes Photo. Sport d* General 


Helsinki radio in a tran.smission beamed 
to the U.S.A. hinted that if Wa,shington 
could give more exact information about 
plans for the protection of small demo- 
cracies from a Bol.shevist-dictated peace 
the Finns would gain greater con- 
fidence.” In September the matter was 
carried a step farther : the Finnish 
Legation in Washington ^ 

.vsserted that Finland ‘Guarantees 

wanted to cease fight- „ 
ing a.s soon as the 
threat to her e.xistence had been averted, 
and guarantee.s obtained for her lasting 
security. A month later, speaking in 
Stockholm, the Finnish Minister for 
Social .Vflairs said Finland was not 
fighting for any European new order ; 
the Finnish people were democratic, 
and no other regime would suit them. 

Finland, with whom payment of the 
old war debt to the United States had 
been a matter of honour, announced on 
December 14, 1942, that she would not 
meet her obligations for December. The 
American Minister left Helsinki during 
the month. The Finnish Premier, Mr. 
Ri-sto Rvti, made a statement on 
January 3, 1943, which may well serve 
to close this account of steadily worsen- 
ing relations. He said that Finland 
would never declare war upon the 
U.S..\., and he hoped that nothing 
would cause the U.S.A. to declare war 
on Finland, ‘‘ who had already sufficient 
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ON KARELIAN FRONT 
Certain sections of the Finns had 
long coveted territory m Russian 
Karelia (between Lake Ladoga and 
the White Sea) and the involvement 
of the Soviet with Germany gave 
an opportunity for a thrust in this ‘ 
direction Finnish tanks are seen 
below entering Petroskoye, Eastern 
Karelia, after its capture in October 
1941. Centr-?. Russian scouts in 
winter camouflage on another sector 
of this front, Top, a German bomber 
on an improvi ed airfield— m the 
foreground are reindeer which m 
the summer are brought down from 
northern Finland. 

Phot''’*, t' .S.s P ffjffictal; Keu-fonf . 
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Historic Documents. CCLI — CCLV 


WAR DECLARED UPON AXIS SATELLITES 

First we give the text of Britain’s ultimatums of November 28, 1941, to the Governments 
of Finland. Hungary and Rumania. Next there follows the statement of the Finnish 
Premier to his Diet next day, in which he declared Finland’s policy. Although Hungary 
and Bulgaria had declared war upon the United Slates on December 13, 1941, it was 
not until June 3 of the following year that the United States Congress passed the 
Resolution printed below, opening hostilities upon those two countries and Rumania. 
Then we give (I) Hitler’s statement to the Reichstag telling of the declaration of war 
upon the United Slates and the agreement with Italy and Japan to make common war 
on the United States and Britain; and (2) Mussolini’s parallel announcement in Rome. 


BlUT^tN’s FI.TIM VTl'MS TO THK ( J OVIUIS.M KNTs OF 

llrvovKY ANi> ItrMAMA. No\i:mukk 2s. lull. 

I N th«* N<>t4* to FiiiIuikI, III-' \ \ (to\ rrcalltMl 

thfir warning «>f 22 - that Finlanil \vj>iiI< 1 find 

h»'i>><‘lf in a -^tato of war with (fH'ut Britain nnh'sci .she 
stopped in Imt .iggr»*SNion against the Soviet I'nioii, hut that 
if she stopp<‘d Britain would try to improve relation-s. The 
.\ot«* w«'nt on : 

On Srpt^'inhor 22, P.Ml, the Norwegian <»overnment 
dehv»‘red to the < }o\ eminent on behalf of His 

Maj**sty’.H ttoverninent in the I'nittal Kingdom A nussiige to 
theetfeet tliat ifthe Finni'^li (to\ernnK‘nt persiste<l in invading 
purely Itussi.in territory a .'situation would arise in which 
(ireat Ftntain would h<‘ toreed to treat Kinland as .nn open 
eiK'mv not only while the war la-^t.s hut al-'^o wlieil p»‘ace 
eome^ to he made ; hut that if Finland should terminate her 
war against Kus.sia and evacuate all territories heyoml her 
tnuitiers of lUdU Uis Maji'sty’s tiovernment would Ik* rendv 
to study proposals for the inifiroveim-nt of relations between 
(iri'at Britain aiul Finland. 

'Phe Finnish (^o^e^nment’s reply showed no dis{H>s:ition to 
n-'-pond to this o\erture, nop have they cea.sed to piipsuo 
aggressive nnlitarv operations on territory of the Union of 
SiM’ialist So\iet Itepuhlie^ the ally of Ciroat Britain, in the 
elosc.,t eollahoi.ition with (iennany. 

'Phe Finnish (eivernment have sought to contend that their 
war against SoMet Bu-ssia docs not involve participation in 
the general Kiiropean war. This contention His .Majesty's 
(•ovenunent lirnl it im|M>s.sihle to accept. 

Hi.s Majestv'.s (lovernment in tlie I’nit^Hl King<loni in 
the.-e eirc’umstanees tind it nwessary to inform the Finnish 
(foverninent that unh*sA hy Doceinher 5 tin* Finnish Oovern- 
ment Cease mihtaiN op. rntmns and in practice witlnlnw fr»>m 
ail neti>e participation in h<e.tiliti'*s. His .Maji^Bty’s Govern- 
ment Will lia\e in' (hoiee but to declare the 4*xiste!ice of .a 
state of w ir between the two countries, 

['Phe British Note’s to Hungary ainl Bumania. after stating 
th.it tl»e two (iovernment.s ’* had for many montlts lM*on 
pursuing nggre;s.sive .milit.ary operations on territory of the 
I'.S.S, H., the ally ot (ireat Britain, in the closest collaboration 
with (iermany. thus p.articipating in the general Eiir«'pean 
war nn»l making sulistantial C(»ntrit)ution to tlie Genn.an 
war efTort. ' went on to convey a warning in identical terms 
to that in the Nt>t«' to Finland. It wa.s announccil in Fxuidon 
on Peremher liMl, th.at a.s fn'm 1 a.m. on Pecemb4'r 7 
Britain would mnsider herself at war with F’inland. Hungary 
and Bumania «*wing to the refusal of those countries to cea5ie 
hostilities against the U.S..S.H. 'Fhe Finnish reply wag stated 
to Ih' unsatisfactery. m. iking it cle.ar that the F’innish Govern- 
ment ha«l n«' intention of complying with Britain's demarnls. 
No rt'ply wag received from Hungary or Bumania. j 

.’Statement by nrE FiyMsu Premier. M. Ranoell, at a 
Secret Session* of the Diet. November 20. lOH. 

••rilHE ternt<'ru*g wo have occupied beyond the frontier ainl 
from which the enemy tlm^atenod ug mugt remain in 
Finnish occupation, and strategic rea.son.s mugt determine 
how much further this occupation Is to stretch.” He went 
on to say that the population of Fakstem Karelia formed part 
of the Finnish p+H>ple. and the guarantees which Finland 
needm applieii fully to the position of the FIagt*TTi Kandiang. 

Finland's rtdations with Germany were based ** on common 
military intep'sts. fraternity, loyal fnendship and reciprocal 
respect, ' while Britain was ** helping Russia, Finland’s 
1 ‘nemy. in every possible way ” and “ threatens war with ug.” 
The (iovemment's policy as thu.s expressed was approved 


by the h*adcrs of all Finnish parties except the Swedish i 

party, and a vote of confidence was unanimously passed. , 

.loiN'T ReSOLL'TION OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 
Washinoton, Ji'NE 3, 1942. | 

W HEREAS the Government of Bulgaria has formally 

declared war against the Government and people of i 
the United States of America, therefore be it Resolved : . | 

That the state of war between the United States and the i ' 
Government of Bulgaria, which has thus been thrust upon 
tlie United States, is hereby formally declared ; and the 
F*resident is hereby authorized and directed to employ the 
entire naval and milifary forces of the United States and ; 

the resources of the Government to carry on war against the 
Government of Bulgaria ; and, to bring the conflict to a 
successful termination, all of the resources of the country I 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States. i 

[Joint Uraolution^ in identical terms were passed by 
(’ongress, tleclaring war upon Hungary and Rumania.] 

Ger.man-Itauan-Japanese Military Altjance. Hitler’s 
Statement TO THE Reiolstao, December 11, 1941 

H m.EB announced that Germany had declared war on the 
United States, and had concluded an agreement with 
Italy and Japan by which they would make common war j 
on the United States and Britain, as follows : 

In their unshakable determination not to lay down arms 1 

until the common wor against the United States of America ! 

and Britain has been brought to a successful conclusion, the 
(ierman Government, the Italian Government, and the 
Japarn'se Government have agreed upon the following i 
pn>vi.«vion.s : } 

Arlielc I. Germany, Italy and Japan jointly and with 
every means at their disposal shall proceed with the war * 

forced ujx'n tHcra by the United Statt-s of America and 
Britain until victory is achieved. | 

Article II. Germany, Italy and Japan undertake not to | 
conclude an armistice or peace with the United States of 
America or Britain except in complete mutual agreement. ' ' 

Article III. After victory has been achieved, Germany, i 
Italy and Japan will continue in closest cooperation with a view ^ 

to establishing a new and just order along the lines of theTri- , 

partite Agr«vnient concluded by them on September 27, 1940. j ' 

Article IW The present agreement will come into force |j 

with its signature, and will remain valid as long as the ij 

Tripartite Pact of September 27, 1940. The high contracting ! ! 

parties will in good time before the expiry of this term of i ; 

validity enter into consultation with each other as to the j 

future development of their cooperation, as provided under , ' 

.Vrticle III of the present agreement. ' 

Mr^.*5ouNrs Annocncemen-t of Tt.vly’s Declaration of 
W.VB ON the United St.ates, December 11, 1941. 
fpHi.s is another day of solemn declsioiks in the history of 
Italy and of memorable events destined to open a new 
era in the history of the continents. The powers of the “steel 
pact,” Fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany, which are 
ever more closely united, today take th^ir stand with heroic | 

Japan against the United States of America. The Tripartite ! 

Pact now becomes a military alliance, which rallies around its . t 
b.anner 259.000,000 men, who are resolved to win. ... i j 

Today the Tripartite Pact, in the pride and fuDness of its 
material and moral resources, is a mighty instrument of war. J 

It is the sure guarantee of victory. Tomorrow it will be the 1 1 

instrument and organizer of a just peace between peoples. ' 

Italians, be proud of this great hour. We shall win, i j 
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HUNGARY, RUMANIA AND BULGARIA 
JULY 1941 TO DECEMBER 1942 

For an account of earlier events in the Balkan Peninsula see Chapter 156. 
where the story of Axis intrigues is told up to the overrunning of Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April 1941 ; the campaigns in those two countries are 
described in Chapters 157-158. In the present pages the history of the three 
A.xis satellites is continued to the end oj 1942 


I T is convenient to begin this review 
with the story of events in Hungary, 
a country which occupied a favour^ 
place among the Axis satellites. As 
Regent it had Admiral Nicholas Horthy, 
who, w hile favouring the Nazi type of 
administration, had tried to preserve 
much of Hungary’s traditional system 
nevertheless. On the death of 
Count Teleki (who shot him- 
self on April 3, 1941, when 
faced with the German demand 
for the dishonouring of the 
pact with Yugoslavia) Laszlo 
Bardossy had taken over the 
premiership. As Foreign Min- 
ister he had visited Hitler on 
March 21 {see illus., p. 1611). 

The Regent, Admiral Horthy. 
on April 10 excused the be- 
trayal of Yugoslavia by charges 
that Yugoslavs had made a 
series of air attacks on Hungary 
and had made armed raids. 

Hungary severed relations 
with Russia on June 24, and 
declared war (“ owing to 
Soviet air raids on Hungarian 
territory ”) three days later. 

Her armed forces crossed into 
Russian territory and began at 
once to suffer heavy losses. By 
the end of August Germany 
was demanding more divisions 
for the East, and the Hun- 
garian Chief of Stafi resigned 
as a protest. The Government 
pleaded the needs of the har- 
vest, but had to give way. 

Admiral Horthy was sum- 
moned to Hitler’s headquarters 
on September 11 and was told 
t hat the entire Hungarian army 
must be mobilized. Added to 
the call for troops was the 
German demand for supplies ; later 
Italy joined in with her own requests, 
and in November the Italian Minister 
of Commerce was in Budapest negoti- 
ating for com and coal. It was 
suggested that Italian miners should be 
sent to Hungarian mines to increase 
the output. 

Britain delivered an ultimatum, by the 
medium of the American Ambassador, 
asking Hungary to stop all hostilities 


by midnight of December 5, 1941, 
failing which there would be a state of 
war between Britain and Hungary. 
Britain’s request was refuse<l. Eight 
days later Hungary declared war u])on 
the United States, who, however, ilid 
not declare war on Hungary until June 
3, 1942. Hungarian troops had Ifcen 



HITLER GREETS HUNGARY’S PREMIER 
Nicholas de Kallaj, here seen on a visit to Hitler, June 6, 1942, 
formed a Cabinet in March upon the resignation of Laszlo 
Bardossy owing to iU>health. Kallay had served as Minister 
of Agriculture in the Goemboes Cabinet of 1932-35. 
Photo, As’iociated Prtis 


engineered by (iiTinany and Italv, 
which gave her two-thirds of Rumanian 
Transylvania — land taken from Hun- 
gary by the Treaty of Trianon in 1920 
(see map, p. 12KS). Still she was not 
satisfied, and hoped to secure territorv 
in the Rumanian and Serbian Banat. 
Largely in the e.'cjiectation of such 
rewards she clung to the .Axis 
svstem, but her cupidity gave 
Hitler a lever in extorting 
'greater efforts in the inilustrial 
and military spheres. By iiro- 
mises to Rumania on the one 
hand or Ilinigarv on tln> other 
he managed to spur on each 
to bigger exertions, 

Ribbentrop at Budaiiest in 
January 1912 was apparently 
unsuccessful in persuading 
Bardossy to send more troops 
to Russia. First Ciano and 
then Keit(>l next badgered the 
Regent : it was said that large 
formations were asked for the 
Ea.stern front and for the 
policing of Yugoslavia. Pro- 
mised rewards were the *’ leail- 
ership in Central Europe,” and 
a free port for Hungary at 
Fiume. 

Horthy, who wa,s then 73 
years of age, talked of retiring 
from the post of Regent in 
February ; his son Stephan 
was appointed deputy Regent. 
Bardossy’s Cabinet resigned in 
March, and a new Government 
was formed by Nicholas de 
Kallay, who took also the 
portfolio of Foreign Minister. 
New demands were being 


Hitler 


ruthlessly sacrificed on the Eastern 
front, being thrust forward into ad- 
vanced positions to save the Germans ; 
20,000 were said to be mi.ssing. 

Hungary had received large slices 
of Yugoslav territory, including the 
fertile lands of the Baranya to the W. 
of the Danube ; and also the Bachka, 
between the Danube and the Tisza 
(see map, p. 1876). She had benefited 
by the Vienna Award of August 1940, 
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for the 
offensive, 
minority 
Hungary 


made by 
]) ending spring 
Moreover, 20,000 
Germans were sent from 
to Germany for incorporation into 
the S.S., while 10,000 more went from 
Rumania. 

There was a provocative speech on 
the Transylvania question by the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister on March 
19, 1942. In reply Kallay, speaking at 
Koloszvar in June, declared that North 
Transylvania would remain Hungarian 
for ever. Owing to disturbances in 



HjNERAL of ill-fated STEPHAN HORTHY 

Son of the Regent of Hungary, Admiral Nicholas Horthy, and appointed deputy Regent only a 
lew months earlier, Stephan Horthy was officially stated to have been killed m action on the 
pastern front on August ao, 194a Here is the funeral cortege outside the Parliament House, 
Budapest, with the Regent, his wife and the widow of Stephan heading the mourners 

I /P,,.. 


HuiiMtinni Triiiisylviiiii.i {tan.-cfl by tlir 
ri'(|uisitii)nm;; of Imnl tiv tJiP Ruinnni.'tti 
iiuthoritir- from |ii',i',int^ of Ilunoaniiti 
origin), a nii.xed (.iorm, in Italian coiu- 
niiscion investigated the matter; at 
the end of October the comnii'.sion went 
to Hiichare.'t fnr rim-nltation.s. There 
weri' eiinij'Liint.' of Runi.iiiian brutality 
tow,irds Hung.iri.ih', and the dispute 
C'rew bitter; otMiii: to its German 
inviilvenients the lluntranaii army coukl 
dll nothing auainst Kumam.a. 

Steph.m Horthy \v,is killed in action 
on the Eastern front, so s,aid a German 
announcement of Augitst -ii; Ci.ino. 

Rilihentrop and Keoi'i 
,it-.-uilei| the funeral at 
iJud.lpesr, Un Septeiii- 
her 0 Tforthy received 
for his -oii-in-law. Count 
rilled 111 a tlviiiL' accident : 
hilc tlvinu over the If.iuid'e with an 
f f'.O. instructor lus aircraft plunued 
ito the river and was not -eeii ,iL'.iin. 
Applyiiut inere,isiiig jire.ssure by poli- 
c,d, milit.irv and economic means, 
Icrmanv LMiued a me.ater mea'iire of 


Horthy 's 
Double 
Icreavement 

nothei liiow, 
Carol VI . \v 


lontrol a.s time wont on, Anti-Jewish 

l. iws were [>romulgated by the Hun- 
garian Government in line with those 
in the Reich : in August 1942 Jews were 
barred from taking part in commerce 
and industry ; early in September there 
took place the ‘‘ immediate and com- 
plete sfiqnestratiou ” of all jiropertv 
belonging to them. In December all 
.Tew.s were conscripted for labour service 
at the front ; tho<e of tim 1 909-1 S 
cla.s.ses had already been called up 
This anti-Ji-wish legislation was not to 
the liking of all Hungarians, and wa- 
dietated by (Jermany. 

Grain w.i- not coming in at the ex- 
pected r.ite. ,inil in September 1942, 6'i 
commissioners bad been appointed with 
aide powers rn snjiervisC the collection 
finm peasants and farmeri, Tim ‘JaO.OOO 
Hung.irian agricultur.d workers m Ger- 

m. iny were recalled at the end of the 

V".l' 

Coinciding with .1 vis|t by I'nn Papeii. 
on his way from Turkey to Bi rim, there 
were C.dunet clmiigcs m September and 
Ocrotc i General Barrha, Hungarian 


Minister of Defence, was replaced by 
Colonel-General Xagy ; Stephan Los.s- 
onezy, Minister of Supiily, was relieved 
of his post and succeeded by Ludwig 
Szasz. At the end of October 1942 
Kallay vi.sited Rome and saw Mu.s.soliiii. 

Hungarian troops garrisoning Serbia 
and Croatia were continually harassed 
by partisan-;. After au attempt by 
Croat guerillas to wreck the Budapest- 
Trieste-Rome express early in November 
the frontier between Hungary and 
Croatia was closed for .some time. Early 
in January 1943 the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was said to be recalling its troop' 
iiwiiig to internal imrest : 1.300 persons 
Imd been arrested on charges of sedition 
in Serbia and Croatia. The Berlin radio 
■tnuounced that the trials of 067 alleged 
I 'ommunists Lad begun in Budapest 
.mil in Transylvanian towns on the 
I barge of fomenting a revolution. 
Hungarv sent a Note to Germany and 
Italy protesting against Rumanian - 
inspired sabotage in Transylvania. i 

Rumania, as i-; clear from the above 
narrative of Huiig.irian events, wa' 
taking every opportunity of showing her 
resentment again.st the loss of most of 
Tran-sylvania. Another grievance wa' 
the favouring of Hungarv by allowing 
most of licr armv to remain near home 
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in the occupied temtories, while Kuman- 
ians were sent in much greater numbers 
to die in Eussia. As related in Chapter 
156, Rumania had signed the Tripartite 
Axis Pact in November 1940. In the 
following January there had taken 
place the revolt of the Iron Guard and 
the flight of its leader, Horia Sima, to 
Germany ; Hitler seemed to have kept 
him in reserve as an alternative to 
Antone.scu, should the latter not prove 
compliant. Britain had recalled her 
Minister in February, since it was clear 
that Rumania was conniving at the 
building up of a German expeditionary 
force in the country. On April 6, 1941, 
the inva,sion of Yugoslavia began (see 
Chapters 157-158) ; in 12 days the 
■subjugation of Yugoslavia and Greece 
was complete. 

The Iron Guard again became active 
in the middle of April, encouraged by 
the Germans, who threatened to restore 
them unless Antonescu agreed to com- 
plete Nazi control of communications 
anil satisfied other demands. Food was 
becoming scarce. Rationing for meat, 
sugar, flour and bread was introduced 
in the middle of May. Thirty per cent 
of the wheat stocks was reserved for the 
army, and large quantities were re- 
quisitioned for dispatch to Germany. 
lYhen widespread complaints were heard 


the Government appealed to the people 
to “ endure the sacrifices made for our 
comrades of the future.” 

Things were now warming up for 
Germany’s attack on Russia. At the 
beginning of June 1941, the roads from 
Bucharest to the Soviet frontier were 
filled with military transport ; three 
fresh German army corps arriv’cd to 
join othens on the Bessarabian frontier. 
On .lune 16 Horia Sima and ringleaders 
of the Iron Guard were .sentenced to hard 
labour for life, by a Rumanian court, 
but as all were out of the coiintrv this 
was an empty ge.sturc. Six days later 
Antone.scu issued an Order of the Day 
to the Rumanian Army .st.ating that 
the hour had arrived to “ liberate their 
brothers from the yoke of BoKlievnsm.” 
Rumania, he went on, was undertaking 
a holy war. He promised to wipe out 
the slur from the hi.story books of the 
Rumanian people. 

Soon Rumanian hospitals were packed 
with wounded from the Ru-ssian front — 
in the first 17 days Rumanian casualties 


were 80,000. The lood situation was 
deplorable : the cost of liviiur rose 
enormously. On the other hainl, Be.ss- 
arabia and Bukovina had been regained, 
and Dr. Mauiu’s Peasant Party urged 
.Vntonescu now to end hostilities. 
Jlaiiiu’s .sujiporter.s were manv, and 
there were some even anions' tlie 
Rumanian army at the . , 

Rttssian front. Anton- , * 

escu ordered the arrc't Party 
of a number of former 
Deputies and Ministers. Geiii'ral 
Ciiiperos, Commander of the Hiimaniaii 
Fa.sterii Amiy, was said to have been. shot 
for refusing to order his troo)>s acro.s.s 
the Dniester after I5es-arabia had been 
reocciipii’d. From a Tiirki'h source 
it was rei>orte(l in Oelidiei ih.it 12 
Rumanian irenerals had been sho' for 
signing a meiiiorandiiin aeaiii't further 
military action against Rn-sia Ollicial 
figures for casiialtie'- e.i\ e 2i(.lttKJ killed, 
7ti.(XX) wounded and 1.5.IKJO mi.ssing — 
certainly not an over-estimate. By a 
decree of Oct. IS .Xiitonescii incorporated 


HORIA SIMA, MARSHAL ANTONESCU AND KING MICHAEL 

This photograph was taken in 1940 after Antonescu had become Conducator and Horia Sima 
had been appointed Deputy Premier. Left to right, Fabricius, German Minister in Bucharest , 
Horia Sima, who after the Iron Guards’ revolt of Januarj^ 1941 fled to Germany ; Marslial 
Antonescu ; King Michael ; General Hansen, commanding German troops in Rumania. In 
June 1941 Horia Sima and ringleaders of the Iron Guard were sentenced to hard labour for life : 
by this time all were out of the country. 





More Calls 
Upon 
Rumania 


Oilessa and a region beyond the Dniester 
into Rumania as “Transdniestria.” 

A plebi.scite was held in November 
1941 for or against collaboration with 
the A.xi.s : only a few score voted against 
Antoneseu's policy. (At a previoii.s 
plebiscite, in March, 2,887,753 had 
voted for Antone.scu and only about 
2,00t) again.st him.) On December 7 
Antone.scu had to tell hi.s people of 
the British declaration of war. 

In the new year Oermanv began 
marshalling Riinianians for the spring 
offensive. Three divisions sent to 

Russia had been almost wiped out and 
others had suffered very 
heavily. More classes 
were called to the 

colours in January 19 12, 
and it was said that .\ntonescu had 
agreed to funiish in all 16 divisions. 
The chief and vice-chief of the 

Rumanian army resigned in the face 
of these German demaiuLs. As in 
Hungary, the agricultural situation 
became grave, and in March every pos- 
sible worker was mobilized. Despite 

the.se ditliculties Germany did not abate 
her calU for more food su]>plies, and the 
Minister of Agriculture re.signed because 
of inability to deliver the full quota 
of grain to the Nazi.s. Antone.scu 
ordered the return from Germany of all 
farm labourers (about 50,0OU) to help 
with the spring sowing. Everyone 
between 12 and 70 years of age was 
roped in for land work, and tractor 
ploughing was carried on night and day. 


Fanned by discontent with the food 
.situation and the heavy losses at the 
Russian front, Rumanian guerilla bands 
and partisans were finding many 
adherents. A band under Minulescu 
derailed a German troop train near 
Craiova in April, securing uiuch ammu- 
nition and equipment ; shortly after, a 
school building near Bucharest used as 
troop quarters was raided, and still 
more equipment seized. Rumanian 
patriot leaders had secret consultations 
with the Yugoslav leader Mihailovich. 

In an attempt to divert attention from 
the unhappy internal situation Anto- 
ne.scu resumed his bellicose demands for 
the lost territory in Transylvania. At 
a military parade in Bucharest on 
May 10, 1942, he declared that “ friends 
and foes alike must understand that 
Rumanians will never rest till all the 
lands of their fathers have been 
recovered.” About this time there was 
a joint proclamation of friendship by 
Rumania, Croatia and Slovakia ; the 
three peoples were to stand together as 
a barrier agaiu-st Hungarian encroach- 
ments In .June fighting broke out 
between Rumanian and Hungarian 
soldiers at Turda, near Cluj, in the 
di.sputed territory ; the Hungarians 
had made a surprise attack. Evidently 
the A.xis thought that this matter had 
now gone far enough, for the German 
and Italian Ministers in Bucharest 
asked .Antone.scu to make a public 
recognition of the Vienna Award as 
irrevocable, to undertake to postpone 


RUMANIAN TROOPS MARCH INTO ODESSA 
The Black Sea port of Odessa was evacuated by Soviet forces on October i6, 1941. The brunt ol 
the attack had been borne by the Rumanian 4th Army, with some aid from German units. 
Rumania's Deputy Premier made the announcement of this success and claimed the capture 
of much booty : the Soviet report stated that the evacuation had been made in the course of 
eight days in perfect order, and stigmatized the enemy claims as ‘ mere empty boa-sts. ’ 
f'hnfo. Sprint <(' Ornrr't' 



all other territorial claims, and to stop 
all attacks on Hungary. There was 
nothing for Antonescu but to comply, 
and on August 1, 1942, he publicly 
stated that Rumania would put forward 
no territorial claims until after the war. 

Early in August there was a purge of 
army officers : 15 generals, 10 divisional 
generals and four brigadiers were placed 
on the retired list. There had been 
many desertions, and 
military police had Antoneseu’s 
made widespread Dilemma 
sweeps of the larger 
towns. A pardon was promised to men 
who returned voluntarily to their units, 
but few did so. In September Antonescu 
appealed for a concentrated war effort : 
“ I ask you,” he said, “ to understand 
how heavy is the burden resting on my 
shoulders, and not to ask me for that 
which in wartime cannot be realized.” 
Anger was rising because of the slaughter 
of Rumanians at the Rmssian front while, 
as it was said, Hungary and Bulgaria 
remained spectators. The Nazis had 
to bolster up Antonescu by a radio 
announcement of a decree that he wa.s 
the only law-creating authority in 
Rumania. The Rumania of today, said 
the announcement, had no Constitution, 
and accordingly the powers of the 
Court of Appeal as permanent guardian 
of the Constitution had become mean- 
ingless. The 1936 Constitution was but 
a reflection of the regime that had been 
overthrown. The present Government 
therefore had empowered Marshal 
Antone.scu to create general constitu- 
tional laws. At the same time the law- 
creator was above the law. 

In the autumn partisan activity 
flared up again under the leadership of 
Vlaicu. Contact was made with 
Jlihailovich’s forces in Yugoslavia. 
.Armed bands attacked pro-German 
officials, destroyed crops and damaged 
installations useful to the Germans. 
There was special activity in Transyl- 
vania, and here the Rumanian authori- 
ties alleged they had discovered a 
Hungarian terrorist organization which 
furthered fifth column activity. A court- 
martial at Temesvar sentenced three 
men to death and inflicted heavy 
penalties on others. Vlaicu had a secret 
radio station from which he sent out 
appeals to Rumanians to prepare for 
the coming struggle against theGermans. 

Renewed persecution of Jews led Dr. 
Mania to protest against such measures 
as forced emigration to occupied Russia 
and the ban on Jews living in villages. 
Maniu again urged Antonescu to recall 
Rumanian troops from Russia, since, he 
.said, the help given to the Germans 
would only inflame Russian hatred 
towards Rumania, who would have to 
pay dearly for it in the future. The 
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cost had been heavy enough already, 
for Rumania’s losses during the summer 
had been at the rate of 1,000 per day, 
and 25.000 casualties had been suffered 
at Stalingrad alone. 

The mendacious policy of King Boris 
of Bulgaria and his Premier, Bogdan 
Filoff, during the early months of 1941 
i' described in pages 1610-11. Filoff 
signed the Axis Pact on March 1 ; four 
days later Mr. George Rendcl, British 
-Mini.ster to Sofia, told him that diplo- 
matic relations with Britain were at an 
end. Mr. Rendel left for Istanbul on the 
10th ; while at the Pera Palace Hotel 
there, a bomb concealed in one of two 
suit ca.ses surreptitiously added to the 
luggage of the Legation party in Sofia 
exploded, killing tour persons — one the 
British Military Attache’s secretary. 
In a statement to the Press at Istanbul 
after the German invasion of A'ugoslavia 
and Greece, Mr. Rendel summed up 
Bulgaria’s duplicity, pointing out that 
it was the third time in 30 years 
that the Bulgarian people, without 
cause or provocation, had attacked 
their two neighbours. In spite of 
repeated assurances by Filoff, the latest 
cm March 1, 1941, Bulgaria had now 
occupied Yugoslav Macedonia, Greek 
Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia, and 
t he districts of Castoria and Fiorina. 

Nearly half a million German troops 
had been concentrated in Bulgaria for 
the invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece 
O'W Chapters 157-158). An excuse was 
given by Filoff on 

Bulgarian April 9 that Yugoslav 

Turpitude troops had attacked 
Bulgarian frontier posts 
the day before ; more such charges 
were made after Bulgaria broke off 
lohitions with Yugoslavia on April 15. 
Later in the month Filoff telegraphed to 
Hitler his deepest thanks for the “ libera- 
tion of Thrace and Macedonia ” by the 
German army. But Bulgarians soon 
began to see the other side of the matter. 
The war revolutionized the internal 
economy of the country; in June 
rationing was extended to textiles and 
to leather goods. Germany demanded 
that large areas should be diverted from 
wheat to the growing of soya beans, a 
]iolicy followed in other Balkan lands 
under her control. Owing to comman- 
deering for German troops food became 
scarce. New banknotes were i>'ued in 
large quantities, and the Germans paid 
for their purchases with these. Bulgar- 
ians had no faith in the new currency or 
in the German mark notes which circu- 
lated : they hoarded food and other com- 
modities. Newspapers which referred 
to the food situation were suspended. 

Bulgarians were Irewildered by Ger- 
man v's invasion of Russia on June 22. 


1941. They openly manifested their 
sympathy with the Soviets by demon- 
strations against the Government and by 
a general hostility towards German 
troops and officials. Strong police 
mea.sures had to be taken, and thousands 
were sent to labour camps and concen- 
tration camps. Much anger was aroused, 
too, by Italy's plans for annexing part 
of Macedonia. On the other hand, the 
Government was ruthlessly Biilgaiizing 
the occupied regions of Thrace and 
Eastern Macedonia. In the British 
House of Commons Mr. Eden referred 



LEADER OF RUMANIAN 
PEASANT PARTY 

Jules Maniu was one of the few responsible 
leaders to urge moderation. Repeatedly he 
pressed Marshal Antonescu to end hostilities 
with Russia ; he also protested against the 
persecution of Jews, and later demanded 
that Rumanian troops should be recalled 
from the Russian front. 

PhotOf Kcystoiif 

on August 6 to Bulgaria'.s actions : 
“ Today, she is, no doubt, well pleased 
with her ill-gotten gains, but she may 
rest assured that in the end those will 
not benefit her. Her action wilt not be 
forgotten by oiir'clves, nor by our .\llies. 
when the day of reckonin'; eoiiie-." 

The economic situation quickly 
deteriorated, for Germany's debt to 
Bulgaria by the autumn wa.s more than 
Bulgaria's entire annual budget. Prices 
doubleil and trebled, and many classes 
of goods disappeared from the shops 
altogether. As el.sewhere. Germany 
defaulted on her promi.sed deliveries of 
'•ommodities in return for the material 
filched from Bulgaria, and only a 
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fraction of the proper quota came 
through. Wheat, of which Bulgaria 
normally exported a large proportion, 
was becoming scarce through the Ger- 
man commandeering and the hoarding 
by farmers. (Some 80 per cent of 
Bulgaria’s active population was em- 
jiloyed in agriculture.) From October 
all produce was requisitioned by the 
Government. 

In the iiolitical field the Agrarian 
Party — largest and Ino^t influential — ■ 
began to op|)ose King Boris, but had 
lost much of its power through the flight 
or cxpul.sioii of .some of its more active 
leaders and the stern police control 
throughout the country. Other jiartie^ 
were in a like prcdicaiiieiit. 

During August Germany tried to 
induce Boris to agree to the raising of a 
\ olunteer detachment to fight on the 
Eastern front. On Sept. 11, 1941, the 
Soviet Commissar for _ . 

Foreign Affairs handed ** ^ 

to the Bulgarian U.S.S.R. 
Minister in Moscow 
a strong Note protesting against 
Bulgaria’s attitude to Russia. Mr. 
Molotov spoke of many provocative acts 
at which, he said, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment had connived. The Bulgarian reply 
■■ noted with regret that the Soviet were 
misinformed over the situation in 
Bulgaria; otherwise they would have no 
serious grounds for complaining of Bul- 
garia’s disloyalty.” On October 5 the 
President of the Bulgarian Sobranje .said 
that the Bulgarian people sympathized 
with Russia but not with Bolshevism. 

Premier Stalin on November 6 had 
made a stirring speech to the Moscow 
Soviet, and among other things bad 
said : “ Hitler says that all the Slav 
jieoples must be destroyed, as well as 
the Russian, Czech. Polish, Serb and 
Bulgarian peoples.” Large numbers of a 
leaflet containing the speech were found, 
by Bulgarian police in the hands of 
jieasants a week later, and there were 
many arrests of so-called Communists 
at Sofia, Varna and Burgas. 

During December there were indi- 
cations of an approaching threat to 
Turkey, and report^ spoke of a general 
mobilization planned for February 1942. 
Filoff, in a speech on December 2. said 
that Bulgaria was 'waiting with enthu- 
siasm to do her duty.” Eleven days 
later Bulg.iria dc' hired war upon Britain 
and the United States, '* acting in con- 
formity with her obligations under the- 
Tripartite Pact. " The British Govern- 
ment on the 27th announced that they 
had been informed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment of this declaration, and that 
therefore a state of war existed from 
the 13th. The U.S..\. did not declare 
war until June 3, 1912. when parallel 



declarations were made also rcf/arding 
Hungary and Rumania. {F^ee Historic 
Document.s, page 23.'5.S.) .XiconJiiig 
to a Turkish report FilotV 't.ited ^oon 
after that liv constantlv sahotaeing 
the Balkan Ifutente dunng the preced- 
ing ten years Bulgaria liad elfeetively 
a.^sisted (Vnnany and Italy in their 
Balkan poln y. 

But however much hhlolf and his 
('at)inet might tiy to persuade Bul- 
garian' to enter the war against Russia 
they tailed. Sabotage of the riernian 
war machine was continual : 
railway communications in the 
south of the country were so 
treipiently interi ii[ited th.it 
(Jerm.iiiy hail tom.iint.iin there 
an entire railw .ly division. On 
■March It, 1‘J12, there \va' 

■ ireiilated from Berlin bv the 

\gence Anatolic " a 'cmi 
oihii.il st.iti’ment on (lermau- 
Biilgan.in ndat ions ; ' ('oiintrics 
I oojier.iting within a vast 
system must contrive to 
harmoiii/e their friendly rela 
tions with their political aspira- 
tions b.i.'cd on their alii. incc.s . 
also, as everything depend' 
on the i.s.siie of the war against 
the common foe, the importance 
and mealiltlg of the.se alliances 
will depend on the attainment 
of that object.” The .statement 
ri'ferred to tlie reluctance of 
Biilgariana tocoojierate actively 
in the war iti Rti.s.'ia. and 
reminded them that " they 
cannot expect to keeji their 
territorial ae(|uisition.s nor to 
receive additional awards unle.sa 
they make a more effective 
I ontribiition to the war against 
Rii'.'i.i. 

King Boris vi.sited German v 
in the hast week of March 1012, 

•ind the Premier .shortly aft. i 
stated that Biilg.in.i was re.idv 
for all sarritice.s. ‘‘ \Ve are now- 
in a st.ite of war, with all its 
risks and dangers. , . . Our 
fate IS indi'.'olublv linked with 
that of our allies ; the jiros- 
[lerity of our countrv could not e.xi't 
ont.'ide the new Kiirojiean order.” Tie' 
tinst condition of the e.st.iblishment of thi.s 
new order, he said, was " the destruction 
of Bolshevism.” There w-.is a cabinet re- 
'h 11 file on April 11: FilotT rem. lined as 
Premier and Foreign .Minister; General 
Mikhoff became .Minister of War. 

Intern, d unrest w.is growing, and in 
.May .Hi) members of the forces were tried 
.it Varna for f'ommiini.'t activities ; 
at Gabrovo, Communists accu.sed of 
distributing leahets against the Govern- 
ment were a.rested. Early in .June 


General Zaimoff — a leader of the 
pro-Rus.sian ” Military Party ” — was 
sentenced to death for espionage on be- 
half of Rus.sia. In the same month 18 
men stated to be Soviet [larachutists, or 
agents landed by submarine on the Bul- 
gari.ui coast, were sentenced to death. 

When the Bulgarian Government 
at the end of July established a legation 
in Madrid (with the former Charge 
d’.Atbiires in .Madrid as Minister) it wa.s 
interjireted in some quarters as a move 
to secure an outlet to the anti-.Vxis 


world through which at need feeler.s 
could be put out for a breakaway from 
Germany and Italy. King Boris 
prob.dilv ,'aw th.it things were not going 
well with his allies. Inside Bulgaria 
things steadily went from bad to worse, 
(iermanv drained the countrv of it,s 
re.soiirces. and although Bulgarian troops 
were sp.ared the grievous los,se.s of 
Germany s other 'atellites they were 
hara.s.'ed by guerillas in the occupied 
districts they were sent to garrison. 
The history of Bulgaria at this time was 
marked by an avid greed to acquire a 
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hold on new territory, coupled with a 
strange blindness to the risks which the 
deterioration of Axis prospects might 
involve. 

Under a new law for the protection of 
the State, executions were now to be 
carried out in public. The first were 
those, early in September 1942, of three 
Communi.st.s at Gorna-Djoumaia. Fol- 
lowing a w-ave of sabotage Gestapo 
agents were sent to aid the Bulgarian 
police. Revolt broke out in several 
Bulgarian and Macedonian towns ; a 
state of siege had to be pro- 
claimed at Skoplje, in occupied 
Southern Yugoslavia. Near the 
Rumanian frontier at Popovo 
,i railway bridge was blown up. 

On September 11 Filoff made 
another of his speeches : “ All 
the national forces of Bulgaria 
must take up the fight against 
Bolshevism and carry it through 
to victory.” But at about this 
time there were reports from 
Turkish sources that at a 
Cabinet meeting, over which 
King Boris presided, it had 
been decided that in the event 
of an Allied invasion of the 
Balkans Bulgaria should adopt 
a pa.ssive attitude and allow 
the Allies to enter w'ithout 
resistanee. In an official utter- 
ance when opening Parliament 
on October 28, however, the 
King merely echoed Filoff’s 
confident statements of a few 
weeks earlier. 

The growing might of the 
.Vllies ill Libya, coupled with 
the successful landings in North 
.\frica early in November, soon 
recalled both King and Premier 
to the realities of the situation, 
In Sofia a .state of emergency 
was proclaimed to allow a 
search to be made for “ sus- 
piciou.s elements.” Five hun- 
dred Communists were arrested 
on December 5, and a few days 
later there was a widespread 
round-up of pro-Russian sus- 
pects. The death penalty 
was demanded for “ minors spreading 
subversive ideas in schools ” ; the 
severest penalties were imposed on 
“ persons undermining the morale of 
."soldiers and officers, and poisoning 
the national spirit with rumours.” 
By the end of 1942 the police had been 
doubled, and supplemented by m.iuy 
of the Ge.stapo. Thi.s, then, was 
the background against which King 
Boris and his coadjutors made what 
preparations they could for the eventual 
invasion of southern Europe by the 
British and American forces of liberation. 



KING BORIS AND FIELD-MARSHAL GOERING 

Goerin? bright] entertained the Bul«:anan King when Boris visited 
Germany dnrinc the last week of March 1042 ; they are here seen 
at Goerint: s country seat. Karmhall A few days after returning 
to Sofia trorn another visit to Hitler, in August 1943, King Boris 
died ^Augu-t 8 ) in somewhat mysterious circumstances, 
“A'lr York 'i imrji" Fhof'-i 
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NEUTRAL EUROPE: SWITZERLAND, SWEDEN. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN AND EIRE 

Each of the neutral countries had its acute problems during the year 1942, 
the period traversed in this Chapter, and together they had a considerable 
influence on the policy of the belligerents. Germany and Italy, as the year 
went by, were compelled to modify their militant diplomacy and to pay more 
and more respect to the wishes and opinions of the few nations not involved 

in the great conflict 


S WITZERLAND occupics a logical first 
[)lac(* among the neutral countries 
of Europe, because this little 
nation of four million people and three 
■ ifficial languages is by tradition neutral. 
The Swi.ss are a democratic, peace- 
loving people with no ambitions for 
external conquests. They have evolved 
an efficient system of government and 
administration, under which 
French-, German- and 
Italian - speaking sections 
live m harmony ; and they 
are not swayed by political 
ideologie.s. The conquest 
of Switzerland by a great 
military power such a,s 
Nazi Germany would present 
formidable difficulties be- 
cause of the nature of the 
country and the high 
standard of Swiss engineer- 
ing. The principal gateways 
m the .south are the Simplon 
and St. Gothard tunnels. 

These (and other tunnels) 
the High Command has 
mined and can close by 
pressing a button. The only 
routes between dozens of 
towns and villages, and 
even in parts between the 
citie=, are narrow moimtain- 
passes. Fortifications and 
artificial obstacles have 
been erected to protect open 
or vulnerable areas. The 
few practicable aerodromes 
have good defences. All 
this helps to explain the 
independent attitude of the 
Swis.v, and the fact that, having no 
de .sire to be “ protected ” by any great 
Power, they are free from intemationa! 
entanglements and in everv way in a 
position to hold fa^t to their neutrality 
Yet neutral Switzerland does not go 
aiid has not gone unmole.'ted in this 
war. n ItGti there were many viola- 
tion- of her air sp.ice The High Com- 
mand made it known that it would 
attack any foreign aircraft over Swis.s 
territory. Dtir.iiL; the German ass.ault 
on France the Swi'S shot down several 
German aeroplanes and interned the 


crews. With the defeat of the French 
Army thou.sands of French trooiis 
swarmed into Switzerland, .surrendered 
arms and were interned. They returned 
home after the Armistice. Some 13,000 
Poles who were with them remained 
in Swiss camps. British bombers flying 
over Switzerland on their way to and 
from Italy were regularly fireil at. Pro- 
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THE EUROPEAN NEUTRALS IN 1942 
Sweden m the north, like Switzerland, was completely ringed around 
by the Axis belligerents. Eire was no less dominated by fear of the 
dreadful consequences that would attend inTOlvement in the great 
conflict. Spain had assisted the Axis with soldiers and supplies. 
Portugal maintained a strict neutrality, as did Turkey, and both held 
fast to their treaties of alliance with Britain 


te.st< were made by the Swi.ss Legation 
in London against all such violations 
of their neutrality. Bomb.s have 
been dropped in error: in Basle, 
Zurich, G' neva, Renan .anil other places. 
Indemnitie' for damage have been 
demanded and panl. On April 28, 19.38, 
the Federal Council had initiaterl a 
move to guarantee .ab-olute neutrality, 
so intent were the Swiss on the inviola- 
bility of their country ; but this wa-, 
never achieved. 

On AugtL't 29, 19-39, full frontier 
mobilization was decreed. Next day full 
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emergency jiowers were voted, the army 
was put on a war footing, and the 
Government announced its intention to 
safeguard and maintain neutrality bv 
every means in its jiower. Everv lit man 
from 18 to (15 was trained, armed and 
eipiipped, and was a sjiecialist in the 
defence of his own distrnt. General 
mobilization began on September 2. 

Armse.\]iort was forbidden . 
pro|)aganda for any belli- 
gerent was |irohibited : 
economic resources were 
adajited to war jmrposes ; 
railways. communications 
and broadcast nig came under 
government control. Men 
between 18 and 6.3 not 
under arms, and women be- 
tween 18 and 61 1 became 
liable for national .service. 
Petrol and food rationing 
.soon followed. Price con- 
trol and restrictioms to pre- 
vent hoarding were intro- 
duced. Switzerland began 
to live in war conditions. 

Her chief problem in this 
war was to supplement 
home-protluced food bv 
i mport.s, for „ . , 

which she had to 

pav bv the ex- 
‘ ; zerland 

port of precision 

instruments and inachiiierv 

mo.stly made with imported 

raw ina'eriaks. In normal 

times this system worked 

well, and fluring the war it 

worked well enough, but 

there was little margin for 

The combination of mutual 

aid based on a sound social sense and 

good administration avoided anv real 

suffering. By the end of 1942 the 

danger of being involved in the war wa- 

believed to have passed. 

In her role of professional neutr.il ’ 
Switzerland was not onlv engaged in 
great Red Cross .activities for most ot 
the belligerents, but was Protecting 
Power in Germany and Italv for Britain 
.and the U.S..V. : for the U.S..-\. in .Tapan ; 
for Germany. Italy and .Japan in the 
U.S..\ She acted for Germanv in the 


comfort. 



Xfth'TllllwU K.l^t Iiulil-' .lllll fill- 

in Iloiiiikoiig. 

Tliiniiili ju>t as anxious as tho Swiss 
to tnaintaiu tlicir noutralitv, the Swedes 
were not in so strono a natural position. 
Sweden was fe.irful of anv elianges 
wtiich the I'.S.S 1{. nnolit wish to make 
in the [kiltie. Stie had rea-on to fe.ir 
auftression l>v (iennaiiv .ifter tliat 
eountrV' treatiiieiit of Norw.iv ami 
Deniiiapk [{ritain, her best customer, 
was sliiit olT and -lie heeame dependent 
on (Jermanv for coal and for a maiket 
for lier own iron ore and manufactured 
Uoods, A Nazi victory would mean the 
end of Swedish economic -ecuritv and 
comfort and of the ideal of individual 
freedom. .\ ( ilited Nations victory 

would guarantee all these, and that, in 
tinal analysis, was the chief reason for 
Swedi-h neiitralitv. 

\ |oint declaration of their deter- 


mination to pre.serve the neutrality of 
■■ tlte north ” was issued after a meeting 
of the Head.s of State and Foreign 
.Ministers of Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden in October 1939 — 
Sweden having aimounced her neutrality 
immediately on the outbreak of war. 
The first Russo-Finnish war, which 
began in December 1939, greatly per- 
turbed the Swedes, who did not declare 
neutrality in that conflict. In his 
speech from the throne in January 
1910 King Gu.stav .said ; 

“ Finland’s having lx*on forced into an 
armed conihct has deeply affectetl the 
Sw^'di'vh people. Our willingness to assi-^t 
a sLnter nation in her hour of need has Irm'ii 
exprt*?»s**<l in no uncertain fashion. \Ve have 
felt and fe4d our obligation to give the p(N»pIe 
of Finland all tlu* material and luimani- 
tanan a.sMMtance that our country can afford, 
having regard to her own position and 
resources. *’ 

In .spite of strong pre.ssure. the 


Stockholm Government refused to allow 
Allied forces passage to fight for the 
Finns. The Swedish view was that to 
do so would provide Germany with a 
casus belli on the grounds of interven- 
tion, and consequently would involve the 
risk of a German invasion of both Sweden 
and Finland, with a possibility that the 
U.S.S.R. would be drawn into the 
Great War on Germany’s side and that 
all hopes of a settlement of the Russo- 
Finnish conflict would be lost. With this 
view the Finns agreed, and they ab- 
stained from asking for Allied inter- 
vention. Experience of the first Finnish 
war coloured the Swedish attitude 
towards Britain and France for some 
time, but, although the independence of 
Finland was regarded as a peculiarly 
Swedish interest, by the end of 1942 
there was noticeable a marked cooling 
of public feeling for Finland and a 
.strong growth of sentiment in favour of 
the United Nations. 

After having overrun Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and France, and 
when at the peak of her power, Germany 
demanded of Sweden Transit 

free transit for person- „ 

nel and goods between _ 

Germany and Norway. 

While refusing point-blank to grant so 
wide a demand, Sweden concluded with 
Germany a limited tran.sit agreement in 
June 1940. Its terms were as follows : 

Each week the nuintxT of soldiers tra- 
veiling each way must l>c the so that 

the German nnny in Norway cannot be 
rcinforccfl hy this route. 

German soldiers must travel unarmed $ 
Swedish control officers must accompany 
the train. 

The number of th««o trains passing over 
Swedish railways shall not exceed : one per 
day each way l>etween Oslo and Trelleborg 
(or Helsinglxjrg) ; three a week between 
Narvik and Trelleborg (or Helsingborg) ; 
two small trains we»'kly between Trondheim 
and Narvik are |X‘rmitted to pass over 
.Swedish railways part of the way. 

Goods t rathe : only articles of a general 
nature such as building materials, tools, 
clothing, and a few war materials. No 
special trains are allowed for this purpose. 

Despite some very natural fears these 
transit concessions did not prove to be 
the thin edge of the wedge of German 
demands. Only once was there a 
deviation when, under extreme German 
pressure, a German division was allowed 
passage to Finland. Public opinion was 
such that the Government would not 
grant any further concessions. 

There were minor incidents of in- 
fringement of neutrality as, for example, 
when a German courier plane which 
made a forced lauding in Sweden was 
found to be carrying military personnel 
and to be equippeil with machine-guns 
temporarily dismounted. A protest was 
delivered in Berlin, and stricter regula- 
tions were introduced by Germany for 


SWITZERLAND CARRIED ON A NOBLE TRADITION 
Holding aloof from war, though ever ready to defend herself against any aggressor, Switzerland 
gave ready aid to suffenng Europe. At the Henn £>unant Centre, Geneva, named after the founder 
of the movement from which originated the International Red Cross organization, starving children 
from war-ravaged countries were given three months' rest and treatment. Above, some new- 
comers to the Centre receive a meal. 

Photo. 
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SWEDEN CELEBRATES HER NATIONAL DAY 
Above, the scene of enthusiasm in the great stadium at Stockholm on June 6. 1942 — Day of the 
Swedish Flag. The standard has just been hoisted m the presence of the aged King Gustav, 
who had made his first public appearance after an illness. Inset, standing at the microphone, 
the King is calling for three cheers for Sweden. 

I'holof, KfuMone 


courier planes. A Swedish merchant- 
ship was gunned by an armed German 
merchantman in Swedish waters ; Ger- 
man mines were found in Swedish 
waters. Such incidents drew strong 
prote.sts. 

Like the rest of neutral Europe, 
Sweden was almost on a war footing and 
■suffered economically in comsequence. 
Food imports were vital, and a tem- 
porary ban by the United Nations on 
safe-conduct ships threatened a heaty 
cut in the already severe rationing 
system. The Swedish official attitude 
towards Germany .stiffened by the end 
of 1942. The Press became more out- 
.spoken, and the feeling of security grew 
as the armament programme was 
gradually implemented. The occasion 
and opportunity for any possible German 
aggression seemed to have passed, and 
the nation felt able to congratulate itself 
in having steered neutrality through 
some very perilous waters. 


The Iberian peniasula must be con- 
sidered in a twofold aspect — as a whole 
and in its two political divisions, Spain 
and Portugal. Finst to deal with 
Portugal : Why was Portugal neutral, 
in view of the long-standing Anglo- 
Portuguese Alliance? In 1914-18 she 
had been an active ally, and if Britain 
were now to insi.st u^on fulfilment of the 
Alliance Portugal would either have to 
comply or break the link. Notwithstand- 
ing the strategic importance to the 
United NatioiLs of Portugal and the 
Portuguese Colonial Empire, Britain 
did not call for .such action. Portugal 
maintained the po.sition defined in the 
official statement of September 2, 1939, 
as follows : 


Portugal 's 
Position 
Explained 


“ Fortunately, the obligations of our 
Alliance with Great Britain (which we can- 
not fail to confirm at so grave a juncture) 
do not compel us to abandon our position of 
neutrality in this emergency.” 


Had Britain asserted her claims at 
that difficult and delicate moment it 
might have driven an unwilling Dr. 
Salazar into the arms of the Axis 
Powers. On June 1-5, 1941, when the 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance was announced. 
Dr. Salazar made the cryptic statement 
that Portuguese neutrality was "* con- 
tinually subject to revision.” 

The paradoxes and inconsistencies of 
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a po.-<ition in which an ally remains 
neutral and doe.s nothing to help in a 
jieriod of grave danger call for some 
explanation. Briefly it is this : While 
Dr. Salazar and his supporters (and the 
Portuguese people) wished to see the 
military triumph of Britain’s side in the 
war, he and his regime 
(but not the Portuguese 
people) looked for the 
political triumph of the 
Axis. For Portugal was ruled by 
a clerico-Fasci.st totalitarian regime 
under Dr. Salazar, who frequently 
declared his belief that liberalism 
and democracy were finished and that 
authoritarian rule was the system 
of the future. A military victory for 
the A.xis would guarantee Salazar’s 
regime ; he would then see Europe ruled 
as he thought it ought to be. But 
such an Axis victory would not guaran- 
tee the great Portuguese Colonial 
Empire and might even mean the end 
of it. On the other hand. Dr. Salazar 
knew that a victory for Britain would 
leave his Colonial Empire intact and 
safe. Faced with this dilemma, he 
cho.«e the path of neutrality. The 
regime was neutral, but the entire 
Portuguese people was pro-British. 

Minor incidents disturbed Portuguese 
neutrality from time to time, but there 



Wii' a ”ra\’er affair in which Britain wa.- 
involved. Sovenic^ty over the little 
i-ilaiul of Timor iii the I’aeific had lonp 
heeii -hareil by Dutch ami rortuoue.se. 
On November 4, HUT -a month before 
the .ittaik on Pearl Harbour — Britain 
wi'lied to learn the position of Timor, 
uliether Portuoal would aeeepr British 
.i"-islanee for its defence aiiaimst 
.lapane^e .icore.ssion and, if so, whether 
a |i!an for joint defence ouolit not to be 
.'I tidied. While the Porluoue.-e were 
unwilline to eiivi^aite a .lapane-'O attack 
thev aoieed to the pnm iple of British 
a"i--t;ince — that wa^ tlm essence of the 
.\llianct — and were iiTo ready to con- 
■id' i' joint plan- The .lapanc,-c attack 
on the U.S.A. in the Pacific was .-o 
sudden and unscrupulous (with their 
submarine- encirclin'; Timor) that 
Britain took time by the forelock anrl in 
the -ame month ot December 1911 
lam led a force of Au.-tralian troops to 
eoll.diorate with the Dutch and Portu- 
oue-e m the defence of the island. 
The Portupie.-e Governor protested 
ay.iinst this landin'!, which he could not 
(irevent , actiuo on instnictioas from 
Lisbon, he fileil .1 protest with the 
Government of .\u-trali.i. 


In Portugal this action by Britain 

on behalf of her ally and in the interests 

ot \ustralian defence wa.s officially 

. . ,, denounced as " aggres- 

.\ustrallans . /s i • 1 

. Sion ag.iinst our Colonial 

._. Lmpire. Ur. ."s.dazar 

imor j,poke of the “ so-called 

troops of ■protection”': the officially 
controlled pre-ss and radio expres,sed 
the utmost indignation. A wordy tur- 
moil was finally closed by the dispatch 
ot a Portuguese force from Louren^o 
Marques to relieve the Australians. An 
official Portuguese announcement ex- 


-sed confidence that the solution of 


the Timor problem ‘‘ would give perfect 
satisfaction to Portugal's sovereign 
Tights.” Before the Portuguese reached 


Timor, however, Japanese forces had 
lamled there, on Fi'briinrv 2^. 1012. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL FORM AN IBERIAN BLOC 

General Jordana, Spanish Foreign Minister, arrived at Lisbon on December i8, 1942, for dis- 
cussions with Dr. D ’Oliveira Salazar. Premier of Portugal (right), about joint action to protect 
the Iberian Peninsula against any aggressor. On the 21st President Carmona of Portugal 
said ‘ Portugal and Spain have defined the path of their future ’ 

Pir."- 

Guerilla fighting between the invader,^ external support was Great Britain, 
and compo-ite bands of Au<traliarLs, that of Spain’s was Nazi Germany. 
Dutch and loyal natives — known as A military defeat of the ,:Vxi.s would re- 
*■ Sparniw Force -continued for many move Franco’s external bulwark, with 
raontLs (see illiis., page '2312). the risk of a severe threat to his regime 

Spanish neutrality was of a special by the much oppressed and discontented 
brand — it stood in a class by itself, niass of the Spanish people. 

The regime of General Franco wa.- more Nationalist Spain declared neutralitv 
\-iolcntly Fa.scist and totalitarian than on September 4, 1939, but later took 
that of Dr. Salazar aud. furthermore, on Mussolini’s mantle of “ non- 
oiijoyed the doubtful honour of having belligerency ” when 

been set up with the help of military and Italv declared war on ' 

air forces provided by Hitler and France on June 10, 

MiLs,solini. Falangisiii (as the Nazi- 1940. Neither General “Spam 

Fascism of Spain was called) owed its Franco nor the leaders of his regime 
achievement of power to the Axis ; it and of Falangi.sm attempted to con- 
was not a ma.ss-niovenient like National ceal their wish for an Axis victory. 
Socialism or Italian Fa-eism. and its They strained Spanish neutralitv to the 
power was won and maintained by force. utmost to render help to the Axis, 
In both Portugal and Spam internal and even sent a “ Blue Division ” of 
power re.sted on the twin pillars of volunteers to join in the war against 
Church and Army. MTiile Portugal’s Russia {see illu.-.. ji. 2032). In Decem- 
ber 1942 this division was ilcclarcd to 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE AZORES GARRISON 

In the early months of 1941 Portugal sent more troops to the islands of the Azores ; at the 
right some of the units arc boarding a liner for the journey. Left. Dr. Salazar, in centre, 
in-pects the new-sty!e equipment of the soldiers, discussing details with Captain Santos Costa 
right, in avilian dress), Portuguese Under-Secretary for War 

Vhofrt, .t I pre--*t 


be part of the fijianish regular army, a 
declaration running counter to int'T- 
national law aud, in fact, tantamounr 
to a declaration of war ,igaiii-t tin- 
V I' S.R. On October 23, 19 in. ,‘-|iaiii - 





HITLER AND FRANCO 
Before going to his meeting with General 
Franco t right) at a small town on the border 
of France and Spain on October 23, 1940, 
Hitler (left) had seen Mussolini at the 
Brenner — October 4 — and he met the Duce 
again on the 28th, at Florence. Mean- 
while, on the morrow of the conversations 
with Franco, Hitler had discussed with 
Petain the ways and means of collaboration. 

PhotOt Keystone 


role in the war had been settled at a 
meet ing of F ranco and Hitler, and defined 
by Spain’s Foreign Minister in an 
interview with the Vossische Zeltung, 
Hitler’s official organ : “ Spain,” he said, 
“ is only momentarily non-belligerent. 
General Franco will determine the 
moment of abandonment of this policy.” 

It was concluded from this that Spain 
would remain out of the war, or come in. 
in arrordance with the wishes of Berlin 


And that, meanwhile, .she was much 
more useful to the Axis as a " non- 
belligerent.” General Franco began 
military preparations on an elaborate 
.'Cale. He increased the national Budget 
by 50 per cent (and by more later), the 
excess being spent on armaments. A 

Crusade against Bolshevism ” was 
proclaimed ; a “ Falangist Empire ” to 
include Gibraltar and parts of North 
Africa was announced as a goal. Franco 
openly expressed a wish for an Axis 
victory. Aggression was in the air, and 
took the form of the seizure by Franco 
forces of the International Zone of 
Tangier on .June 11, 1!)40, in defiance 
of international agreements with Britain, 
France and other nations. Britain 
protested, and agreed to a modus 
Vivendi until the end of the war. Need- 
less to say, all this caused heartburnings 
among the United Nations, 
but Spain’s vital strategic 
position demanded that 
she be kept “ as neutral 
as possible.” 

The Anglo-American 
landing in North Africa on 
November 7, 1942, and the 
highly succe-ssful .African 
campaign of the United 
Nations caused a funda- 
mental change in Spain. 

In December 1942 Franco 
concluded with S.alazar an 
Iberian Pact for the de- 
fence of the Perrnsula 
against any aggrc.ssor. 

The moment for an .Axis 
“ march through Spain ” 
seemed to have passed. 


and with it the visions of a " Falangist 
Empire.” General Franco’s star was 
on the wane, and now it seemed that 
all his efiorts must be concentrated 


problem : the 
regime after 
The f'ollow- 
his anxieties 


on one fundamental 
pre.-ervatiou of his 
the defeat of Germany 
ing year was to -ee 
heightened. 

When the many problems aitemi 
ant on the reconstitution of post-wai 
Europe come to be 
dealt with ; diliicultie.s 
mav ari.se over the 

continuance of forms 
of government which do not 

represent the wishes of the people. 
From the beginning, Spanish and 

Portuguese neutrality were based on 
the interests of regimes and not peojiles. 
The latter, svnqiathizing with the 


Future of 
Iberian 
Peninsula 
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FALANGISTS GO 
TO RUSSIA 

Above ijuly 1941), the first 
batch of Spanish Falangist 
volunteers reach the Spanish- 
French border en route to the 
Eastern front. (The banner 
reads * The German Army 
Greets Spanish Volunteers.’! 
In the late summer of 1943, 
when the tide of war had 
turned decisively against the 
Axis, General Franco agreed 
to recall his ill-fated Blue 
Division. Left, a demonstra- 
tion in Madrid by the 
Falangist Legion, formed 
to fight against Russia. 

Photoa, Associated Press . 
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liusis of 
Fire's 
Neutrality 


deinocrafies, had had little or nothing 
to say in the attitudes of their 

Governments. 

The neutrality of Eire arou-^ed much 
ill-informed and often acrimonious com- 
ment 111 Untain and the L'.S.A. The 
■siiliject bristled with ddliculties, and its 
pos.sihilitie.s for di.s.sen- 
.sion and quarrels were 
not ignored by Nazi 

propaganda. Eire's neu- 
tralitv re.sted on a solid basis. On April 
■Jb. the Governments of liritainand 

Eiie moiiimI an .\greement by which 

.Article T audits .\nnexe of the Anglo 
Irish Treaty of I'.cil (which by iinplica 
tion made the Irish Free State a co 
lielligereiit of a Britain at war) " ceased 
to have effect," and at the same timt 
gave Eire full and final sovereignty 
over, and jiosse.ssion of. Lough Swilly 
Berehaven. and Queenstown {see map 
page 111.")), hitherto reserved to the 
British .\dmiralty for naval bivse.s. 
This and other British legislation 
put beyond doubt Eire’s legal right 


AFTER BOMBING OF DUBLIN, MAY 30, 1941 
On th« night of Majr 30-31 German aircraft dropped bombs 
which wrecked many houses and killed 34 persons. The 
windows of the President's official residence were broken 
Here is the scene next morning in North Strand. Dublin 
n, \r,l. 



to choose between 
belligerency and 
neutrality. 

In Sejitember 
103tf the Eire 
Government 
chose neutrality. 

Both the jieople 
and their rc- 
]) resen tatives 
showed an almost 
unammou-s appro- 
val for this course. 

The general 
feeling was that 
to enter a modern 
meehanized war 
that was none of 
Eire's making — 
and with almo-t 
'' bare hands ' - 
would be to invite a suicidal risk. 
Further, to assert and maintain 

neutrality would be one more affirm- 
ation of Ireland’s sovereign rights 

— already declared in the Eire Consti- 
tution of 19.37 which is 
conceived to embrace the 
whole of Ireland. It was 
becau.-'e of the terms of 
this Coihstitution that Mr. 
de Valera felt bound to 
record a protest against 
the landing of U.S. troops 
in Northern Ireland in 
1912, for the Constitution 
treats that territory a.s an 
integral part of Ireland, 
though conceived to be 
temporarily severed from 
the rest by an artificial 
and e.xternally imposed 
line of partition unrelated 
to the wishes of the 
majority of the Irish people 
and subject to reconsider- 
ation. 

Once neutrality was de- 
cided upou the Eire 
Government showed it.self 
det)-rnuned to ob-erve and 
maintain it in the spirit 
and in the letter — a neu- 
trality that was accepted 
by all the belligerents. It 
was so strictly observed 
that no references to the 
war were permitted by 
pre,ss, radio or any other 
medium that might be 
u.'ed for propaganda by 
either .side. Only official 
communiques ami the 
bald Statements of the 
various commaiuLs were 
alloweil. This attitude was 
not indicative of any lack 
of sympathy towards the 
struggle of the United 
g3.-)t> 
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EIRE WARNS U-BOATS OF HER NEUTRALITY 
Above, A merchant ship of Eire with flag and nationality markings on 
her sides. Such a step was very necessary, for on June 5, 1942, the 
Irish steamer ‘ City of Bremen ’ had been bombed and sunk by a 
German aircraft off Vigo. 

I'hoto. Hnti-ih Official: Croicn Copijrxqht 


Nations against Hitlerism, certainly a.s 
much detested in Ireland as in Britain. 
It was merely an instinctive shrinking 
from a terrible war which the Irish 
people felt that their enfeebled countiy- 
was in no position to ,su.stain. In proof 
of their sympathy the Irish came to 
Britain in thousands to help Britain’s 
war efiort, and those residing in Britain 
or elsewhere in the British Common- 
wealth joined in the war efiort on 
the same basis as English, Welsh. 
Scots, or Dominions folk. An American 
survey* gave 150,000 as the figure 
of Eire enlistments in British fighting 
forces — 5 per cent of Eire’s population 
—with at least as many more Eire 
citizen.^ (men and women) enrolled in 
the general war effort. After December 
1941 many more thousands joined in 
that effort. 

Eire paid for her neutrality with much 
discomfort and considerable hardship. 
She suffered from a double blockade. 
Her shipping functioned under the 
Navicert system, and sailed without 
the protection of the British Navy. 
Eire ships were srmk by U-boats. Death 
came from the air ; German planes 
dropped bombs on isolated spots, in 
towns and village.s and even on Dublin. 
(In the early hours of May 31, 1941. 
many houses were demolished in Dublin, 
and .34 persons killed. The next night 
a bomb was dropped in County Wicklow.) 
The German Government expressed re- 
grets for such mistakes by its airmen. 
Eire suffered shortages of tea, bread 
and coal. There were black-outs, ration- 
ing, limited hours for the use of gas. 
scarcely any petrol. Trains ran on peat 
fuel at snail’s pace, with greatly re- 
stricted serxices. Indeed, apart from 
Sjiain. which had not recovered from 
her disastrous civil war, there was no 
neutral country which suffered more 
than Eire in the Second Great War. 


‘ “Amirican Mercury.” December 11*41. 
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RECORD AND REVIEW OF MAIN EVENTS 
JANUARY TO JUNE, 1942 

A survey of the year 1940 is given in Chapter 151, and of the year 1941 in 
Chapter 203. The present review covers the first six months of 1942 : the 
theatre of war has widened immensely, and its record demands more space 
than was previously allotted. Dates collated with the Chronology published 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


T he opening of 1942 found Britain and the 
Empire somewhat stunned by the 
disasters of the previous weeks in the 
Ear East. Japan*s first swift victories at 
Hongkong, Singapore and Pearl Harbour 
had brought an awakening to imminent 
perils yez to be faced. Allied Naval prepon- 
derance In Far Eastern waters had gone ; the 
vulnerability of British and American out- 
posts there was all too obvious. The gravest 
and moat Immediate peril was in Malaya, 
where, at the beginning of January, the 
Japanese established themselves at Kuantan, 
on the eastern coast of the peninsula ; on the 
west side they bad advanced into northern 
Perak. More troops landed at the mouth of 
the Bernam river (see map, p. 2045), and 
after a stand on the Slim River (Jan. 7) our 
forces withdrew from Port Swettenham and 
the great rubber centre of Kuala Lumpur 
(Jan. 11). Pushing along the west coast, the 
Japanese were engaged on the Muar river by 
British troops who had now been reinforced 
by .^lajor-OeneraJ Gordon Bennett's Aus- 
tralians. All the time the enemy was making 
landings on our fiank, and on the 18th he put 
troops ashore at three points near Batu 
Pahat, 05 miles N. of Singapore. Concur- 
rently his forces infiltrated through the 
jungle south of our Muar position, which had 
then to be abandoned (Jan. 19). 

Drive Down Malay Peninsula 

I N the central region the Japanese thrust 
through Pahang was meanwhile muking 
rapid progress, with heavy fighting at 
Gemas and Batu Anam. On the eastern 
coast the enemy landed at Endau (Jan. 19) 
and forced the withdrawal of a British out- 
post; more Japanese troops were put ashore 
in this sector a week later. Australians 
fought a stiff engagement south of Mersing, 
but the invaders were in too great strength 
to be halted, and by the end of January had 
reached the southern tip of the peninsula. 
The threefold drive of the Japanese was 
relentlessly thrusting British and Imperial 
troops back to Singapore, Batu Pahat fell 
on Jan. 25 ; Pontian Besar four days later. 
In the central region the enemy was at Ayer 
Hitam; on the east he had reached ITlu 
Sedili, and by the occupation of Eulai had 
come within 18 miles of Johore Causeway. 

British and Imperial forces withdrew 
across the Causeway from the mainland on 
the night of Jan. 30. Enemy air raids did 
much damage and on Feb. 4 sot fire to the 
great Naval base ; after demolition by our 
forces it was evacuated on the 8tb. Four 
days later came the first enemy landing on 
Singapore Island — in the N.W. comer, at 
1 1 p.m. On the 9th Tengah aerodrome was 
lost. Over the Causeway — breached by our 
sappers but soon repaired by the enemy — 
reinforcements and supplies for the Japanese 
wore sent in great quantity. Night after 
night more enemy landings were carried out, 
and by the 12th almost half Singapore 
Island was in Japanese hands. The vital 
rc-servoirs of McRitcbie and Kalang were 


lost on Feb- 14, and by capturing Blakang- 
mati island, just S. of Singapore, the enemy 
blocked the way to aid from the sea. The arc 
of defence, centred on Singapore city, 
rapidly contracted under the pressure of 
new bodies of Japanese and the battering 
from enemy artillery and aircraft. General 
Wavell visited Singapore a few days before 
its fall. On the morning of Sunday, Feb. 
16, 1942, the British commander — Lieut. - 
General A. E. Percival — sent a flag of truce 
to the Japanese and accepted the enemy’s 
terms — unconditional surrender of Malaya 
and Singapore, with some 70,000 British and 
Imperial troops. Hostilities ceased at 10 
p.m. that night. 

Rearguard Actloa in Burma 

I N the middle of January 1912 Japanese 
forces advanced into Tenasserim from 
Siam and took Tavoy {see map in p. 
2051). (Concurrently with their drive down 
southward to Singapore they were now 
developing the Burma offensive more rapidly. 
They crossed the Salween river on Feb. 2, 
and by the capture of Martaban eight days 
later gained control of both banks. Indian 
troops repulsed the enemy at Paan, but on 
the 16th the British forces withdrew to the 
Bilin river line (map in p. 2052). Japanese 
forces in Burma now numbered some 70,000, 
and under heavy pressure the British with- 
drew again, this time to a line on the Sittang. 
Great heroism was displayed berc in trying 
to bold a bridgehead on the east bank, and 
the Duke of Wellington’s Regt., with Indians 
and Gurkhas, put up a magnificent but 
unavailing fight. 

Since the enemy bad cut the Burma Koad 
at Pegu, and in view of Japanese progress on 
the Sittang line, it became politic to abandon 
Rangoon, which was evacuated on March 7. 
after heavy fighting in the Pegu area. Two 
days earlier General Hutton haj handed 
over the Burma command to Lieut. -General 
Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander, whose task was 
indeed a difficult one — nothing less than the 
disengagement of British and Imperial 
forces and their withdrawal, fighting almost 
all the way, over the mountains into India. 
The Japanese advance along the Irrawaddy 
and Toungoo valleys threatened to cut off 
Allied forces from China. Chinese troops 
under General Joseph Stilwell (U.S, Army) 
had fought alongside the British on the 
.Sittang line ; others, in the Toungoo are.a, 
had put up a stiff fight against mixed Siamese, 
rebel Burmese and Japanese, but had had to 
give ground finally. 

Lack of air support told against the 
British forces, and by the end of March the 
enemy held a line from Paungde in the Irra- 
waddy valley to Toungoo on the Sittang. A 
stand w made to cover the oilfields of Yen- 
angyaung. but .soon it became necessary to 
take up positions iK-hind the town, after 
destroying plant and oil wells. In addition 
to the two enemy thrusts along the Irra- 
waddy .and Sittang valleys there was danger 
now from a third, which menaced the ('hineso 
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fiank bv an invasion of the Shan Stati s from 
northern Siam. Karenni and Pyinmana (W. 
of the Salween) were captured on April 21. 
The Japanese at this '^tage bombiMl large 
areas indiscriminately, caiusing '«»tn*ains of 
refugees to make for the As-»am frontii-r and 
complicating the withdrawal in the same 
direction of our armed fon**^ ; 4fi0,000 

people evcntuaJIy made their way to India, 
including 14,000 taken by air. 

General Alexander chose tlje route np the 
Chindw'in valley {see map in p. 20(11). IweaiD^t? 
the railwav to Myitkina was threntem-d hy a 
.Iapaiu*<e advance from northern Si.im which, 
in hict, cut the line at Monya early in M.ay. 
Pursuit by the enemy w.us chockisl by a 
sliarp action at Shwegjfin on May 10 ; five 
days later th» safe entry into Assam of the 
Burma Army wa.s announceil. The (lovcm- 
moDt of Burma had set up its lieadouarters 
in Delhi on May 14, 1942. On July S the 
Governor stated that of the 14,000,000 in- 
hahitanta of Burma not more than 4,000 
had actively helped the Japanese, ami t)u?so 
belonged to the anti-British Thakin Party. 

Attack on the Dutch Islands 

A lthough tlm Netherlands Govenimenl 
had declared war on Doc. 8. 1941, 
it was not till Jan. 10, 1!)42, that 
Japan attackcsl the Netherlands East Indies. 
The first blow w’as at Tarakan, an island olf 
the E, coa.st of Borneo (see map in p. 2058). 
While Netherlands Army bombers attacked 
the invaders a small Dutch force on shore 
held off the Japanese until the oil plant had 
been demolished, retiring then to continue 
guerilla resistance. On the 23rd a large 
Japanese invasion fleet approached Balik 
Papan, farther south along th«* B irneo coast, 
.and was attacked by Dutch and .\merican 
Naval iorces and aircrafl. In a three-d.ay 
battle 25 enemy ships wore sunk hy air 
attack alone, and Balik Papan was relin- 
quished only after exten'=ive demolition 
which put the oil wells and plant out of com- 
mission, as it proved, for the next 18 months. 

Heavy bombing of Java began early in 
February. On the 11th Vice-Admiral C. E. L. 
Helfrich (Roy.al Netherlands Na\'y) had beon 
.appointed Allied Naval P.-in-C. in the S.W, 
Pacific. A man of immiuise energy and a 
skilful commander, his plan was to win time 
for the Allies by daring surpiise attacks. On 
Feb. 15 the Japanese attacked Palcmbang, 
in 'southern Sumatra, using parachuto troops. 
In the evening the Dutch commander there 
derided to fire the oil plants and to withdraw, 
owing to he.avy losses. British and Dutch 
airmen attacked the invasion (raft in Banka 
Strait ; late on the 16th th» ir airfields w«Te 
endangereil by enemy par.achute trtM»]>s. and 
they flew then to b.asos on Java. Dutch troops 
made their way inland to Padang. on tli.‘ W. 
coast of Sumatra. An Allied Xaval .'it i iking 
force under Rear-Admiral K. Doorm, an (Royal 
Netherlands Niivy) trii-d to hariiss the enemy 
binding irom the sea, and ivas bombed for 
hoe.rs by Japanese aircraft; for lack of air 



«<»ver from Palembany the operation was 
a bandonetl. 

Java’s plight became grave, pounded con- 
tinually by enemy lK)mbers and daily expect- 
ing a land assault. But lirsL the enemy 
<lecided to subdue Bah, .neparat«*d from Java 
on the west by the narrow Bah Strait, and 
Iroin l^>rnl>ok island f»n the east by lx)mbok 
Strait {nee map in p. 205S). A large Japanese 
inva'oion Meet obviously destined for Java 
had assembled in the Macassar Strait ami the 
South (’hiria S**a, wltile Doorman’s squadron 
had gone to Tjilatjap on the S. co.vst of Java 
to refuel. JapatK'se troops landed on Bah on 
I'eb. lhand ««» i/ed t liejiero4lromeat Den Pasar. 

Battle of Ball Strait 

D ookman pianmsl a double attack on the 
lhVJ«‘^lon eiaft and their escort. His own 
force— two 1 >utch cruisei's ami one Dutch 
ilestroyer with two American destroyers — 
laced along the S. <'oast of Java, and on the 
1 0th at h p.in. came in contact with enem> 
warvlnp-i ofl' Balt, at the S, entrance to 
lx)inbok strmt. In the course of a ten- 
minute fiattle witli a superior Japanese 
force, which included S-inch-gun cruLsers, the 
Dutch ih*strojer “ Piet Hein ” was sunk. 
.Much damage was infiictod on enemy war- 
ships ari<l transports. 

The s«'cond part of tlie attack was delivered 
after midnight liy another Allied Naval force. 
»iom Surahaja, on tlu' N. coa.st of Java — the 
Dutch crui->er “ Tninip " and four American 
destroyers — which pas.sed thmugh Bali Strait 
and so came to tiu* S. entrance to Iximhok 
Strait, JUS planned. The “ Tromp ” was mauled 
by an enemy 8-inch-giin cruiser, and after a 
running fight had to l>c taken out of the 
l>attie. followeil by one American destroyer 
whicli ha<I tieen hit in the stern, 'fwo other 
.VouTuans, their way blockisl by tlu* Japan- 
• so. turned and steamed away southward. 
By tla*se brilliant surprise attacks Doorman 
luid barred the enemy from u.sing Bali tor the 
invasion of Java by land forctw j the Japanese 
tUnd oft Ball had also f»een Uiinbod by Dutch 
aircraft nn<l .\nierican Flying 1’ortres.^ea, and 
(ho enemy had lost in all some 20 ships, 
including one crui-er at least. 

The seat of (iovemment on Java w.ks 
at Batavia, in the \V. of the island ; the 
ehiei point of resi.'>tance wa.s at Bandung 
map in p. On March 1 the 

enemy land«^<l at Bantam, Indrainayu and 
Kemb.ing. With .Ja>a's lung and vulner- 
.»bl«’ eoa.-'tlme it would 1 h' imp<issible to 
pn vent invasion, even with forces ten times 
a.sstniiig those actually available to the 
• It ferae. The t)urd»’ii fell mainly on the 
.Miied Na\al >qu.ulron There wirt‘ two 
.fapaneve n.ivai thni-'ts to be countered — 
r*ne from tl>e Mac.i-'sar Strait directetl south- 
v»aid, and the •>( In^r f'naii t ho .S<nit li t 'lun.i Sea. 
Diunnan - Naval force r»fii*'!Ied at .'surabaya 
;*nd tlirn made sweof^ along tlie N. co.ist of 
Madura and Java. T'nder !u- command were 
now two Diitclu one Aiiencan. one British 
.•rid one Australian criij.--ers ; (wo Dutcii, 
threo Bnti-h anil lour American ib’stroy'ei’s. 

.\t 1 p.m. <tn Fob. 27, 11*12. Dinirman's 
‘-quadiMn came up witli tlie J-ipani'-e fleet 
if7 1 1 an-ports. luglit cruwei's an-i about 12 
d- -tnoer^) off tlie Island of Bawean, 60 miles 
N. uf .Surabaya. At ten milo??” range one of the 
enemy was bit. Tlie 8-inch-gun cruiser 
‘ Kxeter.” hit in the boiler room a bttle later, 
ilropped our and uas escort'd hack to 
Sur.ibaya hya Dutch di-stroycr. AnotherDutch 
ib>tru> ‘Tand the British dostrov * is •* Flt ctia" 
and ■* .Fupiter ” were •'Unk in the confused 
battle which folluM.-d and la-tod until .sunset. 

Doorman's striking force was now reilucod 
to four cruisers, since hi- clestroy«'rs had tired 
all thi’ir torpedoe- and wtro too low in fuel 
tf' join in. The Dutch commander made a 


final sweep westward to indict more damage 
on the enemy. The squadron’s last fight 
fregan soon after midnight, when shells at 
live miles' range hit the Dutch cruiser “ De 
Ruyter. A little later it blew up, together 
with the “ Java.’ having been torpedoed. 
The O.S. cruiser “ Houston " and the 
Au-stralian “ Perth ' broke off the action 
and made for Tanjong Pnok. the harbour 
of Batav'ia, but tlieir way through Sunda 
Strait was blocked by the enemy ; both were 
lost while trying to get through to the Indian 
Ocean. The Dutch destroyer “ Evertsen ” 
met a similar fate, going aground in the Strait 
when caught by two enemy cruisers. H.M.S, 
■■ Exeter,” after repairs at Surabaya, left 
with the d^■^.t^oye^ “Encounter” and the 
.\ineiican “ Pope ” to try to break through 
Bali Strait, hut were lost. The only survivors 
of DcMirman’s gallant squadron were four 
American destroy*Ts. 

The enemy e-'t/ibli-hed his beach-heads on 
Java during the first day of his invasion 
(March 1). Outnumbered five times or more, 
the defenders could only fall back lighting 
lioggedly. In the eastern sector Genera! 
ligen held out eight days before yielding. In 
the wt'st many of Lieut. -General Hein ter 
I’oorten's troops were cut off by enemy 
mtiitration before reaching the mountain line 
where a stand w.as to be made. With ample 
nir power and artillery the enemy soon 
criL>hi'd all resistance, and by the middle of 
.March (he battle of Java was over but for 
gucnlla warfare. Admiral Helfrich had left 
with his staff on March 1 ; three days later 
he laid down his command of the Allied 
forces in that area. His ships had fought on 
till destroyed, and the Allied squadron no 
long(T existed. Bandung and Surabaya fell 
on .Mnrch 9. The Governor-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies, Jhr. A. W. L. 
Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer. and 
Lieut. -General ter I^oorten wore taken 
prisoner and interned. 

Struggle ID the Philippines 

O N New Yc.ar’s Day, 1942, the evacuation 
of Manila and the conccuit ration of 
General Douglas MacArthur's Ameri- 
can and Filipino troops in the B.ataan penin- 
sula wore completed. Japanese troops occupied 
the Phdippine capital next day. The fortress 
of Corregidor was heavily bombed every day 
from Jan, 3 to Jan. 7 ; an airattack on Dec. 29, 
1911. had killed 20 and wounded 87, Oji Jan. 6 
the Japanese attack on Bataan began ; the 
enemy was held. Reinforced, he struck on 
the 10th and again on the lotli, when the 
struggle continue<l for three days and ended 
w ith the penetration of the defenders’ centre. 

Japanese transports continued to land 
troops daily in th'^ Gulf of Lingayen and 
Subic Bay ; with tlie aid of the,-^o reinforce- 
ments the enemy opened .another .assault on 
the 22iid : next day .a salient half a mile 
square was driven into MacArthur’s linos. 
On Jan. 26 Mac.:Vrthur withdrew to his 
-econd line (.see map in p, 2002), farther 
«outh down the peninsula. 

New tactics were tried by the enemy on 
Jan. 21». After a heavy frontal attack which 
fa-t»'r! until Feb. 1 Japanese troops landed at 
four points on the western side of Bataan, 
but the defending l>each forces and motor 
torpedo-boats *jaiik landfng barges aiul 
repuDed the J.ipane-je. An attemptcMl enemy 
landing at C'nriegidor on the night of .Tan. 31 
was similarly beaten off. Arter a lull the 
offensive wa-^ r«*newed on Feb. 9. by which 
time the eneniv h.ad five divisions on Bataan, 
another on the line communication.-., and a 
scventli in 'I inil.'i There was a heavy attack 
in the centre, beaten back by MacArthur’s 
men. Large-calibre Japanese guns shelled the 
peninsula from the ‘southern shores of M.inila 


Bay. Dive-bombing attacks were unceetsmg . 
there were no continuous fortified lines on 
Bataan and all the defenders had for protec- 
tion were “ foxholes,” in which one or several 
men took refuge, weapon pits and machine- 
gun nests. Drinking water grew scarce as 
the brooks dried up under the hot sun, while 
the presence of many thousands of refugees 
on the peninsula made the food problem grave. 

On March 11 MacAxthur left to take up 
supreme command of the United Nations’ 
forces in the S.W. Pacific, with his base in 
Australia. He handed over to Major- 
General Jonathan Wainwright. MacArthur 
travelled by motor torpedo-boat to Min- 
danao, whence he went by air to Australia on 
the 18tli. Corregidor was attacked by mass 
formations of bombers from March 24 on- 
wards, and on the last night of March there 
came what was to prove the final and decisive 
assault against Bataan. On the night of 
April 3 the American right centre was driven 
back, and there were landings — in the main 
unsuccessful — along the eastern side of the 
peninsula. The offensive went on until the 
night of the 7th, with the enemy steadily 
gaining ground. In view of the hopeless 
nature of his position Wainwright then 
ordered a general withdrawal. A report on 
April 9 stated that his east flank b^ been 
enveloped ; later that day Washington an- 
nounced that the defences of Bataan had 
been overcome. Wainwright continued the 
resistance from Corregidois wliich held out 
for a further 27 days. 

Corregidor had its 250tb air raid on 
April 27 ; it was shelled by heavy guns from 
Manila Bay and, later, by others which the 
enemy posted on Bataan. The decisive land 
attack opened at midnight of May 4 . After 
shelling the beaches the enemy came across 
the channel and rushed the defences. Then 
all news ceased until MacArthur’s H.Q. in 
Au.stralia announced on May 6 that all re- 
sistance had been overcome. Wainwright 
had chosen to stay with hU troops. Thus 
Luzon, largest of the Philippine Islands, had 
been overcome. Mindanao Island — the next 
most important — had been invaded on 
January fi, 1942, but fighting went on there 
between General Sharp’s forces and the 
enemy until the capitulation of Corregidor en- 
forced the surrender of the other island forces. 

By h«r conquests Japan had obtained a 
chain of bases extending south and south- 
west from her own islands to the Indian Ocean 
and t he waters around Australia, The threat 
to that continent had been disclosed by 
Japanese landings in Rabaul (New Britain) 
and Kavieng (New Ireland) towards the end 
of January 1942. Port Moresby (Pnpua' 
wa5 bombi=‘(I rrom Feb. 2 onwards. 

Menace to India, and Australia 

O N Ft*b. 19 JapanL'se forces landed in 
Portuguese T^mor and secured an air- 
field at Dilli ; by a parachute attack 
on Kupang in Dutch Timor four days later 
.Fapan gained another airfield within useful 
range of the Australian mainland. Kieta, on 
Bougainville island (Solomon's), was occupied 
on Feb. 19. Japanese landing- at Lae and 
Salamaua (New Guinea) on March 8 em- 
[thasized the menace to Australia. 

Japanese warships entered the Bay of 
Bengal early in April ; the Andaman islands 
liad been evacuated by British forces on 
March 12. In what seems to have been the 
prelude to an intended invasion of (Vylou. 
Japanese aircraft bombed Colombo on 
April 6 ami attacked lYincomalee on the 9th . 
they lost 27 and 21 aircraft respectively. 
The defending guns and planes had been 
warned on April 4 by the pilot of a Catalina 
on reconiLiissance ; he radioed the mform*a- 
tion which enabled the defence to prepare for 
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the raiders (eee p. 2222). Such heavy losses 
deterred the enemy from further attempts, 
but on the other side of the account there 
was the loss of four British warships — de- 
stroyer “ Vampire,’* cruisers “ Dorsetshire ” 
and “ Cornwall,” and aircraft cariie 
“ Hermes ” — sunk by air attack after leaving 
Ceylon ports. 

In Australia there was at first some talk 
of a withdrawal southwards in order to con- 
centrate the scanty defence forces around 
vital centres. This idea was rejected, and 
General MacArthur’a plan called for meeting 
the Japanese in New Guinea and there fight- 
ing the battle for Australia. At the end of 
December 1941 Australia’s Premier (Mr. 
Curtin) had startled the Empire by his 
statement that the Dominion should ” look to 
America ” fop her immediate salvation. 

The first bombs to fall on Australia were 
dropped at Port Darwin by Japanese 
aircraft which surprised 
the defences on Feb. 19, 

1942. Then Broome on the 
W. coast and Townsville 
on the east were raided. 

There were fears that Port 
Moresby — key position for 
an invasion — would be sub- 
jugated. A Pacific War 
Council was set up at 
Washington on March 30, 

1942 ; it had a counterpart 
in London. At the desire 
of Mr, Churchill Australia’s 
Minister at Washington, 

Mr. R, G. Casey, was 
appointed Britain’s Minister 
of State in Cairo, with 
membership of the British 
War Cabinet. Sir Owen 
Dixon eventually took 
oyer Mr. Casey’s post at 
Washington. 

The A.I.F. and the 
Australian regular militia 
had been combined into 
one force not long before 
General MacArthur took 
over the S.W. Pacific Com- 
mand. General Gordon 
Bennett, reaching the 
Dominion after escaping 
from Singapore, gave the 
warning that the Japanese 
attack was ” coming very 
quickly,” Dr. van Mook. 
of the Netherlands East Indies Govern- 
ment, proclaimed from Adelaide, where 
he arrived on March 9, that there should 
be “an end to destroying and retreat- 
ing.” Next day a Japanese invasion fleet 
heading for Port Moresby was crippled by 
bombs dropped by Allied aircraft bsised 
m Australia ; seven enemy ships were put 
out of action. Air raids against the enemy 
in Salamaua, Lae and Rabaul tollowed. Mr. 
Ciutin in a broadcast to America (March 13) 
said that “ Our minds are set on attack.” 
On the 18th Allied air attacks on shipping 
and shore installations in New Guinea put out 
of action four warships and damped five 
othors, while five enemy transports were sunk 
“all this for the loss of one Allied aircraft. 
Six Weeks later came the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, when American naval and air forces 
intercepted a Japanese invasion fleet off the 
Solomons (May 4). Resumed in the Coral 
Sea on May 7, the battle continued until the 
; the enemy fleet then withdrew north- 
wards, having lost seven major warsliips. 
with two probably sunk. American losses 
were the aircraft carrier “ Lexington,” one 
destfoycr, and a tanker. 

Australia was represented in the British 
War Cabinet by Sir Earle Page up till May 


1942, and then by Mr. S. M. Bruce. Follow- 
ing General MacArthur’s appointment to the 
Allied Command in the S.W. Pacific, General 
Blarney became C.-in-C. land forces in Aus- 
tralia. After the fall of Singapore — termed 
“ Australia’s Dunkirk ” by Mr. Curtin — all 
the resources of the country were mobilized 
(Feb. 17). Man-power for the Services and 
for industry was released by recruiting 
women to work in offices and factories and 
on the land. By the end of February 
American convoys were reaching Australian 
ports, and the effect of Loase-Lciid arrange- 
ments made itself felt. Australian war 
casualties at June 1942 were about 20.0on. 

New Zealand’s Part in the Offensive 

fRW Zealand was included in a new U.S. 
Naval Command organized in April 
1942 ; its chief was Rear-Admiral U. 
Ghormley. On Feb. 10 American Naval 





HAZARDS OF THE NORTHERN SUPPLY ROUTES TO RUSSIA 

British and Amencan aid to Russia was mainly in the form of supplies, convoyed 
through the perilous Arctic Ocean to Murmansk. From that port they were earned 
by rail to Leningrad, Continuous air and sea attacks were made on the convoys 
and their escorting warships, m which we suffered, and inflicted, severe losses. 
Courtesy of the Erpress " 


personnel arrived at Wellington as the van- 
guard of reinforcements along a chain of 
stations extending to Pearl Harbour. Control 
of industrial man-power was instituted in 
January ; in March conscription was ex- 
tended by the registration of the 46-50 age 
groups, and women were recruited for war 
work. By the end of June between 80,000 
and 90,000 men were in the Army overseas 
or in training ; 138,000 were m the Borne 

Guard, Territorials or National .Military 
Reserve, lo the Civil Defence Services there 
were 96,000 men and women. War finance 
policy was on a * pay as you go ” plan. 
Taxation and borrowing had produced 
£104,000,000 in the first 30 months of the war 
— £63 per head of New Zealand’s population. 

American Strategy After Pearl Harbour 

A merica’s organization for war during 
the period under review w'as deter- 
mined by the understanding between 
the United Nations that their first task was 
to knock out Germany. With America’s 
existing resources, the most that could be 
done in the Pacific would be to keep open the 
lines of communication and to hold the 
Japanese so as to prevent the invasion of Aus- 
tralia. The U.8.A. manned or strengthened 
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the island bases on a line curving south- 
wards from Hawaii to Australia ; American 
troops and aircraft reinforced British .and 
Imperial forces in Now Zealand and AH'— 
tralia ; U.S. Naval reinforcements also \ver«* 
sent to these Dominion.s, ami Now Zealand 
came under a spoci.d U.S. Naval (’ommaml 
in the north, Ala.ska and the Aleutians \voi«* 
reinforced, while the Al.iska-Canmla Highwa\ 
was begun so as to furnish a supply route l'» 
those region.-!. 

The successful action in the Coral Sea has 
been mentioned. Another defeat was in- 
flicted upon the Japanese navy at the 
beginning of .lime, flu the 4th a strong 
enemy force — aircraft i-arriers, capital shifis 
anti cruisers — attacked .Midw’ay Island. Four 
enemy carriers were bombed and probably 
sunk, besides two cruisers ; thrcH* hatUeshi]»s 
and ten other ships were damaged. On the 
American side the only loast^s were the air- 
craft carrier ” Yorktown ” 
and t li t* tl e s t r o y e r 
” llaiiiinaiin.” This repiiNe 
of the enemy iiot only 
saved the imptirtant naval 
base, but fon^stalled t 
major effort to takt‘ Hawaii, 
('oncurrcntly the Japanes** 
Iind bombed Dutch Har- 
bour, in the Aleutiaas, 
with carrier-borne aircraft ; 
four days iMcr they landed 
on the outlying Aleutian 
islands of Kiska and Attu, 
then ungarrisonetl. 

Herculean efforts In 
American Navy yard.s were 
making good much of the 
loss sustained at Pcnil 
Harbour. Gr.'uhiall). 
during the first halt of 
1942, the United States 
swung into po-ition for the 
ofTensivc. The .stiipbuild- 
ing target for 1942 was 
8,090.000 tons deadweight. 
Ad equally ambitious plan 
for building cargo aircraft 
was set going. Aircrafi, 
tank^ and other weapon--, 
with cnt»rmous quantities 
ot equifuiicnl, were pro- 
vided for Russia. Jointly 
NMth that sent from Great 
Britain, in the course of 
12 montlis this flow of 
toTalh*d B.iHMt aircr.irt and 
4.000 tank<4. Across the Atlantic and tbo 
African continent American bombers wore 
sent to the .Middle East, where the 9th U.S. 
Air Force was hemg built up. 

Turn of the Wheel in 

the middle of January 


major weapons 




Libya 

1'.I42 General 

Sir Claude Auchinleck’-i nffensive («ee 
p. 2028) had carried 'he Kl^lith Armv 
iis far as Jedabia. Burdia. Solium and 
Halfaya fell into our hands during the earlv 
weeks of the year. Romrael was making .1 
stand at El Aghcila, where he hiid a strong 
portition ; he had obtained considerable 
reinforcements of men, aircraft, tanks and 
guns. He had a short supply line to Tripoli, 
where.as supplies and reinforcements for tin- 
Eighth Army had to come over a single rojut 
.all the way from the railhead not very manv 
miles \V. of the Egyptian frontier. It w.is 
the wet season, and the rams were heavier 
than usual, turning the road and desert into 
an almost tmpass.able tract of m id and 
rendering airftelds unusable. Benghazi port 
w,as unusable on account of demolitions and 
frequent Axis air attacks, so that sea trans- 
port of supplies on a large scale was imprac- 
ticable. Then, too, the unfavourable turn of 
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the war in the Far East imposed other calU 
U{Km Britain’s resources. 

?'or a week Komrnel fought a rearjruard 
action hefort* El Aglieila ; tlien, on Jiin. 21, 
he r(»unter-at tacked, advancinj? toward'* 
Jetlabm. wtindi lu* tfK>k on the 2drd. A con* 
fusial battle for some tlays in the 

triangle Jed.ihi.i- Ardelat-'^aunnu. On the 
2Sli» ti»e leal enemv ofh-n'>i\e lK*j?an : from 
U<-jdma, 2b rmh 'i E. of Hen^ha/i, an Axis 
tank force pU'*het! on to cut the roast ro<ul N. 
(•f the town; another <tiem> force unde 
proKrevs in ttie NNus area, w tale a third ^ainetl 
Kround from the 7th Indian Inlantry MnK.nle 
at Ben^^ha/i itself, w hi* h was e\a4Miated on 
the 21*tli. I>irna fell on F’eh. 2, and a few 
ilays later Ivoniinel's fori'es hehl the entire 
I’jrenaiea ” hulfcCe #■ map, |>. laPb). In 
lla- n Kion of Mekili-'f'nami and (la/ala the 
la^jlith Annv put n|> a st ron’.» lesistaian*, and 
lor fliret' months thei< was a lull while iioth 
sales huilt up st len^t h. 

The British line was coiufiosisi of a sern*s 
of *• 1 mi\.-,” the mam ones In in^; at (»a/..ila. 

Kiuichtshrid^re "--in a hare desert waste — 
Bn 11 1 * helm ami !'!! Ad< m, with 'rohnik as 
till « ha f. 'Flu'se ho\i*s weie 4>ne to two riiilos 
s«piare, .stnui^:l> Kormeil, aial pro\ isloned to 
w it hst a nd a sa .;e. A dis^p minetleid stretched 
from these.i ti'H jHiint alxuit 20 milt's inland 
to ro\,‘r them, aial eaidi was rin{;p'<l around 
with its own nuialielil, 'I'liret' British tank 
hriijailes tra\«rsetl the area between hoxos. 
t « ell era 1 N. M. Uit elue laid under his command 
iboul 120,000 men and probably ,’00 tanks; 
Itommer.s forces were hIhuiI the s^itno. 

Afrika Korps Attacks 

O N M ay 2th Honmu'l opened a major attack 
- pa.s,sinfl: S. of Bir Flachoim, then 
moMiiK N* fowaisls Arninia, El Du<la 
and Sail Be/cKh. North <*f Acronia, Axis 
lorces fearhisl the coastal I'scarpmcnt. The 
enemy idf emptcil a Intalin^ Imre from the sea, 
but v»as dri\enofV. The British 1st and 7th 
\rmo\ired I hvisions. aide<l by <uir heavy tank 
hrikTides in the area, checked the enemy. 
K;wst of Bir Ibu'heim tlie 2rd Indian .Motor 
HriK-nle (Jniuj) was overlxirtu' after exact im: a 
>iea\> price for this setback. 

<>n May 27 other Axis forces attackeil the 
nortlain ffxmt of our main positions S. of 
tia/ala. The attempteil break-through was 
fiuled by the 1st S. African Pivision. I'ntil 
the 2oth there was heavy fiKhtin(t ovir the 
.area fioni Acroni.i in the X. to Bir Hacheiin. 
-Ift miles to the S.. and from El Adem to our 
miiufield*! 30 iiiih*s to the W. The pr*'- 
Irarted battle expended the enemy's sup|ih**.. 
ami wati'r. and lie retired. boakoiK two gaps 
m our minefields --oni' alont the hnc of the 
Eapuz/o road and the other lo milt's to the S. 
[sti' m.ip in p. 222.75. In b. tween the jj.ips 
w.is the are,! held by an inf.oitrv briirade 
fn>m the north ♦>f En^rl.ind ; it fi<’rrel> re- 
sist..! the t'Tumys attempt to pas« his 
transport tlirongh the ranks, and for tlireo 
days all 4Uir airrr.itt were turneil on to make 
low-level attacks on enemy .armour and 
transjK.rt trying to get through. By the 
iiipht of May 21 Hninmel had withdrawn 
mnrh of his armour .imi maiiv motor vehicles 
throngh on* or oth. r -a’ the gaps, and lie tlien 
f*)rti?ied th*' ojieiungs .ig.imst our attack b\ 
bunging up many anti-t.mk guns, 

1'lie . n* my fiad fouglit himself to a stand- 
sMll. hut too. had the Faghth Army. On 
.lune ,2 Hommel gained a forward post in our 
mile t'i< Id area, after overrunning the 1.70th 
Brigade. Bitchu' counter-attack*'d n. xt ilay. 
f-ut was met with a counter-stroke and had 
lo withdraw, suffering considerahle htssos. 
Vow Kommef concentrated against the ]*ox 
it Ilir Hai'heini. held by the Figliting Freneh 
under (i ‘neral Koenig. Tlie box was held 
for Id davs of almost continuous fighting: 


Koenig refused several demands for his sur 
render, and only on the direct order of 
General Ritchie did he evacuate the position, 
on the night of June 10. The Axis forces thus 
releasitl joined others in a five-day battle in 
the Knight>hrnlge-Acroma region. On the 
12th. aftfT two days of ding-dong actions 
which left both piirth*s i-qual, thepi* wius a 
British reverse : some 30 of our tanks were 
lost in a hea<l-on clash with the enemy 
armour, and duKiig the next few' days wo 
hist another 170. Roinmcrs (»wn Iasst*s had 
bet'll heavy, but with the battlefield in his 
hamls ht' wa-s able tt) salvage and repair many 
td' his tanks, while ours were not recoverable. 

Loss of Tobruk 

R iTcini-: ih'citb'tl to w'itlulraw his forces from 
(he/aki. Covt'i'ed hv the 1st Artnoupod 
Division, tiu' .70th ( Xort liumhri.m) 

Division and the 1st S. Africans g4)t away to 
join him E. of Tobruk. Abandonment ot 
Sail Rt'/cgh anti El Atlein was annoiinceti on 
Juiit' l.S ; all the iMtxes except Tobruk had 
fallen, and the Eighth Army retired to the 
Egvptian frtmtier, twi> enemy columns fol- 
lowing them until held up near Halfaya. 
After a heavy air attack the enemy on June 
20 broke through the Tobruk perimeter at 
El Diitia ; by the late afternoon the main 
positions h.'vl fallen, though here and there 
fighting continued until late next day. 
Tobruk siirrendcriHi early on June 21. 

It had been hope<l to make a stand of ten 
days on the Halfaya line, but on June 25 the 
Fagbth Army withdrew from Solium and Sidi 
f)mar. The same day Ritchie was relieved 
of his command, and Auchinicek took over 
personal direction in his place. By the 28th 
the Eighth Army was fighting before Mersa 
.Matnih, but the evacuation of this base was 
announced on the 2fith. Only at El Ainmein. 
fid miles from iVloxandria, was it possible to 
make a prolongvnl stand. Hero, strongly 
reinforced by Dominion and other troop-* 
from Palestine Auchinleck checke<l Rommob^ 
advance'. The enemy attacked in strength 
on July 2: AVucliinlock struck at his flank, 
and after lieavy fighting Rommel withdrew, 
leaving our positions intact. 

At the time of the To!»ruk dis^uster .Mr. 
ChurchiU was at Washington, where th*' 
decision had already been taken to send an 
American army and a strong British con- 
tingent to occupy French Xorth-West Africa. 
Meanwhile, however, the Desert Army had 
been <lnv»*n back to El Alamein and had lost 
finclutling the Tobruk force) 80.000 men : 
the Delta, the Xile valley and the Suez Canal 
were all ni j»x>j>ardy. At the same time the 
German attack in tlie Caucasus seemed to 
menace the C.vspian bases and the vital oil- 
fields of Baku. Iraq ami IVrsia. In this 
sonewh.it d*>p*T,d*‘ '"ituation plans were 
ma«le t«> r*'''i>t Ronum fs impemling attack 
ami to rtgaiii the initi.itive m Egypt by*a 
nia]or battle. Six weeks later Mr. Churchill. 
vi>iting Cairo en route to Moscow, set in 
train the operations that were to start the 
Eighth Army once more on its triumphant 
march wi-stward. Then he wont on to his 
Tnomentous conference with Premier Stahn. 

The Russo-German Conflict 
¥n o!d<T to afford a clearer view of the 
M. Him^hiii operations we print in page 
22.75 a large map which indicates 
(1) the approximate battle line as it w«as in 
Xov.-Dco,. IIKI : (2) the lino at the end of 
June ll»42. showing Russian gains in the 
winter often.-ivo and tlie brief summer 
eounter-offen'.ive by our Allies ; and 
(2) the battle line in mid October 1042. 

I nsfts show the Leningrad, Voronezh 
and Stalingrad areas on larger scale. The 
eipening ot 1042 saw tlie Russian winter 
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ottensivc continuing in full progress along 
the entire front. Gradually the enemy 
salients to the N.W. and S.W. of Moscow 
were smoothed out. Malo Yaroslavets was 
retaken on Jan. 2 (see map, p. 2033). 

Mozhaisk w’as reoccupied on the 19th, re- 
moving the threat to Moscow. In this 
sector the enemy withdrew to Gzhatsk. 
Farther north, though Rzhev could not be 
reduced, it was almost encircled. Other 
Soviet forces captured in torn Peno, 
Andreapol, Toropetz and Kholm. 

• In the Leningrad sector also things went 
well for the Russians, who built a motor road 
over ice-bound Lake Ladoga, along which 
food, medical supplies and munitions were 
taken into the great northern city. Con- 
currently the defenders made frequent and 
vigorous attacks on the Gorman lino of in- 
vestment E. and S. of Leningrad ; wedges 
were driv'en deep into the enemy position'* 
around Sclilucsselburg. 

Far to the south there was heavy fighting 
on the Kerch and Sevastopol fronts ; Kerch 
had been retaken by Soviet forces at the end 
of December ; Seviistopol was invested and 
under intermittent attack. By the end ol 
January the Russians were engaging the 
enemy at Orel, Kursk and Kharkov, but 
tacked the strength to penetrate tlie German 
defences, though Timoshenko captured Lozo- 
vaya on Jan. 22. 

Wintry weather slowed down operations to 
local conflicts on both sides. The Germans 
suffered badly from the cold, for which they 
had not the proper clothing or equipment. 
Soviet forces included troops specially 
trained for winter combat and also comprised 
large numbers of Cossacks provided with 
ample artillery and armoured vehicles. 
Moreover, the Russian mechanical vehicles, 
from locomotives to tanks and lorries, were 
ih'signod (or had been modified) for cold- 
weather working. By tho end of March the 
thaw had brought about a lull in the fighting, 
and it was not until the beginning of May 
that important operations were resvuned. 

German Sommer Offensive 

T he territory regained in the Russian 
winter counter-offensive is shown in 
the opposite page. The vital sector 
in the German summer campaign was that 
of Kharkov (south-western front), where 
.Marshal Timoshenko was in supreme com- 
mand — ojiposcd on the German side by 
Field-Marshal von Bock. On May 11, 1942, 
the enemy attacked Soviet positions in the 
Kerch peninsula. Backed by a very large 
concentration of aircraft, the Germans w’crc 
soon able to overwhelm the Kerch garrison, 
the remnants of which were evacuated on 
tho 23rd. Opposite Kharkov Timoshenko 
iiad meanwhile begun a forestalling offensive 
(May 12) to upset oneniy plans in this sector: 
thrusting across tho upper and middle Donetz, 
vSoviot troops took Byelgorod and Lozovaya 
and pu*5hed on towards Krasnograd [see ma[) 
in p. 2267). The enemy made many counter- 
attacks, which culminated in a serious one 
from the Izyum area (on the 17th) which 
brought the Russian advance to a halt. 

Donetz crossings in the Russian rear fell 
into enemy hands, and by the day when, 
farther south, Kerch had to be abandoned 
(May 23) a general withdrawal across 
Donetz was in progress. Rallying behind 
that river, Soviet troops stood for a while. 
The Germans claimed that they had taken 
250,000 prisoners, and that the Kharkov 
battle had ended. Timoshenko’s effort may 
have delayed the opening of the main enemy 
offensive and attracted northward some of 
von Bock's troops destined for the invasion 
of the Caucasus, but at a heaxy cost in Rus- 
sian lives. In the Crimea, on June 5. the 
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Carmans now began the final month-long 
assault upon Sevastopol, which ended with 
the evacuation of Soviet forces on July 3. 
In the Kharkov sector the enemy launched o 
hea %*7 attack across the Donetz on June 11 : 
on the 26th the U.S.S.R. announced a with- 
•Irawal and the loss of the railway junction 
at Kupyansk, on the Oskol river (a tributaiy* 
of the Donetz and a rallying lineh 

Not till the end of June {28th) did the main 
German offensive materialize— on the Kursk 
front, directed E. towards Voronezh on the 
Don. By the fourth day, despite successful 
encounters in which the Russians destroyed 
many tanks with their new anti-tank rifle, 
the defending line had been breached, and by 
July 7 the battle was raging at the approaches 
to Voronezh. To the S. the Russian line on 
the Oskol had been tume»l, and Staryi Oskol 
had been evacuated. 

In the main the enemy was checked along 
the Don, though he made certain crossings 
and occupied part of Voronezh. He 
unable to get width enough to deploy in force, 
and the Russians still held part of the west 
bank of the river. In view of this hold-up 
most of the German Kursk army wheeled S. 
between Oskol and Don. cutting the railway 


AXIS DRIVE TOWARDS VOLGA AND CAUCASUS 

This map shows the front in December 1941 (broken line), and the position after the Russian 
winter offensive (continuous line). For the sake of clearness, and to give a more complete 
picture of the German offensive which opened in its fullness in June 1942 , the great belt of 
temtory won by the Axis armies up to mid-October 1942 {stretching from Orel to the foothills 
of the Caucasus) is also shown (dotted line). Insets : Leningrad area ; Voronezh region ; 
and the great assault against Stalingrad. 
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between Moscow and Rostov. Soviet troops, 
their N. flank turned and their S, flank 
threatened, withdrew towards the lower Don. 

At Sevastopol, between June 7 and July 3. 
1012. Soviet casualties were ll.SS."* killed, 
21.099 wounded and 8.300 missing. Enemy 
losses during this period were estimated at 
about lo0,000. Elsewhere on the long front 
little of note happened, though diversionary 
attacks had been made towards Orel and 
Rzhev, and both sides had made local 
tlirusts in th'’ T^ningrad area. 

The Sea Affair 

B ritain's aid to Russia had mainly 
taken the form of a stream of supplies 
of all kinds, transported at great risk 
and peril through Arctic waters to far north- 
ern ports. From advanced German naval 


and air ba«es on the Norwegian roast our 
convoys could hr kept under continual attack. 
At the end of March enemy surface craft 
harassed a convoy but were repelled, three 
U-boats being damaged. Of the escort, the 
cruiser Trinidad ” and the destroyer 
“ Eclipse ” sustained slight damage. Again, 
from April 30 until May 3, another convoy 
bound for Russia and one returning were 
attacked ; on the first day a U-boat torpedoed 
the cruiser “ Edinburgh,” which, with steer- 
ing gear disabled, was taken in tow. Next 
day she was attacked by three enemy de- 
stroyers. of which she sank one and damaged 
another ; aiter a German torpedo hit had 
caused further damage she was sunk by one 
of our warships. 

During the critical months of peril in the 
Pacific Germanv and Italy intensified the 




























U-boat war in the west, so as to prevent i\s 
far as possible any diversion of Allied Naval 
strength e^istward. The break-out of the 
<ieimari warships from Brest on the night ol 
Keb. 11-12 may have been intended to 
strengthen the attack on Russian convoys, 
but could just as well have been design' d to 
help Japan by t>ing down large Biiti>h 
forces. The battleships “ Schainhorst ” and 
■' Gii' i'cnau ” and the heav^' cruiser “ l*rinz 
iiugen ” steaim^tl out of Breat uftor dark 
with a strong •''Coit and protected further hy 
';v huge air uiubrella that was reinforced 
from •'luur bases as they made their way 
a|inu 4 f he ( haimel. 

Despite attack-^ by uur aircraft, destroyers 
and M.T.B.s the enemy warships escaped 
into the North Hea. The “ Scharnhorat ’ 
was latar s.mm in the Kiel dock-.. The 
“ Pnnz Kiig' H. ” severely damaged by th*' 
submarine “ rrident ” off Norway on Feb. 2.‘5, 
th'M towed by the enemy into Trond- 
heim : sh*‘ wa-. attacked again when she loft 
GUay llj, and off S, Norway our aircratf 
recure<l hits with toryiedoes. On March 1) the 
<»erman hattU'ship “ 'Firinti ” was attacked 
by tleet Air Arm planes alter leaving Trend- 
h* iTn hut escaped under a smoke screen. 
''s]jr u.os attacked and damaged hy a 
liU.-vsian submarine in the Barents Sea f>ii 
July 8.) 

The tinevt troditioiLs of the Royal Navy 
W'le upheld in the succc-ssfuJ operations 
against the submarine base ol St. Nazairo on 
M areh 2S. U.M, destroyer “ f’amphellown " 
(former .Vniencan destroyer “Buchanan”), 
packed with explosivt's, was taken aUingside 
the UK'k g,ito leading to the I'-boat basin an<l 
thoie blown up (see p, 22.*)t>). (’onimando 
troops latuleil and carriid out derntditiorn. 
rh<' Nav.d force wiw commatuied by Cindr. 
R. E. L). Ryder. R.N., who wjwj awarded the 
V.r. for his services. A V.<\ went also to 
I Jcut.-< 'nidr. S. H. Bo.ittio, R.N., who com- 
inandtHj the " ( amidieltown ” ; he was a 
t»riaoner in fierman fiands when he learnt of 
the awanl. A third V.C. was awarded 
posthurnoii-ly to A.B. \V. A. Savage, gun- 
layer of a pom-pom on the motor gunboat 
which t-urned ('nnlr. Ryder's H.(^. during the 
actum. 'I’he lea»ler i.»f the C<.>nimHndo and 
special aerviro tnxips. Lieut. -Col, A. C. 
N'Wman, was taken prisoner with others ot 
lu- party after a hard tiglit. 

Convoys for Malta 

A r .M.ilta, under inces.sant ,ur attack- 
intended to engage our aireraft and 
prevent iriterference with Axi-, convoys 
to N. Africa, things were going hard ; if 
resistance w,as to be maintained it was im 
perative that convoys with food and other 
suppli^^s should g.'t through to the i.sland. 
On March 22 an Alli**d con\oy from Alex- 
andria was .itt.u’ked hy four Italian cruUers, 
which the e-cort drove off. I^ater the enemy 
rctui md. thi> time with battleships, of which 
one u.is torpe<lf>ed ; two enemy destroyers 
were damaged. Allied casualties were one 
cruiser and thri e d -troyers damaged ; one 
merchant ship wa- -.unk. 

Another attempt to aid tie- i-land was made 
in the middle of .fuii'' : from .Mexandna a 
con\oy -.uletl under the command of Rear- 
Admiral \iin, while from (dbralt.ir another 
set out under Mce- Admiral Curteis. Tlie 
east.-rn convoy encountered two Littoriu 
battleships, four cruisers and eight destroy- 
ers. One large Italian cruiser was bombed 
from the air and later attacked by a submar- 
ine which finished it off. On the other side 
of tie accnimt, wo lost the cruiser “ Hcr- 
niionr,” the British destroyers “ Bedouin,” 
Haaty,” ■■ Grove ” and “ Airedale.” the 
Polish destr»»yer ‘‘ Kujawiak ” and JO air- 
iraft. B*‘sid«'s the large cruiser mentioned 


above, the enemy also lost two destroyers 
and a submarine. The western convoy, 
though it met with constant air attack, had 
less naval opposition, but even so only some 
of the supply ships reached Malta. By this 
lime General Auchinleck was making a fight- 
ing retreat in IJbya, and the fall of Tobruk 
came on June 21. The Royal N.ivy helped 
to cover the Biitish withdrawal along 
t ho coast. 

Landings in Madagascar 

B p-itish Naval forces under Rear-Admiral 
E. N. Syfret, with troops commanded 
by Major-General R. G. Sturgess (Royal 
Marines), seized the northern regions of 
Mad>igascar on May 6-7 faee Chapter 22.5) 
Owing to the riak of Japan taking possession 
of this Important island, which commanded 
the Mozambique Channel and lay across our 
vital sea communications with Egypt and 
the East, it had been decided to land troops 
and establish control. Marines from H.M.S. 
“ Ramillies,” lying off Courrier Bay, were 
transported around the north of the Island 
by the destroyer “ Anthony ” and landed at 
Antsirane, whore they took (he defences in 
the rear. The main assault force landed in 
Arabararata Bay and fought their way across 
to Diego Suarez. At a cost of 500 British 
c.asualties the positions were captured, and 
British warships were able to enter Diego 
Suarez Buy. In the autumn operations 
under Gen. Sir W. Platt became necessary 
owing to the rofu-sal of the Governor-General, 
M. Annet, to collaborate. But the action 
already taken sufHced to prevent the danger 
of hostile submarines attacking Allied ship- 
ping from biisc's In .Madagascar — and the 
even greater peril of Japam*so occupation. 

U-boats Switch to Western Atlantic 

W ITH the entry of the U.S.A. into the war 
the shipping front at once widened to 
include the whole of the N, American 
sea-bo.ard and opened up an immense now area 
of operations for U-b.-ats. In the middle of 
.Tanuary IW42 a Panain.iriian ship was tor- 
f>rdoed 60 miles off Ix)ng NIand ; two 
American tank(‘rs and two merchantmen were 
-unk off the oast coast of the U.S.A. By the 
nudille of Kebriiar>* 25 ships had been lost in 
these waters. .\n offeasive was opened 
against tankers from th- Cfiilf ports and the 
\\»*st Inilii^'s ; an enemy subiuarme shelled 
Aruba, off the entrance to the Gulf of Vene- 
zuela, where are the world’s larges>t oil 
refineries. Seven tankers in tlie vicinity were 
attacked and three of them sunk. 

Many L’-bo,it attacks wrre made ni the 
Caribbean, 4,000 miles from the enemy base 
at Brest. By Feb. 23. U4 ships bad been 
attacked in the Western Atlantic— proving, 
iks the First Lord of the Admiralty said some 
months later, a grievous dram on the shipping 
tonnage of the I nited Nations. Throughout 
March the sinkings went on and then 
decreased, but in May the U.S. Naval 
authorities were obliged to introduce the 
convoy sy-tom along the eastern seaboard. 
At the beginning of February Brazil took 
over the 96.000 tons of Axis shipping shelter- 
ing in her ports ;on the I5th the first’of ntanv 
Brazilian ships to he attacked was torpedoed 
off the Atlantic i..ast. (Brazil decl.ired war 
upon Germany and Italy on Aug. 22.) Ships 
of Uruguay, .Vrg.-ntina, Venezuela. CliUe and 
Mexico .also were sunk. 

On June 23 it was announced that losses, 
in the Western Atlantic since Dec. 7 had 
totalled 290 — 130 off the U.S. east coast, lOS 
in the Cairibbean and the Gulf of Mexico, 35 
off Canada, and 17 off S. America. The great 
efforts of American sliipbiiildi-rs to redress the 
balance have been alluded to in an earlier 
section ; while Britain concentrated on war- 
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ships the U.S.A. built up an enormous ton- 
nage of cargo vessels. Small airships were 
used off the American coast to spot and 
attack (with depth charges) enemy sub- 
marines. 

At the other side of the Atlantic, aircraft 
of Coastal Command played the major part 
in the aerial protection of British and Allied 
merchantmen, and in the offensive against 
air and sea raiders on shipping routes. In 
three years of war its aircraft flew 55,000,000 
miles, escorted 4.947 merchant ships, and 
attacked 687 U-boats. Moreover, Bomber 
Command was directly engaged in the same 
offensive, for the British Secretary for Air 
stated, in March 1942, that 40 per cent of its 
total effort during the year just elapsed had 
been expendecl on targets chosen by t he Royal 
Navy. An example of such operations was 
the daylight attack by 12 I>ancaster 
bombers on the M.A.N. marine Diesel engine 
works at Augsburg, April 17. Ten pop cent 
of the personnel losses of Bomber Command 
were incurred in mine-laying, a routine task 
of primary importance, which cost the Axi^ 
103 ships in six months. 

Tbousand-Bomber Raids 

D uring the year the Royal Air Force 
gained the initiative in the air battles 
over Western Europe. Heavier bombers 
and faster fighters, coupled with the develop- 
ment of new tactics, tran-sformed the pattern 
ot aerial warfare. Under heavy and repeated 
blows the enemy had to abandon the use of 
Brest or any other port on the French 
Atlantic coast for his capital ships. In satur- 
ation attacks such as that made on Luobeck 
on March 2S-29 the very heavy bombing was 
concentrated into the shortest possible time, 
so that the defence was overwhelmed. Later 
raids of this description occupied as short a 
period as half an hour. Three hundred tons 
of H.E. bombs were dropped on Lucbeck. 
including 17 missiles of 4,000 lb. During the 
next two months towns in the Ruhr were 
targets of similar hea\"y attacks ; in April 
four successive raids were made on Rostock 
(750 tons of bombs in all). 

Then came the expi riment of the 1,000- 
bomber raids ; 1,047 bombers were sent to 
Cologne on May 30—31, and they dropped 
1,500 tons in 90 minutes. Essen (June 1) 
and Bremen (June 25) were raided in like 
manner. Tactical difiSculties, however, 

■ illowed such large formations to be dis- 
pati’lied only at infrequent intervals, and an 
uxp*‘riment it remained. Daring daylight 
raiii-5 by hea\~y bombers were another innova- 
tion. They flew low for many miles across 
enemy country and then rose over the target 
to the minimum height from which it was ftaie 
for the aircraft to drop its heavy bomb-^. 
Factories working for the enemy in occupied 
France were also attacked : the Renault 
motor vehicle and tank factory at Billancourt 
{near Paris) on .March 3- 1 : the Matford works 
at Poissy on April 1-2 and 3-4 : later the 
Gnome-Rfaone, Goodrich and Thomson- 
Houston establishments at GennevillicR?. 

Fighter Arm Becomes an Offensive Weapon 

A s part of Britain’s long-term policy ‘d 
destroying Germany’s communlca- 
tions, aircraft of Fighter Comman 1 
attacked locomotives and barges, or blew iq* 
trains loaded with ammunition, in France 
and the Ixjw Countries. In paii-^ or in sm.ill 
formations. Spitfires, Hmricaues and Whirl- 
winds harassed enemy troops on the roads or 
interfered with supply convoys. Tlion. too, 
some of the»o aircraft were adapteii for the 
dual function of fighter-bomber, acting with 
precision and success against ships as well as 
land targets. AH these were low-h*ve! attack^. 


HI whicli special training had perfected our 
tighter squadrons. 

In the air defence of Britain Fighter Com- 
mand developed its tactics so successfully that 
• neray raiders were almost driven from the 
•«kies, save for “ sneak ” raiders which came in 
Under cloud cover, dropped their few bombs, 
ind flew out again all in one swoop. 

An enormous advance in Army Coopera- 
tion air tactics was witneased in 1012 ; the 
ohsolescent two-seater aircraft hitherto em- 
ployed were replaced by North American 
'Mustangs — single-seater, 400 m.p.h., well 
•irmed — which were employed for the time 
ii' ing on offensive sweeps over Northern 
I'l nnce. 

Air War Upon Britain 

I N tlie first three months of 1042 the casual- 
tie- from German air raids upon Britain 
wore only 250 (155 persons killed). Two- 
thirds of these occurred in January*, when 
* omparatively severe attacks were made on 
.^lersoyside and East Coast towns. Otherwise 
the raids were light, and made by only small 
uumhers of the enemy. Eondon on March 17 
hod its first alert for nine months, and then it 
was the case of a single enemy aircraft spying 
• ut the land. In the second three months the 
Luftwaffe, stung into angry and fierce retalia- 
iion hy the R.A.F.’s very heavy bombing of 
the Baltic port of Luebeck (March 2S— 29), 
.111(1 of Rostock (nights of April 23-24. 24-25, 
2’ 26 and 26-27), began a series of raids on 
IhigHsh cathedr^ cities — Exeter (twice). 
Ilath(twice), Norwich and York (April 27-28). 
'fhen, after another raid on Norwich (April 
20-30), the enemy next evening made a num- 
l»cp of small attacks on N.E. coastal targets. 
A few days later (May 4) Exeter was bombed 
«igain. Air raid casualties in April were 1,936 
'038 killed or missing). 

After a lull for nearly a month the Luftwaffe 
'(ruck again — this time at Canterhury, on the 
l.ist night of May. About 50 aircraft were 
' inployed. and the Germ.in.s called this a 
?<'prisal for the British raid upon Cologne the 
night before : it should be noted, however, 

1 liat on the nierht of Mav 20-30 the same num- 
l".T of enemy aircraft had been foiled in the 
attempt to penetrate the defences on the S.E. 
coast and had paid for it with seven of their 
hombers. F^ve others were lost out of a 
"Tualler formation which raided the same area 
"ii the night of Juno 2. May casualties were 
''21 (309 killed), and those for June came to 
'>07 (300 killed). Towards the end of Juno 
^ here were sharp raids on Southampton, Nor- 
^'ich (twice), Weston-super-Mare, and towns 
’ll the Midlands. The enemy’s losses over 
Britain were severe — 126 aircraft for the six 
months, a hundred of them in the iast three 
uiorith'. 

On the Home Front 

D i ring tlie months of comparative free- 
dom from enemy air attacks the air 
and ground defences were perfected 
and the Civil Defence Services tightened up. 
In April Mr. Herbert Morrison (Homo Secr» - 
(ary) stated that about one-third of full-time 
< nil Deff-nre workers and about one-sixth of 
National F"ire Service personnel would be 
released for work in war factories. Arrange- 
ments w ere also made for closer collaboration 
bi.twoen the Fire Service and the Home 
Guard. Compulsory enrolment in tlie Horn'- 
Guard wa.s introduced in March, and later tin- 
force took over new duties which included 
< oastal defence and the manning of anti- 
aircraft batteries. H.M. the King became its 
< olonel-in-Chief in May. 

The call for man-power was insistent. 
Women of the 1921 class registered in 
J.inuary ; it was made compulsory for women 


over 20 and under 31 to obtain employment 
only through a lalK>ur exchange. Next month, 
in order to meet the demauds of the Women 
Auxiliary Services, women of 26-30 were with- 
drawn from most retail trade-;. In May. 
women of the 1918 and 1919 classci; wen- 
called up, while at the end of June four mor«- 
age groups of women and throe of men wei< 
warned of impending registration later in the 
year. All told, by the end of the half-year, 
some 20,000,000 men and women had been 
registered since the outhre.ak of war (m arly 
NjOOO.OOfl Hdiii. M by tli* i-iul of M:(\). 

Thank* to wise mca-^ures of control and dis- 
tribution, and the granting of .sub-^idies total- 
ling £100,000.000 per annum, the co-t of fottd 
Iiad been kept stable. The National Loaf wa' 
introduced in Apnl, made from floor of 8.5 per 
« ent extraction ; the vile of “ white luv.id 
was made illegal. Comlcnscd milk and cereals 
were brought under the “ points ” scheme of 
lationing. Meals in n stauranr* were reitricted 
to three comses in June, .and tlie price of such 
meals was limited to ,5s. (plus house charges in 
< ertain ease'). Soap was rafioned in Fob- 
! uary ; the basic petrol ration was abolished 
at the end of June. 

For the new clothing peri'ul 6o eoupoii' 
were issued, to hist H months from .June 1. 
There were restrictions on the number of but- 
tons and pockets for men’s garments; no 
turn-ups to (rousers; no double-bicasted 
coats. “ Utility ” garments for men and for 
women, controlled as to price and quality, 
wore introduced. 

A sharf* fall in coal production gave caus«- 
for unea.siness. A Government scheme for 
fuel rationing (i*rcpared by Sir William 
Beveridge) mot with such opposition that it 
was dropped ; instead, users were exhort I'd to 
economize by aiming at a certain fuel target 
which varied according to the housihold and 
the house or apartment, and aNo to the 
region, north or sovith. In June, after inves- 
tigat ion by a Board, the Government accepted 
certain cl.um> hy the Miners* Federation for 
increa'-ed wages. (An inereav* of 3s. per ton 
in the price of coal at tlie pith- el was 
authorized as from July 1.) 

Britain’s fifth war Budg-t. introduced on 
April 14, 1042, envi<;aged a tut.il expenditure 
of £.5.286.000.000, of which £L.5OO.OOO.000 
would be needed for war oxfHmditiire. Under 
tlie Leasc-Lend sclieme, .aid to the value of 
Clon.OOO.OOO per month wa' coming in from 
tiie United .State', w luh- the Canadian Govern- 
ment had f'lini'led free supplie;> totalling 
t:225,000.'m0. Here are some of the increase- 
in taxation in.ide nec. '-nry by the estimate*] 
revenue deficit of 47 per cent (out of tb« 
£4.500,000.000 to be found in Britain existing 
taxes were* expected to yield £2.244.000.000) : 
tobacco, lOs. per lb. ; beer, 2d. per pint : 
wliisky, 4?- 6d. per bottle. Tlie entertain- 
ments tax wa.' increased, and those non- 
essential or luxury articles already paying a 
onc-tliird tax were now to be subject to a 
two-thirds import. Farms with an annu.il 
value of more than £100 per annum were to 
be taxed in future on their nrtu.al profit^; 
instead of on .atimu.aI value. 

Parliament Grows Restive 

T he nat ion'a uneasiness at the trend of the 
war in the Far East was reflected in 
Parliament by sundry challenges to th^ 
Premier's conduct of affairs. Mr. Chuichill 
had returned on January 20 from Ids momen- 
tous visit to Washington. A throe-day debate 
(January 27-29) ended with a vote of 404-1 
.against a “ no-confidence motion. As a 
result of the debate a Minist«T of War l*rod ac- 
tion was appointed on February 4 : Lord 
Beaverbrook, who transferred to this post 
from the Supply Ministry, held it only for a 
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fortnight, wlieu he was succeeded by Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton (till then Minister of State 
at Cairo). Tliis la&t change took place in the 
f'abinet reconstruction of mid-February. Sir 
Stafford Clip}*', former Ambassador to 
Moscow, became Lord lVi\ y .Seal and Leader 
of the Common.', with a 'c.it in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Attlee was the m w Secretary for 
Dominion MTairs. Tli-- ii« \\ Cabinet had 
seven membei-s inst»Md of luh.- ; those di-opp<'d 
Were .Sir Kingslej Wood. Chancellor of the 
Excliequet (wfio kept hi-^ office), and .Mr. 
Arthur Ci . < -nw nnd (Minister w il lioiit 
Portfolio), wlio'ej.o't w.is not filli-d. 

Not long after tleTe were more changes : 
Sir Janie' (irigg, in a stride, left his CimI 
•Service po't of Pcrm.inent Under-SecreLiry 
at the W.ir Office to become Secretary for War 
— ill f)Iacc of! '.iptaiu .’M.ngcs.'on, for whom m* 
other pO't wa' found. Othei-s dmpped out 
were L"i d lieit h. Mini't er <>( W’orks ; Lt.-Col. 
Moort-Braba/.4»n, -Mini't »T ol .Vircr.aff IToduc- 
tiori : I.ord Moyne. Coloni.i! Secrelvny ; and 
fvord Harik(w, Pa% in.i'iter-Gtmcral. I^ord 
Ueitli was .succeeded by Jx)rd i*()rtal ; while 
Col. Llewcllin — ajipointcd President of the 
Board of Trade* as recently as Febrii.ai y 4- - 
now bcraim* Minister of Aircraft Production, 
being followed at the Board of ’fnide bv Mr. 
Hugh Dalton. In a speecli on F'ebriiary 21 
Hie Premier claimed th.at these ciiaiig(^ h.nl 
foniK'd a mon* teii-scly braced and compact 
Administ I'.it ion to meet in w diffieulliGS .and 
d.-iiigers. 

The Indian Deadlock 

A n:w* weeks after assuming the lea4Jcr»«tiip 
of the House of Commons, where he had 
m.ado an exeellent impression. Sir Staf- 
ford Grippe volunteered to take to India the 
British OovcriimenCs draft proposals fur tin* 
grant, as soon as possible* after Hu* war had 
ended, of full Dominion status undi.*r a con- 
stitution to be framed by Indians tlienrsclves. 
Sir .Stafford arrived in India on March 22 
(ece Chapter 223), .and had di-scaesions with 
leaders of the parties. These prov(^l fruitless, 
.iniJ the breakdown of negotiations was 
announced on April 10; no part r had accepted 
the British Government’s proposals ; tlie (.’on- 
gress Party, key to the whole conlrovet\sy, 
wanted nothing less than immediat<=* compleG' 
control over the Government of India. Tin* 
imj'os'iibility of a satisfactory snlutioii in 
these circumstances was underlined when, on 
-V'lgust 7. a '-ossion of the All-Indi i Congre.ss 
Committee passed .a re^jolution calling: for a 
mass m(jvemcnt of non-violenc**. (It wa-s a.s 
till* result of this nvolution that Gandhi and 
other Congress Party Iea<lors wore arrested by 
the Government of India next day.) 

The half-ye.ar ended, as it had begun, on a 
sombie note ; at the end of May Hie Germans 
liad opened their ofTcn.sivc in Libya, and sfMUi 
the Kiehtli Armv w.as in retreat. Tobruk fell 
on .lull ’ 21 and M* i-sa Matnih on the 20tl‘. 
At Hiu end of June liommel’s forees were 
facing our owm at the F'l Alnmein line. Mt. 
('hurcliill was then at Washington, having 
!eft England on June 17, and it wa' Mr. Attlee 
who told the House of Commons af tliC'C 
disasters.. The Premier, when he i**turned to 
London on June 27. found him'self fioani w ith 
another “ no-confidence ” motion, tabled this 
time by Sir John Wardlnw -Milne .and IS other 
Membi'is. The two-day debate opened on 
Juh 1, and next day the motion was ),«<st by 
476 vot‘Si to 25. Had security coiu^iderations 
permitted Mr. Cluirehill to tell the House of 
plans and projects in the making (and even 
at that critical time in operation) to r« 'torc 
and immeasurably to improve th>^ war .situa- 
tion in Africa, he would Jiavc been spart‘d tin* 
inevitable pain which the censure motion 
must have infliett*!!. 
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Chapter 239 

HOME FRONT IN BRITAIN AS VICTORY 
COMES WITHIN SIGHT 

The second half of 1942 jaiv a complete reversal of the tide of war in Egypt 
and Libya, and witnessed the surge of the Allied armies westward to victory 
in Africa. Mr. Churchill flew to Moscow to confer with Premier Stalin, and 
in the Russian capital were laid the plans which later bore fruit in the great 
achievements of Soviet troops at Stalingrad 


A ftkr the hanimer-and-tongs debate 
in tlic House of Commons at the 
lieginning of July, which ended 
with the Government being accorded 
a majority of 151 on a motion of “ rio- 
eontidence," there was a comparative 
lull in the criticisms of Mr. Churchill, 
his Ministerial team, and their methods 
of conducting tlie war. Some at lea.st 
of the more gloomy prophecies were 
falsified when within a week or two 
Uoinmers onslaught on the Hritish 
lines at El .\laiiiein Was beaten off, 
■ind it seemed likely tliat after all 
Egypt would not be lost. The increas- 
ing air offeii.sive against Germany, and 
the diminution in the German aerial 
attacks on Britain, added to the public’s 
mood of regained confidence. 

But if the news from the Near East 
was somewhat better, if the British 
people could rejoice in knowing that 
at long la.st we were hitting back 
effectively at the. enemy’s cities, there 
was deep and wides|)read concern over 
the apparently irresistible progress of 
the German arms in Russia, ftiiring 


tho.se summer weeks Hitler got very 
near to Moscow, and it was not to be 
wondered at that there were many in 
Britain who refu-sed to believe that in 
supplying munitions, tanks and planes 
to Russia we were doing all that could 
he done to assist a very valiant and now 
dangerously hard-pressed ally. So up 
and down the country the demand was 
voiced ever more clamantly for the 
opening of a Second Front in the West 
— for a great military stroke which 
should make it imperative for Hitler to 
withdraw a large number of divisions 
from Russia to meet an attack on the 
■‘European fortress” from the rear. 

No doubt it was to inform himself of 
the Soviet Union’s actual position, of 
its re((uirement3 and how they might be 
satisfied — and also perhaps to explain 
to Stalin just why a Second Front, for 
which, by now, the Russian publicist.s 
were loudly calling, could not be 
establi.slied — that Mr. Churchill decided 
to vi.sit Mo.scow as soon as Parliament 
had risen for the summer recess. 
Flying first to Egyjd. where he met 


Field-Marshal Smuts, the Prime Minister 
proceeded by way of Palestine, Iraq and 
Persia to Moscow, where he arrived on 
August 12, 1942. From that date until 
August 15 he had daily consultations 
with Mr. Stalin, Mr. Molotov and their 
colleagues, and among others who took 
part in the conference were Mr. Averill 
Harriman, special representative of 
President Roosevelt, and General Sir 
Archibald Wavell, C.-in.C. India. 

At the conclusion of the meeting an 
announcement, issued in London and 
Moscow on August 17, stated that 
“ a number of decisions 
were reached covering Moscow 

the field of the war Meeting 

against Hitlerite Ger- 
many and her associates in Europe,” 
and that “ the discussions, carried on 
in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
complete sincerity, provided an 
opportunity of reafiBrming the existence 
of close friendship and understanding 
between the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, in 
entire accordance with the Allied 
relationship existing between them.” 

This was Mr. Churchill’s first meeting 
with Mr. Stalin, and in the House of 
Commons on September 8 the Premier, 
when recounting the story of his 
Moscow visit, described the Russian 


WHEN THE BELLS RANG OUT FOR VICTORY 
Church b«Ils were rung throughout the United Kingdom on Sunday, November 15, 1942, to 
celebrate the British victory in Egypt : below, right, bellringers in Westminster Abbey. Since 
June 1940 the bells of the land had been silent— their voice reserved for a signal of enemy 
invasion ; soldiers inspected them and kept them in working order : below, left, overhauling 
tells hung in a churchyard, in a case where there was no belfry 
/‘/r)'o«. .-\ prf.-s^ fi p P 
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gS BRITIUN AFTER THREE YEARS AT WAR gS 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MAN POWER 


MEN AND WOMEN REGISTERED FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


4,010,000 NONE t, 000, 000 },7SO,000 
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INCREASE IN BRITISH WAR PRODUCTION 
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RATIONING IN BRITAIN TODAY 
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BRITONS PAY HEAVILY FOR THE WAR 
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EXPENDITURE 

MILL OF $ 


ORO war 
EXPENDITURE 



RESTRICTION OF CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 



BOMBS ON GREAT BRITAIN 




WOUNDED 


KILLED 

WOUNDED 





war damage through enemy bombings 


KTWEEN SEfT , I4J4, ANO MAECM, 1442 

^iB 

ONE out of five houses WERE DAMAGED OR DESTROYED 


EXPLAINING BIUTAIN’S THREE-YEAR WAR EFFORT TO AMERICA 

This p.ctonal chart was issued for distribution m the United States, to show at a glance some of Bntain s sacrifices 
and achievements. The official exchange rate at the time was 4/ rod per U.S. dollar, but if the rat> is taken at <:/ 
It will enable a near enough approximation to be made to the American figures shown. Thus the figure for tax« 
per head increased from *33 5, , in .938-39 to $7. £,7 ,5s.,, in 194.-42. The growth of war production is 

indicated by percentages of the earlier outputs, since actual figures cannot be disclosed 
Ihayram tJiruH hy Ihr .tfir.i.fry of Injormat on 
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‘A WORLD FOUNDED ON COMMON JUSTICE AND FAIR PLAY’ 

This was the kind of post-war world, said Field-Marshal Smuts, which the Allies intended to build, not one founded on 
^hhcal shibboleths. Standing beneath a statue of the great Queen Elizabeth, he is seen addressing Members of both 
Houses of Parliament on October 21, 1942. Behind the Field-Marshal sits Mr. Lloyd George. Chairman of the meeting ; 
on the right are Mr, Winston Churchill and Lord Simon 
Photo, Keystone 
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leader as a man of “ inexhaustible 
courage and will-power, a man direct 
and even blunt in speech ... of a 
deep, cool wisdom and complete absence 
of illusions of any kind. I believe I 
made him feel that we were good and 
faithful comrades in this war. . . .” 

On his way back from Moscow the 
Premier stayed another week in the 
Middle East, conferring in Cairo with 
Generals Auchinleck and Alexander and 
other military chiefs. He also stopped 
at Teheran both going and returning, 
and had interviews with the Shah of 
Persia ; and he met the King and 
Prime Minister of Egypt. He arrived 
back in London on August 24, making 
the journey in the same Liberator 
bomber in which he had flown to Russia. 



While in Egypt Mr. Churchill took 
the opportunity of seeing for himself the 
state of the Eighth (or Desert) Army, 
which, he had reason to suppose before 
he left London, “ was not entirely 
satisfactory.” As a result he effected a 
change in the command : on August 18 
it was announced that General Sir 
H. R. L. G. Alexander had been 
appointed to succeed General Sir C. 
Auchinleck as C.-in-C. Middle East, 
and that Lt.-Gen. B. L. Montgomery 
had succeeded General Ritchie in the 
command of the Eighth Army. At the 
same time Persia and Iraq were detached 
from the Middle East Command and 
made into a new and separate command 
around the 10th Army, based on Basra 
and Baghdad. 

In his review of the war situation in 
the House of Commons on September 8 
Mr. Churchill declared his satisfaction 
with the new combination of General 
Alexander, “ fresh from his brilliant 
uphill campaign in Burma,” and General 
Montgomery, ” one of our most accom- 
plished soldiers.” As for the displaced 
General Auchinleck, he w'as “ an officer 
of the greatest distinction and of a 
character of singular elevation ” ; and 
though “ he is at present, at his own 


request, gone on leave, it is my hope 
that his services may be available 
later on in the war.” 

As the Premier said, the spirit of 
the British and Imperial troops W’as 
admirable, but though it was the uni- 
versal conviction among officers and 
men that they could beat the Germans, 
man to man and face to face, this wa.s 
coupled with a sense of 
being baffled and of not 
understanding why so 
many misfortunes had 
fallen on the .4rmy. The changes in 
the command and the quantities of 
new weapons and supplies that had 
flowed into Egyjit from Britain and 
America gave the Premier confidence 
in the Eighth Army’s ability to main- 
tain the successful defence of Egypt, 
and he had been strengthened in 
that view by the results of the heavy 
fighting of the previous week, when 
Rommel’s offensive against the Alamein 
positions had been brought to a 
stamLstill. 

When he met Field-Marshal Smuts in 
Cairo the Prime Minister jirevailed upon 
him to visit Britain on his way home. 
On October 21, a week after his arrival 
in Britain, the veteran statesman and 


NA’nON’S FOOD DRIVE SPEEDED UP 
With food subsidies amounting to £117,000,000 a year, and extended rationing, the Government 
urged farmers to put all available land under crop cultivation. The appeal met with a whole- 
hearted response, and ploughing by day and night became a feature of the countryside in the 
autumn of 1942. Below, masked lamps enabled the tractor crews to carry on during darkness. 
Left, Lord Woolton, Food Minister, sees a minor ibut very welcome) result of the food drive, 
and congratulates a smiling Land Army girl on the onion crop. 

Phot 09 t Topiral and L.K .A . 
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soldier addressed the Lords and 
Commons in joint session. Much of 
his speech was devoted to a eulogv 
of Britain, the enemy of his youth. 

“ Hilt tor tliU cf)iiiitry,” h** .“saitl, the 
starul it made from onward, its ini- 

measnrattle exertiorus since aiul up to no« , 
it.s toil .irul sueat, its hlt)od and tear^. tla-' 
World ot ours mi^ht have hern lo->t tor a 
thousand and anotlier <liirk a^»> rnij'ht 

have .s«dtled liown on the spirit f>f in<in.” 

Then, after ,i masterly analysis of 
Hitler's aims and devilish acliievements, 
the Field-.Marsh.il declared th.lt : 

\t hottorn tins vv.ir is a new cru-sade, a 
new hiilit to the di-atli for riK'hfs and 

hhelt le*.. Illni ter ttle pt rseri.ll lltealN ef man’-' 
elhie.il anti -.pintiial hie. 'I'n the X.a/i 
fanatnism we eppese this enisaihra; spml. 
» tin h will net site, it tie t lie sw enl till N.l /uieill 
anil .ill its will ks h.i\e hern pin-l,'eii freni this 
l.iir weilil. .\nil in that s[iirit the Cniteit 
Natiens will inareh terw.inl to \ ictnry ami 
le the werM whieh will felliiw that vietery.’’ 

On the occasion of the openmi; of a 
new sesspiii of 1‘arlianient. on Nov- 
enilier II. IIH'J. a few davs after the 
successful landings in North .\fnca, Mr. 
(’hnrcltill eave a ftirthcr review of the 
war. He rejilied in .spirited fashion to 
the cliunotir for a Second Front, stress- 
ing the complete nnilerstamlinp between 
Britain and Utissia that had been con- 
.solidated liy lus Augu.st visit, and 
reviewing the very material a.ssi.stance 
that had already been afforded to the 
Soviet Cnioii. Then followed an account 
of the preparations for Montgomery's 
great stroke at Alanioin in October. 

" Ib^vpt is now clonr of the cnoniy,** ho 
Went on : wc* nro .'ulvnncinkr into (’v roniuoa. 



SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K-C.B. 

Scholar arvd social reformer, he was the 
author of a Social Security Plan which 
aroused the widest mtrr^st. With its key- 
note of ‘ Freedom from Want,' the Berendgc 
Report (summanred in page 23691 outlined a 
social insurance scheme to cover unemploy- 
ment, ill-heaJth and disability, family allow- 
ances, and old-age pensions 
Photo. Tofordl 


The speed of advance of our pursuing troops 
exceeds anything yet seen in the ebbs and 
Hi>ws of the Libyan battlefield. . . . 

Taken by itself the Battle of Egypt is an 
historic British victory, and in order to 
tel<‘brate it directions are being given to 
ring the bells throughout the land next 
Sunday morning, and I should think that 
many who will li'.ten to their peals will have 
tliaiikfiil heartt^.” 

Ne.xt. the Prime Minister made a 
brief reference to the North African 
operations .so recently launched. “ These 
reiiiarkiible transactions,” he might well 
remark, have already been highly 
beneficial to our interest and to our 
( MU'C.” But *■ we are entitled to rejoice 
iiiilv on the condition that we do not 
rel.ix ” ; and in conclusion he quoted 
M alt M int man’s lines : 

Nuvv und«*r^taiid we welL 
rt is provtdrd in the et,sence of things 
1‘Iiat. from any fruition of success, no matter 
what. 

Sliall ( iiine forth something to make a greater 
Mnigule necessary. 

M illie our British soldiers continued 
to hold Rommel in Egypt, barring the 
way to that magnificent prize, their 
" mate.s ” at home performed prodigies 
of production. Probably not only the 
Amencaas, to whom he primarily ad- 
dre.ssed liimself, were surprised at the 
facts and figures given in a broadcast 
by Mr. Lyttelton, Minister of Production, 
on August 27. Although Britain’s 
population was only a third of America’s, 
said Mr. Lyttelton, her work and 
production were at least equal to 
tho.se of America. Indeed, head for 
head. Britain had produced in the first 
<|uartor of 1942 nearly 2J times the 
volume of army munitions and about 
twice the weight of combat aircraft, and, 
in spite of the increased growth of 
.Vmerican output, Britain was still ahead 
in the second quarter. And this not- 
with>tandmg difiictilties not e.xperienced 
111 America— constant air attacks neces- 
sitating the dispersal of industries, the 
black-out, and bomb damage. Fifty- 
five out of every hundred occupied 
men and women — the equivalent of 
(0 millions in the States — were directly 
workmi: for the Government, in the 
forces or in factories or elsewhere ; and 
nearly all the rest were doing work 
which was essential to the war effort. 

A few weeks later Mr. Herbert 
Morrison embarked on a series of 
speeches in which he endeavoured to do 
justice to the pre.sent achievement as 
well as to sketch the outlines of a new 
and better world of tomorrow. “ M’e 
need not apologize to anyone for our 
three years’ part in the war,” he told 
his con.stituent3 at Hackney on 
October 30 : and two days later, at 
Cardiff, he drew a striking picture of 
Britain at war, “■ for the enlightenment 
of our friends and ourselves.” Our 



NEW CABINET POST 

Political problems in French North Africa 
made it necessary for the British Govern' 
ment to keep in dose personal touch with 
the swiftly changing situation. On December 
31, 1942, Mr. Harold Macmillan, Colonial 
Under-Secretary, became Resident Minister 
at Allied Headquarters, North-West Africa. 

Photo, Sport cf? General 

productive effort at home, he said, in 
its combination of intense energy with 
the highest order of technical skill wa- 
one of the greatest achievements in 
history. This small country with its 
45 million people had achieved a war 
output which stood in the front rank of 
productive achievements on either side. 

Its output per head was greater than 
that of any country in the world, enem} 
or ally. We welcomed with enthusiasm 
the tremendous output of America s 
shipbuilding industry, but it was still 
true that Britain’s shipbuilding workers 
had an output twice as Nation 
great a head as those of geared to 
any other country. And 
Britain had not yet 
reached her peak. True, she wa.s near the 
limit of her resources of man-power, but 
improvements in the organization an 
allocation of those resources were leiming 
to the setting up of fresh records. Thus 
in September they had produced .six ton? 
of aircraft for every five tons in Augu.?t. 

How tremendous had been Britain s 
achievement was revealed by Mr. Bevin 
on July 30 : of the 33 million people 
between 14 and 65, 23,500,000 were on 
full-time national work. In addition, 
there was a host of voluntary worker?, 
leaving fewer than 3 millions, which in 
eluded children, the sick, and the age • 
In June the total of women registered 
was brought up to nearly 8 miUions. In 
August Mr. Morrison announced that 
women between 20 and 45 were to e 
made liable for compulsory firegua 
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LONDON SCENE, 1942 
By the second half of 1942 Britain 
had got down to a rigid war economy, 
since the need for gearing the whole 
country to the war effort had at last 
been realized. The urgent appeals to 
save fuel, petrol and rubber led to 
drastic restrictions on travel facilities. 
London bus services were cut to a 
minimum after the peak periods 

(1) Buses parked on the Embankment 

awaiting the evening rush, and 

(3) a notice suspending the Green 
Line coaches ‘ for the duration.' 

(2) One of the huge coal dumps 

established in London parks during 
the winter to meet possible distribu- 
tion difficulties (4) Another familiar 
sign was that denoting a public 

gas-cleansing station— in case Hitler 
decided to use gas. Appeals for a 
Second Front in the West grew as 
the Germans neared Moscow ; 

(5) a Communist Party poster 
Photos, Sport <k Oeneral ; Planet News ; 
Topical; ** New York Times" Photos 
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UTILITY GOODS FOR THE 
HOME 

War*time concentration of industry and 
unavoidable limitation of manufactures 
caused a dearth of household goods. To 
remedy this, ' utility ’ pottery (teapot and 
beakers abovc^ and enamelware were made 
under Government control and introduced 
in July 1942. A combined saucepan-kettle 
IS seen at nght. 

C'Uirff.'iy nf Joifuih \yef{(TWO<ifl and 
<{* Gfneml 

dutv in arfiis where compulsion for 
men was alreaily in force — yet another 
indication of the increasing part played 
hv women in the nation's war effort. 
On Oetols'r ' 2'2 a Roval Proclamation 
e.xtended the liability for call-up (for the 
Services) to men who had reached the 
ace of IS by the previous day. although 
the minimum ace for overseas service 
was kept at 10. In December 1012 the 
reoistration aye for men was reduced to 
17 vears and S months. 'O as to facilitate 
the call-up of men as soon as they should 
reach the aye of 18. 

But. all the same, there were some 
blots on the industrial escurchcon. 
Fiyiires released in the ne.xt year showed 
that diiriny 1012 more workiny davs 
were lost throuyh industrial disputes 
than in any of the four preceding years ; 
altogether 1.5.3< i.tHtt) working days were 
lost to the national war effort, involving 



hlO.OOO workers directly and a further 
ln7,(XK) indirectly. By far the most of 
these disputes were over wage questions, 
though quite a number had relation 
to the employment of particular classes 
or persons. 

Tlien there was the chronic insuffi- 
ciency of coal production. “ We shall 
produce the coal the nation needs,” 
promised Mr. Will Lawther, in his 
presidential .speech at the Mineworkers’ 
Federation in July ; “ to do less we 
cannot — it would be playing Hitler’s 
game. . . .” Yet in Angu.st the 

Feilcration, after hearing a Government 
statement on the very unsatisfactory 
coal situation, sent an appeal to each 
mine to make a .supreme effort to 
incre.ase production immecbately, since 
in the event of a falling-off in the 
output of .ship.s, plane.s, tanks, etc., 
because of want of coal, the indu.strv 
might well be charged with “ criminal 
neglect ” in the country’.s hour of peril. 
A .system of bonus payments for miners 
was introduced during the autumn, and 
the public were e.xhorted at the same 
time to exercise the utnio.st care in the 
use of fuel. 

■■ The Battle of Fuel i.s on ' ” pro- 
claimed advertisements in every news- 
paper; and householders were conjured 
to study little diagram.^ from which 
their ” Fuel Targets ” might be 
deduced. Every individual wa,s entitled 
to usC w'ith a good couscience a personal 
allowance of l.> •' Fuel Units,” whether 
of coal, gas, electricity or paraffin ; 
and in addition an allowance dependent 
on the situation of his premises — in 


the North, Midlands, or South. Critic- 
i.sm of the scheme was loud and long, 
and in particular the Fuel Ministry was 
charged with ignorance of the fact that 
in England the isotherms tended to range 
from \ve.st to east, not north to south. 
On the whole, however, the scheme was 
welcomed as an effort to improve a 
steadily wwsening situation. 


Fall In 
Coal 
Output 


But Major Lloyd George, Minister of 
Fuel and Power, told the House of 
Commons in October that during the 
preceding five months British coal pro- 
duction was running at the 
rate of 200 million tons 
annually, as compared 
with 230 million tons in 
the year ending with Dunkirk and 227 
millions in 1938. What with the falling 
production and the greatly increa.sed 
consumption, there was a gap of .some 11 
million tons ; and the Minister’s critic.s 
considered him far too optimistic in 
thinking that this might be filled by 
a joint effort of miners and public. 
Absenteeism, it was generally believed, 
was rife in the coalfields, though the 
reasons for it were often better than sup- 
posed. 

The miners, for their part, alleged 
that the real trouble was their lack of 
numbers ; so many of the younger and 
most vigorous men had been drafted to 
the Forces that it was impossible for an 
ageing body of workers to maintain their 


RA’nONlNG OF SWEETS 

Chocolates and sweets were rationed as 
from July 26, 1942, the amount being fixed 
first at 2 02. a head per week. Four weeks 
later — on August 23 — the ration was in- 
creased to 3 02., at which amount it 
remained. For this purpose a ‘Personal 
Ration Book * was issued, one ade of which 
is shown here. D coupons were worth i 02. ; 


E coupons were valid for 2 oz. 
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BUILDERS' FLYING SQUAD FOR WAR CONTRACTS 

In order to speed up construction of new factories or hostels for war workers, a Ministry of 
Works Flying Squad went first to the scene to clear the ground, make roads, and put up temporary 
buildings to house the contractors* men, who could then start from scratch. Above are dormitory 
huts erected by the squad ; they themselves were accommodated in Ministry of Works vans 
(seen in the foreground). }*h<>io. Topical 


production. Some 9,000 miners had been 
temporarily returned to the pits from the 
Forces, said the Minister on September 8 ; 
and a little later men under 25 at regis- 
tration were given the right to “ opt ” for 
mining. WTiatever the reason for the 
fall-oS, the situation grew worse instead 
of better ; and on October 31 some 
3,000 representatives of the mining 
industry — including one from each of the 
1,300 pits in the coxmtry — were called 
to London to hear a special appeal by 
the Prime Minister, supported by Major 
Lloyd George and Field-Marshal Smuts. 
The Premier, it was revealed months 
later, when his speech was published, 
was exceedingly frank, and his revela- 
tions and appeal must have had a 
powerful effect . 


In spite of the terrific upheaval 
caused by the industrial mobilization, 
in spite of the black-out, rationing and 
the rest, the nation’s health continued 
to be excellent. Indeed, said Mr. 
Ernest Brown, the Minister of Health, 
it was in many ways better after 1,000 
days of war than in peacetime. There 
were only two black spots : the steady 
diminution in tuberculosis had been 
interrupted by wartime conditions — 
the black-out, over-crowding and cessa- 
tion of house-building ; and venereal 
disease, though it h^ increased less 
than during the 
last war, was 
growing fast. 

So serious was 
the latter trouble 
that on November 
11, 1942, a new 
Defence Kegula- 
tion (33B) was 
announced, em- 
powering Medical 
OlScers of Health 
to require the 
attendance for 
treatment of all 
persons believed 
to be suffering 
from V.D. and 
who were refusing 
to attend volun- 
tarily. Henceforth 
such persoiLs were 
required to attend 
the clinic, etc.. 


until cured, failure to do so involving 
penalties up to three months' imprison- 
ment or £100 fine, or both. The 
regulation was hotly assailed in Parlia- 
ment and outside, but in view of the 
seiiousness of the menace to the 
nation’s health, it was sustained. 

Some impressive figures concerning 
the financial side of the war were given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when moving a Vote of Credit for 
another £1,000,000,000 in the House of 
Commons on September 9. This made 
a total of £11,050,000,000 since the 
beginning of the war. In recent weeks, 
said Sir Kingsley Wood, the national 
expenditure had averaged £12,2.50,000 
a day — £10,250,000 on the fighting and 
supply services and £2,000,000 on other 
miscellaneous war services. It was a 
striking fact that there had been no 
tiring or hesitation in the great sacri- 
fices the people were making to meet as 
much as possible of this huge expen- 
diture by taxation ; in 1940-41 we had 
financed by taxation 35 per cent of the 
total Budget ; that year (1942) they 
would finance 45 per cent in that way, 
and 40 per cent of the national income 
would go in taxation. 

Another financial detail, disclosed 
this time by Lord Woolton, Minister of 
Food, on July 14, was that the cost of 
the food subsidies had been running 
at the rate of £127,000,000 a year, 
after allowing £10,000,(XX) for profits 
on certain non-subsidized commodities. 


AMERICA SUPPLIES ‘INVASION’ ENGINES 
From American locomotive works powerful * utility ' engines were sent 
to supplement those built by British railways, their ultimate destination 
being the Continent. Designed for use on both British and Continental 
systems, they were sturdy engines, and a material help in trans- 
porting Britain’s enormous wartime traffic. 

Photo, K€y‘!tone 
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BRITISH WAR PRODUCTION GETS INTO ITS STRIDE 

New efforts to speed up the supply of war material in 1942 met with amazing success Britain’s 
hgures soaring even above those of America. There was a notable spurt m aircraft output 

Sir Stafford Cripps, appointed Minister of Aircraft 
Production on Novemb« 22, and here seen addressing workers. The aircraft industry was 
closely challenged by the armament factories, among the special concerns of which was the 
new 6-pounder gun, which proved its worth in Libya, both in tanks and in field batteries It 
had a 2-in. calibre and a high firing rate, outranging the Germans’ 3-in. gun. Below testing 
the breech mechanism of the 6-pounder. (See also illus.. pp. 2228-2229.1 

f'hotn<i, ('rutrul 



The principal food'tufe subsidized and 
the amount in million £ were : flour, 
bread, oatmeal, and animal feeding 
stufls,40; meat, 23; potatoe.s. 20; sugar, 
13; milk, 2; national milk scheme, etc., 
18; eggs, 11; tea, 3 ; milk products, 
bacon and ham, carrots, and other small 


items, I. On July 1 the cost of living 
figure was 100 per cent— 60 per cent for 
food alone— above the 1914 level ; at the 
end of the year 1942 the figures were 99 
anil 6t re,spectively above the 1914 level. 

Some change.s on the “ food front ” 
may be noted. New and simplified 
2368 


ration books came into use ac the end 
of July ; it was found that the 
total points ” had been reduced from 
24 to 20 per rationing period, and syrup 
and treacle, hitherto in the preserve 
ration, were now included in the points 
scheme. The cheese ration was tempor- 
arily doubled to half-a-pound per head 
(“ heavy ” workers, one pound). At the 
same time, the chocolate and sweets 
ration, available on personal rations 
books, was fixed at the outset at 2 oz. 
per week per head ; in August it was 
increased to 3 oz. The tea ration for 
“ under-fives ” was abolished on July 27. 
All schools, and not the State-aided ones 
only, were brought within the school milk 
■scheme on August 1. From August 23 
biscuits were “ put on points.” The 
range of “ fancy cakes ” was restricted, 
eclairs prohibited, and the amount of 
sugar and fats released for cake-making 
severely reduced. 


Utility 
Furniture 
& Clothing 


Among other domestic changes were 
the official relaxation, with a view to con- 
.serving rubber, of the enjoinder to carry 
gas masks by day; the 
introduction of “utility” 
furniture (to be made 
available on January 1, 

1943), pottery, cooking utensils, suit- 
cases, umbrellas, cutlery and household 
textiles — announced by Mr.Dalton, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, on July 3 ; 
the decifsion not to evacuate any more 
London schoolchildren after November ; 
the withdrawal as from October 5 of 
all cheap day and pleasure excursion 
railway tickets, and from September 30 
the withdrawal of the London Passenger 
Transport Board’s Green Line coaches ; 
the rationalization of milk deliveries and 


the increasing concentration of indus- 
tries. The proposal to centre the hat- 
making industry in the North evoked 
a storm of opposition from Luton, to 
which the Clothing Control had to bow. 

Of the Cabinet changes during the 
period under review, perhaps the most 
noteworthy was the departure from the 
War Cabinet of Sir Stafford Cripps and 
his appointment as Minister of Ajrcraft 
Production. The same announcement 
from Downing Street, on November 22, 
stated that Viscount Cranborne took 
Sir Stafford’s place as Lord Privy Seal 
and was succeeded at the Colonial 
Office by Colonel Stanley. Colonel J. J. 
Llewellin became Minister Resident in 
Washington for Supply. Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ place as Leader of the House of 
Commons was taken by Mr. Anthony 
Eden, who remained Foreign Secretary. 
At the end of the year further appoint- 
ments were announced ; Sir l^Iiam 
Jowitt, K.C., Minister without Portfolio ; 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister-Designate 
for Town and Country Planning ; 
Captain H. F. C. Cruikshank, Postmaster- 


General ; Mr. Harold Macmillan, Minis- 
ter Resident at Allied H.Q. in N.W. 
Africa ; and Lord CLerwell, F.R.S., 
Paymaster-General. 

For the purpose of record it may be 
stated that at the end of 1942 Britain’s 
War Cabinet was composed of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister, First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Minister of Defence ; 
Clement R. Attlee, Secretary of State for 
the Dominions and Deputy Prime 
Minister ; Viscount Cranborne, Lord 
Privy Seal ; Sir John Anderson, Lord 
President of the Council ; Anthony 
Jxien, Secretary of State for Foreign 
AfEairs and Leader of the House of 
Commons ; Oliver Lyttelton, Minister 
of Production ; Ernest Bevin, Minister 
of Labour and Minister of National 
Service ; Herbert Morrison, Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs, Minister for 
Home Security and Minister in Charge 
of Air Raid Precautions ; and Richard 
G. Casey, Minister of State (Middle East). 

Not the least important of the events 
of the closing year was the publication 
by H.M. Stationery Office of the 
100,000-word Report by Sir William 
Beveridge on Social Insurance and 
Alhed Services. Generally recognized 
as the greatest scheme of its kind since 
the launching of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
National Health Insurance scheme 30 
years earlier, it received a remarkably 
good press and became the topic of 
almost every conversation. 

In ita terms of reference, the inter- 
departmental committee of which Sir William 
Beveridge was appointed chairman was 
required by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, then 
(June 1941) Minister without Portfolio in 
charge of reconstruction problems, *‘to under- 
take, with special reference 

Beveridge to the inter-relation of the 
Report schemes, a survey of the 
existing national schemes 
®f social insurance and allied services, 
including workmen’s compensation, and to 
make recommendations.** 

A number of Civil Service experts con- 
stituted Sir William Beveridge’s Committee, 
but by arrangement the Report was prepared 
and signed by him as a personal contribution 
to the solution of some of the most pressing 
and important of modem problems. It took 
the form of a survey of the present petition 
of national insurance, accompanied by a 
Plan for Social Security — ^in Sir William’s 
own words, “ a scheme of social insurance 
against interruption and destruction of 
earning power and for special expenditure 
arising at birth, marriage or death.*’ The 
scheme embodied six fundaments principles : 
flat rate of subsistence benefit, irrespective 
of the amount of earnings ; flat rate of com- 
pidsory contribution, irrespective of means ; 
unification of administrative responsibility ; 
adequacy of benefit in amount and in time ; 
comprehensiveness, so as not to leave un- 
covered any risk so general or so uniform 
that social insurance could justly cover ; 
and classification, explained as meaning that 
the Plan must take account of the different 
^ays of life of different sections of the 
community (e.g., employees, housewives, old 
people, etc.). 


As an indication of the rates of benefit, a 
man with a not-gainfully-occupied Mife ” 
would receive 40s. per week as unemploy- 
ment, disability, or training benefit, or 
retirement pension. A single woman would 
receive 24s. per week in similar circum- 
stances, and a widow 36s. a week for 13 
weeks. Other benefits would include chil- 
dren’s allowances, maternity, marriage, and 
funeral grants. 

The Plan was based on three “ Assump- 
tions,” without which no satisfactory 
scheme of Social Insurance couhi be devised, 
viz. : (a) Children’s allowanct^i for children 
up to the age of 15 or, if in full-time educa- 
tion, up to the age of 16 ; (b) comprehensive 
health and rehabilitation services for preven- 
tion and cure of disca.se, and restoration of 
capacity for work, available to all members 
of the community ; and (c) maintenance of 
employment, that is to say, avoidance of ina.ss 
unomplovTnent. 

Physical want, disease, ignorance, squalor 
and idleness : these, said Sir Wm. Beveridge, 
were five giant evils that his I’lan for 
Social Security was designed to attack ; 
and the Plan was “ submitted by one wlio 
believes that in this supreme crisis tlie 
British people will not be found wanting, 
of courage and faith, and national unity, 
of material and spiritual power, to play their 
part in achieving both social security and 
the victory of justice among nations upon 
which security depends.” 

Two other contributions towards the 
planning of a new and better Britain 
were the report of the Committee on 
Land Utilization in Kural Areas, pre- 
sided over by Lord Justice Scott (Scott 
Report, August 15) ; and the final 
report of the Uthwatt Committee on 
Compensation and Betterment, pub- 
lished a month later. {See Historic 
Documents, pp. 2370-71.) 

Although German air raids continued, 
1942 showed a steady reduction in the 
number of casualties and in the damage 
done. In July Birmingham, Norwich, 
and a number of other places were 
attacked, and the casualties amounted 
to nearly 1,300. By October Hull had 
had over 70 raids and nearly 800 
“ alerts.” On October 31 Canterbury 
was subjected in daylight to its heaviest 
raid since the Battle of Britain. For 
the year as a whole the casualties 
were 3,221 killed and 4,149 so seriously 
injured as to be detained in hospital. 

On November 10 Mr. Brown, Minister 
of Health, stated that just over 2,750,000 
houses in England and Wales had been 
damaged by bombs since the outbreak 
of war — more than one in five of all the 
houses in the country. But a great 
number of these had been only slightly 
damaged, and 2,500,000 had been 
repaired by the local authorities and 
were again in occupation. Of the 
balance of 250,000 fewer than 150,000 
had been tom down and not repaired, 
while nearly all the remaining 100,000 
had received first-aid repairs but were 
not yet occupied. Moreover, against 
this loss of 150,000 or so, some 135,000 
new houses which were in course of 


construction at the outbreak of war had 
now been completed and brought into 
use. So the net loss was only about 
15,000 houses. 

On Christmas Day, 1942, the King 
broadcast a message to the Empire, one 
couched in a tone of firm confidence 


about the future, justifi- 
able enough in the light 
of recent victories won 
bv the armies of the 


King’s 
Message of 
Confidence 


United Nations. Tasks perhaps Inarder 
than those already accomplished lay 
ahead, but “ we face these with confi- 


dence ; for today we stand together, no 
longer alone, no longer ill-armed, but 
just as resolute as in the darkest hours 
to do our duty whatever comes.” On 


the sea, on land and in the air, w-ent on 
the King, and m civil life at home, a 
pattern of elTort and mutual service was 
being traced; and he quoted the story 
told by Abraham Lincoln of a boy who 
was carrying an even smaller child up a 
hill. Asked whether the heavy burden 
was not too much for him, the boy 
answered : “ It’s not a burden : it’s my 
brother ! ” “ So (concluded his Majesty) 
let us welcome the future in a spirit of 
brotherhood, and thus make a world 


in which, please God, all may dwell 
together in justice and in peace.” 


I , 



CANTERBURY BOMBED AGAIN 
More than 50 German fighter-bombers raided 
Canterbury in daylight on October 31, 1942 
— the heaviest raid the city had suffered. 
Thirteen enemy aircraft were brought 
down. Seen here is wreckage of the 
Canon’s House, close to the Cathedral. 
Many of Canterbury’s ancient buildings had 
already been badly hit in the raid of May 
30-31. (See illus. in page 2122 and facing 
page 2114.) 

Phnfo. PlanPt Snrt 
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BARLOW, SCOTf, UTHWATT: PLANS FOR POST-WAR BRITAIN 

Most vital and important of all the reconstruction problems that would face Britain 
after the War was that of the proper use and development of the country’s land, the 
material basis and foundation of the national life. Three Government-appointed 
inquiries were made into the question, each dealing with a particular aspect; and 
their Reports, known in common speech as Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt from the names 
of the respective Chairmen, are summarized here. 


HoYSr. n\ Tin; I M-.THIl«rTloN OF TIIK 

TuiM. I’nri i.xTinN' (('ind. dla.'t, January dl, l!>40). 

I N Us tornis of tfio (oiuniission, appointed in July 

lUd7 Hiul pr'“''id*d nviT t>y Sir .Mnntnptie Harlow, was 
rrquinsl Ui) to inquire into tlir caus*^ which have intlu* 

4 tin* pr»s«'nt K''<>>rraphi'’al di'.t ributiori <»f the indii.stnal 

population ot (inat Mritain arui the probable direction of 
an\ change in that distrduition in the future ; {h) to considrr 
what social, 4H'ononiic or strateffiral 4iisadvAiitai?«*s arise 
fnun th»* (’onc«‘nt rat ion of* industru's <»r of llu* industrial 
populat ion in lari?e tow ns or in f^art icular ari'as of ( he country ; 
and (<’) to roport what rmnslial rncasuri'S, if any, should lie 
takiTi in the national interis^t. 

Kirst it rexicwcd the Imrk^fnmnd. The seven chief indus- 
trial ar»*as (it n port^sl), reprt'scnting together hardy more 
than a (piarter of the country's area, contained in U>31 as 
much a.s per rent of the occupied t>opulation, and in 
lhd7 no I»«s.s than 71> per cent of the total number of persons 
insunsl against uneinploynient. I>uidon and the Home 
rountn*s, with alMiut a quartiT of the area of (»rcat Britain, 
contaiiusl ‘Jd per cent of tlie insureil population in 11>37, 
tlu* number of insiinMl persons increasing by 1.032,(MIO in 
the pi'nod 1P23-37. w bile in the same pcricHl the other principal 
industrial areas (with the exception of the West Mhllands) 
all lost ground relatively and in some cases absolutely, as 
judged by the number of insured persons in them. With 
the teehnol(»girnl development and the growth of economic 
nationalism the irnportanee of the heavy iruIustrU'S as pro- 
MdiTs of employment has declined, while at the same time 
tIuTe h.'ks been a rapi«l growth of new industries as a result 
of inventions and of the rise in the standard of living, which 
ha>e tended to establish themselves avS near as possible to 
the chief market for their products whirh, in the nature of 
things, li.us also offered the ailvantage <»f an ample supply 
of I.ibotir of all kinds. 

.Stu ll facts as tlu*se I*‘d to the conclusion that the disad- 
vantages in many, if iu>t in most, of the gre.it industrial 
concentrations, alike on the strategical, the social, and the 
economic side, ilo constitute serious handicaps and even in 
sonio respocts dangers to the nation s life and dcvelopment- 
It was unanimou.>ly derided that : 

National action is nece>s.ary. A C«'ntr,al Authority, 
n.itional in scope and character, i.s rcquiro<l. whose activities 
should he distinet from nn<l extend boyoiul those within 
the powers of anv existing CJovernment department. The 
objectiN^-s <»f national action should be: (<j) continued and 
further reil»'Ve|t»pment of corig«'>'te4i urban areas, where 
nect'ss.iry : (b) dtHM-ntraliz^ition or dispersal, both of indus- 


tries and industrial population, from such areas ; (c) encour- 
agement of a reasonable balance of industrial development 
throiigliout the various divisions or regions of Great Britain, 
coupled with appropriate diversification of industry in each 
<livision or n*gion throughout the country. The continued 
tirift of the imhistrial population to London and the Home 
bounties constitutes a social, economic and strategical 
problem whicli demands immediate attention. The Central 
Authority should examine forthwith and formulate the policy 
or plan to be .adopted in relation to decentralization or 
dispersal from congested urban areas in connexion with such 
issues as garden cities or garden suburbs, satellite towns, 
trailing instates, further development of existing small towns 
or regional centres, etc. — in nil cases provision being made 
for the r»‘quircments of industry and the social and amenity 
neeils of the communities, the avoidance of unnecessary 
competition, and the giving of due weight to strategical 
consiilerations. 

Without excluding private enterprise municipalities should 
he encouraged to undertake such development, if found 
desirable on a regional rather than on a municipal basis, 
and they should be assisted by Government funds, especially 
in the early years. All existing and future Planning 
.Schemes should be subject to the Central Authority’s in- 
spection with a view to possible modification. The Govern- 
ment should appoint a body of experts to examine the 
questions of compensation, betterment and development 
generally. [Out of this recommendation the Uthwatt 
Committee arose.] The Central Authority should study the 
location of industry with a view to anticipating cases where 
depression may occur in the future (e.g. the armament 
industries when normal peace conditions are definitely 
securoii), and encouraging before a depression crisis arises 
tlie development in such cn.ses of other industries or public 
undertakings. 

The majority of the Commission agreed finally to recom- 
memi that a new Xational Authority — the National Industrial 
Bo.ard — should be established by statute for the purpose of 
making research into, advising upon, and regulating the 
location of iiulustry. The Board .should be vested from 
the outset with powers to regul.Tte the establishment within 
I>ondon .sod tlio Home Counties of additional industrial 
undertakings ; and provision should be made for the extension 
of this power to other areas, by Order in Council. A Minority 
Report advocated the grant of these powers so far a.s the 
whole country is concerned to a Minister of Cabinet rank, 
who should be the head, not of a Board but of a specially 
created now Department of State. 


KKPORT OF LORD JUSTICE SCOTT’S COMMITTEE 


roMMITTFK ON I.AND UTTr.IZATT*! V IN' RtRAL AREAS (Cmd. 
r)37N. publi>lu'd Anciist 1.5, 

riliiK r«»nimitter. whf^o Chainnan was I/inl Justice Scott, 
w.as appointeii in October UHl by I^jrd Keith. Minister 
of Works and Huililings, with .a view to con.^idering the 
conditions which should govern building and other con- 
structional development in rountrx’ areas consistently with 
the maintenance of agnculture. and in particular the factors 
affectinc the location of industry', having reg.ard to economic 
operatif>n. part-time and sea.sonaI employment, the weU- 
heing of niral communities and the preservation of rural 
amenities. 

The Committee made the “ basic assumptions ” that Govern- 
ment policy inchules the establishment of a Central Planning 
Authority, the encouragement of industry and commerce, 
the maintenance of a prosperous .'igriculture. the resuscitation 
of village and countrx’ life, and the pn^orvation of amenities. 
They concluded that, if no Government action were taken. 


industry and the necessary bousing would continue to estab- 
lish itself on the peripheries of the great population centres, 
loading in particular to the still greater growth of London 
and Birmingham. But the drift of population to the towns 
can be countered by so improving housing and general living 
conditions, and so equalizing economic, social and educational 
opportunities in town and country that those who prefer 
country life will no longer find themselves and their, children 
at a permanent disadvantage. Though the countryside cannot 
l>e “ preserved,” the land of Britain should be both useful 
and beautiful — ideals which are in no sense incompatible. 

At the head of a list of “ positive proposals ” was put the 
improvement of rural housing. Electricity should be made 
avail.able throughout the countryside at prices no higher 
than in the town. Gas, too, should be extended to rural 
areas. Tied cottages should be reduced to the minimum. 
Every large village should have its main water supply, and 
farms *:houl«l have piped water. Every village should have 
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adequate playing-fields, and social centres of the village 
college type should be provided throughout the country. 
In the smaller villages there should be at least a village hall. 

There must be facility of access for all to the countryside, 
but this must not interfere with the proper use of iand in 
the national interest. The urban public, landowners and 
farmers, must be educated with a view to promoting mutual 
understanding. National Parks should be established under 
the appropriate Central Authority ; and also nature reserves 
and camps for motorists and cyclists of moderate means. 

As r^ards industry in rural areas : (a) the locations of the 
extractive and many heavy industries are determined by 
immutable physical conditions which may sometimes necessi- 
tate their coming to country areas, and planning should 
be directed towards details of site, buildings and disposal 
of waste ; (6) though many light industries are theoretically 
“ mobile ’* they are in practice tied to a limited choice of 
localities ; where they are brought into rural areas they 
should be located in existing or new small towns rather than 
in villages or the open countryside ; {c) rural trades and crafts 

REPORT OF MR. 
Expert Comititteb , on Compensation and Betterment; 
Final Report (Cmd. 6386, published September 10, 1042). 

A PPOINTED in January 1941 by Lord Reith, in response 
to a recommendation by the Barlow Commission, 
the Committee was required (first) to make an objective 
analysis of the subject of the payment of compensation and 
recovery of betterment in respect of public control of the 
use of land, and also of the subject of the payment of com- 
pensation on the public acquisition of land ; and (second) to 
advise what steps should be taken to prevent the work of 
reconstruction after the war from being prejudiced. 

The Committee was presided over by the Hon, Mr. Justice 
Uthwatt, and in July 1941 submitted an Interim Report. 

In the Final Report post-war reconstruction is viewed 
as the rebuilding of war-devastated areas combined with 
the complete reconstruction of areas that urgently need 
modernizing to meet present-day requirements. It is as.sumed 
that there will be national planning with a high degree of 
initiation and control by the Central Planning Authority, 
and that this national pla nning will be directed to ensuring 
that the best use is made of land with a view to securing 
economic efficiency for the community and well-being for 
the individual, and that it will be recognized that this involves 
the subordination to the public good of the personal interests 
and wishes of landowners. 

Undeveloped Land, i.e. rural land, or land that is not 
built on. To secure its utilization to the best advantage 
there must be a balanced allocation to the various uses, 
including (i) reservation for agriculture; (ii) preservation 
of open spaces, playing-fields, coastal areas, national parks, 
areas of scenic beauty, etc. ; (iii) requirements of transport — 
roads, railways, aerodromes ; (iv) requirements of defence ; 
(v) new building developments, including perhaps completely 
new centres of living. The most suitable land for the par- 
ticular purpose must be selected, irrespective of the existing 
values which may attach to individual parcels of land. This 
will involve sterilization from building of much land which, 
if unrestricted, would command a high price for development. 
Such action is practically impossible at present because of 
the liability placed on the local planning authority for com- 
pensating all the landowners concerned for deprivation of 
development value. 

Here two facts must be borne in mind, (i) Potential 
development value created by the expectation of future 
development is spread over many more areas than are 
actually required for development in the near future or are 
ever likely to be developed. It is a “ floating value,” whose 
place of settlement it is impossible to predict ; but it affects 
the compensation payable both on the public acquisition of 
undeveloped land and on the imposition of restrictions on the 
use of land, and plays a large part in the unwillingness of 
authorities to incur claims for compensation, (ii) Wisely 
imposed planning control does not diminish the total sum 
of land values, but merely redistributes them — i.e. it pves 
rise to ‘‘ shifting value.” 

If land with potential development value is purchased - 
by a local authority or is restricted against development. 


or hand nianutactur«3S should on the other hand be locates! 
in villages and should be encouraged. As a rule, industry 
should be encouraged first to make use of vacant or dtTclict 
sites in towns. The use of good agricultural land for building 
should be avoided whenever possible. 

[But a Minority Report by Professor S. R. Denniscjn ex- 
pressed the view that it .shouM not be accepttHl as a neci*ssary 
principle that construction in the countryside must be pre- 
vented in order to maintain agriculture or to preserve ameni- 
ties; the introduction of industry into the countrysi<b“, under 
effective planning control, could bo ot coitsiderable benefit to 
rural communities, and mhuo mca.sure of it should be 
encouraged. 1 

Although “ there is no magic in a specified number ot 
years . . . much that wo have recommended can and .should 
be completed within five years, and lu-nce it is suggested that 
a definite five-year plan be formulated.” This would bo 
dependent upon the pissing of the necessary legislation before 
the zero-hour of the plan, which should coincide with the 
cessation of hostilities. 

JUSTICR UTHWATT 

compensation has to be paid for indiviilual los.s of land values 
which have not in fact been destroyed but winch have* only 
shifted to other land. In addition, where the larul belongs 
to a number of owners, the aggn*gate of value's claimable 
by individual owners wlicn separately as.se.ssc<l, owing to the 
factor of “ floating value,” greatly exceeds tlie real Ios.s of 
the claimants taken as a group. On the otlu*r hand, better- 
ment cannot be collected to any substantial degree in n*spect 
of the shifted values? because it is impossible to .say with 
certainty whether, and to what extent, a given land value is 
attributable to a given cause. 

Developed Landy i.e. built-on land. Here the main require- 
meota are (i) widening of existing roaiis, elimination ot 
bottle-necks, etc. ; (li) provision of open spaces ; (lii) rebuilding 
of bombed area-s, slum and overcrowded areas, etc. ; (iv) 
rehousing of population displaced from rebuilt areas ; (v) 
provision of amenities and cultural facilities — schools, 
libraries, cinemas, etc. ; (vi) provision of industrial necc'ssitios 
— docks, offices, factory sites, etc. Interference with existing 
users and buildings is much greater than in the case of 
undeveloped land, and the financial cost of compensation 
may well be enormous, since acquisition in devclopeil areas 
involves payment not only for the land but for existing 
buildings which may have to be demolished and compensation 
to traders for disturbance to their bu.sinesses. 

In theory, compensation and betterment should balance 
each other. In practice they do not, and under the present 
system of land ownership it is not possible to devise any 
scheme for making them balance. If all the land in the 
country were in the ownership of a single person or body the 
necessity for paying compensation and collecting better- 
ment on account of shifts in value due to planning would 
disappear. But a policy of land nationalization is rejected 
because (i) it Is not one to be embarked upon lightly and 
would arouse keen political controversy ; (li) it would involve 
financial operations which, in the immediate post-war period, 
might be entirely out of the question ; and (iii ) it would involve 
the establishment of complicated administrative machinery. 

Short of immediate nationalization, the only solution 
of the compensation-betterment problem in regard to un- 
developed land is that the rights of development therein 
should be vested immediately in the State, on payment of fair 
compensation, such vesting to be secured by the imposition 
of a prohibition against development otherwise than with 
the consent of the State, accompanied by the grant of com- 
pulsory powers of acquiring the land itself when wanted. 
As regards developed land its piecemeal transfer to public 
ownership, as and when required for planning and other 
purposes, would be less cumbersome a task than that 
involved in immediate wholesale nationalization. Powers of 
purchase, much wider and simpler in operation than under 
existing legislation, should be conferred on public authorities. 

A periodic levy should be imposed on increases in annual 
site value, with the object of securing such betterment for 
the community as and when it is realized, enjoyed or realizable. 

(A number of subsidiary recommendations explain and 
amplify the above.] 
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Cbapter 240 

AIR WAR IN NORTH AFRICA AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, JULY TO DECEMBER, 1942 

British air-land siratef’y in the last vital phase of the Libyan campaign took 
a new turn when the Allied Air Force became in effect an ‘ Army of the Air,’ 
with fighter planes leaping ahead of our attacking ground forces. Air tactics 
in this and the Mediterranean theatre of the war are described by Captain 
.\orman .Macmillan, .M.C., A.F.C., who in Chapter 254 reviews air 
operations in Western Europe and the Far East during the same period 


F i>f: till' Hdv.il Air Forii' ;uiil tJif iiir 
fiirci's iillicd with it till' stM'oiiil 
(lalf of 1!*12 was an (‘xtrornclv’ 
iniportatit period of the war. In Xortfi 
.\friea t he old method of air rooperatiun 
with tlie army in the field wa.s endiii", 
and tlie new rnetliod of the eomhined 
operation.s of a well-knit land and air 
foree had been entered upon. Tactical 
and .strateeic air foree.s were .separated 
iindi'r ddlerent eomniander.s, but both 
operaterl under the senior direction of 
an Air Chief Marshal aetinf; in the 
closest eollahoration with and eonforrn- 
ini; to the requirements of the .Vrmv 
Commaniler. For the Air F’oree and 
for the Army this was a new eoneeption 
of thinits, hut it was the direct result 
of the existence of a separ.ate third 


Service of the Air, and this alone could 
have made it po.'silde. Most a.stonish- 
iti" results were to follow — a serie.s of 
military victories which surpas.sefl any 
ever achieved h 3 ’ the efforts of the army- 
tied Luftwaffe of German V. 

The midsummer of 1012 appeared 
depressini; enough after the destruction 
of Britain's armoured forces at Acroma 
and Sidi Rezefth (xer Chapter 224) by 
Uommers concentrated gums, followed 
by retreat, the swift fall of Tobruk, and 
then the flight (for it wa.s nothing el.se) 
back to El Alamein, some 80 miles 
west of Alexandria. The .speed of the 
Eighth .Armv’s withdrawal .saved it 
from complete disaster. RommeT.s men, 
following along the de.sert trail envel- 
oped in du.st, fell asleep and some even 


MR. CHURCHILL WITH S.A.A.F. GROUND CREWS 

Much sprAHg from the British Premier's two visits to the Middle East in August 1942 — on the 
way to Moscow and again on his return from Russia. He held momentous conferences in 
Cairo, visited the Army and Air Force at forward headquarters, and everywhere gave a message 
of courage and insp. ration Here Mr. Churchill is seen bidding farewell to ground crews of 
the South African Air Force in the desert. I'hotn. Rntuh Offiaat : Croirn Copi/rxfhl 



fell off their lorries as they slept. The 
German Afrika Korps'was in no con- 
dition to fight when it reached the 
bottle-neck between the Qattara Depres- 
sion and the sea. There it halted, a 
concentrated army, and an ideal target 
for air attack — a situation of which the 
R.A.F. was swift to take advantage. 
The tired German troops were shot up 
by day from the air and bombed by 
night. They got no rest. 

That retreat was a salutary lesson, a 
bitter pill which contained an adequate 
dose of military medicine. The advance 
of the Eighth Army into Cyrenaica in 
the spring of 1942 was accompanied by 
numerical air superiority, yet it had 
failed. If air power were the key to 
victory in the field, clearly numerical 
air superiority alone was insufficient. 
AVhat wa.s the answer ? 


Premier 
Visits 
8th Army 


Mr. Churchill, who was in 'Washington 
consulting with President Roosevelt, 
hurried home by air and reached London 
on June 27, when the 
Germans were already 
east of Mersa Matruh. 

Soon afterwards he flew 
to E,"ypt, in a Liberator, by wav of 
West Africa and Khartoum. There he 
went everywhere, saw everything, 
consulted the men on the spot. In 
the heat of the Egyptian midsummer 
he made a heroic figure, clad in a 
tropical white suit and white topee, 
with the inevitable cigar in mouth and 
a large elephant’s-tail fly -whisk in 
his hand. The news-reels showed him 
lunching in a marquee housing an R.A.F. 
officers’ mes.s, sitting in the garden with 
the child of the Briti.sh Ambas.sador to 
Egypt (Sir Miles Lampsou), visiting the 
fighting troops, inspecting the Qattara 
Depre.s.sion, regarding everything with 
critical eyes. (See illus., p. 2238.) 

General Sir Claude Aucbinleck gave 
place to General Sir H. R. L. G, Alex- 
ander a.s C.-in-C. Middle East, while 
in.steail of General Ritchie (superseded 
III June) Lieut. -General B. L. Alont- 
Efomcry was now Commander of the 
Eighth Army. Admiral Sir A. Cunning- 
ham remained Naval C.-in-C., and Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder Air C.-in-C., 
with Air A’ice-AIarshal Coningham 
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ADVENT OF THE ‘TANK-BUSTER’ 

One counter-measure adopted against tanks in the Libyan Battles of 1942 was the use ol the 
Hurricane iiD, a special version of the famous fighter, fitted with two large-calibre guns, one 
beneath each wing, as seen here. More or less oflSdally, these aircraft were known as 
‘tank-busters,’ but the squadrons called them ‘tin-openers.’ The 40-mm. guns were 
capable of automatic or single-shot fire, and weighed only 320 lb. each 
PhotOt British Official : Crown Copyntjbt 


Malta 

Supply 

Problem 


still in command of the Tactical 
Air Force, and Air Vice-Marshal Slatter 
in command of the Strategic Air Force 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. There 
began another race to determine which 
of the opposing armies would strike the 
first blow. 

Rommel was close to the Nile delta 
and the Nile VaUejr, but his supply line 
was long, and the last part of it, running 
over the desert coastal road and railway, 
was singularly suitable for air attack. 

Aircraft of the R.A.F., 
now pushed far into the 
basin of the eastern 
Mediterranean, found it 
difl&cult to interfere with enemy ships 
crossing the Sicilian Channel from Italy 
to North Africa, but they were at least 
well able to bomb and blast the nearer 
ports — Bardia, Tobruk, and Benghazi — 
and the toll of ships sunk within those 
harbours steadily rose. Malta, isolated 
once more, played a valiant part in the 
attacks on Axis shipping convoys 
crossing the central Mediterranean. In 
order to do this Malta had to receive 
material and food from outside. lu 
June two convoys had set out for the 
island, one steaming west and the other 
cast. A great air-sea action developed. 
Beaufighters from Malta, American- 


manned Liberators from North Africa, 
carrier-borne fighters and torpedo- 
bombers joined in the four-day struggle. 
The convoy from Gibraltar reached 
Malta. That from Alexandria failed to 
get beyond Tobruk. Ships were sunk 
and aircraft lost on both sides, but the 
stores that reached Malta were to prove 
a useful asset when, a fortnight later, 
the Eighth Army was back at El 
Alameiu. 

In July 1942 Rommel possessed 
strategic air superiority over the central 
Mediterranean, while the Eighth Army 
possessed tactical superiority over the 
battlefield. If the Allies were to defeat 
Rommel they must obtain a greater 
measure of strategic air power over the 
Mediterranean. Long-range aircraft 
were required for that purpose because 
of the geographical situation ; therefore, 
in addition to the reinforcements of 
American long-range bombers, some 
of the long-range aircraft of Bomber 
Command were dispatched to the 
Mediterranean theatre. 

The peculiar conditions of the desert 
war emphasized the importance of tanks 
as fighting vehicles. The second 
advance of the Imperial forces had been 
a tank struggle — a battle to de.stroy, on 
the part of each side, the other army’s 
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armour. If the lesson of the failure to 
get beyond Nofilia was bitter, and if 
the titanic tank battle of Sidi Rezegh 
was indecisive, there was reason to 
believe that other weapons were re- 
quired. One of these new weapons was 
the “ tank-buster ” Hurricane, a special 
version of the principal victor in the 
Battle of Britain, strengthened to take 
and equipped with two 40-millimetre 
cannon-guns mounted one under each 
wing. Our air power in North Africa 


was increased to give us 
not merely superiority 
—it was in a ratio of 
about five to throe in 
our favour when General 


Battle 
for Air 
Supremacy 

.Viiehinleck 


attacked — but supremacy. This sujirein- 
acy coulil not be obtained sinqily by 
the supply of aircraft. It had to be 
fought ^for, and to gain it meant that 
we had to destroy the air power of the 
enemy in North Africa. 

The daily pounding of Rommel’s 
forces in the air ami on the ground 
began with IGG Spitfires and Hurricanes 
carrying out sweeps over the battle area 
at hourly intervals ; on July 10 Allied 
fighters went over, wave after wave, 
for hours on end. A hundred and thirty 
bombers, escorted by 127 fighters, at- 
tacked enemy concentrations south-west 
of El Alamein ; 75 Kittyhawk fighter- 
bombers attacked enemy transport on 
El Daba aerodrome ; and at night 
98 Wellingtons, Liberators, and Blen- 
heims attacked motor transport in the 
El Daba area and shipping ofi Benghazi. 
(The Wellington, for marine attacks, was 
fitted to carry torpedoes, and became as 
much a torpedo-bomber as a land 
bomber.) A South .African Air Force 
Hurricane squadron, led by 28-year-old 
Major Le Mesurier (from Cape Town), 
met 14 Junker.s-87 dive-bombers about 
to peel off into a dive on one of our 
positions at El Alamein ; the South 
African pilots waded in and crashed 
13 Stukas and a Messerschmitt-1()9 
within a few seconds. 


Malta played its part in the battle 
for supremacy of the air ; fighter pilots 
there shot down 78 aircraft (29 bombers) 
in the first 11 days of July and the 
gunners destroyed five more, for a loss 
of 21 fighter aircraft and 12 pilots. It 
was at this period that Air Vice-Marshal 
K. R. Park (knighted November 24, 
1942), who had commanded No. 11 
Group of the R.A.F. in the Battle 
of Britain, took over command of 
Malta’s air squadrons from Air Vice- 
Marshal H. P. Lloyd. In his order of 
the day, when relinquishing command, 
Lloyd disclosed that the enemy had 
been forced to provide battleship escort 
for their convoys owing to action from 
Malta base, and he continued : “ We 




Air Marshal Sir A. W. TEDDER. G.C.B. 
From June 1941 to November 1942 he was 
Air Officer C -in-C. Middle East. He was pro- 
moted Vice-Chief of Air Staff m November, 
and awarded the G.C.B. Among his outstanding 
achievements was the perfecting of Army-Air 
co-operation. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir L. H. SCATTER, K.B.E 

Commanded the Strategical Air Force in the 
Eastern Mediterranean He was promoted from 
Air Commodore, a rank he had held since 1940, 
in December 1942 ; a month earlier he had 
been awarded the K B.E. for his services in 
the Battle of Egypt. Ilnti.ih Official Photo 

By pcrmiti'tion of the S African Gori. 

Crown Copyright rmcrvcii 



Air Vice-Marshal Sir A. CONINGHAM, K.C.B 
First as A.O.C. Western Desert, and later as 
Commander, Tactical Air Force, in the Middle 
East, he was responsible for operations in 
the field, under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Tedder. In November 1942 he was advance’d 
from C.B. to K.C.B. 


I'lalrail nf Sir .1. If. Teitiler hy Capt. Seville Lewis : 


Portrait of Sir d. Coningham hy Sir W. Rothenstein : 


(In.strovi'il mill (liiiniii;iMl .so many air- 
craft tliat it wciikciicil the German 
etlort III .Vfncii.” (iS’ce illii.s., p. 2275.) 

Malta, at that [tcrioil, vva.s of strategic 
ini|i(irtance, too. From its aero<lrome.s 
Sinithern Italy. Sicily, and Sardinia 
were bombed. Our earlie.st attacks upon 
Nitples were ttukde from JIalta. The 
island's aerodromes were a stepping- 
stone on the most diroet air route from 
Hritain to the Middle Ea.st. 

But keeping .Malta munitioned after 
the retreat to El Alamein was a .still 
more hajtardous air-^ea operation than 
before. The convoys hiid to pass through 
, t h e 100-mil e-w 1 d e 
•onsoys narrows with 

houT.aay airfields in Sicily, 

® Tunisia, and Pantelleria 
threatening the critical zone, which lay 
outside the range of any of our .shore- 
based aircraft. To counterbalance our 
deficiency in aircraft, large aircraft 
carriers were used to escort the convoy.s 
on the nil! to Malta. 

One of the-e convoy a'r-sea battles 
began on .August 11 and hasted for four 
d.ays. H.M.S. '■ E.agle,” one of several 
aircraft carriers in the e.scort, wa.s sunk 
by a U-boat on the first day. and .some 
of her fighter aircraft went down with 
her. f'aptain I>. I). Macintosh. D .S.C.. 
h,ad commanded the sliip for barely 
si.t weeks ; he w.as one of the earlie.st 
R.X. ob-era'cr officers in the Fleet Air 
Arm in the days when almo-t all the 
pilots belonged to the R..-V.F., and a 
carrier's flying deck, wardroom, and 
mcs.-rooms were thronged with a mixture 
of light-blue and n.ivy-blue uniforms. 

About five hours after the '' Eagle ”' 
sank the first air attjick began upon the 
convov, bv a combined force t>f high- 
level bombers, torpedo-bombers, and 


Stuka dive-bombers. But the.se enemy 
aircraft which .swarmed out from Sicily 
and Sardinia met the fighter defences of 
the convoy, launched from the decks of 
the reni.aining carriers. The fighting in 
the air over the narrow channel took 
place mostly out of .sight of the ships, 
and attack after attack was smashed ; 
those enemy aircraft which got through 
the fighter .screen (and many did, for the 
number of aircraft which a carrier e.scort 
can put up is limited) were met by the 
terrific gunfire barrage of the escorting 
ships, including battle.ships. In the 
later .stages of the action Beaufighters 
from Malta joined in, and when the 
sliips steamed still nearer to the i.sland 
the short-range shore-based fighters 
chipped in. Ships were sunk, and others 
damaged, but a sufficiently sub.stantial 
reinforcement was carried through to 



Major G. J. UE MESURIER, S.A.A.F. 

He led a South African fighter squadron in the 
biggest individual air victory in the Western 
Desert. They attacked a formation ot 15 Stukas, 
escorted by fighters, preparing to bomb our lines 
at El AJamem, and shot down 14 aircraft. 

Photo, n^icial : Croicn Copjriiht 


Malta. During the whole operation 
fighters and guns destroyed at least 
66 enemy aircraft ; only eight British 
fighters were lost, and four pilots were 
saved from them. That convoy battle 
was a preliminary to the launching of 
the attack by the Eighth Army at 
El Alamein. Malta was an essential 
“ fixed aircraft carrier ” situated well 
forward in the Mediterranean, where its 
aircraft (and submarines) could refuel 
and remunition to operate against the 
Axis supply line and deplete the stores 
which Rommel’s Afrika Korps so badly 
needed after its long spurt forward into 
Egypt. 

The enemy tried to pound Malta into 
impotence. But the guns and the 
fighters on the island maintained a 
stubborn and successful defence. Army 
units on the island helped the Air 
Force to maintain its bombed aero- 
dromes. Air Vice-Marshal Sir Hugh 
Lloyd (knighted on July 31) reported 
to Sir Archibald Sinclair ; “ But for the 
Army we should have been out of 
bu-siness. The aerodromes were in such 
a frightful state that the rollers had 
to be used continuously for 24 hours 
on end. AVe were dependent on the 
.A.rmy. The Army was magnificent.” 
Machinery and equipment were all put 
underground — fortunately an easy job 
in the soft limestone of the island ; 
rollers were protected by bla.st-proof 
pens. {See illus., p. 2276.) 

Meanwhile it was a race between 
General Alexander and Field-Marshal 
Rommel to be ready to .strike first on the 
bottle-neck of the El Alamein position 
between the sea and the Qattara De- 
pression. Rommel attacked first, at 
12..50 a.m. on August 31. The heavy 
bombers discovered Rommel’s men to 
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R.A.F. IN EGYPTIAN OFFENSIVE 
Close cooperation with the land forces was a 
feature of the Allied advance in the Western 
Desert. Enemy bases and concentrations were 
ceaselessly hammered, while our aircraft went 
before the advancing Eighth Army as flying 
artillery. i. Hurricane II fighters setting out 
on one of countless sorties. 2 Devastation 
wrought by the R.A.F. at the Derna airfield. 
In order to increase Allied strategic air power 
over the Mediterranean, long-range aircraft ol 
Bomber Command were sent to the Middle East 
in July. 3. Halifaxes from these squadrons that 
became famous for their regular strafing of 
Tobruk and Benghazi 4. Stuka raid on British 
forward positions near El Alamein. 

liriff^h Offirud Cmirn < 'opi/m/ht 
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LONG ORDEAL OF A MALTA CONVOY 
On August 1 1, 1942. the enemy opened an ajr-sea assault on an Allied convoy bound for Malta, 
the hottest hghttng taking place in the air above the Sicilian * narrows ' It was in this long* 
drawn battle that we lost the aircraft earner * Eagle.' by submarine attack on the hrst day. 
Above, under a sky filled with bursts of anti*aircraft shells, the convoy steams on towards Malta. 
i’hofo. : Crown (‘'>/>yr<7A/ 


t)p on the move before the attiick 
developed. Imniediately the Imperial 
and Allied air forces struck, pounding 
Uommel's rear forces. Allied air 
superiority was never in doubt. On 
September 2 and 3 all records for 
numbers of bomber .sorties over the 
desert were broken. In six nights more 
than a million pounds of bombs were 
dropped on Rommel's troops. During 
the day lighters and fighter-bombers 
.slashed the forward lines, and beat 
down the enemy fighter defences in the 
beginning of th.at great tactical air 
engagement above the de.sert which was 
to prove the deciding factor in the war 
in North .\frira. 

The heavy bombers were hea\'ier 
than any previously used in the desert, 
and for the first time 4.<XK)-lb. bombs 
were used there. This was the British 
answer to the German Stuka. which 
relied upon the accuracy of dive- 
bombing for its effect while using 
relativelv small bombs of about 250 to 
5tX) kilogrammes in weight. British 
hea\-y bombers, employing their two- 
ton (almost) bombs, got a far greater 
‘‘ spread ' effect, and obtained devastat- 
ing results by blast more than out- 
matching the alleged greater accuracy of 


the Stukas. The British method could 
be employed at night, but the Stukas 
had to work by day to gain their effect ; 
and during daylight the Stukas could 
get results only if their fighters had 
command of the sky. But this was 
denied them by the British and Allied 
supremacy over the German fighters. 


80 that even the a.s.sumed value of the 
accurate aim of the Stuka proved to be 
a fallacy in practice because the Messer- 
schmitts were beaten. The greater 
size of bombs was Britain’s first answer 
to Rommel’s superiority in sizes of 
guns and tanks, and it proved of greater 
worth, for the damage inflicted on the 
rear of the German front both before 
and during the attack was the main 
factor in deciding the issue and in bring- 
ing about the defeat of Rommel’s at- 
tempt to break through the bottle-neck. 
The British attack at El Alamein 
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MUNITIONS TO THE FRONT : WOUNDED TO THE BASE 

When the speed of Rommel's retreat in the desert put too great a strain on Montgomery’s com- 
munications the R.A.F. brought up supphes to the front line, and then returned to the base with 
wounded personnel. Lockheed Hudson transport planes are here seen on a desert airfield, with 
an ambulance drawn up to transport the wounded farther This fine service saved many hves 
and much suflenng Photo. BntUh Official : Crown Copyright 
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ALL-IMPORTANT AIRFIELDS 

Swiftly and efficiently the ground organiza- 
tion of the R.A.F. improTised airfields in 
the desert, so that our fighters could operate 
close behind the retreating enemy, who 
assiduously destroyed the landing grounds 
he was compelled to abandon. Top, spade- 
work on a desert area in Tripolitania for 
the R.A.F. ; below, destructive ploughing 
by the Germans : the tractor-plough was 
driven in concentric circles. 

I'hotost British O^cial : Crown Copyright 


on Oct. 23, 1942. It was preceded 
by a violent air barrage behind the Ger- 
man front-line positions, which contin- 
ued day and night without intermission. 
In addition to this, the fighters 
and fighter-bombers a.ssailed the actual 
lighting zone and forced the German 
froops to keep under cover during the 
Pounding forward move of the 

Enemy miantry forces who 

Infantry required to break 

the enemy front. There 
"Us no wav round ; it had to be a 


trimtal .attack ; and it was in thbs 
initial operation that the ability to put 
■I roof over the heads of our ground 
forres was to prove so valuable. Its 
'Uf'cess was due to the previous beating 
ibiwn of the Axis fighters by decisive 
UL'liting in the air and by heavy attacks 
iqion their airfields. Thus aircraft, 
enns, ami infantry battered the German 
defence liiie.s, and our infantry got 
through after severe fighting. The 
'■ernian line broke, and Rommel began 
*0 iro back. The Tactical Air Force 
then ranged ahead of the retreating 


I'crman force, smashing its columns of 
vehicles along the coastal road giving 
•■erman and Italian troops no rest by 
day or by night, intercepting barges 
which attempted to bring up supplies 
to beaches, and interfering with the 
smooth organization of the Axis retreat. 

Here began the new principle of the 
employment of air power, wielded by 
expert air commanders in harmony 






with the requirements of Army coru- 
mamlers renponsible for the complete 
operation. This wa.s no longer air co- 
operation ; it wa.s the welding of the air 
arm allotted to the We.stern Desert into a 
composite part of the whole force. The 
use of air power was now clear to the 
commanders of the Army and of the 
Air Force alike. 

The function of aircraft was not 
merely (as had once been tbouglit) to 
give looperative .support to the fighting 
units of the Army. It was to form 

. , , a vital army of the air, 

A \ Ital I 1 . • 

whose dutie.s were prini- 

arilv to disorganize the 
the Air - ^ 

opposing army so that 

the enemy comnianch'r could no longer 
exercise authority over a force wliich had 
lost cohesion. When that happened, and 
the hitegration of the enemy organiza- 
tion was torn to slireds, the enemy force 
was no longer able to offer a coordinated 
defeme, and oiir ground forces wen- 
able to break tJiroiigh and deal with tin- 
scattered elements of the disintegrated 
enemv. Opposition to this use of air 
power coiibi come only from the effective 
use of a superior air element in tfie 
enemy organization which would tie able 
to destroy our aircraft in the air and 
on the ground. That air element of 
superiority had passed from Rommel’s 
hantLs, and it was that factor more 
than any which forced upon the enemy 
commander his long retreat to Tunisia. 

Under General Alexander and Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder the tactical 


ground and air forces commanded 
by General Montgomery and Air Vice- 
Marshal Coningham worked as a team. 
The Army indicated its needs ; the 
Air Force put them into effect. When 
the Air Force required the help of the 
Army, the Army put that help forward 
instantly. A.s the move forward began 
to take impetus, the urgent need was for 
airfields from wliicli the method of 
attack could be continued. The Army 
made the capture of airfields a primary 
objective. The Axis forces, realizing 
what they were up against, ploughed 
up the surfaces of the landing grounds 
and did all they could to render them 
useless to our Air Force. So aviation 
engineers moved forward with the 
Armv in tlic sjiearhead of its advance, 
dropped off at tlie unusable airfield, 
or at a place where a new airfield 
could be made quickly, and got to 
work. Rull-dozers (powerful machines 
for shifting soil and grading the surface) 
and rollers soon repaired the damage 
done by the enemy, so that fighter 
aircraft could fly up to the new advanced 
airfield and so keep up the fighter 
offensive over the area ahead of the 
ground forces. 

Transport aircraft brought up air 
personnel and supplies, including petrol. 
Hometimes fighter squadrons, taking 
off from the airfield they had been 
using for several days, were directed 
at the end of their sortie to alight at a 
new airfield perhaps a hundred miles 
farther forward, there to be refuelled 


DAYLIGHT BOMBING OF LORIENT U-BOAT BASE 
Th« big U-boat bas« in Bnttany was attacked by American Fortresses, escorted by R.A.F. 
Spitfires, on October 2i. 1943 : A, after a bomb had burst on floating docks ; B, a later burst 
which enveloped a U-boat at the dock ; C, bombs bursting near entrance to submarine shelter ; 
D. uncompleted U-boat pens ; E. bursts on buildings between central block of shelters and the 
Long Basin ; F, two direct hits on a large building. 
rhnfn, Brih^h : Croxen Copytnfjht 



and rearmed for a leap to battle another 
hundred miles ahead. When a stoji- 
page of the ground advance occurred 
both tactical and strategic bomber.-i 
concentrated on the nodal point, and 
so blasted the enemy that the experience 
of El Alamein was repeated, and the 
enemy again disintegrated into a force 
over which its commander had lo't 
coordinated control. 

The fighters employed were mostly 
Hurricanes, Spitfires and Kittyhawks. 
Some carried bombs, some were armed 
with, cannon guns of 20-millimetre 
calibre, some with rifle-calibre machine- 
guns ; and there were the Hurricane 
tank-buster aircraft with two 40-milli- 
metre cannon guns mounted, one under 
each wing. These last went out low 
over the desert, skimming just above 
the surface in search of enemy tanks, 
plugging them wherever they were to be 
found, themselves too manoeuvrable 
for the tank crews to give effective reply. 

Over the whole pattern of the battle- 
field war-in-the-air was laid the strategic 
bombing plan, hitting at Axis ports, 
dumps and vessels, and bringing within 
its compass the operations both of 
Bomber Command operating from the 
United Kingdom and of the bombers 
based on Malta. These attacked the 
arms centres in Northern Italy, France, 
and Southern Germany most likely 
to provide convenient sources of supply 
for the German Afrika Korps, and the 
ports of north and south Italy and 
Sicily, convoys in passage, and targets 
in Greece and Crete whence help might 
be dispatched to Rommel. 

Soon it became apparent that Axis 
air power in North Africa was being 
substantially destroyed, and that the 
balance of air power in favour of the 
United Nations was continually in- 
crea.sing through rein- , 
forcement.s and enemy 
deficiencies. The secret Mobility 
lay in a dual technical 
excellence of our aircraft and aircrew.^ 
over those of the enemy (including 
the psychologically stunned eSect that 
continual defeat produces upon the 
Teuton mind) ; the continual subjection 
of enemy aircrews and ground personnel 
to the blast and noise effects of unre- 
mitting air bombardments over their 
aerodromes and sleeping quarters, and 
the fact that we ourselves at long last 
had learned the lesson of mobility as 
the means to the most effective 
employment of air power. 

Meanwhile, at the Wa-shington Con- 
ference (June 1942) between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, a decision 
had been reached to make a landing in 
French North Africa. That decision 
was made before Rommel drove u." 
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WHEN RO.M>« S AFRIKA KORPS, IN HEADLONG RETREAT, WAS CHECKED AT THE HALFAYA-SOLLUM BOTTLE-NECK 
Top left photograph (i) sho** ' ; road between Solium Pass (at extreme left, beginning in hairpin bend on the headland), and Halfaya Pass (near right-hand edge of picture). HaUaya is seen 
enlarged in (2), with a ^ whicles making its way to the top of the eUarpment ; many, wrecked and abandoned. Utter the roadside. In (4) is a larger view of part of the road near 

Solium, blocked with Axis^^JC^ K * ’"fh bomb craters. The retreating enemy was relentlessly harried by the Allied Ar Forces ; what came to be known as ‘ shuttle ’ squadrons 

foUowed the A:r . -rps every mile of the way. In {3) bombs are dropping on Axis vehicles from R.A.F. medium bombers. (See map, p. 2011, and illus., p. 2013 1 

I Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright 













Air Cover 
for our 
Armada 


ick to El Alamein. But, as the 
Ik^^hth Army, aided by air power, 
uined the tables on Eommel’s general- 
hip, the Allies’ preparations proceeded 
ip.ice to descend upon Algeria. The 
iiiogramme as planned was too late 
to help the second Allied drive through 
Cyrenaica under Generals Auchinleck 
.iiid Ritchie, and its date was perhaps 
too early to synchronize in complete 
harmony with the advance of the 
Ihghth Army xmder Generals Alexander 
■iiid Montgomery. But the initial plans 
could not be greatly altered as to 
timing without upsetting the highly 
complicated machinery of organization 
required for so vast an amphibious 
operation. 

In order to provide cover for the huge 
convoy of some 500 transport vessels 
and 350 warships. 
Coastal Command flew 
more than a million 
miles (in 8,000 flying 
liour.s) in just over three weeks, 
waging fierce war against the sub- 
marines and their air auxiliaries, 
nowhere more effectively than over the 
Hay of Biscay. U.S. Army Air Force 
bombers attacked the submarine bases 
at St. Nazaire and Lorient. The writer 
'aw some of the Fortress bombers go 
over on this mission, flying high in a 
tight formation of their own peculiar 
pattern, with each engine of almost 
every bomber forming its own vapour 
trail behind the wings ; the impression 
was as that of a great battle fleet at 
sea, ploughing through blue water 
with white foam splashing astern. It 
is when they fly high that the fast speed 
of the Fortresses becomes noticeable, 
for it is only then that their turbo- 
superchargers are working to capacity. 
(Owing to the less dense atmosphere 
the supercharger then has to supply a 
greater volume of air to the engines.) 

Bomber Command pounded Genoa 
(main supply port out of Germany and 
occupied France for the Axis forces 
in North Africa) in the night following 
October 22 ; and again attacked this 
port, and Savona (near-by port), and 
Turin in the night following October 23 
—the night when the Eighth Army 
attacked at El Alamein. On the fol- 
lowing day and the succeeding night 
Bomber Command attacked Milan. 
Throughout the whole month of October 
air action in the Mediterranean was 
intensified. United States air imits 
played a considerable part in this 
activity. (From February to October 
1942 inclusive 1,000 aeroplanes were 
shipped from America to Egypt.) Ben- 
ghazi, Tobruk, Solium and other enemy 
bases were attacked, some by day and 
flight. Forward enemy aerodromes in 
the Fuka region were plastered. The 


enemy seaplane base at Bomba was 
attacked on October 6. The aerodrome 
at Tymbaki in Crete was raided by 
heavy bombers in the night following 
October 10. During the month Malta 
destroyed 138 enemy aircraft and 
resisted many air as.saults. 

Fierce fighting by infantry, pounding 
by guns, thrusts by tanks, and unremit- 
ting bomb, shell, and machine-gun fire 
from aircraft were maintained upon the 
enemy positions in the Western Desert. 
Despite the strength of their positions 
the Axis forces were unable to withstand 
the merciless battering from laiul forces, 
from the air above them, and, occasion- 
ally, the shelling from the sea that 
brought enfilade fire to bear upon them. 



Safi were raided. Next day Britisti 
forces landed at Algiers, and American 
troops at Philippeville. .Aircraft were 
flown ashore to occupied aero<lrome.s 
from aircraft carriers. .Airborne troops 
took part in the operation, leaving 
England on November 7 and, after 
flying 1..5<t() miles non-stop to Algeria, 
descended by parachute to take part in 
the attack on Oran. Their Dakota 
troop-transports alighted on already 
occupied aerodromes. Some resistance 
occurred at both Oran and Casablanca, 
but by November 11 all hostilities 
between the .Anglo-American and French 
forces m Algeria and Morocco ceased. 
The armistice was signed by General 
Eisenhower and .Admiral Darlan. Briti.sh 
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LIBERATOR’S BOMBS GO DOWN ON AXIS SHIPS 
The occasion was one when R.A.F. Liberators were attacking Axis convoys in the Mediterranean 

some weeks after the opening of the Eighth Army’s offensive from El Alamein in the early 

autumn of 1942. Behind the tail of the aircraft can be seen the swirl of water as an enemy 
cargo vessel took avoiding action. Several direct hits were made. 

Photo, British ogicinl : Crown Copyr^qht 


and at the beginning of November the 
general retreat began. The Axis air force 
was beaten down remorseles,sly, and 
pinned almost to the ground, where it 
was systematically destroyed. There 
was no security for it anvTshere. 

Genoa was again pounded by Bomber 
Command during the nights following 
November 6 and 7 : only six bombers 
were lost in the two operations. The 
enemy in the de.sert was then fleeing 
west of El Daba towards Sidi Barrani. 
Before daylight on November 8 United 
States army, navy, and air forces, 
supported by units of the British navy 
and air force, landed in the neighbour- 
hood of Casablanca (Morocco) and in 
.Algeria. The aerodromes of Rabat and 
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and American forces reached and occu- 
pied Bougie, 110 miles east of Algiers. 

This coup was carried out under 
American directives from Pre.sident 
Roosevelt ; in command was General 
Ei.senhower, later to become Allied 
Commander-in-Chief of the .Allied Medi- 
terranean force. The achievement was 
not without political significance. Gen- 
eral Giraud. who had escaped from a 
German prison camp into Switzerland, 
and then into France, had been taken 
by boat and submarine from the French 
•shore to a flying-boat, which in turn 
had flown him to Morocco. The 
.American General Mark Clark with 
British officers had landed in Morocco 
from a submarine in the darkness of 



.1 
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AFTER PARACHUTE TROOPS TOOK MAISON-BLANCHE 

From aircraft which took off at English airfields on November lo, 1942. and reached their objective 
in Algeria next day, our parachute troops (mostly British) dropped down to the vitally important 
airfield of Maison*Blanche, Algiers, and captured it. Above is the scene a few hours later. Right, 
facing the camera, Air Marshal Sir William Welsh, K.C.B., commanding the R.A.F. in North Africa. 
l'hoto9, lirUi'^h OJJictal .• Crown Copyright , Associated Press 


the t'vpiuiii’ lipforc the liindini; of tlie 
troops. The way for the coup had been 
prepared with care, but there wa.s the 
force to fight if negotiations with the 
French had failed. For North Africa to 
be in the possession of the United 
Nation.s as a base was an essential 
preliminary to the main attack upon the 
A.Tis. 


In no respect was French co-operation, 
or at least absence of resistance, more 
important than in the matter of aero- 
dromes where shore-base<l aircraft could 
be sited. American landings at Oran 
on November 8 were supported by 
Fleet Air Arm aircraft which bombed 
and machine-gunned aerodromes. More 
parachute troops, mostly British, left 
Kngland on November 10 and landed 
at Maison-Blanrhe, .Algiers, aerodrome 
next day. Spitfire-^ and Hurricanes were 
alreaily operatinu from the Algiers air- 
fields ; on November 12 the parachute 
troops took off and dropped to the 
attack of Bone aerodrome, which they 
ca[>tured. 

Then, while General Anderson s Brit- 
ish F'lr-t .Army marched eastward to- 
wards Tunisia, j araclnite troops of the 

_ . United Nations were 

Parachute ^ u i r .l 

^ tlown ahead of the 

Troops , , , 

. ... . . trroiind forces and 

In Tunisia . i , , 

dropped to ensage the 

German airborne troops which had been 
rushed into Tunisia as '^0011 as the new,- 
of the Allied blow became known. By 
November 1 1 .Axis fighters and dive- 
bombers were at the Tunis and Bizerta 
airfields. .An airborne division w.a,-, 
landing German 12-ton tanks. Air 
transports were nislunn men and .sup- 
plies across the IW-mile-wide Sicilian 
narrows, followed by tran.sport ve.'sels. 
The R..A.F. opened its air bondiardment 


of Turns airport and seaport. Bomber 
Command attacked the Fiat works in 
Turin in the nights following November 
18 and 20 without lo.ss. 

German raids against Britain came 
alnio,st to a standstill. Allied air 
pre.sstire again.st German and Italian 
war zones and home industries was 
now compelling the Axis air forces to 
conform to its effect. Initiative in the 
air was pa.ssing from the Luftwaffe and 
Regia Aeronautica to the Royal Air 
Force and .American .Army Air Forces. 

The British First Army advanced 
rapidly into Tunisia and reached Mateur 
(22 miles south-west of Bizerta) and 
Tebourba (20 miles west of Tunis). 
Tliere they e.ame under concentrated 
fighter and bomber att;iek from Axis 
aircraft operating at close range from 
El Aloiiina (Tunis) and Sidi ".Alimed 
(Bizerta) airports. The nearest .Allied 
airfield was Bone. 120 miles from 
Bizerta and 130 miles from Tunis. The 
.Allied fighting front was almost bevond 
the effective range of Spitfires based on 
Bdne.'w hich were unable to stay over the 
battlefield for more than a few minutes in 
each sortie. This enabled German Stuka 
dive-bombers to operate almost with im- 
punity. and that, coupled with German 
infantrv and t.ank thrusts, forced a retire- 
ment upon the Briti-h advanced troops. 
8w-ift as the descent upon .Algeria had 
been, and rapid as was the .subsequent 
advance into Tunisia, the German short 
conmiunir.ation lines across the Alediter- 
ranean narrows enabled the enemy to 
deploy air power into Tunisia speedily as 
his primary counter-measure, aii<l to do 
it with success. 

The F'irst Army was to learn the 
lesson which the Eighth .Army had 
already learned- — that the application of 


air power to the decisive points is 
essential in modern war. Longer-range 
Lightning fighters were brought into 
action and helped the First Army in its 
battle with the bombers, but it was 

evident that no positive , . „ 

conclusion could be 
reached in Tunisia 
until the Eighth Army 
fought through from Tripoli tania (which 
it was then about to enter) to provide 
the adequate air support which the 
mountainous nature of the country 
occupied by the First Army precluded, 
because it was difficult to construct 
airfields therein. For the moment the 
Anglo-American thrust into Tunisia 
became a stalemate, but one destined, 
nevertheless, to develop soon into a 
decisive victory. Gradually small air- 
fields were scratched out of any level 
patches in the mountainous country 
behind the British First Army, and from 
them Spitfires and Lightnings began to 
operate and so were able to provide a 
substantially better margin of air cover 
than had previously been possible. 
Enemy counter-attacks were easier to 
resist. 

In the AVestern Desert war the Eighth 
Army occupied Benghazi on November 
20, 1942, and with this advanced port in 
British hands the strain of the long 
communication line along the desert 
road and through small ports was 
lessened. The enemy was forced out of 
Jedabia by a concentration of air power 
which enabled our ground forces to 
advance with but slight pressure, and 
Rommel’s forces retreated to El .Agheila. 
Meanwhile the strategic air force was 
engaged in the bombardment of 
Tunis, Tripoli and Bizerta ports and 
airfields. 

Far awav to the north Bomber Com- 
mand attacked Turin in the night fol- 
lowing November 28, using an 8,0uG-lb- 
bomb on Italy for the first time. The 
enemy counter-raided Bone and Algiep- 

When Rommel halted at El Agheila 
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R A.F. and Allied air forces began done more than probe the position, 
bomb, cannon-shell and machine- Rommel packed up and fled in the 
1 the areas behind the bottle-neck darkness of the night following Decem- 
nces. The principal target was her 12. 

i.irble Arch” — a desert landing- The fleeing columns were attacked 
lud 40 miles behind the enemy by air and got no rest. Then the air 
if. The attack was so continuous attack concentrated on Nofilia, and by 
merciless that the Luftwaffe was December 18, 1942, that place was 
' ed to pull out and retire 50 miles evacuated by the Axis. The syn- 
Xofilia airfield. Their distance from chronization of air and land forces 
fighting zone then left the German was now at its zenith in the desert war. 
vaiiced forces at the mercy of the No sooner was Rommel forced out of one 
.V.F. and their comrades. The place because it became untenable on 
iinans were pounded until their account of air bombardment and fire 
i-ition became untenable, and before power than the Army pushed the la.st 
■ '■ Eighth Army ground forces had remnants of his forces farther on and 

ADVANTAGE OF THE ENEMY’S SHORT SUPPLY LINES 

Swift as had been the Anglo-American descent upon North Africa, the enemy, with his short 
communication lines across the Mediterranean narrows, as speedily deployed air power into 
Tunisia. Top, German transport planes of the Ju-52 type after landing with supplies ; lower 
photograph, Stukas taking off for a raid on Allied positions. 

Photos, Associated Press ; Sport General 





prepared new airfields, or repaired 
exi.sting but damaged airfields, for the 
use of British aircraft still nearer to the 
goal — Tunisia. The airfield engineers 
became as important an organization in 
the Armv as any unit. 

Fighters were kept ahead of the 
Army to play their part of modern 
cavalry-, and the way was cb'ared for 
tactical bombers to move up elose so 
that the maximum weight of bombs 
could be brought to bear upon the 
enemy fighting units and their im- 
mediate rear. Efficient and .speedy 
communication was essential, and 
mobile radio and land-lines played a 
large part in the necessary contacts with 
tlie army and air units concermsl ; the 
elaborate air - operations rooms of 
standard conditions gave place to more 
primitive but more flexible nu'thods 
suited to the conditions of the desert 
war. The Air Forces were as mobile as 
the Armv, perhaps more mobile, and by 
their very mobility gave to the .Vrniy 
units the protection of a devastating 
overhead fire-power that crushed the 
enemy and knocked him (often literally) 
senseless. 

Thus the .Army gained freedom of 
movement and safety of organization 
while the enemy it confronted dis- 
integrated into something that often 
ajiproached a leaderles.s soldiery. That, 
was the eontribution to military 

science which General ^ , 

. Masterpiece 

Montgomerv — a pro- , . . . 

, 1 i, 1 ■ . ' . of Army-Air 

found believer m air ... 

1 . • .... Cooperation 

])ower — and Air v ice- 

Marshal Coningham made by their 

tactical partnership in that desert war, 

and into which General Alexander and 

Air Chief Marshal Tedder skilfully wove 

the strategical organization of wider 

me.sh that took into its compass the 

great actions that spread afar about the 

Mediterranean and played an important 

part in the isolation of the combat zone, 

which, by the end of the year, reached 

from the mountaius of Tunisia facing 

the coastal plain to the AVadi Ber el 

Kebir on the borders of Tripolitania, 

while General Leclerc’s forces from 

Chad had advanced and bombed the 

enemy aerodrome at Sebba (north-east of 

Murzuk) in their northward drive 

towards the Allied forces closing their 

pincers on the southern littoral of the 

Mediterranean Sea. 

Operating from airfields on Malta, 
Wellington bombers dropped 4,000-lb. 
bombs on Tunis port ; Fleet Air Arm 
Albacore torpedo-bombers sank two 
.ships off Sicily and bombed Sicilian 
aerodromes. So came to a close in 
North Africa the year 1942, with the 
Axis threat to Egypt utterly removed 
and the way prepared for the final 
expulsion of the Axis from African soil. 




RED NAVY HELPED TO DEFEND THREE SOVIET CITIES 

In the Barents, Baltic and Black Sens and on the River Volga the Red Navy was 
very active tn the latter half of For their final assault on Sevastopol the 

enemy transported flotillas of armed speed-boats by land (i) from the Adriatic 
to Odessa. The Soviet Black Sea Fleet shelled German positions {2), but the great 
naval base fell on July 3. The Baltic Fleet participated in the defence of Lenin- 
grad ; while the Northern Fleet, aided by coastal batteries— one is shown (4; 
guarded by a sentry kept open the Arctic supply route. This Fleet’s most 
spectacular achievement, the torpedoing of the ‘ Tirpitz,' was carried out by 
the submarine commanded by Capt Nikolai Lunin 13'. Gunboats and marines 
of the Volga Flotilla 5 and 6' gave vital help to the defenders of Stalingrad. 

/Vi-V'’'. Ton rril /V» vy , I'lnrrf \t If* . f*ir/iTi*tl 
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DARK DAYS FOR ALLIES IN THE SEA WAR 

On the sea alone did the enemy maintain the initiative in the second half of 
1942. The relief of Malta and the convoying of supplies to Russia involved 
serious losses to the Royal Navy. In the Pacific three costly battles were 
fought. However, the successful Allied landings in North Africa and the 
torpedoing of the ‘ Tirpitz ' partly redressed the balance 


ppcond half of the year 1942 
of great importance at 
'ca all over the world, although 
interest was in the Mediterranean 
■ iieginning and end of the period, 
!i covered what was confidently 
'lied as a turning point. 

■ "e Germans were scoring further 
■ "cs in the Black Sea, Sevastopol 

evacuated on July 3, and the 
ny’s occupation of 
I "ive naval bases 
' inning, despite stiff 
fance and manysuc- 
against seaborne 
imiuications. Vice- 
"iiral Oktyabrsky 

■ illus., p. 2260) was in 
’'lie of the naval de- 
I e of Sevastopol. In 

■ own accoimt he says 

the first German 
■'ii'ive, in October 
i 1 . and the second, in 
I ember, were repelled 
the help of heavy 
ellmg from Russian 
tr-hips. During the 
nrd and last German 
■ten>ive (June-July, 

' '12) the Black Sea 
■e. t was compelled to 
ike a lesser part, owing 
j the lack of airfields 
rom which Soviet 
'-'hters could operate 
protect the ships. 

•Nevertheless, at the most 
critical moments of the 
a-'.-ault Soviet cruisers 
and destroyers steamed 
uto Sevastopol Bay and hurled a tornado 
of fire at the Germans, at the same time 
• ghting o5 attacks by enemy bombers 
and torpedo-carrying aircraft. Fifteen 
to 20 enemy attacks per day had 
to be repulsed. Marines and Naval 
artillerymen manned coastal batteries 
■md fortress guns and rendered in- 
■aluable help to the Red Army in 
many land actioas. 

At the other end of the long battle 
ront the Baltic Fleet took its part in 
t he defence of Leningrad ; it had begun 
active operations on the first day of 
"ar. After the fall of Sevastopol the 
cermans brought up some of the 
v&vj siege artillery which had battered 


the southern stronghold. One of the.-e 
guns was located by Naval gunners in 
October 1942 soon after it opened fire, 
and was destroyed. The enemy moved 
the others back into safety. Russian 
submarines sank enemy transports and 
tankers ; the ''' Osipov ” torpedoed five 
transports on a single cruise. In the 
Neva sector and other parts of the 
perimeter Soviet marines fought along- 


side the Red troops, while sailors also 
took part in land actions. The battle- 
ship “ Marat ” cooperated with the 
land forces at the approaches to Lenin- 
grad. From an observation post on 
shore signals were sent to the chief 
artillery officer, who directed the battle- 
ship’s "fire again-st enemy columns 
moving up to attack. The depth of the 
German defences was bombarded by 
long-range fire, and when the enemy s 
heavy guns replied to the Marat 
they were quickly silenced. Dive- 
bombing attacks were beaten off and 
the battleship was unharmed. 

The Volga Flotilla played a notable 
part in the defence of Stalingrad, 
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destroying tanks and infantry concen- 
trations. Marines of the Flotilla fought 
also in the city itself. 

One of the mo-,t brilliant e.vploits of 
the Northern Fleet was the torpedoing 
of the German battleship “ Tirjntz ” on 
July 5, 1942. The Soviet submarine 
was commanded by Nikolai Lunin, who 
had become famous for bis ilaring and 
was credited by this time with sinking 
r)0,(XX) tons of enemy 
shijiping. In the course 
of a routine patrol in 
the Barents Sea, which 
Rassian sailors call the 
“ storm kitchen,” the 
submarine spotted a 
large smoke cloud, anu 
submerged. Through 
the periscope the cloud 
was seen to grow larger, 
and presently the 
silhouettes of a whole 
enemy squadron were 
discerned — eight 
destroyers, three heavy 
cruisers and the " Tir- 
pitz.” Lunin decided to 
break through the 
de.stroyer line, rise to 
periscope depth, and fire 
point-blank at the big 
battleship. The sub- 
marine submerged to 
120 feet and waited 
while the destroyers 
pa.ssed overhead. Then, 
rising to 30 feet, Lunin 
saw the grey mass of 
the battleship immedi- 
ately in front. He gave 
the order to fire the fore tubas, and 
heard the impact of the two tor- 
pedoas against the ship’s side, followed 
by the deafening explosions. When 
he rose cautiomsly to periscope depth 
some little while later, the damaged 
battleship was moving off, closely 
surrounded by her ascort. 

The enemy squadron was out to 
intercept a big Allied convoy due to 
pass that way to an Arctic port. Much 
of the work of the Northern Fleet was 
the protection of convoys and the hunt- 
ing down of enemy raiders. On one 
occasion an enemy mine became entan- 
gled with the paravane of a Soviet 
cruiser of the Northern Fleet. Escorting 



Act*. Capt. F. T. PETERS, V.C., D.S.O.. 

D.S.C., R.N. 

In face of point-blank fire from French 
shore batteries, he took the cutter 
H.M.S. ‘ Walnejr ’ through the boom 
into the harbour of Oran, November 
8, 1942. Blinded in one eye and 

crippled with wounds, he was the sole 
survivor on the bridge. He was killed 
in an air accident later in the month. 

Photos, British Official: 



Commander i. W. LINTON, V.C. 
D.S.O., D.S.C.. R.N. 

Commander of H.M. submarine ‘ Tur- 
bulent, ’ which up to May 3, 1943 — when 
it was stated to be overdue and 
presumed lost— had sunk a cruiser, a 
destroyer, a U-boat and 28 supply ships 
aggregating some 1 00,000 tons. Comdr 
Linton's most notable successes were 
achieved in the N, African campaign. 
Croten Copyright : Daily Mirror 
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RESCUE OF SURVIVORS OF H.M.S. ‘EAGLE’ 

One of Britain's oldest aircraft carriers, H.M.S. ‘ Eagle ' was torpedoed and sunk while escorting 
a convoy to beleaguered Malta on August 1 1, 1942. Of her complement of 748 officers and men, 
6x7 were saved, including her commander, Capt. L. D. Mackintosh, D.SX., R.N. Above, some 
of the survivors being taken aboard another warship in the convoy, having swum through 
floating wreckage. H.M.S. * Eagle,' completed m 1924, accommodated 2i aircraft. 

Photo, Topu'nl Pres^ 


the warship was a submarine chaser 
commanded by Captain Spiridonov. The 
cruiser shickened .speed to rid itself of 
the mine, and at that moment a U-boat 
fired two torpedoe.s. Spiridonov brought 
his ship between the torpedoes and the 
cruiser. The submarine cha,ser was hit 
on the starboard .side and split in two, 
but the cruiser was saved. Spiridonov 
was blown into the sea hut was picked 
up. In 16 months his formation of 
submarine chasers sank five enemy war- 
ships and tran.sports and two submarines. 

In the Mediterranean the prospects of 
the Allies were certainly grim indeed at 
the beginning of July 1912. The posi- 
tion of Malta was precarious, the enemy 
_ .. . was on the border of 
Egypt and the direct 

Mediterranean route 
Malta ^ 

was still barred to 

British shipping. Although incessant 
air attacks on Malta had reduced its 
efficiency in worrying the Axis North 
African supply line, the island was still of 
immense importance and its loss would 
have been a disaster. It was increas- 
ingly difficult to get supplies through, 
and more than one convoy had been 
turned back. By the middle of July the 
island was almost on its last legs, al- 
though the hearts of the defenders were 
still stout, and it was imperative that 
supplies should be forced through. 
Attempts from the east had been frus- 
trated by the main Italian fleet, but a 
big convoy of fast ships was collected to 
make the attempt from the wevst. The 


X.aval e.scort under Vice-Admiral E. N. 
Syfret consisted of battle.ships, cruisers 
and destroyers ; unfortunately H.M.S. 
“ Eagle ’’ was the only aircraft carrier 
available to provide the necessary um- 
brella. The attacks started on August 
11 by aircraft, submarines and E-boats, 
and the first disa.ster was the sinking of 
H.M.S. “ Eagle ” by an enemy sub- 
marine. There was comsequently practi- 
cally no air cover through the dangerous 
Sicilian Narrows until convoy and escort 
came within range of the fighter planes 
from Malta, which were short of petrol, 
and there were heavy casualties among 
merchant ships in the Cape Bon area. 
H.M. cruiser “ Manche.ster ” was dam- 
aged and subsequently sank, while the 
anti-aircraft cruiser Cairo ” and the 
destroyer “ Foresight ” were so badly 
dani.aged that they were sunk bv their 
own people to avoid delaying the convoy. 

In spite of losses a heavy toll of the 
enemy was taken — submarines, E-boats 
and planc.s — and sufficient ships got 
through to a.ssure the continuance of 
Malta s defence. Special credit was given 
to the chartered American tanker 
“ Ohio,” with a British crew, carrying 
invaluable high-octane motor spirit. 
Repeatedly hit by bombs and badly 
damaged by a torpedo, she carried on 
with naval as.si,stance and finally made 
port, for which Captain Mason was 
awarded the George Cross and Lloyd’s 
M ar Medal. Later other coiivovs 
got through, and by Christmas 1912 
sufficient reinforcements, stores and 


munitions had been landed to keep the 
island safe for a long period. 

The Axis supply route to North Africa 
was comstantly attacked by submarine', 
while the R.A.F. bombed enemy bases . 
although these attacks greatly hampered 
the service they did not stop it. On 
September 13 a large-scale Commando 
raid was made on To- Tobruk 
bruk, intended to spoil bv 

the port „ . tup- “Si 

ply base ; a hitch in 
timing marred the success of the opera- 
tion, and it cost the Navy the Tribal 
destroyers “ Zulu ” and “ Sikh.” Land- 
ing barges carrying a force of Marines 
from these ships were swept by 
searchlight from the shore as they 
made their way in, and came under very 
heavy fire. There were many casualties 
and the planned landing place could not 
be reached. Despite this disaster, and 
aware that he could not hope for rein- 
forcements, Major J. N. Hedley, R-M^, 
who was in command, pushed on with 
his remaining men and at the point of the 
bayonet destroyed a number of machine- 
gun posts and cleared a tented camp. 
With a grenade he personally destroys 
an enemy machine-gxm crew mounted 
on a lorry and shot five Italians in a 
prepared position with his revoher 
Radio contact with British forces proved 
impossible, and when he had to sur- 
render next day Major Hedley had only 
16 men left. He and Lt. C. N. P- 
Powell were both awarded the D.S.Ch 

■When the Eighth Army commenced 
its real advance in October 1942 the 
Navy dealt with Axis positions within 
reach of the coast ; when the^ enemy 
made his final stand in the M est the 
concentration of Axis supply hnes on 
one or two ports gave our submarine.'' 



, raft more advantageous targets, 
to number of their victims in- 
rapidly. In the later stages in 

I the U.S. Navy aSorded con- 
hio- assistance, and even before 
f famous aircraft carrier “ Wasp ” 
ned numbers of fighter planes to 
ilyaig distance of Malta. 

II v of such heavy shipping losses 

■I'poniug of the Mediterranean 
\oa-: of great importance, for the 
i uute \yas ruinous in both tonnage 
opening The direct 

Ilf the route from London to 

aterranean Alexandria was 3,104 
miles, but the journey 

I the Cape was nearly 11,500, 

I I to attack most of the way. 

• ipe route involved long convoy 

often at ports where conditions 
'I'cd the fouling of the ships very 
Iv. reducing speed and adding to 
I oiisiimption. 

' the South Atlantic Brazil’s declara- 
of war on August 22 facilitated 
by the use of her airfields and 
■ i bii.ses, while Brazilian airmen and 
iiiall fleet took an enthusia.stic part 
bi' protective patrol. On the East 


African side many ships were being 
sunk, and protective measures had 
started with the occupation of Diego 
Suarez in Madagascar in M ay (*ec 
Chapter 225). Mayotte Island in the 
Mozambique Channel was occupied earlv 
in July, but continued sinkings were a 
serious matter for the Rushan supplv 
route through the Persian Gulf and our 
own to the Middle East. In September 
successful steps were taken to occupy 
the whole of Madagascar. The Navy's 
part in these was invaluable, but not 
very spectacular. Perfect organization 
and timing were rewarded, but there 
was oAly one short and sharp bom- 
bardment at Tamatave, after Vichy 
forces had machine-gunned the flag of 
truce. The Fleet also had to hunt 
submarines, watch for an advance by 
the Japanese navy, and prevent block- 
ade-runners getting through to Europe 


' with badly needed supplies for the Axis 
from the .Japanese-occupied territories. 

In the Pacific both sides needed a 
breathing .space ; the Japanese were 
held up by lack of tonnage to main- 
tain their lines of communication and 
to take home the loot of the conijiiered 
territories. The .Midway Island repiihse 
in June had been a great shock to them. 
Their siijiplv convovs were constantly 
attacked by every miauis, and many 
merchant ships and escorts were sunk. 
The activities of submarines all along 
the supply route also diverted many 
.Japanese warships to convoy duties. 

The menace to .Vllied communication.s 
with Australia was also serious, and to 
remove it the .\merican-.\ustralian 
oifcnsive in the Solomons was started 
on -August 7. U.S. Marines landed at 
Gaudalcanal, covered by an Allied 
Naval force, and next <lay intensive 


THREE TIMES TORPEDOED : U.S.S. ‘ WASP ’ ABLAZE 

Completed only in December, 1939, at a cost of 21 million dollars, the 14,700-ton U.S. aircraft 
carrier " Wasp ' met its end on September 15, 1942, while escorting supply ships to Guadalcanal, 
Solomon Islands. Three Japanese torpedoes turned the magnificent vessel into a blazing inferno. 
It was revealed on July 1, 1942, that the ‘ Wasp ’ had recently ferried aircraft reinforcements 
to Malta. On one occasion R.A.F. fighters took off from ' Wasp ’ and went straight into action 
with an enemy air fleet which was harassing the * George Cross ’ island. 

Photo. Pltiutt 




MEN OF H.M.S. ‘ PORPOISE,’ SUBMARINE FREIGHTER 

First British submarine tn carry a cargo of petrol and conduct a mine-laying operation during 
her passage was the 1,500-ton H.M S. ‘ Porpoise.' During 14 months’ service in the Mediter- 
ranean, 1941-42, under the command of Lt. L. W. A. Bennington, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N., she made 
several supply trips to Malta, laden with aviation spirit and ammunition for the Fleet Air Arm and 
the R.A.F. These trips are recorded by white bars on her very own ' P.C.S.’ (‘ Porpoise Carrier 
Service ') flag, above. ‘ Kills ' are recorded on her Jolly Roger flag. 
f'ho'ij. British O^icial : Crown Copijrhjht 


.rapiint'.so air attacks on tlie tran.s- 
|)ort tlcct were eenerally uii.''iic('e.s,sfiil. 
At niifht a naval action develojied which 
la.ste(l several (lay.s, tlie forces con--i.stmg 
principally of cruisers and de.'troyers. 
Finally the Japanese claiinefl to have 
sunk 11 cruisers, 6 destroyers and 10 
transports, mainly hy “ suicide ” tor- 
pedo aircraft ; the Allied adinis.'ion was 
H.M. Australian cruiser ‘‘ t’anherra " 
and the American Quincy.” " Vin- 
cennes ” ami *■ Astoria ” sunk, as well 
as torpedo craft damaaed. The 
.Japane,--e forces were coinjielled to 
retreat, but there was considerable 
American criticism of the fightiii!;, and 
Vice-Admiral Ghormley was relieved by 
Vice-Admiral William F. Halsev. (See 
ilhis., p. 2.314.) 

f)n October 11 a smart cruiser and 
destroyer action resulted in ron.siderable 
Japanese los.-es. and on the 2.jth the 
.Japanese launched an unsuccessful com- 
bined attack on the American positions 
at Giiailalcanal. The .lapanese reportcfl 
that they had sunk one battleship and 
four aircraft carriers and damarfed inanv 
others, while sustaining sbelit dam, ay, > 
to two aircraft carriers and one cruiser. 
The published .\merican losse.s were the 
de.'-troyer ” Porter ’’ and the famous 
aircraft carrier " Hornet ” — from which 
Doolittle’s .squadron had flown to bomb 
Tokyo in April — sunk by aircraft, and a 
fleet tug and small harbour patrol ve.ssel 
sunk near Tulagi. 

Another naval action lasted from 


November 12 to 14, when a considerable 
Japanese fleet attempted to cover land- 
ings in Guadalcanal and Tulagi. The 
fir.st .action was at short range at night, 
when the Americans intercepted two 
capital ships of the “ Kongo ” class 
apparently intended for the preliminary 


bombardment. The Japanese 

forced to withdraw to the north. i.e 

American cruisers “Atlanta’ d 

Juneau ” were sunk, with 11 

destroyers ; but while the Jai -e 

admitted one battleship, one crui.-- id 
three destroyers sunk, with 47 oi ir 
planes brought down, the Aine 
claimed three heavy and two it 

cruisers, five destroyers and 12 
ports. The absence of Japane-i r- 
craft carriers, was noted ; in thi- >e 
they had suffered severely, and 1 
been making up the deficiency b; ■; 
use of converted liners — quite ir 
able for fleet actions at high speed n 

Nov. 30 an action off Lunga rc- 1 

in the U.S.S. “ Northampton ” 
sunk. Again the Japanese com 1 

their losses, but they abandons 
venture on which they had been eng 
In the New Guinea area the Jap 
used their warships as high-speed i 
ports and suffered considerable c,i 
ties, the all-important ^ , , 

Allied base at Port 
Moresby being pre- Moresb% 

served against all 
attack. On December 20 carrier-i 

British planes successfully attacken 
Japanese base at Sabang (Sunni' 
and caused a diversion. 

In the Aleutians American ope rat 
were severely hampered by con-t 
fog, which also prevented the Jap.n 
from making any great use of d 
positions, although no opportunity 
wasted of harrying enemy commui’> 
tions by aircraft and submari' 
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SOLICITOR WHO BECAME A NAVAL HERO 

D S O. and bar, D.S.C. and two bars, R.N.V.R., who was 
for A « ° ^ became one of the most renowned commanders of British light coasta 

«« « sho^ above giving instructions to officers of his flotilla, some time in 1942, befor 

’ had swept practically clear of enem 
raiders by the end of the year. Britlh Official : Croum Capyrlfh 
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veral destroyers, which formed the 
.rkbone of the Japanese naval forces 
. tlio^e waters, were sunk: In October 
t.' Americans crept forward, tying 
• >wn the Japanese to the Kiska area. 
In home waters there were long 
I r:i)ds of boring routine for the big 
'u|)<, which had to be kept ready to 
■ ,il with the German armoured squad- 
in in Norwegian waters close to the 
Xoith Russian route. The light coastal 
oires, principally motor torpedo-boats 
lud motor gunboats, found steadily 
!i( ivasing opportunity, of which they 
• odk full advantage. The great strength- 
' lung of the British flotillas, and the 
-tciidy flow of well-trained personnel 
" from under the lamp-posts” showed 
t .xcellent results, and the initiative 


]iassed almost entirely to our forces, with 
' onstant attacks on German sea com- 
munications, alone or in conjunction 
with aircraft. The carefully planned co- 
operation between the motor torpedo- 
boats and motor gunboats was particu- 
larly successful. They pinned the Ger- 
man light forces more and more to their 


own coasts in order to defend their 
convoys, greatly relieving pressure on 
British convoys up the east coast and 
practically robbing “ E-boat Alley ” of 
its old dangers. Lieutenant-Commander 
R. P. Hichens, D.S.O. and bar, D.S.C. 
and two bars, R.N.V.R., a solicitor- 
yachtsman who had joined the branch 
in 1940, became a popular hero. 

The light coastal forces also took a 
Very important part in the raid on 
Dieppe on August 19, whose object 
was partly to do material damage, 
partly to test the German defences, 
partly to obtain experi- 
ence in invasion work, 
and partly to tie down 
German forces in view 
operations planned in 
The Navy’s part in 
was important, and 


Raid in Force 
Upon 
Dieppe 

of important 
other areas, 
this operation 


the los.=es were extraordinarily light. 
It supplied all the landing craft, 
eight destroyers (including one Polish), 
a river gunboat, a sloop, mine-sweepers 
and numerous motor torpedo-boats and 
motor gunboats manned from the 
entire Empire. An unlucky encounter 
with an enemy convoy gave premature 
Warning and caused delay. Our de- 
stroyers and gunboats bombarded the 
German batteries and positions and 
covered the landing and withdrawal : 
the only important vessel lost was the 
destroyer “ Berkeley.” 

There were a number of important 
attacks on our supply convoirs to 
Northern Russia. No convoy ever 
expected to get through without being 
attacked, and many cases were not 
even mentioned, ^me attacks were 
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CASUALTIES IN FOUR-DAY ARCTIC CONVOY BATTLE 

In September 1942 the greatest convoy ever sent to Russia — H.M.S. ' Scylla, ’ under Rear-Admiral 
R. L. Burnett, led a fleet of 75 escort ships — was attacked by torpedo planes and other enemy 
aircraft. Losses were relatively small in the four-day battle. Above, a heavy smoke pall sur- 
rounds one merchantman which did not get through. Below, survivors are transferred from a 
destroyer to the fltyshio ‘ Scvlla ' PhnIoK. RrOUh Newrr^r, 


really serious, with the constant danger 
of the big ships coming out to over- 
whelm all but the heaviest escort. In 
addition to their bombs and torpedoes, 
enemy aircraft dropped mines ahead 
of the convoy and attempted to drive 
it towards them. Three inqiortant 
ca.?es desen'e record. On July 2 a 
convoy was attacked by aircraft and 
submarines between the North Cape 
and Spitzbergen. Berlin claimed that 


out of 38 merchant ships and a powerful 
escort they had sunk .32 and an Ameri- 
can cruiser, but Mo.scow positively 
.stated that the bulk of the convoy 
had got through after being attac’xed 
by the “Tirpitz” and big surface ships, 
which had in turn been attacked by a 
Rmssian submarine which (as mentioned 
earlier in this Chapter) scored two hits. 
On September 9 a big convoy under 
Rear-Admiral E. K. Boddam-Wetham, 
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‘JEAN BART’ PUT OUT OF ACTION AT CASABLANCA 
As part of the Allied assault on Alpena and French Morocco, November 7-11, 1942, Casablanca 
was bombarded on November 10. Rear-Admiral H. K. Hewitt’s forces destroyed all Vichy naval 
opposition, wiping out an entire flotilla of destroyers and lighter craft, damaging a cruiser and 
leaving the partially completed 35,000-ton battleship ' Jean Bart,’ hit by several bombs, in flames. 
Damage included a great rent in her bows (above). Photo, Keystone 


with All tv-cort under Rear-Admiral 
H. L. Hurnett- tlyiiif; hi.'i tlag in H.M.S. 
“ iSeylla ” — wa-i .sighted by enemy air- 
rraft and .siihniarine.s. The latter at- 
tacked and one wa,s damaged. Three 
day.s later the U-boat attack was 
resumed by wolf-pack method.s, and on 
the 1.3th it was again renewed, com- 
bined with aircraft. Thi.s attack con- 
tinued until the convoy reached its 
destination — -with about 30 per cent 
of it.s ships sunk. The British carrier- 
bonie planes did excellent work in 
this action ; it was the Germans’ first 
exprmience of Fleet Air Arm Hurricanes 
on convoy work, and after the first day 
they concentratMl many attacks on 
the carrier, without succe.ss. Having 
delivered its charge, the escort took 
over a homeward convoy and wa,s 
heavily attacked by submarines. H.M. 
destroyer “ Somali ” was torpedoed, 
and eventually broke her back and 
sank after being towed for more than 
three days m bad weather. H.M. 
minesweeper " Leda ” was also sunk. 

'The other occasion wivs on the last 
day of the year, when some of the big 
German .ships came out to attack a 
convoy off the Norwegian coast. The 
escorting destroyers were under Captain 
R. St. V. Sherbrooke in H.M.S. 
“ Onslow,” and in spite of the fact that 
the enemy force, so far as could be 


made out in semi-darkness, consisted of 
a 10,000-ton pocket battleship, a cruiser 
and several destroyers, he immediately 
attacked and succeeded in repelling 
four enemy attempts on his charge. 
Heavier British ships then arrived and 
the Germans broke off the attack, but 
H.M. destroyer ” Achates ” was sunk 
and the “ Onslow ” damaged. The 
Germans admitted having lo,.it a de- 
stroyer, but the convoy, whose muni- 
tions were very badly needed at the 
time, got through unscathed. Captain 
Sherbrooke was badly wounded and 
lost an eye ; he was awarded the V.C. 
for liis gallantry. {See illus., p. 2399.) 

Operations agaimst submarines by 
surface craft and aircraft in coopera- 
tion continued all through the period, 
and even the Germans admitted that 
the British counter-measures were prov- 
ing more and more successful and 
nnaking attack very much more difficult. 

In November a very important and 
very .satisfactory phase of the war 
started with the decisive defeat of the 
enemy in Egypt. Libya and Cyrenaica, 
the .\llied landinu in North Africa, and 
the start of the Russian offensive. 
The landings in French North and 
North-west Africa started on November 
8, and in spite of the fact that thev 
involved no fewer than .500 trausports, 
escorted by over 350 men-of-war, 
2392 


AUies 
Land in 
N. Africa 


secrecy was maintained right down to 
the actual event, although the enemy 
naturally knew that large-scale opera- 
tions were being plaimed somewhere. 

Three separate forces were engaged. 
One sailed from the United States and 
was entirely American, 
destined for Ca.sablanca 
and French Morocco. 

The other two sailed 
from Britain and were mixed British 
and American, one destined to attack 
Oran and the other Algiers. Merchant 
ships of all the Allies were included, 
and the escort was composed of 
British, American, Canadian, Polish, 
Dutch and Norwegian warships with a 
full quota of aircraft carriers working 
in cooperation with the R.A.F. 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham was 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief. 

The stiffest resistance shown by the 
Vichy forces was at Casablanca, where 
the battleship “ Jean Bart ” put up a 
vigorous defence until she was set on 
fire. Both Oran and Algiers were de- 
fended by stout booms, which had to be 
broken in face of a very heavy fire from 
■shore batteries before the transports and 
lauding craft could get in. At .A-l^ers 
the destroyers “ Broke ” and Martin ” 
were sacrificed on this job ; at Oran 
the former U.S. Coast Guard cutters 
“ AValney ” and “ Hartland.” Other 
losses were the corvette ” Gardenia,’ 
the depot ship “ Hecla,” the sloop 
"■ Ibis,” the anti-aircraft escort .ship 
“ Tynwald ” — normally an Isle of Man 
excursion steamer — the auxiliary air- 
craft carrier ” Avenger,” and the Dutch 



oyer “ Isaac Sweers.” The Ameri- 
al.so lost five transports, while 
others, a destroyer and a tanker 
damaged. On the other hand at 
3(J U-boats were sunk or damaged 
. ,n attacks on the convoys, while the 
■ h lost three destroyers and seven 
..arines in resisting the landings. 

> ikar was not attacked with the 
r ports, but after an interval it 
' 'ferred its allegiance to the Fighting 
I'urnover ^'^ench, together with 
a number of useful war- 
Dakar ships, and altogether 
between 200,000 and 
w)0 tons of French shipping was 
at the disposal of the Allies. 
' much exceeded the amount of 
'■'1 merchant tonnage that was lost, 
tly by air attacks on ships in port 
: by submarine attacks on empty 
'Imports returning from the operations. 
L ufortunately the Axis were quicker 
't'lzing Tunisia, and there they made 
• ir last stand in Africa, which con- 
’ 'led in 1943. The Italian navy was 
inously inactive during Allied opera- 
ell''. their politicians later excusing 
' on the ground that they could not 
' uro oil fuel from Germany whose 
'ilers were, apparently, already sus- 
cious of Italian loyalty. Apart from 
•lomy submarines, the only enemy ships 
on were destroyers escorting supply 
'invoys and an occasional cruiser. 


These convoys were constantly attacked 
by all arms ; on December 2 light forces 
under Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt, 
consisting of three cruisers and two big 
destroyers, caught an Italian convov and 
sank two of the e.''corting de.stroyer.s 
and four supply ship.s without casualty 
or damage, although the destroyer 
“ Quentin ” was hit and sunk by air- 
craft on the way home. Admiralty 
reports of supply ships sunk by sub- 
marines were issued everv feW' days. 

On November 11, three days after the 
Allied landing in North Africa, German 
and Italian forces invaded unoccupied 
France ‘‘ for the purpose of defending 
Southern France and Corsica from 
imminent Allied attack.” This im- 
mediately stifiened French feeling. From 
Algiers Admiral Darlan appealed by 
broadcast to the French fleet at 
Toulon to cross the Mediterranean. On 
November 12 Germany gave a definite 
undertaking to Vichy that Toulon 
would not be occupied, but despite this 
German troops entered the Toulon area 
on the 27th, their pretext being that the 
fleet was about to escape. Admiral de 
la Borde, the Commander-in-Chief, had 
already taken steps in anticipation of a 
German breach of faith, and before 
German motorized forces could reach 
the harbour practically all the ships were 
scuttled. The modern battleships 
“Strasbourg” and “Dunkerque,” the 


old battleships " Provence ” and “ Con- 
dorcet ” with an aircraft carrier, seven 
cruisers, 28 torjiedo craft and 19 sub- 
marines were sunk with explosives. 
Although thev were in shallow’ water 
salvage was in most cases impossible. 
Four submarines escaped to join the 
Fighting French in North Africa, but a 
fifth was sunk by a mine ilropped in her 
path by a German plane. 

The year ended with Allied prospects 
at sea IxUter than at any time since the 
fall of F’ ranee. Losses had bei'n heavy 
to all, but the Allies’ superiority was 
growing rapidly and the o[)crational 
successes in Kurope were all working 
slowly towards the great naval task of 
beating the .lajianese in the Pacific. 
Among the additions to the United 
Nations’ strength in capital ships was 
the “ Richelieu. ” the new 35,(K)0-ton 
French battleship which had been trans- 
ferred uncompleted to Dakar from Brest 
in .June 1940. Shi- left Dakar at the end 
of .January 1!)43, and reached New York 
early in February. In the ensuing 
months work upon her was completed, 
and on November 6, 1913, it wa.s an- 
nounced that she was again in service 
with the ,\llied fleets. 





‘ SUICIDE ’ DIVE-BOMBER ENDED THE ‘ HORNET ’ 

The severest American loss in the great battle in the Solomons which raged for several days m 
October 1942 was the aircraft carrier ' Hornet.' An attack by Japanese dive-bombers (below) 
culminated in one of the planes (seen top centre in this picture) crashing into her signal bridge 
'right). Though she escaped sinking, the ‘ Hornet ’ was so badly damaged that she had to be 
sunk off the Santa Cruz (Solomons) Islands on October 26, 1942. 

Photofi, Asfiocinfed 
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‘ OHIO,' THE SHIP THAT WOULD NOT GIVE IN 

* Dogged perseverance against all odds * was an eye-witness description 
of the achievement of the io,ooo-ton American tanker ‘Ohio,’ 
which reached Malta (5) from Gibraltar in the critical days of August 
1942 though torpedoed, dive-bombed and set ahre (x) by a Stuka 
crashing on her deck. Her skipper, Capt D. W. Mason (2), was 
awarded the George Cross for his skill and courage, while the D.S.O. 
was awarded to three other merchantmen skippers in the convoy : 
Capt, R. Wren (3 — shown talking to Rear-Adm. M. Burrough 
who commanded the light forces and close escort), Capt. D. R. 
MacFarlane (4), and Capt. F. N. Riley, 
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ALLIED MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
REACH THEIR PEAK 

In July 1942 enemy sinkings of Allied merchant Cupping atiained their highest 
level since 1939. There was little improvement at the end of the year. 

Against increasing odds convoys fought their way through to Malta and 
Russia ; in the Atlantic the U-boat menace remained. The work of the men 
of the Red Ensign makes a glorious chapter in the history of the nar at sea 


main battloground of the war on 

I lilted Nations’ shipping during 
IK 12 was the North Atlantic; but 
bqian and America entered the 

111 December 1941 no waters 
'afe ” for Allied seamen. Few 
'■etions of the community knew, as 

II did, what it was to remain, 
'i after month, from one year to 

I, in the front line of fighting, 
"as, perhaps, the chief peculiarity 
.Merchant Navy’s contribution. 

‘ seamen and some ships crossed 
it'crossed the Atlantic Ocean many 
' without sighting a submarine — 
tliout incident.” In some circum- 
' ' t’S however, a constant threat of 
■ nt action, to come like the sudden 
icj from undergrowth of an angry 
't. makes more demand on courage 
u the fiercest struggle foreseen or 
■ -'ht. Seamen were involved in both 
of warfare; for there were sub- 
' I'ary “ battlegrotmds ” on which action 
'iild be foreseen without shadow of 
“ubt, and action of a violence and 
■tensity seldom experienced on the 
ain front of the sea war. 

Throughout 1942 the Mediterranean 
id North Russian convoys were faced 
'v the sea and air power of an enemy 
roidtively strong, very determined, and 
Siege of "widhout scruple. They 
Malta 

Raised most favourably placed 
enemy bases. No effort 
""S spared to prevent their passage 
and by sheer force to bring about two 
major defeats. The prize was beyond 
price for the Germans, for the Italian 
P'llc was a minor one. If Malta could 


starved into submission by cutting 
oil the island from supplies of food 
and military equipment, the situation 
m the Mediterranean would be trans- 
formed. The Germans knew, too, that 
if they could stop the flow of supplie.s 
'0 Murmansk and Archangel it would 
ea^e their task on the Eastern Front. 

Eighteen months passed and the siege 
of Malta was raised before it was revealed 
how desperate had been the plight of the 
I'land in those middle months of 1942 
^aen the enemy controlled the Libyan 
ooast and the islands of Sicily and 
mmtelleria, and Crete in the. Eastern 


Mediterranean. It was then stated 
that the ships which battled their way 
to the George Cross Island in .June were 
“ the first merchant ships to rt'acli there 
since the previous February.” 

The convoy of si.x ships sailed from 
the Clvde in June 1942, e.scorted to 
Gibraltar by two heavy crui.-'crs ami a 
number of destroyers and slooj)> ; at 
Gibraltar a battleship .and two air- 
craft carriers were adiled. On .June 1 1 
the first enemy aircraft attaiked, in 
formations of 30 to .90, coming from all 
directions. The ships’ gunners foneht 
stripped to the waist. Thirty enemy 
aircraft were shot down, some by Hurri- 
cane.s operating from the aircraft carriers. 
At night the attack was continued by 
aircraft and submarines. Air attacks 
were incessant throughout the rest of the 
voyage, rising to a peak between 
Pantelleria and Malta. Four ships went 
down ; only the S.S. ” Troilus ” and 
the M.V. “ Orari ” were left. As these 
two vessels neared the harbour the 
“ Orari ” struck a mine that exploded 
in the only hold of the ship which held 
neither petrol nor ammunition. Follow- 


mu close a-tern of the “ Troilus.” she 
limped into port. It was pa-t midniglit, 
but tfle people' of .Malta litied t he 
bastions and cheered. 

This M.ilta-boimd convov was only 

part of jirob.iblv the' large. t Mediter- 

rani'aii o])er.'it ions of this nature up to 

that time. f.,r while 

the Oran and ,, , 

, _ , ... (.onvoy from 

1 roiliis were sailing . 

, , , Alexandria 

from the we-t, anottier 

convov, ileM'i'ibed as ” one of the biggest 
ever seen ill the Mediterranean," was 
on passage from ..Vle.vandria. So furious 
was the attack ant icqiated, so desperate 
the island's plight, that it was necessary 
in this wav to divide the enemy's forces. 
The eastern convoy fought through 
great air battles; it delivered supplies 
to Tobruk, and met the challenge of 
a .strong Italian naval force. But it never 
re.ached Malta: short of fuel, it retired 
eastwards. Out of all those violent 
battles and movements of warship.s 
Malta received the cargoes of two ships 
only ; but their "2n,fX)f) tons of supplies 
saved the island from capitulation. 
Malta-based aircraft and submarine.s 



SAFE AT LAST AFTER 20 DAYS OF DRE.AD 

Survivors of the ‘ Avila Star,’ 14,443-ton Blue Star liner sunk off the Azores on July 5, 1942, 
press forward to the bows of their lifeboat as a line is thrown from the Portuguese sloop ‘ Pedro 
Nunes,’ which rescued them. For 20 days they had sailed in hops of reaching the African coast 
and only 25 out of 39 sanhTed. One of them, overcome by his providential escape, died from shock. 

FhotOy Asfoci^ed Pre?« 
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continued to take their heavy toll of 
Axis convoys carrying supplies to 
Itoinmel’s army in Libya, and this, in 
Mr. (’luirchiH's words, was - essential 
to the whole strategic position in the 
Mediterranean. {See al.so p. 208^.) 

It was the middle of Alienist before 
another convoy reached Malta. It 
set out from Hibraltar with a powerful 
I'scort of oatt leships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers, according to a 
flernian news agency *' the hulk of the 
Hrifish Mediterranean fleet." Jfomhini; 
beoaii as soon as the convov came 
" it hill ranoe of enemy aerodromes. Here 
IS a [la-ssaoe from an account of the battle 
by a naval officer : 

C-lio.iM jomcil in the .itt.u k. wliieh run 
|iMiir,l .InriiiK the niRlit. Next morning oni 
Meet .\ir .\rni ligtiters were olVngain at crack 
of il.'iwn. and I hrongliont the day they were 
almost rontiniioiislv in the air. as formation 
atfer loiin.ition came in to attack. I won't 
att4 miit to desrnhe that day m detail, because 
one attack is .so like another, but through it 
all -thriaigh Ihe rolos.s.al din, the great 
musluoom.s of water as tiomlis dropped, the 
tdinding Mashc.s of our guns and the thousands 
of tlashi's ot those Irom other ships — througti 
all that, and many other things. [ am left 
"ith one main imprisssion : those merchant- 
men in the middle, going steadily on and on ■ 
at timis completely hidden by ne.ar mis.sesi 
out miraculously appearing througti the 
coliimn.s of spray, and always, doggedly and 
stublKirnly, going on and on." 



In the convoy was the tanker " Ohio, 
a larue American-built ship, carryiiio 
tlie most important and danoerotis 
carpo of all. A tanker, with her short 
bridge amidships and funnel in the 
sU’rn, cannot be mistaken from the 
air. The Ohio ’ was singled out 
fiy the enemy. Tfiis had been exjiected 
and the ship wa.s manned by a specially 
(licked British crew, six of the ofheern 
and engineers having been decorated 
previously for hraverv at .sea. At 


WILLIAM LYNN NELSON 

Inventor of the anti-torpedo device which 
helped to save the -Ohio.' and many other 
merchantmen Alter 20 years’ experience 
as a sea-going engineer he became Marine 
Superintendent of the Eagle 0.1 and Shipping 
Co., Ltd. The story of his invention was not 
revealed until late m 1943 /’Ao(o. O.P U 

night the "Ohio" was hit by a 
orpedo and forced to stop. Steering 
by hand from aft, without a compass! 
the tanker somehow caught up the 
convoy by morning. During the coii- 
tinuou-s air attacks which were concen- 
trated on the - Ohio" a Stuka, shot 
out of control, crashed mto the vessel. 
Then the ship was hit by a bomb, set 
partly wrecked. 
I’ under control and the 
Ohio plodded on at a speed of two 
knots, an easy target. She was hit 
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S.S. CERAMIC ’ TORPEDOED AND SUNK IN GAIP - 

The 18 ooo-ton liner ’Ceramic, ’of the Shaw SaviH and Albion Co Ltd w 

while bound from England to the Cape. Over 500 persons were Ih^rr? 1“"^ '942 
one survived. From enemy sources it was learned that the shio wa '’"*7 

the North Atlantic and went down before her lifeboats could be Punched a gale m 

about the survivors the news of the srnicing was not Pubh^t, "n -rarta^ 

Photo. Topical Pru, '943. 
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again and her engines put out of 
action. She was taken in tow, but the 
tow parted. With the help of a mine 
sweeper from Malta she made 20 miles 
at night, but throughout the next day 
the tanker was bombed continuously 
and towing became impossible. The next 
night she reached Malta to discharge 
her precious cargo practically intact.'^ 

“ The violence of the enemy could not 
deter the master from hLs purpose. Through 
out he showed skill and courjige of the 
highest order, and it was due to his deter- 
mination that in spite of the mo.st persistent 
enemy opposition the vessel, with her 
valuable cargo, eventually reached Malta 
and was safely berthed.” 

That was the citation announcing 
, the award of the George Cross to 
Captain Dudley William Mason, master 
of the " Ohio.” which brought petrol 
to the George Cross 
island. Captain David D.S.O. 

MacFarlane, 0 B E Awards to 
Captain Frederick^®''**^®^^®'^' 
Riley, and Captain Richard Wren, in 
the same convoy, received the first 
awards of the D.S.O. to be .granted to 
men of the Merchant Navy, 

The Ohio ” was fitted with an 
important new anti-torpedo device, 
evolved by Mr. W. L. Nelson and 
adopted by the Ministry of War Trans- 
port in June 1942. It consisted of a 
compressed air-line, running the full 
length of the ship, linked at either end 
to a compressor pump, and having con- 
nexions at various points to take air- 
lines. When the ship was struck by 
a torpedo the compressor at each end 
was brought into action, and air forced 
into the damaged compartments, check 
ing the inrush of water and eventually 
forcing it out. The invention could 
also be used to pump sea-water for fire- 
fighting and to steer a ship temporarily 
out of action after being torpedoed. 

In the case of the “ Ohio ” it wa< 
employed to discharge much of her 
cargo of petrol. 

Before the end of the year the situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean had been 
transformed following the battle of 
El ^amein and the landings in North 
Africa ; in the Libyan desert Rommel 
^as in full retreat. On December 23 
the Admiralty announced : “ In the 
course of a series of operations, now 
completed, large reinforcements of war 
material and supplies have been landed 
at Malta, without major interference 
from the enemy.” That convoy, saihng 
from Alexandria, arrived at Malta with- 
out the loss of a single ship, neither 
merchantman nor man-of-war. 

The great convoys .which carried 
arms and supplies to Archangel and 
Murmansk fought their way through 
attacks just as fierce and determined 
as those in the Mediterranean. There 



■ re these difEerences : the seamen on 
he northern voyages had also to battle 
-ainst Arctic weather — sometimes 70 
. L'rees of frost — with spray from near 
, i-.<es that hit the deck as ice. For 
lit of the year there was no darkness 
wliich to gain respite from bombing 
or to elude the enemy. Winter or 
iiiiimer, vessels on the northern convoy 
■nites could never get more than 300 
lies from an enemy coastline studded 
vith bomber bases. For the first time 
■i history ships sailed through the White 
'ea in winter. 


In some of those convoys there was 
a loss of 50 per cent of supplies. 
Mr. Charles Jarman, Secretary of the 
National Union of Seamen, told of an 
Arctic convoy of 40 ships : 19 were 
torpedoed and sunk in the space of 
four hours, another later ; 17 were 

sunk by bombing. Three ships arrived 
at Murmansk, but of the 1,000 survivors 
every fit man volunteered to go again. 


At the end of March 1942 a convoy 
reached Murmansk after driving off a 
German destroyer attack and damaging 
or sinking three submarines. A month 
later two convoys passed each other in 
Arctic waters. Among the ice floes 
five de.stroyer attacks were beaten off ; 
the losses were comparatively light. 
Then, at the beginning of June, it was 
revealed that a large convoy had 
arrived at a Russian port after incessant 
attack for five days and nights by 
enemy aircraft and submarines. 


Largest 

Russian 

Convoy 

described as 


In September the story was told of 
how “ the biggest Russian convoy with 
the largest destroyer escort ever known ” 
fought its way through 
what Rear-Admiral 
R. L. Burnett, com- 
manding the escort, 
the “ worst torpedo- 
bombing attack of the war.” “ Any 
man who says he wasn’t frightened is 
a b.f.,” the Admiral said when it was 
all over. The Germans first claimed 
38 out of 45 ships, but later said that 
17 supply ships were sunk. It was 
stated by the British Foreign Secretaiy 
that this convoy delivered in Russia 
the largest total of munitions yet trans- 
ported in a single voyage from the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 

On December 31 another convoy was 
steaming through Arctic waters ofi the 
North Cape with a comparatively small 
destroyer escort. In the few hours of 
iwihght an attack was launched by a 
superior force of cruisers, destroyers and, 
it was thought, a “ pocket ” battleship. 
In snowstorm and semi-darkness an 
intermittent battle continued for two 
hours before the arrival of more power- 
ful British forces. The enemy escaped 
in the low visibility, but the skill and 



MERCHANT NAVY STOOD BY MONTGOMERY’S MEN 

The ‘ immortal march ’ o( Gen. Montgomery's 8th Army, from the gates of Cairo to the tip of 
Tunis could not have been accomplished without the aid of the Merchant Navy which, amid 
great ' hazards, maintained their supplies. Above : part of a consignment from Alexandria, 
unloaded at Benghazi, is being taken on a trolly to an awaiting lorry. Below, typical of the 
Merchant Navy’s hard-working personnel is this fireman on an Africa-bound merchantman. 
I'hotoc. Bri'liih Officinl ■ Croirn Cnpi/ri'thl 



resolution of the British destroyers, The violent “ battlegrounds ” of the 
under the command of Captain R. Mediterranean and northern waters took 

St V. Sherbroke, D.S.O. (who was their toll of United Nations’ merchant 

awardedthe V.C.), in H.M.S.“ Onslow,” ships, but it was in the Atlantic that 

bad saved the conv'oy ; it arrived with- heavy losses continued to be suffered, 

out loss or damage (see illus., p. 2.399). Following the adoption of the convoy 

One of the destroyers, "Achates” system along the Atlantic seaboard, 

(commanded by Lieut. -Commander A. H. which had become the U-boats’ hunting- 

T-vndall Johns), was damaged and sunk, ground, the submarines concentrated on 
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‘UTILITY’ GARBED ‘QUEEN MARY* ON WAR SERVICE 

Stripped of her luxury Atlantic trade trappings and decked m plain, grey war paint, the 8i,23S“ton 
Cunard White Star liner * Queen Mary ’ was used to transport American troops to war zones — an 
interesting example of the reciprocal character of ‘ Lease-Lend. ’ Above, the * Queen Mary ’ at 
anfhor in Table Bay, Cape Town, after reducing the Atlantic crossing record to 12 days. 


Neutral 

Shipping 

Losses 


(Prcv.ously it had been 19 days.) 

♦ he iiimI- A tlantic area, where the con- 
voy-i were farthest from air bases, or 
went far afield over the main routes, 
their range being extended by the use 
of supply ships, both surface and under- 
water eraft. They continued to attack 
in (lacks. UaicLs were made on routes as 
widespread as south of Freetown in West 
Africa, around the Cape of Goo<l Hope, 
in the approaches to the Mozambique 
t'liannel, and off the Brazilian coast. 

Losses continued to be .announced 
s[>oradicatly from Xcw York and the 
t^onth .Vmerican capitals. .\.t the hegm- 
iiing of ,Iuly a German submarine 
entered Puerto Linn'm, 
in Costa Rica, and 
torpedoed the Panama- 
nian steamer ‘‘ San 
Pablo, ' which was unloadiiu:. Three 
days later the Mexican Government 
stated that the tanker " Pd Cernicalo " 
had been torpedoed in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The sinkiii" of the Brazilian 
steamer Pedrinluis ” wa.s announced 
on the same (hay. On .July 8 the Argen- 
tine Government (hclared the U.S. and 
Cana(iian .\tlantic seaboard to be a 
danger zone for Argentine ships. 

.A. week later tlie U.S. Xa\y Depart- 
ment stated that the convoy system had 
Jieen extended to the Garibbean. On 
-fuly 18 the Department announced that 
four ships h.ad been sunk, tliree Ameri- 
can .and one British. Three were lost 
in the Atlantic and one in the Indian 
Ocean, bombed and later shelled hv a 
Japanese cruiser. On .July 26 the Mex- 
can merchant ship " Oaxaca ' w.a.s sunk. 

Sinkings of Brazilian ships (referred 


Photo, Keystone 

to in Chapter 214) continued. On 
July 30 it w.as announced that the 
freighter “ Tamandare ” had been tor- 
pedoed and sunk near Trinidad. By 
then ten Brazilian merchant ships had 
been sunk by Axis submarines. On 
.Viigust 17 the Brazilian Government 
stated that three more ships had been 


lost — the “ Baependy,” the " Arar- 
quara ” and the “ Anibal Benevolo. ' 
The next day the loss of the “ Arara 
and “ Itagiba,” two more Brazilian 
ships, was announced. It was latci 
revealed that more than 600 peopkn 
including soldiers, had lost their livt- 
in four of these sinkings. Feeling in 
Brazil ran liigh and demonstrations wei 
widespread. President Vargas promi'-ci : 
that the outrage would be avenged 
Aeroplanes were sent to search for and 
attack U-boats, and it was stated u 
August 19 that two submarines h.i ’ 
probably been destroyed. The san. 
day yet another merchant ship, tl. 
“ Jacy,” was torpedoed and sunk o 
the Brazilian north-east coast. < ' 
August 22, 1942, Brazil declared v ^ 
upon Germany and Italy. 

When the presence of U-boats in tl 
Gulf of St Lawrence u-Boats in 
was disclosed, in May, Gulf of 
with the sinking of a Lawrence 
merchant ship, it was 
added that any possible future sinking 
in this area would not be made publn 
so as not to give information to tl 
enemy. Nevertheless, following a que 
tion in the Canadian House of Common 
it was officially stated on July 13 tli.c 
three ships had been torpetioed an ' 
sunk in these waters, with the loss ' 
eight lives. Then, early on October 1 ' 
the passenger ship “ Caribou,” sailin 
acros.s the Cabot Strait from No^' 



‘STILL MORE SHIPS!’ CALL WAS ANSWERED 

British shipbuilders did splendid work in 1942. The demand by the Navy and the Merchant 
Service for more and yet more ships was answered so magnificently that Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Bntish Mimster of Production, was able to declare on January 29, 1943, that production ol 
merchant shipping in 1942 was ‘ substentially greater ’ than in 1941. Above, cargo ship and 
tanker building alongside each other in the fitting-out basin. 

Photo, British O^fficial : Crown Copyright 
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BATTLE OF THE NORTH CAPE HERO AND HIS SHIP 


On the last day of 194a a British convoy to Russia escorted by destroyers commanded by Capt. R. St. V. Sherbrooke, 
D.S.O. RN. (inset), in H.M.S. ‘ Ons'.ow,’ encountered a greatly superior enemy force. The convoy got through 
unharmed, but the ‘ Onslow ’ was badly damaged— her furmel and bridge are shown above. H.M. destroyer 
• Achates ’ was sunk. Capt. Sherbrooke was awarded the V.C. for his great gallantry in the action 
Pfwtos, Croim Copyright; Janet Jevan'* 





NAZIS BALKED OF A RICH PRIZE : THE FRENCH FLEET 

On November 27. 1942, Adm. de Laborde gave the order to scuttle the French Fleet at Toulon Vanguard tanks of the 
enemy arrived on the quayside (topi, only to watch the destruction helplessly. Aerial photographs of the harbour 
next day revealed (left to nght) the battle-cruiser ‘ Strasbourg.’ a Suffren class cruiser 'on fire) an Algeria cruiser 
and a La Galissonniere cruiser, all partly submerged. '■ From the flames and smoke of the explosions at Toulon •’ 
said Mr, Churchill on November 20, ” France will rise again ” Official: Key,tone 

24 (X) 
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BATTLESHIPS GUARDED THE NORTH AFRICAN INVASION ARMADA 
The lendings in Algeria and French Morocco on the night of November 7-8, 1942, were effected by what Allied 
G.H.Q.. North Afnca, called ' the largest armada ever used for a single miliUry operation ’ It was escorted by 
powerful units of the Royal Navy and the US. Navy Here the battleships H.M.S. Duke of York’ and H.M.S. 

■ Nelson ' and the aircraft carrier H.M.S. ‘ Formidable ' are seen from another carrier, H.M.S. ’ Victorious ' (foreground), 
on the flight deck of which Seafires are ranged. All were part of the protecting force. Photo. BrUvih Official 
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EYL.WITNBSS IMPRESSIONS OF THE DIEPPE RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 

ASove, the general scene as the ratding armada neared the shore Water spouts caused by enemy bombs and pillars 
of ‘srnoke from vessels afire dwarf the little ships and their gallant complements. Below, the withdrawal of No. 4 
Commando from Vastenval is taking place down the right-hand of the two gullies under cover of a smoke screen. 
Loos.* boulders prevent the landing craft getting in close . the L.C.A. on the right takes aboard a casualty through 
the folding canvas vault. Two FW-igo's are attacking ineffectually ; actually there were no casualties. 

'Toji] Fn>m th> >>i] Hi' har'l Funrh / >'»»/•»» Fr<->m nn onijinrti ‘/roiritifj hi/ Hrtnn MfiUen 
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'. otia to Newfoundland, was torpedoed, 
'he went down with the loss of 137 
i ' Ople, including 16 women and 14 

• hildren, and a number of Royal Navy 
'••amen. 

Another tragic loss of this period was 
'hat of the “ Avila Star,” a Blue Star 
iner of 14,443 tons gross, torpedoed off 

• lie Azores on July 5. She wa.s carrying 
.'•omen passengers and volunteers from 
Argentina for the British forces. The 
'hip was attacked by two submarine.s. 
Fortunately, the weather was calm and 
I'assengers and crew took to the boats, 
\vith the exception of about 20 men and 
'Oiiie of the officers, who went down 
with the ship. 

At first the five lifeboats stayed 
together ; but after two days two of the 
1 'uats were three or four miles ahead of 
t he others, and it was decided to carry 
j , on in an effort to reach 
”the° nearest land. The 

. 4 M . remaining three boats 

were discovered oy a 
Portuguese naval vessel three days 
later, and 110 survivors were rescued. 
The two lifeboat.s .sailed on, but 
eventually parted company because 
of the rough -weather and steered on 
different courses. One was never heard 
"f again; the other sailed and drifted 
for 20 days and nearly 1.000 miles. Out 
of 30 people 25 survived to tell a story 
of extraordinary hardships, of despair 
and mental and physical exhaustion 
which claimed many lives, and of the 
final rescue by a Portuguese sloop. 

Among the worst disasters of the war, 
occurring in November, but not revealed 
untd nearly a year later, was the sinking 
of the 18,000-ton British passenger liner 
‘ Ceramic,” bound from England forCape 
Town. Only one survivor, a prisoner of 
The Oermans, was heard of ; there were 
more than 500 people on board. Accord- 
ing to the German version the liner -was 
torpedoed during a gale in the North 
Atlantic and sank in heavy seas before 
the lifeboats could be launched. 

Some of the losses and some of the 
dramas of the war against shipping 
Were told, but it was seldom that any- 
thing was said of the successful voyages 
of individual ships. Months later. 




LOADING THE P.A.C. ROCKET 
Used to defend merchant ships against air 
attack, the Parachutc-and-Cable Rocket 
projects a parachute with cable attached 
into the sky in the path of the plane, which 
is thus forced to take evasive action to 
avoid entanglement in the ‘wire barrage.’ 

Photo, As 90 Cia((d Pre^s 

however, a little was revealed of the 
magnificent .services during 1942 of 
Britain’s ‘‘ second ” liner, the 81,235 
ton '■ Queen Mary,” of the Cunard 
White Star. Tens of thousands of 
troops,” it was di.sclosed, were carried 
in 1942 by the “ Queen Mary.” Packed 
with soldiers — between 12,000 and 
20,()00 — she played an important part in 
building up the strength of the Middle 
East forces which made possible the 
victory at El .■\lamein. Once she was 
^aid to have .steamed through a pack of 
submarines, saved by her speed. On 
another occasion her position was 
wirelessed to a waiting U-boat by Nazi 
.'pies in Brazil. The discover}-, accord- 
ing to the reports, was made in the nick 
of time, and the “ Queen Mary ” was 
advised of the trap which awaited her. 


There was further news of the 
activities of German surface raiders 
(luring the second half of 1942. Early 
in July an American ship wirelessed 
that she was being attacked by a raider 
ill the Caribbean Sea. In August the 
presence of a German in the South 
.Vtlantic Ocean was disclosed ; a few 
days later it was reported that the 
raider was being chased by an .Vmericau 
cruiser, but had apparently escaped. 
Then, on .■\ugu't 19, the ij.S. Navy 
Department confirmed the rejiorts after 
survivors of an .Vnierican slii]), sunk off 
the coa't of .-Vfrica in inid-.liily, had 
reached port. The German ve.ssel was 
said to be a converted merchant ship of 
8,000 to 9,(KKJ tons, mounting six guns, 
some of them of 8-in. calibre, and carry- 
ing motor torjiedo-boats. 

Nothing mole was heard until Decem- 
ber, when an .•\merican commiini(|ue 
told how a U.S. merchant shiji had 
fought a lone liattle with two surface 
raiders in the .Sotith Atlantic, (tiif- 
giiimed, the vessel put up au astoni'hing 
tight ; she sank one of the enemy and 
badly damaged the other before going 
down with 31 of her crew, her gtm.s 
firing to the last. There were 14 sur- 
vivors of this gallant action, including 
five men of a navy gun crew. 


Surface 

Raiders 

Active 


In January 1943 the Nazi radio 
described the sinking of " tin' German 
auxiliary cruiser ‘Atlantis ’ by the British 
cruiser ‘ Devonshire ‘ on 
a tropical day in Novem- 
ber.” It was stated that 
the raider had been at 
sea for 655 d.ays and had covered 
almost 100, fXX) miles. In January, also, 
Vice-Admiral Ingram, commander of 
the American naval forces in the South 
Atlantic, announced that an enemy 
surface raider had been scuttled in 
the previous month rather than face 
combat with ‘‘our overwhelming forces.” 
Two blockade runners, one of 10,CKX) 
tons, were intercepted in the Atlantic by 


WHAT HAPPENED WHEN AN AMMUNITION SHIP BLEW UP 
The deadliest as well as probably the most vital cargo in the convoys to Russia was carried in 
the ammunition ships, a direct hit on one of which meant sudden and certain death for the 
crew and the shattering of the vessel to fragments. The explosion recorded below, however, 
took avenging toll of the enemy ; three attacking aircraft were destroyed by the blast. 

Photo, A ^^oriated Pra^ 2 P ' 



British naval ships in December ; both 
ships were scuttled. 

Still the U-boat remained the principal 
enemy of the United Nations’ shijipine : 
the problem wa.s one of defence and 
attack, Mr. Churchill wa.s able to state 
at the befjinning of September that “ our 
warfare on the U-boats ha.s been more 
succe.ssful than in any former period 
in the war.” ffe added that very few 
days had jiassed without one or more 
lieing siuik or damaged by the Allies. 
More than half of tliese success- 
ful attacks, it was di.sclosed on 
another occasion, were made by 
aircraft. 

Mr. A. \ . Ale.xander, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, stated that new 
methods had been develojied in 
the war on the I'-boats and new 
devices were in action. Towards 
the end of Sejiternber he revealed 
that from the beginning of the 
war up to that time more than 
ri.'K) -A.xis submarines had been 
sunk or damaged. In addition, 
the bomber offimsive against 
U-boat building yards and bases 
was steadilv increased 

In November .\dmiral Sir 
Ma,\ K. fforton, K.C.B , D.SO., 

Slid Adinir.d Sir I’erey 

Noble, K C M , C.\'.().,as C.-in-C. 
Western .Vppri'aelies. In the 
same month Sir Statlord Cripps, 
Minister of .Aircraft Mrodiiction, 
was appointed deputy chairman 
to the I’rime Minister on a corn- 
niittee studying new methods of 
combating the U-boat menace. 

The ■■ Battle of the Atlantic Com- 
mittee," ,set up by Mr, Churchill in 
Febniarv I'.tfl, was reconstituted 
in ,somewhat different form as the 
" Anti - 1' - Boat Warfare Com- 
mittee.” Be.sides Jlr. Churchill 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, member- 
ship of the Committee included 
the Minister of Production, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretarv of 
State for Air, Minister of War Transport, 
the First Sea Lord, and the Chief of the 
Air Staff, with technical advisers as 
required. Meetings were held normallv 
once a week from the beginning of 
Novemlier. Mr. Churchill explained 
that the Committee did not in any 
wav sujH’rsede or replace " the regular 
and systematic control of anti-U-boat 
warfare bv the Admiraltv.” 

.■V vear later (Novemlier b. lfD3) it 
was revealed that Captain C. P. Clarke, 
R.N., hail been for two years Director 
of OjKirations against the U-boats, and, 
in the words of Mr. A. V. .Alexander, 
“ had an important share in the great 
success we have hewn out of the 
massive danger which confronted us.” 


At the clo.se of the year the U-boat 
was still the primary preoccupation 
of Anglo-American strategy, for it was 
recognized, and confirmed at the Casa- 
blanca conference in January, that the 
" defeat of the U-boat and the im- 
provement of the margin of shipbuilding 
resources are the prelude to all aggres- 
sive operatioms.” (The words are Mr. 
Churchiir.s.) 

The defeat of the U-boat had not 
been accomplished. For a week in Julv 






EVEN THE LITTLE SHIPS HIT BACK 
The mate of a trawler stands to at the vessel’s Lewis gun ; 
there is an enemy raider about. Whether engaged in their 
normal occupation of fishing, or in the more hazardous task 
of mmcsweepmg, these little craft shared the manifold penis 
which beset their larger brethren. 

Photo, Daihj Mirror 


shipping los.ses reached their highe.st 
level since the beginning of the war, 
greatly exceeding the rate of con- 
■struction. It was stated by the AVar 
Shipping .Administration in Washington 
that goods were being left at the quay- 
side becau.se of lack of ships. The 
Germans claimed 81.5,9fK) tons sunk, and 
it WiW not until December that losses 
fell noticeably, and one month’s record 
meant little. 

From August onwards new tonnage 
e.xceeded the sinkings. American ou"t- 
put rose from nearly 800,iX)0 tons dead- 
weight (equivalent to about 520, fXX) tons 
gross) in August to the deliverv of 121 
ships of 1,199,.3(.X) tons lieadweight in 
December, brintriiig the year's total up 
to the target figure of 8,(X)0,000 tons 
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deadweight. Production in Deceii i 
alone was little short of the record r 
the whole of the year 1941. Britain .! i 
Canada added to the total. The goal , ■ 
.American shipbuilding in 1943 was ti 
double the 1942 total. At the 
ning of December, however, Mr. C. ’ 
Howe, Canadian Minister of Munitic 
declared that the Battle of the Atlan 
was still in its most dangerous pha- 
For the year 1942 the net tonnage 1' 
wa.s in the region of 1,000,000 gross. 

This serious gap for the yi 
as a whole would have bi • 
reduced but for the decision ' 
invade North Africa. This cai 
paign involved a switcho\ 
from merchant shipbuilding 
the construction of special Ian ■ 
ing craft both in Britain and 
the United States. It involv. 
alterations in Britain to mo 
than 300 ordinary mercha' 
ships for use as troop carriei- 
cased petrol carriers, float ir . 
workshops and store -issuin. 
ships. 

The first stage.s of the elabm 
ate planning required for a: 
operation the greatest of its kind 
ever undertaken were begun a- 
early a.s July. The task wa.s ei - 
trusted to Admiral Sir Bertran 
Ramsay, who carried out tli>‘ 
Dunkirk evacuation in 194o 
Something like 500 merchant 
.ships, British, American, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch and Polish, were 
gathered at different point.-. 
Fast cargo ships, great liners 
carrying troops, Liberty ships 
bringing supplies, followed by 
little coastal ships to serve the 
smaller ports — the majority were 
British. They sailed from many 
ports in Britain and the United 
State.s ; they assembled at 
various places in the Atlantic ; 
they gathered at Gibraltar, 
early in November this va.si 
armada landed half a million men, 
tanks, lorries, stores and ammunition — 
all the paraphernalia of a modern 
army — and landed them with astonish- 
ing success. 

It was a triumph of secret organiz- 
ation. That the enemy w5t utterly 
deceived is beyond doubt. The greatest 
deception was the provision of so large 
a tonnage of merchant ships for offensive 
purpo.ses when the United Nations were 
short of ships as of nothing else. Sur- 
prise allowed the troops and equipment 
to be landed with very little loss. Then, 
in the words of the Secretary of the 
National Union of Seamen, “ the Hun 
got over his surprise and turned hell 
loose ODi those ships.” 


And 


I 



Chapter 243 


DIEPPE: A RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 

Challenging the enemy where he was regarded as being at his strongest on the 
Channel Coast, the Dieppe raid taught the Allies lessons which later proved 
invaluable in North Africa, Sicily and Italy. Gordon Holman, who here 
analyses the operation, knows Combined Operations work from personal 
experience : he accompanied the St. Nazaire raid, described in Chapter 226 


A s tlje warm summer closed 

over a South of England port on 
August 18, 1942, the Hunt class 
destroyer “ Fernie ” put to sea. She left 
a scene of much activity and as she 
slid out of the harbour the clear ringing 
of a hunting horn echoed across the 
water. “ Fernie ” was sounding tlie 
battle-cry and, amplified by her loud 
bailer, it carried to the ears of over 
o.tKX) men about to go forth to battle. 
By the time daylight came they had 
thn«\m their challenge at the Germans 
in one of the enemy’s most strongly 
held positions- — Dieppe. 


Like the starter’s flag, '* Fernie’s ” 
hunting horn marked the moment for 
winch men had hoped and planned and 
trained over a long period, with grimly 
settled purpose. In the next few hours 
they were to fight their way into history 
— and the price to be paid was not a 
light one. 

Dieppe has been de-scribed variously 
as a Raid, a Combined Operation, and 
a Reconnaissance in Force. The last 
is undoubtedly the best description. 
Although the greatest success of the 
day was gained by the R.A.F., and 
the Navy played its part most gallantly, 
both these Services would be the first to 
admit that they only functioned in 
support of the troops who carried out 
the landings. 

The question that has been mo.st 
frequently asked since that summer’s 
day when a startled England — and 
perhaps an even more 
startled Germany — first 
heard the news that 
British troops were 
fighting again on French soil, is. ‘‘Was 
it worth it ? ” The whole of this Chapter 
might be devoted to answering that one 
question but, briefly and generally, 
the reply is “ Most definitely, yes.” 
Dieppe was the key to North Africa, 
Sicily and Salerno, and although it was 
a high price that the gallant Canadians 
had to pay when they set foot in France, 
the final dividend was out of all pro- 
portion even to that great sacrifice. 

The Canadians themselves, in giving 
the objectives of the operation, revealed 
its very great importance. In an 
official report issued a month after the 
attack they said : “ The United Nations 
have an agreed offensive policy. In the 


Importance 
of the 
Raid 


preparation and develo|)ment of such a 
policy the acipiisitioii of the fullest 
po.ssible information concerning th(' 
enemy's strength and dispositions, anil 
every other element in the situation 
affi'cting the conduct of operations 
against him, is a matter of the most 
fundamental importance. Such inform- 
ation is available from many sources, 
but it is frequently the c.asc that facts 
essential to the .successful jirosecution 
of offeiLsive operations c.an only he 
gained by fighting for them. The Dieppe 
operation must be regarded in tliis light. 
. . . It was considered most important 
that our forces should have an oppor- 
tnintv for practical exjierieiice in the 
landing on an enemy-occupied coast of 
a large military force, and in particular 
in the problems arising out of the 
eiiqiloymeiit in such a force of heavy 
armoured fighting vehicles.” 

There were, of course, many other 
considerations, but in giving us the 
answers to these jirimarv questions 
Dieppe played as important a part as 
any individual operation in the war. 

The first plans for the attack were 
laid in the month of April and a number 
of places on the French coast were 


carefiillv studied as jiossible objectives 
bi'fore Diejipe was (iiiallv .selected. We 
were not looking for soft sjiots ; we were 
aiming to trade blows with the enemy 
in order to test thoroughly his strength. 

As soon as the outline plan was ready 
It was Jilaced before the Chiefs of Staff 
committee. It received their approval 
and the next step was to clioo.se 
the troojis for the undertaking. The 
Canadians, manv of 
whom had been 
waiting impat leiitlv 
for more than two 
years for the chance to meet the enemy, 
were selected. Before it was agreed 

that thev should be empbived the 

G.O.C.-in-C. First Canadian .\rmy, 
Lt.-tfen, G. L. McNaiighton, C.B.. 
C.,M G.. DS.O.. studied the plan and 
satisfied himself that tlie olqectives 
were vital to the agreed offensive jiolicy 
and that the means available were 
likelv to be adeipiate for the task in 
hand. 


Canadians 

Were 

Selected 


Canadian military plaii'. in the 
hands of Major-General .J. H. Roberts, 
were concerted with the Chief of Com- 
bined Operations, Vice-.\dmiral Lord 
Louis Moiiiitbatten. Two other Force 



Mai.-C«n. i. H. ROBERTS. Capt. i. HUGHES HALLETT, Air Vice-Marshal T. LEIGH- 
M.C,, D.S.O. D.S.O., R.N. MALLORY, C,B., D.S.O. 

Canadian military commander in His * daring and resolution * In charge of air operations 
the Dieppe raid, August i8, 1942. while m command of the naval throughout the raid. His men 
He directed operations from an forces employed m the raid were sent on more than 2,000 

H.Q. ship, remaining on the earned him the D.S.O. A sorties and accounted for tyo of 

bridge throughout though con- torpedo specialist, be later com- the enemy at a cost of 98 : * an 

stantly exposed to shore-battery manded the cruiser ‘Jamaica,’ extremely satisfactory air battle,* 

fire and air attack. He was which finally sank the German according to Mr. Churchill. In 
awarded the D.S.O. for his battleship ‘ ^harnhorst ’ off the November 1942 he was promoted 
bnlliant leadership. North Cape on December 26, 1943. C.-in-C. Fighter Command. 

Photo 9 ^ Canadian Official ; Bosaano ; Spori <Sc General 
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WORK OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AT DIEPPE 

The contribution of the RAF. to the success of the Dieppe raid began some days before the 
action . r^^connaissance planes brought hack detailed photographs of the waterfront to assist the 
raiders. In the one below, workmen itop left) are seen scurrying to shelter as the plane dives 
to take a mo«t valuable and informative picture. Above, during the actual operations an R.A.F. 
Boston releases two bombs while, far below, destroyers lay a smoke screen to cover the approach 
of the landing craft. Photo*, British Crown Copyright 



Comm.iiiders were chosen — Captain J. in the most elaborate detail, the troops 
Hughes Hallett, for the Naw, and ,\ir were being prepared. Naturallv thev 
Vice-Marshal T. Leigh-Mallorv, for the were in complete ignorance of the task 
R A.F. before them but “ there was somethincr 

While the Force Commanders, aided in the air ” that seemed to »ive them a 
by their staffs and Combined Operations fresh enthusiasm. Twice thev carried 
Headquarters, developed the final plan out full-dress rehearsals of the actual 
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attack while staff officers anx v 

checked times and symchronizatio; 

The Canadian military force inv 1 
was composed basically of lari'-' 
ments of a Canadian Division 1 
a battalion of the 1st Canadian 
Tank Brigade. With them wt*i. 

3rd, 4th and Eoyal Marine “ A ” ^ 
mandos and small detachmetr- : 

United States Rangers and Fig.. 
French troops. 

The naval force had no vessels ! 
than destroyers and for the most 
consisted of landing craft of va: 


types and support craft. 

It was hoped that the enemy v- 
react strongly to the attack, not oie 
the ground but in the air, and the K 
prepared for a major battle. Units 
drawn from all operational comman- 
the Air Force and these were joine 
Canadian, American, New Zeal, 
Polish, Czech, Norwegian, Belgian 
French squadrons. This foresight n 
possible one of the most remark 
UnitedNations’ victories of the war in 
air. In the early hours of the mort 
of August 19 the 9th and 13th ni 
sweeping flotillas led an armada of n 
than 200 vessels towards the Fre 
coast. Every possible precaution '. 
been taken to maintain secrecy beca 
surprise was all-important to 
venture. 

At 3.47 a.m. a tragic misadvent 
befell the expedition. Only seven ni 
, from the French coast the left flank 
the Force, which had moved into its 
sault positions, ran into jy 
a small enemy convoy- 
a tanker and escort. A commando 
minor battle developed 
which would have been of no coi.- 
quence whatsoever if it had not rob' 
the attack of the element of surpr 
Indeed, it only achieved that eSect 
the left fla nkin g forces, but in 
operation with units as interdepend 
as they were at Dieppe it was li- 
short of disastrous. If No. 3 C' 
mando, bound for Bemeval, wl. 
was primarily concerned, had not I 
this ill-fortune and had been able 


function with the same degree of siicc 
as No. 4 Commando on the right fla: ’ 
the operation would have been much ■ 
costly and infinitely more succe.'^st 
But such things are the fortune of w - ' 
and luck was certainly against that very 
gallant company of attackers. 

As a result of the unexpected 
conflict the landing craft carrying No. 
Commando were scattered and many 
were damaged. Twenty-five minute- 
after they were due six craft made a 
landing in broad daylight on one beach 
and one arrived at another beach. The 
larger section was met with murderous 
fire and although the men went forward 



MEN WHO LED THE COMMANDOS AWARDED THE D.S.O. 

Nos. 2 and 4 Commandos were respectively on the left and right flanks of the invading force. 
When ill-luck disorganized and decimated the former. Maj. Peter Young. D.S O., M.C. (left) 
took charge of the remnant of 19 men and made a gallant but vain attempt to silence the Berneval 
battery. No. 4 was under the command ot Lt.-Col. Lord Lovat (right comparing notes with 
another officer on their return). This unit effectively silenced the Varengemlle battery. 
Photos, British Official: Crown Copyright 


with the utmo.st bravery, led by Captain 
R. L. Wills, and, later, by Lieut. K. D. 
Loustalot of the United States Rangers, 
they were gradually overwhelmed by 
vastly superior forces. The smaller 
party consisted of Major Peter Young, 
two oflBicers and 17 men. Their arms 
W'pre 10 rifles, a Bren gun, six tommy- 
guns, three pistols, two mortars and a 
few bombs. They knew that the 
battery they had to attack was manned 
by at least 200 of the enemy. Still they 
set out to find a way to the top of the 
cliff and thence to Berneval where the 
battery was located. A frontal attack 
was out of the question so the Com- 
mando remnant determinedly sniped 
the enemy for nearly two hours, so 
harassing him that, .at one point, he 
turned a 5.9-in. coast defence gun on 
them at point-blank range. MTien their 
ammunition was exhausted and after 
they had seriously interfered with the 
fire from the powerful German battery, 
without, tmhappily, being able to stop 
it altogether, they withdrew and were 
picked up on the beach by the un- 
daunted Navy craft under the com- 
mand of Lieut. H. T. Buckee, B.N.V.R. 

A very brief outline of the whole plan 
of attack will show what it meant to the 
main force when sheer bad luck pre- 
vented No. .3 Commando getting in to 
silence the Berneval battery. 

The Number One objective was 
Dieppe itself, but the Gennans had 
the town and its seaward approaches 
covered by a number of batteries on 
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the clifi-top to left and right. These 
included two heavy batteries between 
four and five miles away on each side 
of Dieppe, at Berneval and Varengeville 
respectively. If the.se remained in 
action they would be able to pour a 
most damaging fire on our forces both 
in the town and off-shore. The Com- 
mandos, therefore, were given the task 
of silencing them. No. 4 Commando, led 
by Lieut.-Col. Lord Lovat, had the 
right flank (Varengeville) and No. 3 
Commando, under 
Lieut.-Col. Durnford 
Slater, as already 
stated, had Berneval 
as their objective. 

Inside these two 
extremes there were 
to be two other 
flank attacks, at 
Puit.s and Pourville, 
where the enemy )• 
had additional bat- L 
teries. The fire- “t 
power in all these 
positions, with the 
possible exception 
of Pourville, was 
sufficient to menace 
the whole success of 
the expedition. 

The two Canadian 
regiments chosen 
for the main assault 
on Dieppe itself 
were the Essex Scot- 
tish, who were to 


laud oil the beach to the east of the 
Esplanade, and the Royal Hamilton 
Light Infantry, who were to tackle the 
west end, Tlic I’liits attack w'as in the 
hands of the Royal Regiment of Canada ; 
and the South Saskatchewan Regiment 
was to storm Pourville. In reserve 
were the Fusiliers Mont Royal and the 
Royal Marine Commando, the Queen's 
Own Cameron Highlanders of Canada 
were to act as a second wave at Pourville 
and, passing through the South Sas- 
katchewan Regiment, go on to attack 
the airfield at St. Aubin. 

To return to the .action itself ; we have 
seen how the left fl.ank attack failed, 
the German battery never being put out 
of action. On the opposite flank there 










Lt-Col. C. C. I. MERRITT. V.C. 
He received his award for his in» 
spinng nonchalance under heavy 
fire while leading his men to the 
taking of a bridge (see p. 2410). 
Cited as * a most gallant officer, ’ 
he commanded the South Sas> 
katebewan Regiment in the Pour- 
ville attack, and was made a 
prisoner of war. 





Capt- P. A. PORTEOUS, V.C. 

Detailed to act as Liaison Officer 
between two detachments who 
were allocated the destruction of 
the heavy coast defence guns at 
Varengeville, he took command of 
one which became leaderless and 
successfully led the attack in the 
face of withering fire though twice 
severely wounded. 


Phot<i 9 , Pr€-H<f PoTirait Bureau ; Key'^tone 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES AND THEIR OBJECTIVES AT DIEPPE 

The Assault took place at six mam points along the ii-mile stretch of coast between Berneval 
and Varengeville, with Dieppe in the centre as the mam objective. The beach m front of Dieppe 
was a narrow strip of sand backed by an 8—10 ft seawall and an esplanade. Clitfs to east and 
west provided admirable cross-fire positions for the enemy. At Puits and Pourville the ground 
was low. and fair beaches permitted landings from which penetrations of the interior could be 
made. Berneval and Varengeville were both fortified by important coastal batteries. The 
general German plan of defence was that of highly fortified strongpoints, supplemented by 

echelons of mobile reserves. 

.S//C< irillf/ dran n Jor Tut: Skcosd L'.rkst W.aR b’j t'thx Gordon 


Wii.'i a viTV (liffiTrnt i-torv. Lord Lovat’.-i 
Cominando wa-i far enough away from 
Xo. 3 Commando to know little of the 
unfortunate meeting with the German 
vessels. Fortunately, too, what was 
happening off Berneval did not alarm the 
enemy manning the Varengeville guns. 

Right on time — at 4.o<» a.m. — the 
landing-eraft carrying No. 4 Commando 
grounded on the shingle at the foot of 
the tall clifls. Only at the very last 
moment did a German machine-gun 
open up on the British, hut the raiders 
were out of the boat.s and under cover 
of the cliffs before the enemy obtained 
a goo<l sight on them. A way had to be 
found to the top of the cliffs and it was 
known that it would almost certainly 
have to be up one of two cracks. The 
first of these was found to be solidly 
packed with barbed-wire but the second 
had not been properly prepared and the 
Commando men, using bangalore tor- 
pedoes to destroy such obstructions as 


had been placed there, '■0011 cut a way 
through. 

There was a niea.'-ure of the luck that 
was sadly lacking for No. 3 Commando 
in this comparatively easy ascent. And 
there was another stroke of luck at the 
.same time for No. 4, because as they 
exploded their bangalore torpedoes four- 
cannon Hurricanes roared overhead, and 
in the general confu.sion, the Germans 
failed to identify the explosions. 

So the Commando men pushed on, 
knowing that another party had landed 
a little to the east, at Vaster! val, and 
were due to open the assault on the 
six 5.9-in. guns in the German battery. 
This section, under Major D. Mills- 
Roberts, had made very good progress 
and before 6 a.m. had opened small 
arms fire on the enemy gunners. Before 
the Germans could counter thi.« attack, 
the Commando men had set up their 
mortars and, almost at once, scored a 
heavy succe.ss. A mortar shell hit the 
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charges stacked alongside the German 
guns and a blinding flash and a big 
explosion marked the end of the gun.s. 

At 6.20 a Very light signal indicated 
the opening of Lord Lord 

Lovat’s assault from Lovat’s 

the west. His troops a„=auit 

had pushed inland for 
about a mile after landing and now 
waited for a low-level Spitfire attack 
on the battery before rushing the 
position. The Spitfires came right on 
time and then the Commando men went 
forward with the bayonet. Two officers 
leading the charge, which had to be 
made over 250 yards of open ground, 
were killed. Captain P. A. Porteous, 
R.A., although he had already been 
wounded, took their place and was one 
of the first to reach the guns, although 
he had by then been wounded in both 
thighs. The German garrison, with the 
exception of four men taken prisoner, 
was wiped out. Captain Porteous was 
subsequently awarded the Victoria Cross. 

The withdrawal of No. 4 Commando 
was completed in excellent order. 
Before leaving, the British dead (two 
officers and nine other ranks) were laid 
near the guns they had helped to 
capture, under the Union Jack. 

Meanwhile, the inner flank attack on 
the left, at Puits, had run into very strong 
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ROYAL NAVY’S SHARE IN DIEPPE COMBINED 
OPERATIONS 

Transporting men and Unks. bombarding shore batteries and shooting 
down enemy aircraft were among the services rendered at Dieppe by the 
Royal Navy. (Above) From a landing craft approaching the shore fires 
are seen burning in the town. (Lefti Motor launches and tank landing 
craft move in. while (below) the invasion fleet dashes for the beaches under 
cover of a heavy smoke screen. The only major British naval loss was 
the destroyer 'Berkeley,’ which was so damaged that it had to be sunk. 
FhotoM, Br<ii^h (.rown ('>'}Air.qht : Plnr\ft Sfw^ 
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oppo-iitioii. As soon us the Royal 
Rei'inierit of Caiiudu set foot on shore 
they Were met with Withering fire The 
naval ene.iiternent whieli hail involved 
Xo. Coniniundu had iMiised the Koval 
Reeiinent to alter course with the result 
that tliey arrived 20 iiiiiintes late 
at Piiits. The eiietnv were all readv 
for them. The Canadians, led hv laeiit.- 
Col. I) R Catfo, attacked through a 
deadly cross-fire and sutTered heavv 
ca-iialt les. Kveii those who reached 
t he sea Wail. 50 vards from the water’s 
edn'e, found no sfielter from the well- 
placed and heavily defended (lermaii 
aims, Ca[itain C. A I'rowne, who, as 
Forward ( )l)servat ion Officer, was to 
h.ive diiected the siipportine fire from 
the desfrover ” (iarth, " descrihed the 
'cene in the,e words " Owiiiu to the 
heavy and accurate fire of the enemv. 
the Royal lieeimeiit was chaneed in 
tne minutes from an a.s.saiilt hattalioii 
on the ofTeiisive to somethin^ less than 
two comp.inies on the defensive, pinned 
down hy tire from positions thev could 
not discover 

The Royal f{egiment tried dcsfieratelv 
to achieve some measure of success, and 
then' Were many frallaiit actions on the 
part of individuals and isolated groups 
laeiit \V 0. R. Weild for instanc(>. 
nisfied a (lermaii pillhoN 'iiiele-handed 
anil killed all the occupants with well- 


aimed grenades, but was him.self killed 
in the attack. Eventually, it was 
decided that what remained of the 
Royal Regiment should be withdrawn 
and the Navy went in without thought 
of themselve,s in an endeavour to take 
off the soldiers. Thev were under heavv 
fire, and one landing craft received a 
direct hit, but stdl some of her occupants 
were rescued. 

The fact remained, however, that the 
lieadland immediatelv east of Dieppe 
was never cleaied of the eiieiiiv and this 
undoiibtedlv had a considerable effect 
on the l.indings on the mam beaches. 

I'he importance of surprise was once 
again made clear in the other inner 
Hank attack The South Saskatchewan 
Regiment, commanded bv Lieut. -Colonel 
C. (k I. .Merritt, arrived at Pourville 
beach only live minutes after zero hour 
and Went ashore witlioiit eticountering 
Very mueh opposition. Thev at once 
drove inland and captured their first 
objectives Resistance became fiercer 
as the C.inadians pushed on, but thev 
had tasted sticce.ss atid were not going 
to be easily stopped. (Jerman [tillboxes 
were ch'atied u[> in the most determined 
manner. Private Charle.s Sawden ru.shing 
one single-handed and killing all its .si.x 

occiiji.nits 

The men from Saskatchewan tought 
their way through Pourville onlv to be 


CHURCHILL TANKS ASHORE AT DIEPPE 

Arriving m special landin? cratt. Churchill tanks of the 14th Canadian Army Tank battalion 
under Ma| J Beec, of Cileary (richtl. aided by men of the Royal Canadian Engineers, were 
manoeuvred ashore in the frontal attack on the town itself, some of them scaling the 8-10 ft 
sea wall and enfring the streets. Here, disabled Churchills and a landing craft are seen on the 
deserted shore after the ' reconnaissance in lorce ’ had been completed 
Hrxti'ih ftffjnnl CroH'n Cnpt/f-iohf , 


held up by heavy mortar and machii. 
gun fire when they reached the brid. 
over the river Scie. It wa.s then th 
their Colonel arrived and gave them ti 
inspired leadership which won for hi, 
the Victoria Cross. The incident 
vividly described by Wallace Reybui-i 
the Canadian war correspondent who w, 1 
present.* 

” As the men got ready to tackle ttr 
bridge again,” he wrote, “ an ottii 1 
came walking up the .street. It wi,- 
Colouel Merritt. He stopped and spol 
to us, taking his tin hat off and moppin 
the perspiration off his brow as he did -- 
What’s the trouble ? ' he askf 
That bridge is a hot spot, sir. V> 
are trying to get across it.’ 

Okay, come with me.’ 

■■ Merritt walked out into the midil 
of the street again and said. ' Now, mt-i' 
we're going to get across this bridg' 
Follow me. Don’t bunch up. Sprea 
out. Here we go ! ’ 

And he strode off to the bridg' 
erect, calm and determined-lookinu 
He showed no sign of concern at tls 
‘ muck ’ that was flying round him Ib- 
tin hat dangled 

from his wrist, and ' : 

he twirled it aromid 
as he walked. . . 

Most of the men got 
across this time 
•Merritt himself be- 
fore that day was 
through was to 
cro.ss that bridge no 

*" Refu'aT 8 cUforlnva$\on.' 
by Wallace Reyburn 
iharrap & Co., London i 
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:V\vor than six times. He led other 
Mien across, saying as he sot off, 
■ t'ome on over — there’s nothing to it.’ ” 

Colonel Merritt did not return with the 
Smith Saskatchewans, although by a 
miracle he survived the rain of fire to 
wliich he so casually exposed himself. 
He was on the beach as the last of his 
men left in the subsequent withdrawal, 
but then, taking some .spare tommy- 
"uns and rifles, went back towards 
I’ourville saying, “ I’m going to get even 
with these swine for what they have 
done to my regiment.” He was subse- 
fpiently reported to be a prisoner-of-war. 

The Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers of Canada used the bridgehead 
e-tablished by the South 
S.iskatchewnu's to follow 
up. They came in in 
broad daylight and made 
rapid progress although 
their Commanding 
Officer, Lieut. -Colonel A. 

C. Gostling, was killed 
as he stepped ashore. 

Ifefore the time for with- 
drawal arrived they had 
pushed two miles inland, 
inflicting heavy casualties 
on the (Germans as they 
went. 

The frontal attack on 
the town of Dieppe itself 
wa.s preceded a short, sharp bom- 
bardment by naval vessels and a low 
level attack by cannon-firing Spitfires 
and Hurricanes. Then the Essex Scot- 
tish on the left and the 
Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry on the right 
went in to the assault 
together. Despite the intense bom- 
bardment, the Canadians came under 
heavy fire from concealed emplace- 
ments in the two headlands ea.st and 
west of the beaches. The Casino, 
which had been turned into a powerful 
strongpoint by the Germans, was 
stormed' by the Royal Hamiltons, 
magnificently assisted by the Royal 
Canadian Engineers, led by Lieut. W. A. 
Ewener. One of his men, Lance- 
Sergeant George A. Hickson, carried 
out the most daring piece of demo- 
lition work on the whole Dieppe 
front. 

Unable to obey his orders to destroy 
the main telephone exchange in the 
Post Office because of intense enemy 
fire, and left in charge of his platoon 
through the commander and most of 
the senior N.C.O.s being out of action, 
Hickgon led the platoon to the Casino. 
There he bla.sted his way with explosives 
through the walls and blew in the steel 
door of a concrete gun emplacement, 
killing the gun-crew of five. After the 
R.H.L.I.s had cleared the post he 
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SINGLE-HANDED MASTERPIECE OF DEMOLITION 
AT THE DIEPPE C.ASINO 

Site of a 6-in. naval gun which commanded the beach, the heavily fortified 
Casino was listed for destruction by the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry, 
assisted by the Royal Canadian Engineers One of the latter, Lance-Sgt 
George A. Hickson (left; was awarded the D C M for his magnificent personal 
contribution to the achievement shown above Hickson sub.sequently received 
the M M. for services in North ,\fr.ca. /'/i..h.a, llnh^h Otpcfil , 


Storming 
of the 
Casino 


completed hi.s demolition 
work by blowing up thf 
six-inch naval gun which 
commanded the beach 
and the main Dieppe 
approach and put 
couple of mfichine-guns out of action, 
Lance-Sergeant Hickson was subse- 
quently awarded the D.C.M. 

Then the first wave of Churchill 
tanks of the 14th Canadian Army Tank 
battalion arrived in the special tank- 
landing craft. Royal Canadian En- 
gineers worked with desperate courage to 
make a way for the tanks over the .sea 
wall, which varied in height from 8 to 
LJ ft., and some did surmount it ami 
get on to the Boulevard Marechal Foch. 

The.se went to attack the defences on 
the we.stern headland, a few only 
turning into the town. When they 
found themselves shut in by very heavy 
tank blocks, one of the Churchills 
smashed clean through a hou.se, only to 
run into fresh anti-tank guns. 

About this time the Fusiliers Mont 
Royal, the floating reserve, were sent 
in to reinforce the Essex Scottish, but 
fared no better against the concentrated 
fire the Germans could still bring to bear 
on the beache.s, the ea.stem headland 
still remaining unsubdued. Major- 
General Roberts then decided to send in 
the Royal Marine Commando. 

Few of the Marine.s actually got 
ashore, because as soon as they cleared 
a smoke .screen which had been put 
down to cover their approach, they 
came under a tremendous concentration 
of fire. Lieut. -Col. J. P. Phillips, 
reahzing that it was useless for them to 
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of the 

Withdrawal 


gi) on. jHit on a pair of ^yhl1l‘ gloves and 
waved to the boats to turn back. He 
saved the live^ of many men but him- 
self fell mortallv wounded. 

Me auwhile, iiiiit.s on shore continued 
to ficht on, intlicting heavy c.asiialties 
on the Germans, until the with'lrawal 
signal wa^ given. The difficulties then 
faced are well expressed 
in an official (. anadiaii 
r e ]) o r t on lliejipe. 

” Withdrawal following 
a raid of this sort (it states) is always 
a most difficult and dani'erous opera- 
tion ; and in this instance it was 
esjiecially so as the enemy had 
siiceeeded in bringing into action a 
number of mobile batteries, mortars and 
additional infantry. Although this 
enabled him to organize very heavy fire 
on both the beaches and sea approaches, 
and the .ships and craft lying off Dieppe, 
in spite of excellent fighter cover, were 
suffering sporadic attacks bv dive- 
bombers, the Navy most gallantly went 
into the beaches again and again to take 
off the troops. Officers and other ranks 
of the military force ashore performed 
many act.s of gallantry in carrving. 
wounded men to the landing craft. 
During this pha.se destroyers closed the 
beaches almost to thejpoint of grounding 
in order to support the re-embarkation 
by fire, and to pick up survivors.” 

Tribute should here be paid to the 
heroic work of the doctors and medical 
orderlies who accompanied the Dieppe 
forces. They went right in with the 
fighting battalions and undoubtedlv 
saved many lives by the prompt 
attention they were able to give while 




HOME AGAIN AFTER THE ‘RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE » 

Ttred, begrimed, but grimly satisfied with their achievement, some of the 5,000 Dieppe raideii 
r<“Iax on the quayside of a British port after the Royal Navy had conveyed them safely home. 
They had emerged unscathed from the hell vividly depicted :n p. 2402, having wrought havoc 
on the enemy on his own ground and brought back invaluable information concerning his 
strength where it was regarded as at its greatest on the Channel coast. 

J'hoto. OJJiruil ('ro>iu Crtpi/nijhl 


uiiilcr tirf*. It was (li-Jclo'<ed 
quoiitlv that of 600 Canadians admitted 
to hospital on return to England, tlie 
mortality was only 2.5 per cent. iSul- 
phonamide.s — the new dru^x serie.s — were 
e.xtensivelv used in treating the woundoil 
on the way home and m hospital later, 
and re.siilts were e.xcellent. 

Throiighour the day the Royal Navy 
a.s.>isted the land operations bv heavy 
bombardment of eneniv .shore positions 
I 'iihf successfully eov- 

Naval landings and 

, embarkations. Despite 

osses formidable artillery 
and air opposition British naval losses, 
apart from a fairly large number of 
landing craft (of which the enemy 
claimed .3<X)-40<) were used), consisted 
only of the Hunt clas.s destroyer 
"Berkeley ” (904 tons), which was so 
badly damaged that it had to be .sunk 
bv British forces, the majority of the 
crew being saved. 

There remains the air battle wkich 
raged over Dieppe practically through- 
out the land operations. The Germans, 
alarmed at the strength of the blow 
aimed at them, rushed in reserves of 
aircraft e.xactly as 4he R.A.F. had 


hoped. -V-i a re.^ult there developed one 
of the greate>t air conHicts of the war. 
Our aircraft were sent on more than 
2.tHX) sorties. Apart from innumerable 
dogfights with the enemy, the planes of 
practically all the .Vllies shot up grouml 
positions, bombed near-by aerodromes, 
put down smoke screens and covered 
both the attack and withdrawal. At 
the end of the .lay we had lost 98 
planes — thoush .'I** fighter pilots were 
saved — but 170 of the cnemv had been 
destroyed. (See Chapter 254.) The 
costly re-ults of this air action were 
sufficient to cause the Luftwafie to make 
large-scale alterations in their air dis- 
positions immediately after our recon- 
naissance in force, the Prime Minister 
referred to it as "an extremely satisfac- 
tory air battle which Fighter Command 
wish they could repeat every week.” 

The far-reaching benefits that accrued 
to the cause of the United Nations as a 
re.sult of the outstanding bravery of the 
men who went to Dieppe have already 
been indicated, and the 170 Canadians 
who, out of a force of 5,000, gave their 
lives did not die in vain. They and 
their comrades, 3,.350 of whom became 
casualties in one form or another, 
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rendered a lasting service to the Allied 
cause. Even the Germans were forced to 
join in the world-wide praise of tlieii 
gallantry. The enemy -controlled Paris 
radio said, " The first thing that emerge- 

from the fighting is the stubbornness 

of these soldiers. One has the im- 
pre.ssion that these men clung to tlie 
soil and fought to the last cartridge 
and that they were endowed with 
magnificent courage.” 


‘ BEACHCOMBER ’ CARRIED THE 
FIRST DISPATCH 

This pigeon was one of two entrusted with 
bringing the first reports of the action from 
the land to the H.Q. ship. * Beachcomber’s' 
companion was killed in flight. Pigeon- 
borne messages were necessary in view of 
the dangers involved in the use of wireless. 
Photo, Central Press 
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THE HISTORIC SIEGE OF STALINGRAD 

From August 1942 to January 1943 took place some of the bloodiest fighting 
of the war, with Stalingrad as the disputed prize. The siege of the Steel City, 
the unshakable determination of its defenders and its ultimate relief were 
the turning point in the Russian Campaign. The first four months of the 
battle are here surveyed by our Military Editor. The reader is advised to 
consult the maps in pp. 2425 and 2267 while following the narrative 


A s recounted in Chapter 227, the 
Germans, by the end of July 1942, 
had reached the Don throughout 
its length from Voronezh to the Sea of 
Azov, except in the angle at the elbow of 
the river, where the Russians held the 
right bank between Kletskaya and 
Kalach, covering the approaches to 
Stalingrad. Farther down-stream the 
Russians had rallied on the river at 
Tsimlyan.sk to dispute the passage and 
to cover the Stalingrad-Krasnodar rail- 
way. Lower down .still, from the junc- 
tion of the Don and Donetz to the Sea 
of Azov, the river had been crossed 
on a wide front. Timoshenko’s armies, 
though heavily defeated, were far from 
annihilated and had plenty of fight left 
in them. Between the Don and Donetz 
their retreat had been so rapid that, 
hotly as the Germans pursued, they were 
unable to inflict much further damage. 
The open nature of the country had 
given opportunities for the exploitation 
of the elusiveness of a mechanized army, 
and for dispersion to minimize the 
efiects of air attack. On the lower Don 
front the situation was, however, very 
critical. If the Germans at Tsimlyansk 
reached the Stalingrad-Krasnodar rail- 
way Timoshenko’s left wing would, to a 
large extent, be cut off from the main 
Russian armies and from its chief 
sources of munition supply. Failure 
to hold the line of the lower Don was 
ominous. For the first time something 
approaching a collapse of morale had 
occurred, and Stalin had issued a grim 
order to combat any tendency to 
weakness ; but even here, there was a 
remarkable recovery. 

So far the German offensive had been 
conducted as a great, almost continuous, 
sweep clearing the whole area west of 
the Don ; but hence- 
forth it was to develop 
as two separate sets 
of operations, directed 
respectively towards the Lower Volga, 
with Stalingrad as the key objective, and 
towards the oilfields and Black Sea ports 
of Caucasia {see Chapter 245). Though 
the operations were synchronous there 
was so little connexion between them 
that they are best described separately. 

It seems probable that the Volga 
operations, though important, were 


Two Main 
German 
Thrusts 


originally intended to be .sub'idiarv to 
the mam drive into Caucasia. Their 
primary object was to secure the control 
of the waterway and thu.s interrupt the 
route by which central and northern 
Rus.sia drew supplies of Caucasian oil 
and food from southern granaries. 
.After the distributing centre of Rostov 
had been captured there was pnwtically 
no alternative route of great capiwhty. 
Stalingrad, as the mo.st accessible point 
on the Volga, was indicated as the im- 
meiliatc objective, and there were other 
reasons that made its capture important. 

Stalingrad (formerly T.saritsyn) during 
the 20 year.s before Hitler’s invasion 
had become the third largest in- 
dustrial city of the U.S.S.R., with a 
population in 1939 of 445,476. It was 
the first of the great towns which sprang 
up almost overnight under the first 
Five Year Plan (1927). Its planning, 
with broad, tree-lined streets, workers’ 
flats, community centres, etc., became 
the model from which other new cities 
derived inspiration. Under the Soviet 



economic scheme Stalingrad was sche- 
duled to 111 ' a producer of tractors, agri- 
cultural machines, lorries and motor 
cars. In 1935 it turned out ,3S ,()()() 
tractors, and the cuitjmt for 1939 was 
60,001). Doubtless behind and within 
this scheme was provision for a switch to 


tanks, armoured veliii le.s and weajion.s. 

Reil Barricade 


Importance 

of 

Stalingrad 


During the lighting the 
gun factory and the 
Red October munitions 
factorv liecame notable; 
from the Dzeri insky 
tractor plant fighting vehicles were 
driven straight to the battle front 
outside Stalingrad. Besides these enter- 
prises there were oil refineries, saw-mills 
and the usual indirstries of a large town 
and port {see plan, p. 2418). 

Under construction was the Don ■ 
Volga Canal, below Stalingrad, which 
wa.s to connect the Volga area with the 
Black Sea and thus with the Mediter- 
ranean. It also jirovided for the har- 
nessing of the Volga to electric power 
stations and for the irrigation of arid 




HONOURED DEFENDERS OF STALINGRAD 

Inside the besieged dty of Stalingrad was the 62nd Army, commanded by Lt.-Gen. V. I. Chuykov 
(above). This group was part of the Stalingrad area forces under Col.-General A. I. Yeremenko 
(inset). With their backs to the river Volga, Chuykov's men contested the city street by street, 
block by block, though surrounded on three sides and constantly subjected to shell-fire from the 
heights and bombing from the air. Both Chuykov and Yeremenko received the Order of Suvarov, 
First Class, highest Soviet award for military valour. 

Photos, Pictorial Press 
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districts .along the great river. So much which he showed outstanding skill and 
for the economic importance of the city boldnes.s, combined %vith that strategic 
which wa.s now the chief (ferman object- ability for which even then, a generation 
ive in the south. But it had also for ago, he had became famous. By his 
all Bu.■■.^ian.s another .'■ignifu'ance — as later success against \udeniteh, who 
the ■■ Bed Wrdun," where under Stalin’s w.is then driving on towards Petrograd, 
leadership the Bed armies defeated the .^talin ended the White menace to the 
White Biissian.s of Denikin in IhlS. seciiritv of tlie Soviet regime. 

Stalin had gone to the region as Corn- In fJerman hanils the city would 
iniss.ir of Supjilies with the task of .serve as a hedgehog defensive pivot 
organizing the flow of grain and other and jirovide winter shelter for a large 
conimo(lities needed by the Bn-sian garrison. Served by two main railways 
capital .ind the Bed armies in the north. from the Donetz Basin, one on each 
But before he could even begin he had side of the Don. it could be easily 
to reorganize the defence of Tsaritsyn siijijilied. The Don from Voronezh to 
against Denikin’.s troops. With the con- Kletskava formed a strong defensive line 
sent of Benin he took over the militarv against any encircling counter-offensive 
command ; Timoshenko aided him, and the Biissiaiis miglit attempt and, with a 
they were joirieil a little later by pivot at Stalingrafl, it gave flank defence 
Voroshilov with other Soviet troops, to the thrust into Caucasia. The 
Thus reinforced, the defenders struck cajiture of the city, once the Don had 
back at Denikin and freefi the city. The been crossed at its elbow, probably 
much-needed cargoes of grain were sent appeared to the Germans to present 
along the Volga, and Stalin found other no great difFiciilties. There were no 
arduous niilitarv tasks awaiting him, in permanent fortifications and, e.xteiiding 


I 



ALL THE YEAR ROUND THE CAMEL SERVED 

Both sides employed camels in the Battle of Stalingrad ; these animals came ori^maliy from 
the Ktr^iz Steppe, the desert region lyinp to the east of the Volga In the depths of winter 
(above' the Ru«;sian'i used camel-drawn sleds such as this to deliver barrels ot water to dug- 
outs and held hospitals; while in what one Nazi commentator called ‘ the hardships of the sun- 
burned steppe ’ in late summer, the Germans ibelowt found the camel ‘a faithful companion.’ 
PJ.fJos, P-rtnrial Muntch III H ^fri, r(*^ 


in a narrow belt for some 30 miles, it 
formed a target lacking depth in defence. 
With the Volga behind it, exposed to air 
attack, the difficulty of suppljung the 
city would he great, and the Steppes 
provided innumerable natural airfield-i 
for the Luftwaffe. 


The task of forcing a cro,«sing in the 
Don elbow and capturing Stalingrad 
appears in the first instance to have been 
assigned to the German left wing, which 


had swept down the 
right bank of the Don 
untJ it encountered 
Russian resistance at 


German 
Plans Went 
Awry 


Klet.skaya. The force which was at- 
tempting to cross the Don at Tsimlyansk 
may not originally have been intended 
to take part in the attack on Stalin- 
grad ; its objective, after reaching 
the Stalingrad-Krasnodar railway, 
may have been Astrakhan and the 
Volga Delta. If these were the German 
plans and expectations they soon re- 
quired considerable modification, and 
increasingly went awry. The resistance 
encountered at Kletskaya, where fight- 
ing began about July 29, proved very 
stubborn, and counter-attacks for some 
time prevented the Germans from 
reaching the Don within the elbow. 

The German force available for attack 


was probably limited in size, owing to 
difficulty of .supply by its long lines of 
communication. Failure to interrupt 
tbe railways between the Don and 
\'olga east of Voronezh probably also 
enabled the Rus.sians to send reinforce- 


ment. s for defence of the Stalingrad 
region. Not until* August 11 did the 
Germaii.s reach Kalach on the south side 


of the elbow. This was, however, an 
important step, for it completed the 
capture of the Staliugrad-Rostov railway 
as far as the Don, thus enabling rein- 
forcements and supplies to reach the 
attacking force by a shorter rovite. 
Nevertheless, fighting within the elbow 
continued, and it was August 24 before 
the Germans obtained a footing across 
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tlie river S.E. of Kletskaya. Almost a 
month had thus passed in achieving this 
lirst essential step, and its success was 
mainly due to a concentrated air attack 
"{ great weight. 

Meanwhile, on the Tsimlyansk front 
< lerman success was more rapid, though 
-ome days elapsed before a bridgehead of 
'ufficient size to permit the deployment 
I'f a large force was established. The 
hu'ht for the crossing had begun about 
•I Illy 22, and it was August 4 before 
ilie Germans reached Kotelnikov on 
t he Stalingrad-Krasnodar railway. Thi^ 
was an important success which not 
only cut railway communications be- 
tween Stalingrad and the array in the 
western Caucasus, but gave the Germans 
a good line of communicfttion biUween 
Iwostov and Kotelnikov. The Russians, 
retreating eastwards, evacuated Kotel- 
iiikov, but resistance east of the town 
stiffened and for a considerable period 
heavy fighting without much progress 
was reported. On August 12 the 
rapture of Elista, the capital of the 
Kalmuck district, was reported, which 
appeared to indicate a wide turning 
movement on the right. Little, how- 
ever, was heard subsequently of the 
force that occupied the place until its 
retreat in the winter. It is .still uncertain 
whether it was intended as an initial 
step in an advance towards Astrakhan, 
or merely a move to occupy a rich 
agricultural district and to cover the 
flank of a drive N.E. towards Stalingrad 
from guerilla activities. 


With the attack towards Stalingrad 
fiom the Don elbow hanging fire the 
probability increased that a co-opera- 
tive attack N.E, from 
the Kotelnikov direc- 
tion would develop. 
Neverthele>s, when the 


Threats 
from N.VV. 
and S.W. 


army in the elbow had eSected a cross- 
ing the advance towards the city 
proceeded without waiting for the Kotel- 
nikov force to gain ground. 4 ery fierce 
fighting resulted, but progress was 
slow, the Russians constantly counter- 
attacking with considerable success. 

The main attack was at first made in 
a north-easterlv direction, presumably 
with the object of cutting the railway 
communication with the north, and 
of reaching the Volga. But. meeting 
stubborn resistance, the fighting for a 
considerable time developed in the 
area N.W. of the city ; and it was 
evident that the attack had lost its 
momentum in spite of the fact that 
some 25 infantry and seven armoured 
divisions, with about 1,000 aircraft 
co-operating, were by now engaged. 

Meantime, the Kotelnikov force made 
slow progress, though no doubt it was 
now directed towards Stalingrad. The 



STALINGRAD’S OWN TANKS HELPED TO REPEL THE INVADER 

On the eve of the outbreak of war, Stalingrad's great industrial equipment ‘ncluded a factory 
which produced 40,000 caterpillar tractors a year. As in Kharkov, this factory went over to 
tank production in the interests of national security. When the German assault began, even 
uncompleted tanks were turned to use : they made effective bunkers, or static strongpoints 
(above). The finished machines one is shown below going into action played a mighty 
part m the defence of the city I'hoto*, As^nruUe'i Press , i*trtr>rutl Press 



force mav not at first have been verv 
strong, for the operations in the 
western Cauca.'-u.s presumably , made 
.conflicting demand.s on its line of com- 
munication through Rostov. By the 
beginning of September it had, however, 
been reinforced, e.specially in armour, 
and it had made sufficient ground to 
make it clear that Stalingrad was 
closely threatened from north-west and 
south-west, a break-through by tanks 
having carried the latter drive a con- 
siderable distance forward. 

In the first week of the month the 
attack inteusified, with the chief danger 
threatening from the south-we-st and 
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sjireailmg to the west of the oitv. 
Russian resistance was fierce and the 
Germans were compelled to vary their 
methods of attack, sometimes attacking 
on a wide front, at others concentrating 
on a narrow sector in attempt.s to drive 
a wedge into the defences. Great use 
was made of air bombardment, concen- 
trated on small areas in the hopes of 
crushing and stunning the defence. 
Buildings in these areas were often 
completely obliterated before infantrv 
and tank attacks covered Vjv artillerv 
barrage were launched. Ground was 
gained, but often lost again to Russian 
counter-attacks. In the confused 



STALINGRAD WAS A BATTLE OF STREETS AND BUILDINGS 

An epic feature of the Stalingrad fighting was the grim refusal of its defenders to yield more 
than a step at a time. Streets were contested yard by yard ; buildings room by room. So 
short-ranged and bitter was the fighting that even a crater in a roadway (left) was a sanctuary 
for the enemy to give thanks for. Right, a Red Army guardsman snipes from the window of a 
factory, one of the many in the Steel City which were converted into fortresses. 

PhotoA, U .S.iSM. Official ; Keysion^ 


fighting there was little information 
to show how much progress the attack 
was making, but by the middle of 
September it had certainly reached the 
outskirts of the city. That progress 
had been disappointing to the Germans 
wa,s evident; and when, in the third 
Week of the month, fighting slowed down, 
their spokesmen began to complain of 
inadequate communications for the 
maintenance of supplies, and of the 
added difficulties caused by rain. Those 
difficulties were probably considerable, 
and were likely to increase with the 
approach of winter. Moreover, landing 
grounds on the Steppes, excellent in dry 
weather, soon became unusable in wet. 
That affected not only air support of 
attacks but also supply services, for the 
Germans were using transport planes 
to supplement land communications. 

Toward.^ the end of the month, 
though heavy fighting continued, 
rumours of friction between Hitler, his 
Friction military ad%isem and 
, ^ commanders on the spot 

Comrnd began to circulate. This 
was not surprising, for 
evidently the capture of Stalingrad was 
taking much longer and was requiring 
immensely greater effort than had been 
sanguinely expected. Diversion of effort 
to the Stalingrad front had probably 


affected the Caucasus front, where 
progress was becoming disappointing. 
Hitler’s prestige was also involved, 
for there had been confident predictions 
of the early fall of Stalingrad. The 
attention of the world was riveted 
on the struggle, admiration for the 
magnificent Russian resistance grew, 
and hope revived. ’ 

Could Stalingrad after all emulate the 
achievement of Moscow in the previous 
year and hold out until winter ? If it 
could the Germans would be exposed 
without adequate shelter to the bitter 
winds of the Steppes, and with their 
armies compelled to hold a great bulge 
which lengthened their front immensely. 
The strategic weakne.ss this would 
entail was all the more evident because 
the greater part of the Russian Army 
had not been seriously engaged durin't' 
the summer, except where they them” 
selves had taken the offensive on the 
Rzhev front. Although through traffic 
on the \olga had undoubtedly been 
interrupted, it was clear that the Red 
Army had sufficient reserves of oil and 
material to retain offensive power. 

There were definite indications that 
a situation dangerous for the Germans 
might develop if Stalingrad held out. 
The Ru-ssian bridgehead at Kletskava 
was still maintained and the Germans 
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had to provide a con 
siderable defensiv • 
detachment to pre 
vent it forming 
base for counter- 
attack. Towards thi 
end of September .1 
further threat begai 
to develop whicl' 
entailed even a 
greater dispersion of 
force in a purel\- 
defensive role. A 
Russian force began 
to make its pre.sencf 
felt between the Don 
and the Volga, and 
it initiated local at- 
tacks on thedefenc' 
positions which tlm 
Germans had en- 
‘ trenched for the 

protection of the 
northern flank ot 
their attacking army. 
The Russian attacks 
were easily held, but 
they tended to grow 
in weight and nece.'-- 
sitate a further diversion of force 
to defence. The strategic implication.-, 
of these threats seem, however, to 
have been ignored by the Germans, 
who evidently relied on their flank 
defences, strengthened as they were with 
concrete pill-boxes and damaged tanks, 
dug in to form anti-tank and machine- 
gun posts. 

On September 30 Hitler proclaimed 
his determination that Stalingrad would 
be taken, and his speech was followed by 
an intensification of 
the attack in the first Stalingrad 
week of October. This 
time it was directed 
against the workers’ settlement and 
great industrial establishments in the 
north-western extension of the city, 
while at the same time ferocious street 
fighting continued in localized attacks 
and counter-attacks along its whole 
length. This street fighting was unlike 
any that had been known in earlier 
wars, for dive-bombers, tanks, light 
and heavy field artillery and machine- 
guns, mortars, grenades, and the 
automatic heavy-calibre smaU-arms of 
the infantry combined to produce 
entirely new conditions. Here is a 
description of the barricade fighting 
given by a battalion-commissar of the 
Red Army : 

Particularly fierce battles are now raging 
at the street crossings, where the fate of 
blocks of buildings is decided. The Nazis 
open each of their attacks by concentrating 
their dive-bombers, trench-mortars and 
artillery on a small sector of a few hundred 
yards square. When the area has been 


Mans the 
Barricades 






FIERY ORDEAL OF THE STEEL CITY 
SUImgrad (then Tsaritsyn) suffered in the Civil War and the 
of 1021. But in 20 years it had been so restored as to contain 
445,476 people and rank as the most important industrial 
the Volgr Its factories produced quality steel, tractors and other 
agricultural machinery, cotton, chemicals, 

staffs. It possessed two gigantic power plants and an oil refine y. 
None went unscathed in the winter of '942 : m»ny were destroyed^ 
Above, air view of a factory on the banks of the Volga, ablaze after 
bombing. Left, shells rain on another industrial plant. Belo , 
part of the stifling smoke pall which for months overhung the city, 
seen from the east bank of the Volga. 

1,0(0,. -Th» Times."; "New York T,mes" I'hoto, . nr„;^h Srusreel 
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streets. They captured the first floor of 
stoiie-huilt house at an important crossi' . 
but the Red Army men outflanked them b 
climbing to the second and third flooi 
The Russians barricaded all tlie approach' 
to those floors, placed two machine-giu 
on the very top of the house so that tie 
could spray the street below with fire. ,ii, 
cut off a group of German sub-ni.ichi’ 
gunnel's who had forged ahead. These gie 
ners tried to find a way out along stree! 
running paraliel, but were wiped out !' 
counter-attacking Soviet sub-divisions.” 


Vital Role 


ine object oi the mam Germ.r 
attacks wa.s to capture the solid! 
built factories which formed struu. 
defensive centres and to thru- 
through to the Volga. 

If that were achieved 
artillery fire would ° 
make it impossible to Artillery 
reinforce or supply the city froi; 
the east bank, and it.s defences could 
be taken in flank and rolled iiji 
The attack was delivered with grr-.n 
violence and a footing wa.s gained lu 
some of the factories, but the Russian- 
constantly counter-attacked and pro- 
gress was very slow. Hampered by 
mud and rain, it was in a few day- 
brought practically to a standstill. 

A Soviet general stated that tlu' 
artillery formed the backbone of tlic 
Stalingrad defence. Guns of all kind- 
and calibres, including heavy long- 
range artillery and ordnance carried b^■ 
the "I olga Naval Flotilla (see illus.. 
p. 2386), were used in street fightiuir 
In a month one Guards artillery regi- 
ment destroyed or damaged 80 German 
tanks. The narrative goes on : 


“ In flio street fighting the Soviet artillery- 
man nearly always fires over open sight.- 
I ^ saw one battle in which four of our 
152-millimetre guns routed 12 German 
tank.s that had broken through to tin 
battery. When the enemy approached 
within 300-400 j-ards the gun barrels were 
lowered until they were parallel with the 
ground. The first salvo tore the leading 
tank to pieces. The second machine was 
blown up soon afterwards, and the other- 
retreated.” 


Here is another account, telling what 
happened when Nazis and Red Army 
men seized oppo.site sides of the same 
building, and the dividing corridor 
formed the •' front line ” : 


UNCONQUERABLE STALINGRAD AND ITS ENVIRONS 

Stalingrad lies between the Volga to the east, at a point some 230 miles up the nver from 
Astrakhan, and a high ridge of hills known as the Mamaev Kurgan, commanding a new 
of the whole city and well within 76-mm. gun range of the factory area and the river 
crossings The Germans captured this ndge early in September 1942. and from then until 
the rmddle of January 1943 the bombardment was unremitting. TTie racket-shaped mar- 
shalling yard top centre is shown undergoing attack from the air in p, 2436. 
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suftiricntly pulverized, -mnli gmiips of their 
auh-nmrhiue gunners creep forw.nrd under 
cover of the ruins and attempt to isitaidL-h 
thenvselves. Every stone budding that h.a.s 
survived the fires anil inces.-sant bombapl- 
mi'nt is usi-d as ,a fortress by either the 
attackers or defenders. Roth sides install 
light mortars and small guns. 


■' Battles la.sted for days. Jn one .sector 
the (Germans lost several thousand soldiers 
and oflicers killed. 42 tank-s. four artdlery 
h.atteri.'S and nine trench-mortar battened. 
At I-vst. after the Luftwaffe had pounded 
every building to rubble they managed to 
make some headway. Supported by taiik- 
and mortars they began to deploy along the 
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“ The two garrisons — ours and the Gcr- 
man — wore divided by two walls and a 
narrow corridor. Neither side allowed re 
inforcomeiits to come up for the other. 
Artillery and mortars, both Soviet and 
German, ceased firing on the building from 
outside, fearing to harm their own men. 
An uneasy day passed, the two groups ex- 
changing short bursts from automatic rifles 
and tossing a grenade from time to time. 
At night the Germans tried to get aid 
through to their garrison, but the Soviet 
Guardsmen were too vigilant for them- 
The second day came. Fighting was going 
on in the neighbouring sector, there was an 
incessant roar of explosions through the town, 
but the four-storeyed house lived remote, 
detached from the rest of the world.’* 





Just about dawn of the third dav. 
when the Soviet ammunition was 
becoming exhausted, some of the Red 
Army men decided to bring matters 
to a head. They took two grenades 
eaclt and made their way into the 
corridor, where they found that one door 
on the enemy’s side was not barricaded. 
Snoring could be heard. Cautiously one 
I 'lit his weight to the door, and it 
opened without creaking. By the light 
from distant fires outside ho saw another 
door to the right and alongside it a Nazi 
guard sleeping on his haunches ; several 
Nazis lay round the walls, while at the 
window a dark silhouette showed of a 
(lerman who seemed to be dozing. The 
sleeping guard was knocked out with a 
blow from an automatic. Well-aimed 
grenades disposed of the rest of the party, 
and the building was in Soviet hands. 

This was not the end, for the Germans 
outside rushed to help their garrison. 
Nazi tanks approaching the building 
were blown up by Soviet mines ; dive- 
bombers now attacked the house, and 
„ artillery and mortars 

Offensive oP^ned up. Then 

there w<as a further 

assault by bo tanks and 
an infantry formation. It was repulsed. 
Twice more that day the enemy tried 
to recapture the building, the two top 
floors of which had by now been quite 
destroyed; but the Soviet offensive 
now thundering at the approaches to 
Stalingrad, as the narrator says, " gave 
them something else to think about.” 
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THE PEOPLE FOUND SANCTUARY IN CAVES 

These women and children of Stalingrad are seen emerging from caves cut into the ‘ballcas,’ 
or gorges, which run through the plateau on which the city stands. Similar refuges from air 
attack were built in the cliff-like banks of the Volga. In such holes in the earth thousands of 
ordinary civilians endured a winter of extreme cold, with almost incessant bombardment from 
Nazi long-range guns and bombers. I'huto. xitt <! J’rr-iM 


On October 14, iiftcr a drier .spell, the 
German ofTen.'-ivc was renewed, but with 
niueli the '•anie result, although heavy 
concentrations of tanks and aircraft 
were used. In the fourth week of the 
mouth the situation again became 
extremely critical, and the Germans 
claimed to have gained a foothold on the 
river hank. Mo.scow was thoroughly 
alarmed, but if the claim were true the 
foothold must have been very narrow, 
and a magnificently executed counter- 
attack prevented it from being e.xtendcd 
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ACROSS THE VOLGA SUPPLIES WERE SHIPPED 

Besieged on all sides to the west, Stalingrad could look only to the east, across the Volga, for 
the supplies indispensable to her survival. Not only were food, war material and reinforcements 
thus brought to the city ; from it the wounded were ferried to safety on the east bank under 
cover of darkness. Day and lught. monitors (cannon-boats i of the Volga Aotilla raced up and 
down the river, shelling the German mortar positions. Photo, Paramminl 


or Mi]i]'ortcd. .\bout this tunc it bcciimti 
clear that the garrison was still receiving 
substantial reinforcements, in spite of 
the attenijits of the Luftwaffe and 
artillery to destroy llie light bridges and 
river craft ciigugcd in ferry services. 
Even the railway on the east bank, 
though attaeked, eontiiiued to function. 

The weather was by now beginning 
to plc.y an inereasinuly important part 
111 the .‘-truggle. The Gernian.s com- 
plained bitterly of the difficulties of 
inaintaiiiing the flow of .supplies, and 
their troops, although much better 
clothed than in the previous winter, 
were suffering from the cold. Al- 
though temperatures were not so low 
as those experienced on the Moscow 
front the year before, the bitter and 
jienetrating winds of the Steppes were 
almost unbearable. On the other hand, 
the Russian.s were faced with the danger 
of being cut off from reinforcements or 
supplies during the period before the 
river froze solid, and when floating ice 
would make feriy service impracticable. 

Early in November Hitler appears 

to have been at last convinced that 

Stalingrad could not 

be taken bv assault. _ 

,1 ' j ^ Confesses 

tor he announced that . 

his main objective had 
been achieved and that he would not 
.sacrifice more lives in attacks, but 
eliminate the remaining elements of 
resistance by bombardment. Neverthe- 
less fighting, though on a reduced scale, 
continued ; probably brought about 
either by German attempts to capture 
more favourable points in which to 

establish themselves, or by Russian 
counter-attacks on German advanced 
posts. On the whole, however, it 
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appeared that Hitler’s announcement 
might he taken at its face value, and 
that Stalingrad was no longer in danger 
of immediate capture ; I[;tler’s boasts 
that its remaining garrison would be 
cruslied or forced to surrender by air 
and artillery bombardment without the 
necessity of further assaults being taken 
generally as a face-saving statement. 
Meanwhile the relief force north of 

FACTORY ‘FORTRESS’ 

The Russians converted every factory into a 
strongpoint ; every window on every floor 
became a vantage point for a mortar, a 
machine-gun, an automatic rifle. Long 
and savage struggles, lasting days, yielded 
the enemy only a few yards of rums and 
twisted steel work. Below, German grena- 
diers in an abandoned power plant take 
cover as they await a counter-attack 
photo, t! P f ' 






the city had been showing increasing 
strength and activity during the latter 
half of October, and, although no major 
attempt to break through had been 
made, at least two quite important 
successes had been achieved. Stalin 
and Zhukov had, however, kept their 
secrets well, and neither the Germams 
nor the world in general had any inkling 


of the storm that was brewing. Not 
until November 22 was it known that 
the storm had burst and that it was von 
Paulu.s’ 6th Army and no longer Stalin- 
grad that stood in mortal danger. The 
story of the brilliant and masterly opera- 
tions which liberated Stalingrad and 
turned the tables on the enemy is told 
in Chapter 252. 


hn'ld-tbirsbal von Bock launched the 
oll'ciisivc iiiiiiintft Stalingrad, but on 
September 26 it was revealed that he 
had been replaced by General von Hoth, 
who in turn was succeeded by Field- 
Marshal von Paulus. On the southern 
front von Manstein was similarly re- 
placed by Field-Marshal List, the former 
ha%-ing failed to repeat his Crimean 
triumphs in the approach to the Cau- 
casus. Still it was to General von 
Manstein (with von Hoth’s Armoured 

Corps as his striking „ 

force) that was later , _ K«ian 
entrusted the attempted - 

breakthrough at Kotel- ^onunanders 

nikovo to relieve encircled Field-Marshal 
von Paulus ; and when the Kussian 
winter drive got under way (see Chapter 
252) it was von Manstein who was 
caHed upon to stem it with an impro- 
vised army. 

Official credit for executing Stalin’s 
plan for the relief of Stalingrad has been 
conferred on Marshal Zhukov, acting as 
representative of the H.Q. of the 
Supreme Command. Marshal Timo- 
shenko, originally controlling the whole 
southern sector of the front, was trans- 
ferred to the north early in the opera- 
tions. The Don Army was led by Cob- 
Gen. K. K. Rokossovsky. In the city 
itself was the 62nd Army, under Lt.- 
Gen. V. I. Chuykov, part of Col. -Gen. 
A. I. Yeremenko’s Stalingrad area forces. 
In the critical days of September he 
was joined by Maj.-Gen. Alexander 
Rodimtsev’s 13th Guards Division. The 
eventual encirclement of von Paulus 
was carried out by north and south 
pincers, commanded respectively by 
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Gen. Rokossovsky and Col. -Gen. \ atu- 
tin. The artillery dispositions were 
planned by Col.-General of Artillery 
Voronov, representing the H.Q. of the 
Supreme Command of the Red Army. 

To what factors must be attributed 
the amazing, almost miraculom, defence 
of Stalingrad, a city so little adapted to 
stand a siege, against an attack of 
unprecedented weight, continuity and 
ferocity? Clearly the indomitable, 
the almost fanatical, courage of the 
garrison and of the civil population was 
the chief factor. The longer the siege 
went on the more did Stalingrad 
become the symbol of Russia’s spirit of 
resistance, and the intense interest with 
which the struggle was watched by the 
whole world had its psychological effect, 
stifiening determination. The iron will 
of Stalin, which demanded the highest 
sacrifices, reinforced by the story of 
the former defence of the city under his 
leadership against Denikin’s army, 
exercised an immense influence. 

Strategically the successful defence of 
Voronezh had been a factor of vital 
importance. It had kept the way open 
for reinforcements sufficient to enable the 
crossing of the Don by the Germans and 
their approach to the city to be disputed 
over a period long enough to check the 
impetus of the first attacks. Tactically 
the conformation of the ^ olga banks 
was the main contributing factor in the 
successful defence. In the steep bank 
of the river, and in the ravines leading 
to it, secure shelter could be found for 
reserves and munitions. The factories 
provided many strong points for defence, 
and in the ferocious hand-to-hand and 
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STREET FIGHTING DECIDED STALINGRAD’S FATE 

Despite intensive shelling and bombing the Germans could "“t “I 

Thev had to realize at last that it would have to be taken yard by yard. 

had'street fighting and hand-to-hand combat been so dominating a feature of a battle Above 
Red Army men, with rifles and sub-machine guns at the ready, launch a counter-att^l^al ^n^^ 
factory railway track. 


house-to-house street fighting the com- 
batants became so interlocked that the 
Germans could not support their in- 
fantry closely with artillery or bombing. 
This probably was the reason why the 
Russians were able to conduct such an 
admirably active defence, with constant 
counter-attacks by small groups. Yet 
the progress of the attack, though made 
desperately costly and slow, could not 
altogether be stopped, and by the end of 
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STALINGRAD MEDAL 

Speaally struck for the valiant defenders ot 
Stalingrad was this medal. On its face are 
the words, * For the Defence of Stalingrad ’ ; 
on the reverse, * For Our Soviet Land. ' 
Civil Defence workers, guerillas and ordinary 
people whose conduct had been meritorious 
were eligible equally with the Armed Forces 
for the award. 

Phoio^ U.S.S.R. O^dal 


the .dege only a narrow strip of the city, 
loss than half a mile wide, was still held. 

It was then that the shelter of the river 
banks compensated for lack of depth in 
the defence. Guns on the east bank of 
the river, and in the river gunboats, 
contributed to the defence. 

To a less determined and far-sighted 
leader than Stalin the temptation to 
evacuate the city and to seek refuge 
behind the Volga would Results 
have been great. It 
would h ave been 
possible to do so up to 
a late stage in the struggle ; but that 
would not have suited Stalin’s plans for 
his winter campaign, and, moreover, it 
would have enabled the Germans, 
ha\-ing achieved their special object, to 
concentrate their efforts on the Caucasus 
operations. The great .strategical result 
of the Stalingrad defence was that it 
forced the Germans to disperse their 
strength. It wa.s not that they failed 
at Stalingrad from lack of numbers or 
material re.sources, but that the diver- 
sion of strength to Stalingrad affected 
crucially what had been intended as 
their main effort. The defence of the city 
thus not only completely upset the 
German offensive plans, but exposed 
their armies to catastrophic defeat iu 
detail and widespread disaster. 

Seldom, perhaps never, in history 
has the heroic defence of a fiercely 
besieged city achieved results of such 
far-reaching strategic consequences. 


Chapter 245 

GERMAN DRIVE FOR CAUCASUS OILFIELDS: 

JULY— NOVEMBER, 1942 

With the Jail oj Rostov on July 27, 1942 (see Chapter 227), it appeared to the 
German High Command that the um’ lay open for an irresistible double thrust 
at Stalingrad and the Caucasus. How the Stalingrad assault uflir repelled is 
narrated in Chapter 244, while here our .Military Editor describes the ultimate 
collapse of the concurrent offensive in the Caucasus 


B \ till' ornl lit . Inly l'.tl2 thi' ( Ji'riii.tii-i 
hud ri'niptiirc'd Ru-'tov .nid had 
crossed the Rower Don on a wide 
front, Iiefore follow ini' further develop- 
ments in this theatre it may he well to 
e.vamine why the ffu'sians failed to 
make a stand on such a forrnidahle 
ohstacle. h'or this it is necessary to 
recall the situation in the Donhas duriny 
the sprine lull. Briefly, the tlennans 
were estahlished in the centre of the 
hasin and were assetnhlini; for an 
offensive. Tlie Russians lield the eastern 
portion. When Timoshenko in May 
launched his forestalliiif' offensive on the 
Kharkov front, the Germans wen' com- 
[lelled to draw on the troo^is they had 
assembled in order to staoe the counter- 
attack at Izyutn : and. whatever their 
intentions were, they postponed their 
attack in the Donhast until after 
their offensive on the upper Donetz 
and Kursk fronts had broken throusjh 
and swiini' south between the Don and 


Donetz. Tliis niav have been due both 
to the disturbance of their di^[iositions 
by Timoshenko's offensive and the fact 
that a laree force was still eneaved 
in the sieee of Sevastojiol. The situ- 
ation of the Rii.ssians west of the Lower 
Donetz had liecome perilous. Their 
rieht flank was turned and their line 
of retreat to the east was cut. In 
the.se circurastanees, when the attack 
against them from the west deieloped, 
there was no alternative but to retreat 
fiehtino .southwards on Rostov. 

On .filly 17 Soviet forces evacuated 
Voroshilovgrad, and from the 20th to 
the 27th there was bitter tiehtiiu; on 
the riitht bank of tlu' Lower Don about 
N'ovocherka.ssk and Rostov — jirobablv 
rearguard actions to cover withdrawal 
across the river. The retreat before an 
enemy attacking from the we.-.t and 
reinforced with armour and aircraft 
released by the fall of Seva'to[)ol must 
have been difficult and costlv. If mav 



PANZERS GO IN TO THE ATTACK 

Along a once-quiet, green valley in the Caucasus a formidable formation of enemy tanks rolls 
forward to the assault on the Russian positions. Their objective was threefold : to annihilate 
the Soviet forces cut off m the Caucasus ; to capture Novorossiisk and Tuapse ; and to advance 
along the Rostov-Baku railway and sene the great Caspian oilfield. Except for the Kuban 
Kuma and Terek nver crossings the terrain favoured mechanized warfare. 
rhctti, Associated Press 


readily be behoved that there was con- 
fusion and some demoralization in 
getting across the river, and little time 
to organize defences on its farther side. 
Rostov it.self was evacuated on July 27. 
but two days earlier the Germans had 
claimed to have crossed the Don south 
and east of that city. In the neighbour- 
hood of Bataisk, opposite Rostov, the 
Russians fought hard, but farther to the 
east the Germans seem to have met less 
opposition, and on July 28 claimed to 
have crossed the Manych and Sal, 
tributaries of the Don on the left bank. 
By the end of the month the Germans 
therefore had not only crossed the Lower 
Don, but on their left they had reached 
Proletarskaya, where the Stalingrad- 
Krasnoflar railway cro.ssed the Manych, 
and opposite Rostov Bataisk had been 
captured. Timoshenko at this stage 
appears to have decided to retreat 
rapidly to the Caucasus foothills and 
marshy regions of the Azov coast, where 
German armoured thrusts from Prolet- 
arskaya and Bataisk would have a les' 
favi mrable terrain. (See map, p. 22t)7.) 

The Caucasian section of the German 
ollensivc was thus well launched. The 
immediate military objects to be at- 
tained were: first, to complete the 
defeat of that portion 
of Timoshenko’s arm\' 
which, with its com- 
munication with Moscow 
and Stalingrad cut, was almost com- 


Objects 
of the 
Campaign 


pletely isolated in Caucasia ; secondly, 
to capture the Black Sea ports of Novn- 
rossiisk and Tuapse — important because 
this would deprive the Black Sea Fleet 
of two valuable bases, leaving it wholly 
dependent on the indifferent har- 
bour of Batum ; third, and perhaps 
mo.-'t important, to advance along the 
Ro.stov-Baku railway and, if possible, to 
capture the oilfield of Baku, thereby 
depriving the Soviet armies and in- 
dustries of their main source of oil 
supply. An advance even so far as the 
Caspian coast would be an important 
military achievement, for it would entail 
the capture of the Groznv oilfields on the 
northern side of the Caucasus mountains, 
and enable tanker traffic from Baku to 
Astrakhan and the mouth of the Ural 
river to be brought under air attack. 
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Apart from these negative military 
-Icetives reducing Eusda's war po- 
. ritial there were prizes of value to the 
; •iinans themselves. The Maikop oil- 
. 1(1 in the north-western foothills 
: the Caucasus, with its pipe-line to 
lld-tov and its refining plant at 
ivr.isnodar, would be of immense value 

• (.iptured intact It would pro\ ide 
id for the needs of a great part of the 

' M'liiian armies in Eussia and also tor 
’.((tors required for the agricultural 
ic\dopment of occupied territory. 

I he northern foothills of the Caucasus 
'Mill the adjoining steppes were also a 
'(•L'lon rich in min eral and agricultural 
liioilucts. Thus the capture of northern 
I .uicasia presented immense attractions 
. 111(1 seemed to have fewer difficulties 
! han would be encountered in extending 
operations into southern Caucasia. It is 
therefore possible that Germany in- 
teialcd to limit the scope of the offensive 
in 1942 to the northern side of the 
mountains and the capture of the Black 
Sea ports at their western end. The 
'cizure of the Baku oilfields would have 
had little economic value to her unless 
■-he also captured Batum and the inter- 
\ ening country. This would have en- 
tailed an expenditure of force which 
might better be employed in an attempt 
to secure decisive results in the Moscow 
region — which, if successful, would auto- 
matically have placed all Caucasia under 

• lerman control. 

As a theatre of operations northern 
< aucasia presented no great difficulties. 

■ ind was suitable for mechanized man- 
oeuvre provided no seriou' attempt 
was made to cross the 
mountains or to force 
a passage through the 
defile at Derbend, be- 
tween the eastern end of the Caucasus 
and the Caspian. The chief phvsical 
obstacles to be met outside the higher 
foothills were the Kuban, Kuma and 
Terek rivers, which, snow-fed, were in 
■summer swift-flowing and deep. North- 
ern Caucasia, especially in its western 
half, was bv Eussian standards well 
.-erved with railways and roads. The 
main disadvantage from the German 
standpoint was that access to the system 
lav through the bottle-neck of Eostov. 
This drawback was all the greater be- 
cause the railway commumcation of the 
force operating from Kotelnikov towards 
Stalingrad also ran through Eostov. 

The railwav of chief importance was 
the Eostov-Baku line. The junction on 
it at Bataisk gave connexions to Kras- 
nodar and Novorossiisk, as well as to 
Salsk on the StaUngyad- Krasnodar line. 
Other important junctions were Tik- 
horetsk, where it crosses the Stalingrad- 
Krasnodar line ; Kropotkin, where a 
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CAUCASUS OIL WAS THE PRIZE THEY SOUGHT 

The first German thrust was a.med at Ma.kop and Krasnodar, en route to Novorossi.sk The 
Russians delayed this advance Ion? enouRh to destroy the oil fields at Maikop and the refineries 
at Krasnodar : above, typical ‘ scorching ’ in a railway siding at Krasnodar, evacuated by the 
Red Army on August i 8 , 1942. Below, a German motorired column tears through the rich 
Kuban oil country. Krimskaya fell on August 21. and a few days later the enemy held all the 
Taman Peninsula. • ' 
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TWIN GERMAN DRIVES IN THE CAUCASUS 
Having gained several bndgeheads across the Don, the German penetration of the Caucasus followed two main routes : 
from the Rostov area through Bataisk and Krasnodar, aiming at Novorossiisk ; and from the middle Don down the 
Stalingrad-Tikhoretsk railway, bound for Armavir, Maikop and the road to Baku. Top, a German motorized detach- 
ment pauses in preparation for the crossing of the Kuban river, towards the end of August 1942. Bottom, an enemy 
A.A. battery on the alert at the Black Sea port of Novorossiisk, captured on September 5. Centre, tanks and motor 
cycle umts halted at the foot of the Pyatigorsk mountains. Photos, Sport A General ,’ Associated Press 





Geographic 
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Factors 


line from Krasnodar leads out into the 
Steppes and upper Manych district ; 
and Annavir, from which a branch line 
serves the Maikop oilfields and con- 
tinues to Tuapse and then along the 
coast to Batum and Tiflis. 

Farther east again, where the Baku 
railway crosses the Kuma and Terek 
valleys, there are se^'eral branch rail- 
ways, the most important being that 
from Georgievsk to Ord- 
zhonikidze. The latter 
town in the Terek val- 
ley, which here forms 
a deefi and wide bay in the Caucasus 
foothills, ia the starting-jioint of 
the famous military road across the 
mountains to Tiflis, and of another 
leading to the Black Sea coa.st. Both 
these roads cross the mountains at 
great height and in winter are often 
blocked bv snow. Being easily made 
impassable by demolition, they were not 
dangerous invasion routes, but they 
furnished invaluable supply lines for 
Rus.sian forces penned into the Terek 
valley. These upper Kuma and Terek 
valleys are very fertile and, possessmg 
many amenities, had been highly deve- 
loped with sanatoria and other accom- 
modation to which tired and sick 
workers were sent to recuperate. To 
the Germans the area presented special 
attractions as winter quarters for their 
troops, while a short distance farther 
east lay the Grozny oilfields, an objective 
of importance. 

The above sketch of the geographic 


HERE THE ENEMY HOPED TO FIND OIL AND WINTER QUARTERS 
The oilfields of Bataisk^ the Kuban, Maikop, Grozny and Baku were coveted by the Germans. 
The northern foothills of the Caucasus, with the adjoining steppes, were rich in mineral and 
agricultural resources. Novorossusk and Tuapse were important Black Sea naval bases ; 
and the whole region offered attractive winter quarters for the German armies. Such was the 
lure which drew the enemy beyond Rostov, but by the end of December 1942 he was forced 
to realize that the prize was not to be his. 

SprrtoJbf drrtun for Thk SkCond Wau by Fdix (/Vin/Qn. 


and economic factors involved will help 
to explain why the German operations 
took place in a number of widely 
separated areas, involving dispi-rsion of 
force and absence of co-ordinated 
manoeuvre. (Consult map above.) 

The German offensive at first took 
the form of two main thru.sts— the first 
from Bataisk towards Kra.^nodar, clear- 
ing the coastal area and aiming ulti- 
mately at the capture of Novorossiisk ; 
the second from the Manych front 
directed on Armavir and Maikop. In 
the Batai-^k area there was heavy fight- 
ins:, the Germans attacking with strong 
armoured and air forces. The Russians 
probably had little more than strong 
rearguards, for their main forces must 
have become greatlv di.sorganized in the 
retreat across the Don under heavy air 
attack, and were in no condition as yet 
to fight a defensive battle. The German 
armour broke through following the 
line of the railway to Tikhoretsk : on 
August 1, 1942, Kushchevka, 50 miles 
south of Rostov, was taken ; and on 
August 5 Tikhoretsk fell. 

As usual, fighting appears to have con- 
tinued far in the rear of the armoured 
thrust, slowing up the advance of sup- 
porting infantry divisions. In particu- 
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lar in the coastal region, less favourable 
for armoured ojierations, Russian 
resistance was determined and German 
jirogress slower. Meantime, the thrust 
from the Manych front had made even 
swifter and more alarming progress. It 
would seem to have been carried out 
by mechanized column.s following the 
line of the Stalingrad railway and it.s 
branch to Krojiotkin. Salsk was taken 
on August 3 and Krojxitkin (SO mite.s 
farther on) two days later. Resi.^tanee 
encountered .seems chiefly to have lieen 
that of Cossack cavalry, who, though 
unable to check armoured troop.s, 
harassed their transport. By August 9 
the Germans had reached Armavir and 
had probably penetrated beyond in the 
direction of Maikop, but fighting still 
continued in the Kropotkin and Armavir 
areas. Not until August 12 did the 
Russians admit withdrawal from Arma- 
vir, though by that time enemy 
advanced troops had reached Maikop. 

Much the same situation had deve- 
loped. in the drive towards Novorossiisk. 
Though fighting continued in the Tik- 
horesk area, by August 11 the Germans 
were in the neighbourhood of Kras- 
nodar, 70 miles farther south-west. The 
situation was highly confused, but there 
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CUNNING CAMOUFLAGE AGAINST RECONNAISSANCE 

On a bank of the River Terek — which rises in the foothills of Mt. Elbruz and flows eastwards 
through Mozdok to the Caspian Sea — German tents are skilfully camouflaged to evade the eyes 
of Soviet scouts. Swift-flowing and swollen with melting snow in summer-time, the Terek 
Kuban and Kuma rivers were — other than the higher foothills— the chief geographical obstacles 
confronting the invaders in their drive for the Caucasus oil. 


is no doubt that both at Maikop and 
Krasnodar Russian resistance had 
greatly stiffened, hrinaina: the (ierman 
panzer thrust.s to a halt until their 
supporting troops could close up. The 
Russian object at thi.-i stage was to 
gain time to sabotage thoroughlv the 
Maikop oilfields and the Krasnodar re- 
fineries. In this they were completely 
successful, for, though the town of 
Maikop was taken about August 12, the 
Russians did not withdraw from the oil- 
fields until the ne.xt day. by which time 
they had been thoroughly " scorched.’’ 
The refineries at Krasnodar were also 


destroyed before the town was evacuated 
on the 18th. Here is a Russian war 
correspondent s story of the destruction 
of the Maikop wells : 

‘ Whin Von Klekt’s tank groups, ,i,l. 
vancing from .trm.avir,' approached Kiir- 
gannaya, the highw.ry to Maikop stretched 
heforo them into a night lit by flames of the 
biu-niug oilflclds. A single glow hung over 

Maikop. Apslieronsk and Xeftegorsk 

tonn-s separated from each other bv niili-s 
of travel. The middle-aged engineer who 
directed the work of destruction turned 
from his task for a few minutes to tell 
us : ‘It was only a few weeks ago that I 
celebrated the 33rd anniversary of my arrival 
at these oilfields — in August iy09. . . . Xow 
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it's all going up in smoko. Wo are destru’. . 
ing the flowers that we may preserve thr 
seed, and wo do it without hesitation.’ 

“ The Germans hoped that a sudde’ 
tlirust would give them the oil. But tie ■, 
mot witli a cheek when trying to cross tli- 
Laba river, and the time they lost ther> 
cost them the prize — the oil of Maikop, si' 
important for the production of aviate u 
petrol. 'Two days before our troops left 
the last trainloads of dismantled equipmoi.’ 
left the oilfields for Tuapse, The oil it.si!' 
was carried away by rail, or on motor lorrie-, 
or even on hoi-se-drawn vehicles. What coiil'i 
not be got away was destroyed by tli- 
llames. 

“ Peaceful farmers and shepherds becam. 
soldiers overnight, soldiers specially vers' -i 
in the tactics of mountain warfare. Tin 
took to the mountains in regular units. Tl. 
women and children had left the oilfiel l- 
some time before. The cattle h.ad be i 
driven to the mountains. The people o' 
Maikop took their food with them to secret 
storehouses.” 


Enemy 
Drive 
to Baku 


Foiled of their prize at Maikop, tie 
Germans for a long time made it 
determined move southwards over the 
mountains towards Tuapse, contentim; 
themselves with 
occupying the entrances 
to the p a .s s in con- 
tact with the Russian 
troops holding it. On the Krasnodar 
front, however, the Germans were 
determined to reach Novorossiisk, and 
there was a period of heavy fighting in 
which the Russians for a time defeated 
German attempts to cross the Kuban 
river. On the south side of the river 
the country was highly defensible, 
the foothills reaching to the riv’cr and 
increasing rapidly in height towards 
the south. There was httle scope for 
armoured manoeuvre, and it was mainly 
an infantry and artillery battle. 

-A.S early as August 9 there were 
indications that the Germans intended 
to drive .south-eastwards along the Baku 
railway without waiting for the com- 
pletion of their operations in the western 
Caucasus. On that date a German force 
was reported to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Pyatigorsk — near Mineralnye 
^odi, the spa on the Kuma river 
over 100 miles south-east of Armavir ; 
but this was probably only an armoured 
car patrol which had met with no 
opposition. Three days later came the 
report of the occupation of Cherkessk, 
at the end of a short branch railway 
about half-way between Armavir and 
ilineralnye ^ odi. South of Cherkessk 
there is an indifferent pass across the 
mountains, but the occupation of the 
town was presumably merely to provide 
flank protection against raids on the 
communications of the main eastward 
thrust. It was from Cherkessk that a 
German mountaineering party later 
ascended Mt. Elbruz (18,470 ft.), the 
highest point in Europe, and planted a 
swastika flag on the summit 


More important developments took 
place when, on August 15, a substantial 
Herman force appeared at Mineralnye 
\'odi and there met with strong opposi- 
tion. This marked the beginning of a 
long period of fighting in the middle 
lemons of the north Caucasus, to sup- 
iiort which some German troops may 
have been withdrawn from the Maikop 
Ifont. These operations developed into 
practically a separate campaign, and 
1 H'fore describing them it may be better 
to tollow those in the western Caucasus 
until they were brought to a standstill 
in the winter. 


On the passes leading from Maikop 

to Tuapse little was to occur of 

importance for a considerable time, 

though there were frequent local attacks 

„ and counter-attacks bv 

Germans 

ver ron Krasnodar front there 

the Kuban , ^ w i. 

was heavy fighting be- 
fore the Germans, towards the end 
of August, established a substantial 
tooting across the lower Kuban. The 
first indication that the advance 
towards Novorossiisk was progressing 
was given when, on the 21st, the 
Germans claimed Krimskaya, south 
of the river. A few days later it 
became clear that the enemy had over- 
come resistance in the coastal regions 
and had reached the mouth of the 
Kuban, occupying the Taman peninsula. 
No attempt was made to use Kerch 
as a spring-board for attack during 
these operations. The fighting by now 
was talnng place in the not very diffi- 
cult pass over the western spurs of the 
Caucasus, and in the coastal region 
■-outh of the Kuban mouth. Progres,- 
was slow ; it was not until September 6 
that the Germans claimed they had 
entered Novorossiisk, and it was 
five days later before the Russians 
admitted complete evacuation of the 
town. Even then a marine detachment 
appears to have retained a foothold in 
the outskirts from which the harbour 
could be harassed with fire, so that, 
though the Russians had lost the port, 
it was of little or no value to the enemy. 


For the rest of September and until 
the middle of October there was little 
change on this front, though fighting 
south of Novorossiisk continued and 
there were occasional Russian attempts 
to land raiding parties of marines to 
attack German coastal communica- 
tions. About the middle of October 
the Germans began a determined effort 
to capture Tuapse, attacking from the 
Kovorossiisk direction, and also by 
the pass leading from Maikop. Russian 
defence was stubborn, and though the 
Germans, after hard fighting in condi- 
tions made more difficult by snow. 



GERMAN DEFEAT SOUTH-EAST OF NALCHIK 
On November i, 1942. the Red Army was iorced to withdraw following a surprise attack in the 
neighbourhood of Nalchik, key to Ordzhonikidze, terminus of the great military road across 
the Caucasus. (Sec map, p. 2425.) The Germans tailed to capture Ordzhonikidze, and in the 
subsequent counter-offensive Nalchik was retaken by the Russians on January 4, 1943. 
Above, a Red Army trench-mortar crew fires on an enemy concentration in full flight to the thick 
woods in the Nalchik region. Having knocked out a German tank (below) Soviet guards storm 
into the forest after the invaders Phofo^. IJ.S.SJi. Official Planrf Srv'* 




GERMAN SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY ON RECONNAISSANCE 

In the mountains ol the Northern Caucasus are these men of a tractor-borne artillery unit on a 
reconnaissance raid. Theirs was the thankless task of maintaining contact with an elusive 
enemy fighting on his own countryside They were constantly exposed to harassing manoeuvres 
by Cossacks and guerillas who were completely at home m these inhospitable regions 

I'hoto. As-*ty Kited pre.<t^ 


•<ucrp<’(!ed in cros.-^inf; tho .Maiko|( pa.-s liy 
th(> cm! of Octolior, they were mi‘t liy 
Kussian counter-attacks and failed to 
reach Tuapse. The situation airain 
became practically stabilized and, if 
anything, the Germans had lost ground 
to Russian counter-attacks before tliey 
were compelled to withdraw to Maikop 
and Novorossiisk in consequence of the 
development of the Riis.'ian winter 
ofl'ensive. 

We will return now to the German 
thrust along the Baku railway, which 
had reached Mincralnve Vodi bv the 
middle of August. At this point Kiis- 

„ Sian resistance wa.s en- 

Germans . , , . 

„ . countered, but no very 

Reach , . • , 

, , determined attempt 

appears to have been 
made to hold the line of the Kuma. 
But when, by August 26, the Germans 
reached Mozdok and Prokhladnaya, on 
the Terek, it soon became evident that 
Russian re.serves had come into action 
and that every effort would be made to 
halt the enemy on the line of the river. 
The Germans made frequent and des- 
perate attempts to force a crossing. On 
several occasions they gained a footing 
on the east bank, only to be driven 
back again by fierce Russian counter- 
attacks. 

Colonel Lyaskin, of the Red Army, 
described the first German attempt to 
ford the Terek near Mozdok. They 
concentrated here the 3rd Tank Division 
of their 4dth Tank Corps and the 370th 
Infantry Division. 

“ One pitch-black night they got an in- 
fantry ttattnlion across to the southern bank 
and at daybreak, under cover of a smoke 


screen and nn nrtillery barrage, built pon- 
ttMuis wbii h enabifil several t.'uilcs and about 
a regiment <»( infantry to cross. They lo--t 
fieavily . . . but managed to gain a foothold 
at an inh.ibiteil point on the southern hank 
and continued to ina>s their fon-es. T^ing 
tanks and infantry, they tried to exleml 
their hold in order to widen the ba*e ol 
operations. De-pite stitf Soviet rt'sistance 
they succeedeil in gaining some ground and 
occupied two mort* inhabited points. Thi.s 
partial siicc<*s-; co^t (hem tanks and a 
few hundre<| killeil and wounded. A simul- 
taneous enemy olb*n.'-ive on the adjacent 
sector cast ot Moztlok \\a-* so<>n mopped 
up and its remnants thrown back to the 
northern bank of (he Torek. ” 

Next <Iay the German^ trie<l aeain to 
widen the area, and after being frus- 
trated by Soviet counter-attacks they 
dispatched two more divi.-ions — 13th 
Tank and II 1th Infantry — across the 
nver. A battering ram composed of 
90 heavy and medium tanks and about 
three regiments of infantry was sent 
crashing south along the road — the 
tanks echeloned three columns deep 
along this narrow sector. Soviet troops 
had to withdraw, but struck at the 
flanks of the enemy as his infantry 
poured through the gap, pinning them 
down and cutting them off from the 
German tanks. The road was later 
retaken by the enemy, but his troops 
had been prevented from spreading 
south and east. So the battle along this 
river barrier ebbed and flowed, with 
verv- hea\y losses to the Germans, who 
had to pay an exorbitant price for every 
mile of ground they won. 

All through September and until the 
end of October the situation changed 
but little, though fierce fighting was 
often reported and the Germans 
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frequently made claim to successes whici 
seemed to indicate a grave danger tha* 
they would be able to reach the Grozn;, 
oilfields. 

The situation was all the mon 
anxious because there w'as always .! 
doubt whether the Russian Caucasu- 
armies, so isolated from reinforoemen: 
and from their sources of munitioi, 
supply, were in a position to maintaii. 
a prolonged struggle. It seems certaii 
that if the German effort at this tina 
had not been diverted to so great aa 
extent by the Stalingrad operations, a 
good opportunity offered of exploitiiiu' 
initial successes in the Caucasus 
Whether the Germans had insufficient 
reserves to maintain full-scale operation- 
on what were practically three fronts, or 
whether the bottle-neck on their line o' 
communications at Rostov limited tin 
scale of the operations, remains a matte i 
for surmise. Both factors probalily 
were active, for in their offensive the 
Germans had made much use of satellite 
contingent.s, and in the Stalingrad 
operations they complained of supply 
difficulties. There can be no doubt, 
too, that Russian offensive operation- 
on the Moscow front were successful in 
preventing the transfer of German 
reserves to the south. 

It apjiears probable that in October 
the German General Staff exercised 
pressure on Hitler to divert effort from 
Stalingrad to the Caucasus, and there 
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Russians 

Evacuate 

Nalchik 


that the attack on 
Stalingrad from the 
south, supplied 
through Rostov, was partly suspended 
m order to give fresh life to the Caucasu- 
operations. The attempt to reach 
Tuajise from Maikop has been men- 
tioned, and on October 28 an attack 
from a new direction opened on the 
Terek front. The left of the Russian 
position at this time extended into the 
higher foothills on the west side of the 
Terek valley, with Nalchik, a small 
town at the end of a 30-mile branch line 
from the Ordzhonikidze railway, as its 
local base. This part of the front was. 
however, lightly held and had been 
quiet. Having assembled a consider- 
able force, including armour, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in effecting a surprise, 
at least to the extent of attacking before 
the Russian front could be strengthened. 
Nalchik was almost at once evacuated, 
and the Russians fell back fighting rear- 
guard actions — clinging, where practic- 
able, to the higher features on the flanks 
of the German drive. 


At first the Germans made rapid 
progress and it was evident that they 
aimed at the capture of Ordzhonikidze, 
but as Russian reserves came into action 



FIGHTING IN 
THE NORTH 

aucasus snows 



After the fall of Rostov 
1 July 27, 1942, the way 
• s open for the German 
rust into the Caucasus 
command was Field- 
'ifshal Wilhelm List, 
warded es Germany’s 
adin? exponent of 
r.untam warfare, whose 
•'ops included the pick 
the German Alpine and 
rolese regiments . which 
had led in the Car- 
tthian sector during the 
olish campaign of 1939. 
1 jt Red Army mountain 
^hters and guerillas of 
lual skill opposed them. 

I, Russian automatic 
/iemen on patrol amid the 
nows. 2, Nazi ski troops 
n reconnaissance. 3, 
;'!ed Army reinforcements 
*jving up through the 
• aucasus foothills. 4, 
''oviet snipers lying in wait 
''T enemy movement. 
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ro.sistanc'e stiffened 
and the advance 
slowed. It was not 
hroualit to a stand- 
■still until at least 
one and perhaps 
both ot the roads 
leadine to the 
('.me, IS ns passes 
had been leaclie I 
lint by the enil of 
the first week in 
Xovernber the drive 
h.id lo.-t its ino- 
ni e n t n in , a n d 
Ordzlionikidze was 
not in iinnii'diate 
danger. .\ senior 
lieutenant of tin' 
Red .\rniv e.ive the 
following aeeount 
of an action near 
Ordzhonikidze : 

Wl.ile lijrlitim; 
tn nn 

t he .1 ppr« b'lrlii '•*. to t lio 
So\ u‘t tn'xip- 
ori n?iot lu'r?ioct<')r wort' 
propannK a rountor- 
uttai k. Sovoral units 



luiulo u skilful man- 

oi»uvro and wrostod tho imtiativo from the 
rn^mv. A larpo (h-rruan fommtion found 
itsolt rut otT and was forced to pascs to thr 
dofonsivo. Thr Nazis had turned three 
populated places uitn strong key-points. 
They had dug a large number of tank^ into 
the grouiul. and rrrct*‘d block-houst's and 
other defensive wnrk^. 

“ The Orrrnan*** plan depended on the 
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PANZER COMMANDER 
Commander of the Panzer divisions in the 
Caucasus campaign was General Ewaid von 
Kleist» here seen (nght) with one of his 
officers. On February i, 1943. he was 
promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal. 
Photo, Associated Press 


SOVIET COUNTER-ATTACK AT MOZDOK 
Mozdok, on the River Terek, guarded, with Ordzhonikidze, the road to the Grozny oil wells 
Here Soviet resistance to the German advance was at times as stout as at Stalingrad. The failure 
of the enemy to take these two towns and so open the way to Grozny was fatal to their Caucasus 
plans. Above, Red Army forces launch a counter-attack on the outskirts of Mozdok. They 
advance down an incline under covering fire from light machine-guns. 

Photo, U .S.ii.R. Off^rial 


8 UC‘'**s.> of the opor-ntjons of their treops on 
tiu' Icit tl.\nk, but th«*y were let down. By 
climbing a ^tc**p mebne oppos’d'' the main 
.Nazi forces, a Soviet unit by-passed tho 
enemy’s strong portions nnd pressed hard 
«'n him from the mountain slopes. Tlie 
German*! tri«*d their harde^^t t*» get out of 
tlie eneirehnient, counter-attacking with 
infantry ami t.anks. But ‘uir tr«x>p» i»eat olT 
out' a.-S'i.tult after another and inflicted 
• ■ni»rnious on the enemy. 

■” WhtTt' tin* (itTnian-^ -^uoreeded in pene- 
trating the ring our artillery came into 
action. When the enemy v\jus thoroughly 
v'orn down, a Soviet iletacfiment broke into 
«>ue of the populatetl place-; trom the north, 
while simultaneou.*i|y antdher unit attacked 
from the north-ea.M. The Nazi" abandoned 
their equipment and fortifications and re- 
treatt'ti hurrictlly. They tried to fall back 
on other populated place*; and die tlum- 
selves 111. but our tr'*op>, following on their 
heels, gave them no chance to do so.” 

Alri'adv the Gi'fnian.-^, in adilitiou to 
^ufterint; from (litticultie> of Mipplv 
owing to inc^ea^lng snowfalls, were 
ha\'ing the worst of it in Russian 
counter-attacks. Failure to capture 
Ordzhonikidze amounted to a serious 
German reverse, for a success here 
would have deprived the Russians in the 
Terek valley of their main base, and 
have afforded excellent winter quarters. 
On November 19 the Russians gained a 
very .substantial success in this area. 


claiming 140 tanks and 70 guns. From 
then onwards the Germans were pre- 
sumably maturing plans for withdrawal 
to a less exposed position and to wintei 
quarters; but it was not until the third 
week in December that the evei- 
worsening situation at Stalingrad and 
on the middle Don made rapid retreai 
ine\'itable, with the Russians in hot 


Wonderful 

Russian 

Achievement 


pursuit. 

The German offen.sive of 1942. after 
great initial success, failed in Caucasia, 
as at Stalingrad, to achieve its object', 
and had been fought to 
a standstill before the 
Russian winter offensive 
was launched. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that in the 
Caucasus a very great opportunity wa- 
lo.st, mainly owing to the demands made 
by the Stalingrad front, but also prob- 
ably to over-confidence inspired by the 
early successes after crossing the lower 
Don. The German High Command may 
then well have thought that the defeated 
and isolated left wing of Timoshenko ? 
armies had little residual fighting value. 
The Russian recovery after a temporary 
collapse was amazing. How the Soviet 
Army was reorgan^ed and supplied 
in the subsequent operations was a 
remarkable military achievement. 
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POLITICAL TRENDS IN NEAR & MIDDLE EAST 

JULY— DECEMBER, 1942 

Chapter 222 embodied Mr. Kenneth Williams' authoritative survey of political 
and domestic events in this vital area during the first half of 1942. Here he 
continues the narrative to the end of that year. It mis a period in which the 
countries of the Near and Middle East were preoccupied by home affairs, an 
understanding of which is essential to the full appreciation of the war situation 


A t the beginning of the second 
half of 1942 the great shadow 
of the Axis advance towards 
the Nile vallev hung depressingly over 
tbe whole area between the Levant 
and India, like one of those dust- 
storms famdiar to travellers in Middle 
Eastern deserts. The issues were for- 
midable enough ; if the Alamcin line, 
reached by Rommel by July, were not 
to hold, the whole Middle Eastern 
position, despite its strength in Pales- 
tine and Syria, might be overrun and 
the Axis might reach the 
coveted oil of Iraq and Iran. 

But — though this may be an 
over - simplification of the 
situation — the peoples of the 
Middle East knew their dust 
storms and how, given 
patience and fortitude, those 
visitations pa.ss. Anxious, 
occasionally flurried, but still 
adequately confident in ulti- 
mate Allied victory, they 
held to the course they had 
taken. Yet it would be ex- 
travagant to pretend that 
they foresaw how swiftly 
and overwhelmingly the tide 
in North Africa was to turn. 

For the calmness in Egypt, 
which had shown consi<ler- 
able alarm over the fall of 
Tobruk, the wise and con- 
fident lead of the Premier 
Nahas Pa.sha was largely 
responsible. Certain financial 
interests did manifest acute 
anxiety, and a run on the 
banks was threatened ; but the Egyptian 
Government, through the medium of the 
Press and the mosques, induced belief 
in the Allies’ ability to protect the Nde 
valley; and the agricultural population 
in particular kept a very even keel. The 
attitude of the Palace, moreover, wa.s 
one of becoming tranquillity. Yet for 
Axis propaganda the opportunity was 
of course superb, and ample attempt 
was made to use it, though with little 
effect. While some EgyptiaiLs were 
disappointed because the British did 
not take the offensive against Rommel 
earlier, the vast majority averted their 
eyes from the actual fighting to 


concentrate on domestic is.siies. Here 
thev found plentv of c.\citcment in the 
cxjnilsion from the Wafd party of a 
noted orator, Makram I’asha Ebeid, 
together with 21 of his followers -- 
nianv of them Copts like himself. 
He had criticized Nahas Pasha for sub- 
serviencv towards the British. Break- 
ing awav, the.se men called themselves 
the “ Independent Wafdist Group ” and 
became embittered towards the greatest 
partv in Egypt. Owing to the ability 
of Makram Ebeid hi.s group constituted 


a danger to the political situation, a 
danger culminating in the publication 
of his “ Black Book,” containing 
charges of nepotism and corruption on 
the part of the Government of Nahas 
Pasha. 

Towards the end of August the 
Egyptian Government, po.ssibly stung 
by the taunts of Makram Ebeid that 
they were lacking in the true spirit 
of Egyptian nationalism, appeared to 
adopt a slightly chauvinistic tone. 
They introduced a Bill to make the u.se of 
Arabic compulsory for all foreign firms 
in Egypt. Moreover, negotiations for 
the purchase by Britain of Egypt’s 
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cotton crop failed, and as ,a consequence 
the Egvptian Government themselves 
decided to buv all the cotton offered to 
them up to .M.iy I'.tl.'J. 

.Mr. Chun hill's visit in .\ugust had 
a galvanizing effect. He met most of 
the leading Egvptiaiis, including King 
Earoiik and Nahas Pasha, and visiMv 
inspired them with his buoyani v and 
confidence in tlu' outcome. Mr. 
Churchill was followed bv Mr. Wendell 
Willkic, whose visit acted as another 
tonic. Very easilv, however, most of 
tlie Egyptians slijiped back 
into ])reoccupat ion with 
domestic affairs. This pre- 
occupation, which included 
some anxiety over the food 
situation, was noticeable in 
the celebrations which King 
Farouk proposed for the 
1,000th anniversary of the 
great Moslem University, 
A1 Azhar, for September 18. 
'Tlie King wanted Sheikh el 
-Maraghi, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, to make a speech, 
an<l himself to provide great 
entertainment. But the 
Premier took e.xception to 
the proposal. He coniplained 
that he had not been duly 
informed beforehand of the 
plan, and a,s for speech- 
making, nobody but himself 
should make a speech on 
such an occasion. The cele- 
brations were thereupon 
dropped. But it was not to 
be the last time that Nahas 
Pasha would find himself in difficulties 
with his Sovereign. 

Public attention was again directed 
to the outside world by the Allied 
victories against Rommel. After the 
capture of Mersa Matruh on November 8 
it was reported from Cairo that there 
were no longer any enemy forces re- 
maining in Egx-pt. On November 12. 
speaking at the Saadist Club, Nahas 
Pasha was able to dwell on the 
importance of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty, claiming that Egypt, now 
respected by all and proud of her 
sovereignty and independence,” would 
be able to take a worthy place among the 



WHERE BRITAIN AND RUSSIA JOINED HANDS 

Strategically and economically of prime significance m the war were 
the countries of the Near and Middle East, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of neutral Turkey and Saudi Arabia, were by the end of 1941 
assisting the Allied cause. The joint occupation of Persia — a centre 
of Axis intrigue — by Soviet, British and Indian troops in August 1941 
(see Chapter 185) enabled Britain and Russia to establish a common 
front and opened up communications between the Allies along the 
870-mile-long Trans-Iranian Railway and the Persian Gulf 
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Allied Powers. He added, with a 
sij;tutieaiic(‘ which was to become more 
a[>[)areiit in 19t3. that Efivjit looked 
forward to the ilav when Arab and 
Eastern States, with Eiivpt at their head, 
would form a stronj; and united bloc. 

'f'he ofiposition to Nahas Pasba was 
indeed discomfited bv the turn of events. 
.\t the openinir of Parliament on Novem- 
ber I'.t the Premier read out an assurance 

.AnjJIo- 
F.fiyptian 
C.onconl 

intere.sts were 
helped to buttress the position of 
the Kevptian (lovernment in face of 
charges, made bv .Makram Ebeid in a 
petition to the Kino, of favouritism 
and abuse of military law. So, bv 
December, Eitvpt was ayain losing 
interest in mihtarv ojieration.s, and 
revertino to absorption m home affairs 
The count rv welcomed tlie e.xpiilsion of 
certam Italians in the I’alace eiitoiiraye, 
and ended the vear with the fJairani 
Festival, diiriiio which all internal 
bitterness ,ind anxietv about the war 
seemed to be forootten. 

i’erli.ips Persia, of all the Middle 
Eastern eouiitries, was the most per- 
turbed 111 the period under review. The 
war pressed eruellv upon her, so that 
minor fears too often became major 
aii.xieties. In ,rulv there was a teiideiicv 
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CHEERS FOR EGYPT’S PRO-ALLIED PREMIER 

Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafd Party and Prime Minister of Egypt, remained loyal to the Allied 
cause through the dark days preceding the final expulsion of the enemy from North Africa, Above 
icentre, in white-, he receives an ovation from the crowd outside the Egyptian Parliament, 
Cairo, after he had reaffirmed Anglo-Egyptian solidarity in an important speech on June 24, 1942- 

Offirntl: Crnu-n Cnpyrigkt 


in northern Pcr'iii (piirticiiliirly in tlic 
si-iisitivc Tabriz ri'uuon) to think tliat 
(icrm.inv would succeed in coiU[uermc 
the Ciiuc.isus : though there were at no 
time any siyns of real panic the wliolo 
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MR. CHURCHILL AND GENERAL SMUTS IN CAIRO 

During his journey to Russia m August IQ42 Mr. Churchill met General Smuts in Cairo, where 
they had an all-day conference. Above they arc seen together in the garden of the British 
Embassy. While m the Egyptian capital Mr. Churchill also conferred with King Farouk, Nahas 
Pasha and Allied Chiefs of Staff. He visited the El AJamein front and inspected Empire troops. 
The Prime Minister’s visit had a galvanizing effect, politically and militarily. 

Photo, Rn/wA Offiexal : Croim t'opyrxg^ 


country wondered what would be tlie 
outcome of tlie fighting in Egypt. At 
this period Allied stock was undoubtedly 
lit a low figure in Persia. The food 
.-'ituation was serious and the Govern- 
ment, manifestly afraid of rioting, asked 
the Allies to import wheat and barley. 
For the shortage of grain the people 
blamed both their own Government and 
the Allies. But the situation was 
indubitably aggravated by the practice 
of hoarding, and Allied offers to import 
wheat were to some extent dependent 
on the Persian Government’s willingness 
to take Allied advisers into the Anti- 
Hoarding Department. 

Nor was the que.stion of internal 
security wholly satisfactory. To the 
request that certain suspects should be 
handed over to the 
British military 
authorities the Persian 
Government returned 
a dilatory answer. It was partly 
in consequence of this matter, though 
mainly owing to inability to grapple 
with the food problem, that the Premier. 
M. Soheily, resigned on July 30, to be 
succeeded two days later by Qavam a.s 
Saltaneh, an elder statesman»who had 
formerly occupied the office of Premier. 
The outgoing Premier had, as he con- 
fessed, failed to gain the confidence of 
the Parliament (the Majiiss) and the 
Press. The new administration re- 
ceived an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence by 109 votes to seven. 

The team which the new Premier 
formed was probably better than Persia 


Troubled 
Situation 
in Persia 
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had had for 12 months. Qavam as 
Saltaneh began encouragingly by arre.st- 
ing all the suspects whom the British had 
wanted, though he refused, in the name 
of Persian sovereignty, to deliver them 
to the Allied authorities. Actually, 
even for making the arrests, he was 
attacked by the Majliss, a difficult bodv 
of men who owed their position to the 
former Shah, Riza Pahlevi. These 
deputies were in fact an irresponsible 
l>ody and in no sense commanded 
popular approval, but their influence for 
a policy of inaction or reaction was 
considerable. 

The country was profoundly disturbed 
over the food situation. Many Persians 
believed that much of the grain which 
Grave used to go from the 
„ . northern provinces to 

the south of Persia 
* was being taken by 
the Russians for their own purposes ; 
but in any case there was administrative 
lethargy by the Persian authorities. 
The position later became graver still, 
and in November the cajiital had less 
than one day’s grain in stock. 

During his vi.sit in August Mr. 
Churchill convinced the Shah that the 
integrity and independence of Persia 
were .safe. Mr, Wendell Willkie. who 
came to the country a few weeks later, 
made a gesture that appealed strongly 
to Persians in taking the Shah for a 
flight in his Liberator. 

In September the Pres.s manifested 
signs of getting out of hand ; two news- 
papers were forced to close down for a 
short while, and a third wa.s suppressed 
altogether. The elation caused by 
Britain’s triumph in the Western Desert 
and by the Anglo-American landings in 
North Africa was diminished, in face of 
food and currency problems, by fears 
that the war might yet take a long time 
to end, and that as a result Persians 
might be ruined. 

In return for a solution of the cur- 
rency crisis the Allies agreed to import 
cereals to make up any deficiency in 
the bread supply up to the time of the 
1943 harvest, with the proviso that the 
Persian Government were to be respon- 
sible for all internal transport of supplies. 
Finally, a Food Agreement was signed 
as between Persia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, on December 4, 
for the provision of 25,0(X) tons of wheat 
as soon as possible — a gesture which, as 
the Premier said, would " give the he 
to .Axis propaganda alleging non^ 
co-operation between Persia and the 
Allies.” 

But the Persian Premier had his 
opponents, and the Food Agreement 
could not be immediately implemented. 
It was hardly surprising, therefore, that 
on December 8 riots occurred in Teheran. 


Order was not restored until December up the post-war Iraq. Especiallv he 
12, and in the meantime a British wanted to reform the educational system 
battalion had had to be sent to the of his countrv, and in August announced 
capital to protect oil installations and that he jiropo.sed to go to Egypt to trv 
military stores. Since the Persian to get the help of Egvptian educa- 
authorities were lax in dealing with ^ tionist.s in this matter. But Nuri Pasha 
the riots, the Chief of Police and 140 did not turn his attention to home 
others, including schoolmasters and problems onlv. His view, expressed in 
journalists, were arrested. The Premier, .August, was that, in the improbable 
some of whose political ojiponents had event of the Germans getting through 
been implicated in the riots, might well the Caucasus, Iraq ought to declare 
complain, at the opening of the Majliss war and fight on the siile of the Allies, 
on December 20, that his Government Towards the end of i5<“pteinber General 
was the first administration to realize Sir Henry Maitland Wilson visited Iraq, 
that Persia could not be immune from and told the authorities that the British 
the effects of the war ; nor could he be .Armv there would cau.se as little incon- 
expected in a day to repair the neglect veuience as jm.ssible. He added point- 
of preceding Governments. edly that it was importing its own food 



AMERICAN REINFORCEMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

This happy photograph of a newly-arnved American soldier being greeted by a British Tommy 
at a Middle East base symbolizes the invaluable aid in men and materials given by the United 
States Government in that area to hard-pressed Bntain in the critical early days of 1942. It 
was first revealed on May 2 that American reinforcements were arriving in the Middle East in 
strength. They were based mainly in the Nile Valley, Eritrea, Persia and the Levant. 

Photo, iSrttx^h (iffirial : Crown Copyrujht 

In Iraq the advance of Rommel's supplies, and that Britain was trving 

armv towards the Nile induced a certain to .satisfy Iraq's essential needs. But 

pessimism, but no sign of serious un- the economic nettle is notoriously a 

rest. The more open friends of the difficult one to grasp. It was owing to 

Allies rallied in the emergency, and differences upon how the country’s 

the Government in .July arrested .35 economic position .should be tackled 

Fifth Columnists. Yet, as it be- that the Cabinet resigned on October 6. 

came apparent that the line at El Two days later a new Cabinet was 

Alamein was being held, complacency formed under Nuri Pasha. About thi.s 

set in. No interest seemed to be shown time the Briti.sh Minister of State in 

in the Russian campaign, and Iraqis Cairo, Mr. R. G. Casey, vi.sited Iraq to 

generally settled down to domestic occupy himself there with problem.s of 

affairs. .As in neighbouring countrie.s supply and inflation. He advised the 

bordering the war zone, internal econo- Iraqis to do all in their power to 

my was dnsrupted by military measures decrease the cost of living and to 

and supply traffic, and of course there prevmnt spieculation in land values, 
were food problems. Such advice did not seem to be fully 

The energetic Prime Minister, Nuri comprehended by the Iraqis, who ap- 

Pasha, was eagerly planning to build peared to relish the notion of political 
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chantie far more than that of economic 
eliaiis'e. In ids Speech from the Throne 
on November 1 {see illus., pa^e 2211) 
the Ifegent certainly dwelt more on 
the [lolitical s-ide than on the economic 
side ■■ The cause of the United Na- 
tions,” he said, '' is the cause of the 
Aral) nations. The aim of the Govern- 
ment’s foreiim poliev is friendship with 
Aral) countries and with friendlv neigh- 
bours.” lie referred appreeiiitively to 
the o[)eration of Lend-Lease facilities, 
another sijrn of Ira(|i-American friend- 
ship being the opening of tlie Iraiji 
Leeation in AVashington. There followed 
a pointed reference to the “ explicit 
promise given bv our .\lly, IJritain, 
through Mr. Uhtirchill and Mr. Eden, 
of eventual independence for those .\rab 


countries who-e independence is being 
delayed.” 

The British victories m Eg%-pt and 
Libva, followed bv the Allied landings 
in North Africa, caused an enormous 
impre.ssion. Iraqis felt particularly 
elated by the prospect of the liberation 
of those whom thev called their fellow- 
Mosletas in North Africa. At this time 
the Iraqi Parliament pre-sed the Govern- 
ment to join the United Nations. After 
mc.ssage.s had been exchanged between 
President Roosevelt and Nun PasJia, it 
was agreed that Iraq, incuiring no 
obligations additional to those a.ssumed 
under tlie Aiiglo-Iraqi .\lliance of 1930, 
should be allowed to become one of the 
United Nations. 

Next to Egypt Palestine was mo.st 
menaced by the apjiroacli of the .Vfrika 
Korps to tjie Nile, but it exhibited a 
notable calmness. .Vmong certain 
sections of the .lewish community there 
Wii.s acute alarm, but no panic. Rather, 
as the weeks pa.ssed bv without any 
development of the threat, did attention 
tend to revert to the chronic question 
of .lewish and Arab rights. On August 6 
It was announced in the House of 
rommons tliat a Palestine Regiment 
was to be formed. This new unit of 
the British Army was to consist of 

SUPPLY ROUTE TO RUSSIA 

In July 1042 the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington demanded greatly increased 
deliveries of supplies to Russia by the 
Persian route. Maj. -General D. H. Connolly, 
head of the American Persian Gulf Service 
Command, undertook to do ‘ the impossible ’ 
by adding 25 per cent to what was regarded 
as the maximum possible figure, so great 
was Russia’s need. Grain was dispatched 
by the Trans-Iranian railway : left, sacks 
are earned to a box-car. Below, a United 
Nations convoy arrives safely at Basra. Iraq. 
l*hnt(A nffi-'ml : .1 Pres.<^ 




separate Arab and Jewish infantry 
battalion.s for general service in the 
Middle East. The existing Palestine 
companies in the Buffs would be incor- 
j)orated in the new regiment, for which 
it was hoped to obtain at least lO.OdO 
additional recruits. 

Among the Arabs this announcemcnf 
appeared to produce no reaction. 
Jewish political leaders, on the other 
hand, seemed to view the statement 
as a partial victory for the Zionist 
claim of a “ .Jewish Army,” and did all 
they could to induce Jews in Pale.stine 
to join the forces. Yet, despite all 
their endeavours — and a certain amount 
of intimidation in this matter wu> 
alleged — recruiting figures fell. -As the 
year drew to its close, rifts within the 
Jewish movement became acute. There 
were, for instance, sharp attacks by the 
Jewish Agency on the Ichud (Unity) 
movement sponsored by Dr. Magnes 
of Jerusalem University, a scheme 
favouring a bi-national Palestine in a 
union of “ Arab Semitic States.” 

During November the Arabs for the 
first time manifested signs of serious 
disquiet. This development was due 
TO the adoption by the 
Inner Zionist Council 
of the ■■ Biltmore Re- 
solutions,” passed in 
New A’ork the previous May, which 
demanded, among other things, the 
establishment of a ’* Jewish Common- 
wealth ” in Palestine, the formation 
of a .lewish Army under its own flag, 
and control of immigration by the 
Jewish Agency. The year ended there- 
fore with a tendency for local politics 
to overshadow the war. 


Political 
Strile in 
Palestine 


The mo.st sensitive, though not tlie 
most reliable, barometer in the Middle 
East was provided ' by Syria and the 
Lebanon. At the beginning of July 
there was in these two countries a 
perceptible fall in the prestige of the 
Briti.sh, so that would-be mischief- 
makers had a great chance. To uncer- 
tainty about the future course of the 
war were added worries resulting from 
the food situation, political intrigue.s, 
and continued suspicion of French 
policy. The month of July had not 
run out before there were strikes and 


demonstrations in Damascus and Beinit 
— movements in which the supply 
and price of bread had their part as well 
as jxilitical motives — and the police 
had to fire on the agitators. Nor were 
the native people imaware that the 
respective attitudes of the French and 
the British were not exactly the same, 
for the French appeared to resent the 
slightest sign of British interference 
in their mandatorv sphere, while the 
British took the view that the military 
'Ccunty of the region demanded that 
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THE SIEGE IS LIFTED: THEIR ORDEAL IS OVER 

On November 24, 1942, a special communique issued from Moscow announced that Red Armv troops advancing from 
the north had made contact with the Stalingrad garrison, thus relieving the aty. Their three months’ ordeal over, these 
women - like thousands of others — emerged from their shelter home for the last time, carrying the few personal 
belongings they had been able to salvage. Outside the city lighting went on, and it was not until February 2, 1943, 
that the Don troops completed the annihilation of von Paulus’s army l'hn:o. Planet Sen - 
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GERMAN ONSLAUGHT SEEN FROM THE SKY 

Smoke arising from bombs bursting on the great marshalling yard at Stalingrad (see plan in p. 2418) and countless 
roofless buildings testify to the pounding the city suffered. In this photograph, taken from an enemy plane, the Volga 
appears as a dark patch on the right. Two mam railway lines are seen : one running north to Saratov, the other 
swinging west to Moscow. One thousand planes started the bombardment on August 23, 1942. The enemy counted 
on gaining the city in two days and dropped leaflets to that effect. So vast and widespread were the fires that most of 
the leaflets were in ashes before they reached the ground. Photo. AteoHaUd Press 
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its peoples should not lose faith in the 
pledges which Britain had given them. 
Matters were scarcely improved by 
speeches made by General de Gaulle 
when the Fighting French leader visited 
the area in August. 

American voices partly helped to ease 
the situation. On September lO Mr. 
Willkie arrived in Beirut from .Vnkara ; 



IRAQ DEFENCE CHIEFS 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, G.B E , 
KC.B.. D.S.O. (lefti, C.-in-C. Persia and 
Iraq Command, created m September 1942, 
with H. E. General Nun Said, Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence of Iraq, 
during Gen. Wilson's visit to Teheran, 
shortly after his appointment. 

Phntn, British 0£irtnl Crown Copi/righl 

when he was asked whether the United 
States recognized Lebanese inde- 
pendence he stated that all the Allies 
had agreed to that. The appointment, 
in October, of Mr. George Wadsworth 
a.s American Consul-General and Diplo- 
matic Agent in the Lebanon and Syria 
meant, moreover, that the U.S.A. 
had in some way recognized the in- 
dependence of these two countrie.-i. 


Whi-n pre-enting hi,s Letters of Credence 
to President Naqqash in November, 
iiidecil, Mr. Wadsworth said that his 
Government .sympathized with the local 
asjiirations for imlepeiidence. and 
looked forward to the full independence 
of the country after the war. 

In August tile Lelianon had a new 
Premier, Sami .Solh, a Moslem judge. 
His choice was somewhat surjirisiiig 
in a land with so manv Christians, but 
he was Well received. The task of 
dealing with the wheat situation .seemed 
bevotid his powers, however, and no one 
was astonished wlien, bv October, he 
had beiome unpopular with the Leban- 
ese Christians. The Maronite Patriarch 
even accused him of Moslem favouritism. 
On September 27 Dama.scus celebrated 
the first anniversary of Syria’s inde- 
pendence. 

British reverses in Africa in the 
summer of 1012 did not seriously 
disturb Turkev's calm. Some Turkish 
journalists, indeed, took tin- line 
that even if Kgvpt were lost Britain 
would remain unshaken. Meanwhile, 
there were Husso-Turkish relations 
to consider. On .luiy 1 it was an- 
nounced that M. Aehikalin would 
succeed M. Aktay as Turkish Am- 
bassador in Ru.ssia — a timely change, 
for M. Aktay had been a gloomy 
interpreter of Russo-Turkish relations. 
Quick as ever to make trouble, the Nazis 
at this time were inventing clauses in 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty which, they 
said, directly affected Turkey. 

Oti July 9 the Premier, M. Saydam, 
died in Istanbul. For the ia.st 20 years 
he had been an intimate a.ssociate of 
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MR. CASEY IN PERSIA 

The Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey, British Minister 
of State in the Middle Ea'it, toured Persia 
and Iraq in October 1942, Above he is 
being met (left' by Sir Reader Bulhird. 

K C.M.G , C I E. Ifacing c.imerai, British 
Minister to Persia, and Assad Banader, chief 
of the Protocol, Teheran, at Teheran airport. 
linh^h c(jn-nil Crntrn Cojii/n>/hl 

Atatiirk. foiiiidcr of modern Turkey. 
It is a tribute to the Ghazi that he left 
so many able beiiteiiants, and sn M. 
Sarajoglon. a financial and foreign 
affairs e.xpert, duly followed as I’reniier. 
Sarajoglon soon made it clear that 
develojiineiits 111 .\frica would not deflect 
Turkey from her policy of neutrality. 
Meeting the fJraiid National Assembly 
on ,\ugust 12, the new Premier outlined 
Turkish policy. He .said that his country 
was resolved to keep out of the war, 


ARABS OF THE NEW PALESTINE REGIMENT 

On August 6, 1942, Sir James Grigg, Secretary of State for War. announced in the House of 
Commons the Government’s decision to create a Palestine Regiment of the British Army, con- 
sisting of separate Jewish and Arab infantry battalions for general service in the Middle East. 
The existing Palestinian companies of the Buffs were to be incorporated in the new regiment, for 
which the recruiting aim was an additional lo.ooo men. Below, a squad of Arabs of the new 
’•egiment on the barrack square. Fhu>to. lintifth Ojfficial . Croirn Cnpyrtijht 
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but that it' it \v('r»’ 
uttackfd it wouhl 
mNi.-t tu the last man. 
lf(‘ (ll■t^m(l Tiirki.sli 
lii'Utralit V as “ active 
and conscious,” as 
opposed to the luerely 
[lassjcc kinil The 
Anclo'Turkish Ticat y 
was the ” verv cx- 
jtrcssioii of realitv.” 
whde f he Turkish pac* 
with (Icrmaiiv was a 
clear niamfcstation of 
the same |)olicy. The 
folio w I n a da y M 
Mcni'mciijoaloii, a 
verv able Turk de- 
voted to neutrality, 
was a]ipoiuted Foreiou 
Minister. 

.\bout this tune it 
was annoiiiieed that 
M. Helleii, French 
Ambassador in .\n- 
kara, had declared his 
adherence to de 
( laiille, whom ln' went 
to join 111 Syria, He 
was succeeded bv M. 



MEN WHO GUARDED TURKEY’S NEUTRALITY 


Ftercery, a iliplomat of a ipiite ditlerent 
complexion, who declared, wln'ii he 
reached Turkey,' that he would do 
nothint' to embarrass the (ri'niiau 
representative, voii Papeii, The Nazi' 
were still hopiiic to win Turkey over 
without ticlitini.', tlionyh they saw that 
the final decision depended on the course 


On October 2g, 1942, the 19th anniversary of the founding of the Turkish Republic, President 
Ismet Inonu reviewed an impressive military parade in Ankara. Included were mechanized 
and motorized units, parachute troops and air formations, and infantry ; a section of the infantry 


is seen above passing the saluting base. 

of events in Kf;y|>t and on the 1 )on. They 
extracted some protit from tlie bad blood 
engendered by the bomb trial in which 
two Russians were involved. Thi' issue 


Photo, Associated Pres^ 

dragged on for a long time before th' 
Turkisli Courts, which at la.st, in Novem 
her, decifled that the original sentenci 
on the Rus.sian.s of 20 years’ im- 
prisonment should be reduced to hi 



years, eight months. 

Turks in general were rather .sceptical 

of the possibility of an early end to th 

war, and many hoped that Russia and 

Germany would mutu- _ 

II ‘ c , ^ e Domestic 

allv exhaust them- 
selves, though few . „ , . 

believed that the Nazis ° 
had any prospects of final succes.s. Th 
British victory' at El Alamein and th 
landings in North Africa came as an 
intense relief to the Turks, who frankly 
were surprised by the completeness and 
swiftness of the Allied triumph. 

As in other countries in the Middle 
East, the man in the street turned to 


pre.ssing things at home. Here he found 
real grievances in the food shortage. 
Corruption was rife, and the Black 
Market flourished. The Government 


seemed to be becoming unpopular owing 
to their failure to ameliorate the situ 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE ON TOUR OF SYRIA 


ation, but it was disappointing to find 
that, in their perplexity, they sought 


lust a year after British, Australian. Indian and Free French forces had overthown the pro- 
German Vichy Government in Syna the armistice was signed on July 13. 1941I, Gen. de Gaulle 
loured the Middle East. Above he is seen driving ilefti with Gen. Catroua through the Syrian 
capital Beirut British and Free French differences regarding the political implications of 
military necessities in Syria and the Levant were a disturbing element in Allied relations during 
the period reviewed in this chapter. Photo, Free French Forces 


.scapegoat in the foreign communities in 
Turkey. In December thev introduced 
a tax on the rich, which hit the 
•Armenians, Greeks and Jews very 
hard. 
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GROWING WAR EFFORT OF THE DOMINIONS 

JULY DECEMBER, 1942 

This Chapter carries on from Chapters 21 1 and 221 the story of the 
ever-increasing contribution made by the Dominions to the cause of 
the United Nations. Here we bring our review of their activities, both at 
home and overseas, to a point just beyond the remarkable events of 
October- November, 1942 — The Battle of Egypt and the Allied landings in 
North .Africa — which led to the transformation of the whole strategical 
scene in the Mediterranean theatre of operations 


T he six months from July to 
Docemhpr, 1912, was a jjeriod 
when, happily pvan if inovitahlv, 
worrying differences of viewpoint be- 
tween the Mother Country and Canada, 
Australia and South Africa were erased. 
Australia, which had been perturbed 
though by no means daunted by the 
suddenness with which she was involved 
in verv imminent danger, rallied under 
Mr. Curtin's leadership and stripped for 
action, domestic friction and nusunder- 
standings with Great Britain being 
effectively dissipated. Mr. Mackenzie 
King's Government in Canada sur- 
mounted both strong criticism from the 
Conservative Party and certain sections 
of the Quebec Nationalists, and by its 
financial assistance, whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Empire Air Training 
Scheme, and increased production par- 
ticularly, shattered any illusions about 
Canada’s determination to see the 
achievement of victory. The despon- 
dency naturally created in South .Africa 
by the tragedy of Tobruk was soon 
overcome, and the Union became the 
repair shop of the Middle East. Oppo- 
sition to the war. though still existing, 
waned as confidence grew in the 
sagacious leadership of General Smuts. 
New Zealand, to whose door peril had 
been brought as close almost as to 
.Australia, remained as steadfast as ever 
and simply redoubled her efforts to 
meet the menace shared by all member.s 
of the Commonwealth. 

In Canada one of the outstanding 
features of the period was that the 
House of Commons gave final approval 
(.1 u 1 y 2.3) to the 
CANADA G ovemment's Bill to 
amend the Mobili.sation 
.Act. thus enabling drafted men to be 
used for oversea service. Voting against 
the Bill were anti-conscriptionist Quebec 
Liberals, and members of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation. 
A fundamental factor in the Dominion’s 
war effort, naturally, was the attitude 
of French-Canadians towards the war 
following the Franco-German armistice 
and the setting-up of the Vichy Govern- 
ment. The enemy attempted to make 
2441 


capital out of the embarra.ssment in 
which it believed the Camulian Govern- 
ment \\as covered as a result of the 
capitulation of France, but Goebbefs’ 
propaganda efforts rame to nothing. 
The Canadian Government, knowing 
better than anvone el.se the general 
temper of the nation, terminated diplo- 
matic relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment on November 9. 

The Prime Mini.ster, Mr. .Ma<;kenzie 
King, announcing this decision, explained 
that it was nece.s.sarv beeaitse of the 
conduct of Marshal Petain’s Govern- 
ment in ordering re.'istance to the forces 
of the United Nations. He drew a 
distinction between the termination of 
dipomatic relations and their .sever- 
ance. Relations with the Petain 
Government actually terminated when 
it ordered French forces in North 
.Africa, and the fleet, to fight. Mr. King 
said this action made it clear that the 
Vichy Government no longer repre- 


.sented the people of Fl.itKC; it al.so 
made it clear to the Kretieh pi'ojile that, 
the Vichy ( iovernmioit no loMg<'r rejire- 
sented tlii’in and eonld not be recognized 
by Canada. The Priim* Mmists’r added ; 

Our faith in the integritv and purpose 
of the French peojile has been sustained 
by the thousamls of Fighting French 
who have never eeaM'd to fight on at 
our side. It will, however, bi* important 
to guard ag.iinst mis- 
understandings of the 
!■ o n d u c t of some 
Frenchmen. 

“We cannot lie sure that the forces of 
the l.'nited Nations will meet with no 
resistanee from French forces, but in no 
eirciimstanees can that mean that we 
are at war against the real France. 
Whatever resistanei> there is will, in 
reality, be (.Jernian resistance." He 
warned the nation against subtle Nazi 
propaganda in the French language 
directed to the Freneh-spoaking people 


Relulions 
with Vichy 
Broken 


CANADIAN TANKS FOR BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 

A trainload of tanks arnves at a Canadian port for shipment to Britain and Russia. By the 
end of 1942 Canada had the second-largest tank arsenal on the American continent. Sl\e 
specialized in two types, the Ram and the Valentine, the latter consisting of 40,000 parts exclusive 
of armament. By September, 400 tanks a month were being made In 1942 Canada supplied 
Russia alone with tanks worth more than £12.000.000. 1 ‘hnlo. ( nimrlian OffirM 
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of ('.iiiinUi. lienerallv, sati.'laction wa^ 
^'xprt^^>('(l at the Prime ^Imi-^ter's an- 
nouncement that the Vichv consulates 
and consular agimcies throughout 
Canada acre to he closed. 

A oreat deal of discussion was caused 
hy Sir liVman Dufl’s report on the 
“■ organization, authorization, and dis- 
patch of the Canadian Jixpeditionarv 
P’orce to Honukong in October 1911.” 
Sir Lyman, who was Chief Justice of the 
Sujireme Court, presenting the report on 
June 7, had said that in spite of the 
disaster that overtook it, soon after its 
arrival in Hongkong, it was an expedition 
of 'vhich Canada can, and should, be 
proud." The report was the result of an 
inquiry, asked for by the House of 
Commons, which lasted practically a 
month. There had been a good deal of 
criticism inside and outside Parliament 
on various aspects of the Expeditionary 
Force. In a debate in Parliament, 
Colonel Ralston, Minister for Defence, 
on July 2S said that the Ex[«'ditionarv 
Force had been sent to gain time in the 
fight against the Jajianese and that 


THEY HELPED TO PROTECT THE ATLANTIC LIFE-LINE 

Men of the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force shouldered a heavy re 
ponsibility when the enemy extended his U-boat operations to the coasts of North Amenr 
and even into the Gull of St. Lawrence. By 1942 one-third of the Atlantic escort work wa 
being done by the R.C.N Top left, plotting the course of a N, Atlantic convoy at Canada 
naval H.Q Top right, attack on a U-boat located in the Gulf of St. Lawrence by R.C.N, Fa' 
miles, light, speedy craft specially designed for work in this waterway. Left, Kittyhawk fight- 
pilots— trained under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, inaugurated on Decemb 
16, 1939— rush to take off on a U-boat patrol 


[Uir|)<)se hud partly been ai hicvcd. A 
day was set aside fur di.scii.ssiim of the 
Royal Commission’s report . the debate 
was the stormiest of the seseion. The 
upshot was a victory for the ifovern- 
meiit. The Conservative amendment 
calling for the reorganization of the 
department of National Defence, on the 
grounds of alleged inefheienev di.sclosed 
by the Hongkong report, was defeated 
by IJil votes to .'H. 

On the whole, Cominiiiiistactivitv was 
not considerable. On September 2.') the 
leader of the ( 'ommunist Party and some 
ot his as.sociates surrendered to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police after 
hiding to evade internment orders. An 
appeal board was .set up to sit in Toronto 
to deal with their appeals agaiu-t the 
orders. The Communists surrendered .so 
that they might appear voluntarilv 
before the authorities to appeal again.st 
the orders, which, they argued, pre- 
vented them putting their full energies 
behind the country's war effort. 

At the other end of the political scale 
a noteworthy event was the election' 
on December 11, of Mr. John Bracken’ 
Premier of Manitoba, as Leader of the 
Canadian Conservative Partv, He was 
chosen at the second ballot of the partv 
conxention, delegates being pre.'-ent 
Mr. Meighen, after To years of public 
life, made his valedictorv aiidress. 3Jr 
Bracken had the .support of .Mr. .Meighenj 
as well as of the Progressive Con.-erva- 
tives. Among other things, the new 
Party platform advocated plans for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction ; slum 
clearance and national housing ; open 
emigration of like-minded peoples re- 
gardle>.'. of racial origin ; appointment 
of a National Labour Relations Board 
empowered to arbitrate in dispute.s ; and 
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appointment of a Minister for 
Security. Mr. Bracken urged the peo]> 
right to expect determined efforts on 
part of their leaders to smash baru 
to world trade. 

In the industrial field Canada, o' 
entirely dependent for machine tonb 
the United States and Great Brit 
found herself, like Australia, e.xporf 
such items to both 
these countries. Pro- 
duction was estimated 
in September to have 
been stepped up by some 


Big Step 
Up In 
Production 
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cent since the outbreak of " 
-Munitions and Supply officials said tl 
almost half the machine tool out, 
was going to help war industries in t 
United States. Co-ordination of ' 
production and supply of machine to - 
was being handled by Citadel Mercln 
dising, Ltd., a Crown company organiz 
in 194:0. Actually, the first Canadi 
Lancaster bomber flew over the Malt 
airport, Ontario, on August 6, and " 
handed over to a Canadian air crew 
take to England. Production costs 
many items were being cut down — t- ' 
example, it was announced in Augu- 
that the cost of a Bren gun had bc' ■ 
reduced from about £97 (first quart- ” 
of 1941) to £48 (first quarter of 1942'. 
Rifle output had doubled since the first 
quarter of 1942. On August 24 tic' 
Mini.ster for Munitions, Mr. C. D. Howe, 
announced that facilities were being 
provided to double Bren gun production. 
Maximum output, amounting to several 
thousand guns a month, was expected 
between December 1942 and March 194-3- 
Canadian plant-s were turning out 1- 
types of guns, 16 types of gun-carriage® 
and mountings, and ten kinds of 
small-arms ammunition. In terms ot 


manpower, numbers were constantlv 
increasing at factory benches. On Sep- 
tember 4, it was officially stated that 
50,003 Canadians were employed on 
aircraft construction compared with 
1,000 in 1939. On September 8 the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner, Mr. 
Bryan, in England, said that Canada 
was launching a ship every four day.s 
and turning out 400 tanks a month, 
many of which were being sent to 
Russia. By September, too, Canada was 
responsible for a third of the Atlantic 
convoy work. The first Canadian-built 
Catalina flying-boat, launched on 
September 17, had a cruising range 
permitting it to fly from Halifax to 
Vancouver and back to Winnipeg — in 
other words, half-way acro.ss Canada. 

On Se])tember 24 the Department of 
Munitions and Supply announced an 
Order-in-Council approving Federal as- 
sistanee estimated at between $2,000,000 

Priorit S2,.500,0(X) for the 

^ development of iron ore 

. deposits at Steep Rock, 

ar ‘ ee s Thunder Bay 

region of North-West Ontario. On 

October 21 a vast expansion of Canada’s 
wartime explosives and chemical pro- 
gramme was announced by the Minister 
for Munitions. It involved 10 new 
plants, six being major projects. Cur- 
tailment of non-war production was 
further foreshadowed by the Chairman 
of the Wartime Prices Trade Board, 
-Mr. Donald Gordon, on October 23, 
who said that the programme would be 
undertaken in an orderly, progressive 
way. and that first moves would be the 
elimination of non-es.sential lines. Stan- 
dardization and simplification of the 
lines were to continue. He hinted at an 
extension of rationing on the part of 
consumers, once the curtailment pro- 
gramme operated, and at a scheme to 
])Ool profits of concentrated industrips. 
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On October 23 the Central Government 
passed an t)rder-in-Council controlling 
workers in all Canadian coal-mine.s, the 
majority of base metal mines, and those 
engaged in primary steel production. 
It was estimated that 75,0(X) workers 
were affected. .\ll were exempt from 
compulsory military service, and were 
obliged to continue at their own trades. 
On November 5 the ownership and 
management of one of Canada’s most 
important aircraft plants was taken 
over by a speciallv formed Crown 
company — the National Steel Car and 
Aircraft Company, at Malton, Ontario, 
chiefly engaged in making Lancasters. 

How Canada was producing war 
materials at tremendous speed was 
shown on November 12 bv the Mini.ster 
for .Munitions, who said the present rate 
of production was valued at 21 billion 
dollars a year. The total value of war 
orders to that date was over 6 billion 
dollars. He announced that Canaila 
had become a full member of the Com- 
bined Production anil Resources Board 
along with the United States and Groat 
Britain ; that about 30 pi'r cent of 
Canadian munitions prodution was 
for the Canadian forces at home and 
abroad ; that nearly 50 p'r cent went 
to Britain, Russia and other European 
fighting areas ; and that the remaining 
20 per cent went to the U.S..V., (.'hina 
and Australia. The Mini.ster [iredicteil 
that Canada's merchant shipping ton- 
nage would reach 1.0iX),000 tons by the 
end of 1942, and about l,500,tKX> tons 
in 1943. The Government estimated 
that by the end of the year Canada's 
war production would have cost 2i 
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Summary of 
Results 


billion dollars for 1942 and that in 1943 
it would be 3.4 billion dollars. On 
November 20 it was announced that 
Canada hoped to turn out three Mos- 
quito planes a d.iy in 1943. 

Perhaps the best summary of Canada's 
remarkable war effort was given by the 
Prime Minister who, on December 3. 
astonished a New York 
audience by s.aying that 
the invasion convoy 
to North Africa of 
November 9, 1942, carried 4(),(X)0 

Canadian mechanized vehicles ; that 
Canada h,ad the largest small-arms 
factory on the .Vmerican continent, 
and the seconil largest tank arsenal : 
that more than 3(X),tX)0 military 
vehicles had been produceil ; that air- 
craft jirodiiction had risen from 10 a 
year to 400 a month ; that in 1942 
Canada h.ad supplied Russia with tank.- 
worth more than £12,0<X),tXK) and other 
war su|)plies to the same value ; and 
that over tiOO.tKK) Canadians were m 
the Forces, volunteers overseas number- 
ing about 180.000. 


Food rationing became more st ringetil . 
It seemed strange to many Canadians, 
living in a country with an abundance of 
food, but they recognized it was neces- 
sary because of the diversion of sujiplies 
to the British jieople and to the (’ana- 
dian and Allii'd Forces. The .Minister 
of Agriculture, on December 29, an- 
nounced that jiriorities on Canadian 
foodstuffs were in the following order : 
first, Canadian and .Mlied armed forces ; 
second, the population within the wai 
zone, such as the British people ; and. 
finally, the Canadian people, .\lthough 


NEWFOUNDLAND TERMINUS OF THE ATLANTIC FERRY 

From factories in Canada and America planes for Britain were taken to Newfoundland and 
thence flown across the Atlantic. Below (right to left) are a Consolidated Catalina i Amphibian, 
a Consolidated Liberator i and a Lockheed-Vega Ventura i, waiting to be ferried (see also illus . 
p. 1741). By the end of 1942 75.000 Canadian workers were engaged in aircraft production, 
specializing m nine types. l*hoto^ ('nnndinn Ofirinl 
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thf f'anadian jx'ople wore placed last, 
it did not, ot course, mean that anyone 
in Canada uoiild p'o short of food, hut 
rather that essential and concentrated 
foods, such as bacon anrl cheese, would 
CO tii't to fulfil Canada’s ISritish con- 
tracts. Xe\ ertheless, there were short- 
aces ot butter and b.icon because of 
heavy shipiuents abroail, the dairy 
industry, like the piy industry, beino 
enc,io,.(l 111 jirodiiction for war export. 

Itationini' was necessary. Actually, 
meat ratiomnc w.is introduced in 
Canada early iii .May, the ration beitu' 
fixed at .ipproxiiiiately L* lbs. per week. 

l!y September 2() the 
< J o y e r ti 111 e n t w a s 
obliced to halye the 
petrol ration for 2.j0,(t( Ki 
motorists owitic to shortage of petrol 
1 hree weeks earlier Canada's Inioe news- 
print industry was broucht under an 
.dloe.ition system by order of the War- 
time Trices and Trade Board, which 
o.iye the newsprint administration the 
power to concentrate production where 
electric power and lahoiir were most 
re.idily ayail.ible. 


Strinjjcnt 

J’etrol 

Rationing 


A strine of important official visitors 
was headed by the Kin" of the Hellenes 
who arrived in Montreid on June 2!* 
(^ueeri Wilheltiiitia of the Netherlands 
was in Canada in Au"ust : so was Sir 
W alter ^lotiekton, who spoke of wartime 
visits to Hii.ssia, Middle and Far East, 
Malta and the L'nited States of America, 
as Director (Jeiieral of the British 
Ministry of Information, 

On October 211 the .Ministry ot 
National Defence announced that difli- 
culties concernin" the installation of 
eipiipment would delay the trainin" of 
paraidiiite troops in Manitoba until 
next spriii", althou"h the United States 

• Vrmy would continue to train (xtntin- 
,"enfs of C.inadian parachute volunteers. 
The ori"inal decision to train Canadian 
[i.irachute troops was made public on 

• Filly 27, ( 'aptain H, E. Proctor, a,"ed 31, 
was on .\u"ust 11 appointed to the 
command of Canada’s first parachute 
battalion. Next day it was announced 
that there was in existence a combined 
.Vmerican-Canadian force modelled on 
the lines of the British Commandos, for 
oftensive warfare. It was to be known 
as the ■■ First Special Service Force." 

There was tremendous interest 
throuithout Canada when descriptions of 
the landiri" at Dieppe by war correspon- 
dents who were present were released 
for publication. The official com- 
munique paid a warm tribute to the 
bravery of the landing forces, the 
majority of whom vvere Canadians and 
who had a Canadian commander in 
Major-(ieneral .1. H. Roberts {see illus., 
p. 240-O). Reactions throughout Canada, 


generally, were in the spirit of the 
oiieration itself. The casualties were 
deplored ; hut on the whole the verdict 
was that the operation was worth 
while. {See Chapter 213.) 

.\n interesting development on the 
political side occurred on October 6 
when the Prime Minister appointed 
three new French-Canadian Mini.sters, 
thus fulfilling his jiromise to restore the 
normal representation of Quebec in the 
Cabinet. M.ijor-General L. R. Lafleche, 
of Ottawa, liecame Minkster of National 
War S(‘r vices ; Mr. Flrnest Bertrand, of 
.Montreal, became .Minister of Fisheries ; 
and Mr. Alfonse Fournier, of (Quebec, 



AUSTRALIA EMPLOYS 
DEHYDRATION 

A welcome addition to Britain's wartime 
larder was dehydrated meat from Australia. 
Here the meat is passing through the 
mincers, an early stage m the process. The 
Food Council ordered a vast extension of 
meat canning on August 5, 1942, and to 
conserve supplies for the Forces and for 
export two beefless days per week were 
ordered for civilians on September 16. 
Phoin, Sport General 


Minister of Public Works. On October 
21 Mr. Mitchell Hepburn, Premier of 
Ontario, and a most outspoken critic of 
the Government, resigned, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Gordon Conant, 
.Attorney-General. Mr. Hepburn said 
It had not been hi.s desire to .seek a third 
term of office. 

In October Mr. Humphrey Mitchel, 
Minister of Labour, visited Britain for 
three weeks, touring production centres, 
and commented : “ I marvel that human 
beings can work so hard.’’ Colonel 
Ralston. Mini.ster of Defence, also 
visited Britain in October, saying there 
was collaboration between Canadian, 
British and United States Offices staffs 
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for the purpose of preparing the thrcf 
armies for joint offensive action. The 
Minister for Munitions, Mr. C. D. Howe, 
was another visitor. The Prime Minister 
left Ottawa on December 1 for New 
York to deliver an important speech at 
the Pilgrim Society’s dinner, and was 
the guest of President Roosevelt at the 
White House during the week-end. In 
the diplomatic field the most interest- 
ing event was the arrival in Ottawa on 
October 12 of M. Fyodor Gusev, tie 
first Russian Minister to Canada. 

Fittingly enough, one of the last 
important subjects raised at the end of 
the year was a United States-Canadu 
Post-War Trade Pact. A new link 
between America and Canada wa.s 
forged when joint accord was an- 
nounced between the United States and 
Canada, both pledging themselves to 
work for a post-war world of lower 
tariff barriers, greater production, and 
broader trade among nations. It was 
atmounced by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment from Washington that the Govern- 
ments of both countries would shortly 
begin talks between themselves and 
with other countries “ with a \-iew to 
establishing the foundations upon which 
we may create after the war a system of 
enlarged production, exchange and 
consumption of goods for the satks- 
taction of human needs in our country, 
in Canada and in all other countries 
willing to join in this great effort.” 

The geographical position of New- 
foundland made “ Britain’s oldest 
colony ” one of the United Nations’ most 
valuable posses- 
sions when war NE’WFOUNDLAND 
broke out. Jut- 
ting out into the Atlantic hundreds of 
niiles east of the American continent, 
the island provided vital sea and air 
base.s for the long drawn-out Battle of 
the .Atlantic. AVithout those bases for 
Allied warships and long-range aircraft 
it might not have been possible to 
maintain the supply life-line between 
front-line Britain and the United States 
and Canada. 

The recognition of this one outstand- 
ing fact should make the United Nations 
unfailingly grateful to what has been 
called “ Britain’s Cinderella Colony.” 
But Newfoundland, with her sturdy, 
independent people, has done much 
more than provide bases for the Allies. 

Quite early in the war two regiments 
of heax-y artillery went overseas to 
become part of the British army. They 
helped to guard the shores of England 
'' ^en the threat of invasion was at its 
height (see illus. p. 1182). Later one 
regiment went to North Africa and 
fought there with considerable distinc- 
tion. Mr. Attlee, Deputy Premier and 







Dominions Socrctary, sont thi' followin'; 
mos>a"(‘ of congratniiition to the Ifillth 
(Newfoundland) Fiehl Regiment, R.A. : 
'■ I have learned with verv ftreat 
pleasure of the hifth praise whieli the 
Newfoundland Field Ref;inient of the 
Royal Artillery liave earned for the 
part whicli they played in the operations 
in North Africa. ... I know tliat wliat- 
ever hard fightins; lie.s ahead we can 
look to the men from Newfoundland to 
give further proof of their hardihoo'l and 
courage and to earn fresh laurels for 
their country on the field of battle.” 

Newfoundland's fi.shermen, recosrnized 
a.s among the finest seamen in the 
world, flocked to the Royal Navy. From 
the sparse population of the straggling 
island, and even from the jiractically 
empty spaces of Labrador, 4,000 men 
went to serve in His Jlajesty’s ship.s. 

Many hundreds more went to the 
R.A.F. and the Canadian Air Force. The 
colony, which had had to turn to the 
Mother country for financial help before 
the war, gave more than £100.000 to 
Britain to buy night-fighters for the 
defence of the homeland — and New- 
foundlanders manned them. 

Although frequently described as 
“ Britain’s oldest colony,” Newfound- 
land, up to February 1934, enjoyed full 
Dominion statu.s. Then, financial diffi- 


ALLIED WORKS COUNCIL MARSHALLED AUSTRALIA’S RESOURCES 
The Allied Works Council was set up m Australia on February 26, 19.12, under th<* Hon E G 
Theodore, to put industry on a total war footing, backed by the entire resources of the Common- 
wealth. Above are examples of its manifold achievements : left, arched framework of a huge 
store built for the U.S. Army Service of Supply . right, a heavy coastal fortification. 

Au^fnilmn ( i<iv( rnrtit tit 


cuHic.-i aro^c and, following a vi.'il bv 
a Roval Commission, the rcs])onsil,li' 
element was ts-mporarily .suspended in 
consideration of a measure of financial 
aid from the United Kingilom. Never- 
thele.s,s, the i.sland’s relationship to the 
British Commonwealth of Nation.s 
remained on a Dominion basis. 

Moreover, war brought some measure 
of prosperity to the misty land across 
the Atlantic, though even before there 
were any sigas that this would be so, 
Newfoundland decided that she could 
get along without the £1,000,000 a 
year which Britain had given her before 
the war to balance the budget. In- 
creased ta.xation and internal economies 
have enabled her to lend the Motherland 
nearly £2,000,000 since then. 

In addition tothe British and Canadian 
ba.scs and air-fields, Newfoun'lland has 
a great United State.s Lease-Leml base 
{sec illus., p. 1741). A whole new 
to« nship has sprung up at Argentia, and 
much of the work has been done by 
Newfoundland labour. 

In the face of all the.se calls on her 
lim.ited man power. Newfoundland has 


U.S. AIRMEN HELPED FEND OFF THE JAPANESE 

On March 17, 1942, it was revealed that thousands of American soldiers, airmen and technicians 
had crossed and were crossing from the United States to theatres of war in the S.W. Pacific, with 
Australia as their base. Left, American pilots check a map prior to harrying Japanese shipping 
in the Timor and Arafura Seas. Right, a U.S. fighter takes off down a runway newly-cut 
through the Northern Australian bush. /'ftolos. ^^pnrt d.- Hfnfrnl 


cniitimii'il her fishing iiidii^trv iind hits 
jirovided vidmible iniiieiiil re.-onrees for 
the growing Canadniu .steel mdiistrv. 

On .liilv 2ti, 1912. the King, on the 
reeoinniendat ion of the .\n.str.dian f!ov- 
ernnienr. ajiproved of hord Cowrie 
continuing in olliee a.s Covernor- 
Ceneral for a further 
jieriod of one year from AUSTRALIA 
.laniiarv 191.3. By that 
fitno the friendly .Vinernan inva.sion of 
,\u.stralia was well under wav. .Arrange- 
ments for ai commod.it ing thousands of 
.Vmeriean troops were made more diffi- 
cult by the neee-sitv of housing thou- 
, sands of .Australian troo])s. To e.xeeute 
the vast const riutional programini', 
which was converting .\u.stralin into a 
major offensive base against the 
.lapanese, the .Allied AVorks Council 
marshalled the entire constructional 
resource.s of the Commonwealth, both 
[lublie and jirivate. 

The .A.A\ .C. had been established 
under National Security Regulations 
promulgated on February 2fi, 1942 — 
eleven days after the fall of Singapore. 
Air. Curtin commissione<i the lion. 
E. G. Theoiloro, a former Federal 
Trea-urer, tlien in retirement from 
political life, to undertake the organ- 
ization and administration of this body, 
which was to have as its function the 
building, maintenance and exten-ion of 
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roads, clocks, aerodrome?, 
nuiiiitioii plants, od storage 
installations, stores, ware- 
houses, eanips, hospitals and 
a nii'Cellanv of lelated items 
in the inveiitorvof total war. 

On Se[)temlier I the Prime 
Minister, .Mr. .lohn Curtin, 
issued details of the war 
supplies which had been 
I ommi.' in inereasint; quan- 
tities to .Virr.ti.ili.i Irotn the 
r.S \. under t he Lease-Lend 
agreement duniic; the pre- 
vious It months, 'hanks, guns 
and aeroplanes amounted to 
more than half the total 
imports ; the rest inclnded 
tiiijilate, maeliitie tools, 
petroleiim products, railway 
rolling stock and motor 
vehicles. (,)f considerable 
importance were machine 
tools becau.se, obviously, 
they were the key to large- 
scale production and their 
yaliie could only be measured 
by the surprisingly increased 
nut [Hit of Australian war 
fartories. .Mr. Curtin an- 
nounced that .Vustralia wa.s 
ing the entire cost of maintaining and 
supplying American force.s in the 
Commonwealth. 

This meant supplying proyisions, 
camp store.? and accommodation, beds 
in .Vustralian military hospitals, the 
proyision of buildings and services for 
.Cmerican hospitals (including one of the 
largest and most modem civilian hos- 
pitals in Australia), besides the supply 
of a variety of military 
stores and equipment. 
On top of this, of course, 
was the availability to 
the ICS..\.F. of all airfields andR.A.A.F. 
establishments, together with accommo- 
dation. general supplies, meteorological 
training, radio-location and transport. 
.‘Vs to the merchant and naval side of 
reciprocal aid, Australia made the 

organization of the Royal Australian 
Navy available to the Americans for 
general services. A few weeks earlier, 
on August 5, the .Australian Food 
Council had laid down a policy of 
continuing to feedthe armed 
forces in the south-west J = 

Pacific, to feed Australians i' 

to an extent necessary to 
maintain a total war effort, 
and to share in feeding the 
Allied nations outside the 
Pacific zone. 

About the same time 
Mr. Curtin announced that 
the third anniversary of the 
outbreak of war would be 



Sgt. W. H. KIBBY, V.C. 

(Auttralian Mllttary Forces) 

Posthumously awarded the V C. for 
outstanding courage and devotion 
to duty during the Miteiriya Ridge 
fighting, south of El Alamem, in 
October He took charge of 

hts platoon when his commander 
was killed and made several lone 
sorties against enemy strongpoints, 
finally being killed by point-blank 
machine-gun fire as he advanced 
to clear an enemy pocket 


Pte P. E. GRATWICK. V.C. 

(Austratian Military Forces) 

Another hero of the Miteiriya Ridge 
fighting, also posthumously deco- 
rated When withering fire had 
reduced his platoon to only seven 
members, Gratwick set out alone to 
destroy the two enemy posts from 
which opposition was coming. The 
first he silenced With hand grenades; 
the second he charged with nfie and 
bayonet, only to fall under a burst 
of machine-gun fire 


* Austerity 
Living * 
Campaign 
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markcil by the laiiiichiiii' of a new 
C.V.liKt.iHKbOOO Convcr?ion Loan, and 
that simultaneously there would be 
inaugurated what he described as an 
“ austerity living cami>aign.” He 
pointed out on Amzii.-t 2.> that .-Viistralia 
must live as a nation under immediate 
threat of inva.sion. The people must 
have fewer amu.sements and recreations, 
especially in directions in which the 
spending of money would use man- 
power. On September 4 the Prime 
Jlinister declared that it could then bo 
said Australia had definitely entered on 
a new economic life. Normal standards 
of living would be reduced by one third. 
Plans provided for fewer racing, grev- 
hound and trotting meetings ; liquor 
restrictions, unless consumption was 
reduced ; cafe and hotel meals to be 
cut to three courses and luxury meals 
prohibited ; and a drastic increase in 
penalties for black-market and pro- 
fiteering. A Bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives under which 
stern penalties for black-marketin» 
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including official obloquy ot 
profiteers, was proposed. A 
black-market firm could be 
fined £A. 10,000 and guilt v 
parties sentenced to a year 
in prison. Even in the lower 
Courts, convictions would 
carry a minimum of three 
months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £A. 1,000 for a com- 
pany. Doctor Evatt, At- 
torney-General, moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, 
said the Government pro- 
posed that penalties should 
operate retrospectively. 
Profiteers might also be 
publicly denounced by 
placards and radio, and 
obliged to give particulars 
of offences on their 
stationery. 

Nevertheless, Australia's 
war effort was criticizeil 
in the U.S.A. General 
MacArthur, on October 30, 
flatly denied American cor- 
respondents’ criticisms of 
Australia’s contribution. He 
said that “ no nation in the 
world ” was making a more supreme war 
effort than Australia. The General’s 
blunt rebuke was addressed to certain 
-Vmcrican newspapers which had as- 
•serted, in effect, that Australia was not 
pulling her weight. 

One of the keenest debates of a 
Constitutional character arose when 
the Attorney-General asked leave on 
October 1 to introduce a Bill to ratify 
certain sections of the Statute of West- 
minster.* The proposal was opposed 

• The Statute of Westminster, passed in the 
House of Commons in 1931, provided that 
thenceforward no Act of the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster should apply to 
a Dominion unless it was explicitly stated in 
the Act that the Dominion wanted it or 
agreed to it. But the Statute also prodded 
that Sections 2—6 inclusive — the operative 
Sections — should not extend to a Dominion 
unless adopted by the Parliament of that 
Dominion. Up to October 1942 these 
Sections had not be ratified by Australia, 
New Zealand and Newfoundland. In respect 
of these three Dominions the Colonial I^ws 
Validity Act, 1865, remained in force ; that 
is to say, any laws they might pass would be 
void if they conflicted with 
Acts of the Imperial Par- 
liament on the same point. 
However, at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926— from which 
the Statute of Westminster 
sprang — it was declared that in 
practice “ legi.slation by the 
Parliament at Westminster ap- 
plying to a Dominion would only 
be passed with the consent of 
the Dominion concerned.*' This 
demonstrates the barrenly 
legalistic nature of the Aus- 
tralian controversy referred to 
in p. 2447. 



NEW ZEALANDERS IN THE WESTERN DESERT 

Sappers of the New Zealand Division in the Western Desert layins; the indispensable railway 
across the Western Desert to Tobruk. It was captured by the Afrika Korps during their east- 
ward sweep in 1942, but was retaken and restored to action by the 8th Army later in the year. 
From the painting fnj Copt. Peter McIntyre ; by courtesy of the .Yerc Zealatut Government 

on the ground that it could he inter- Affairs, replying in the House of Com- 
preted in Australia, and overseas, as monstothequestion whether the Statute 
evidence of disunity within the Briti.sh was approved in advance Iiy the 
Commonwealth. [Almost identical rea- Parliaments of all the Dominion.s before 
sons prevented ratification five years its passage through the United Kingdom 
before, when Mr. Eobert G. Menzies 


Parliament, said that the Statute con- 
tained a clause which was inserted at 
the request of the Governments of 
■Vustralia and New Zealand under whieh 
certain of its jirovisions would not 
aj)|ily to those two Dominions untU 
ado]ited by their respective Parlia- 
ments. He jiointed out that a Hill for 
that jmrpose had just passed through 
the .Australian Parliament, and added 
th.it no such legisl.ition had vet 
been jia.sscd bv the New Zealand 
Parliament. 

On October 1 a Hill authorizing a 
referendum on < 'oiisl it lit loii.il reform 
was firesented 111 the Mouse of Hejire 
.sentati\es bv Dr. I'Natt, the .Atlorney- 
Giuieral. The proposed changes did not 
specltieallv withdraw 
powers from the St. ites. roposci 

! . • c (.onstifutional 

but 111 so far as new „ , 

^ , Reform 

jiowcrs were' to he given 

to the Federal Gmernment thev were 
to take prci-edetiee over the Slates' 
(lowers, and the aiithoritvof the ■‘state 
Parliaments was to be niiieh reduced 
if the Hill was passed. \ great deal 
of controversv tollowed. On December'i 
the -Uistralian Consfitiitional Con- 
vention adopted a Draft Hill recom- 
mcniied by the Drafting Committee 
for the transfer by the .States to the 
Commonwealth of certain specific (lowers 
to legislate for (lOst-w.ir reconstruction 
for five years after the war. Sfat-e 
Premiers agreed to introduce the Hill 
in their Parliaments before the end of 
.Taniiarv lOf.'J. 

.\s the diliieulty of the task of beating 
back the .Jiqianese -then firmlv lodged 


was Attorney-General. The Bill then 
reached the second reading stage and 
w^as abandoned.] On this occasion the 
Government said that to give the 
Statute full effect Parliament need only 
ratify sections 2 and 6. The Solicitor- 
General had said that he was .seriously 
concerned at the practical drafting and 
administrative difficulties which had 
arisen, especially during the war, and 
that in his opinion the adoption of 
sections 2 and 6 would remove most of 
the doubts and difficulties. 


After a lengthy discussion, in whicn 
most of the speeches were made against 
the Bill by Opposition members, the 


Statute of 
Westminster 
Controversy 


Hou.se permitted it' 
introduction. The 
Economist, London, on 
October 10, commented: 


“ It may be doubted whether even 
Goebbels would bother to read pro- 
paganda from the actual formal ratifica- 
tion »f such an academic nature.” 


Eventually the Bill was passed ; and 
on November 25, Mr. Emrys Evans, 
Under-Secretary of State for Dominion 



NEW ZEALAND WOMEN PRODUCE RADIO COMPONENTS 

Secondary industries assumed enhanced importance m New Zealand's war economy. She turne-J 
out many items such as tommy-guns, mortars, minesweepers, and training aircraft -which 
formerly had been thought beyond her capacity. Above, a radio workshop. 

Photo, .Wjf Zealatid Offjrml 
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GENERAL SMUTS AND HIS RIGHT-HAND MEN 

With General Smuts (right), G.O.C South Africa's Springbok Army, are Lt.-General Sir Pierre 
van Ryneveld, Chief of General Staff (left), and Mr. F. C. Sturrock, Minister of Railways and 
Harbours and Hon. Commodore of the South African Seaward Defence Force (see caption 
below). On June 3, 1942, General Smuts announced important changes m the Dominion's Army 
organization, creating new Inland and Coastal Commands. Photo. Sport ifc (Jenrral 


Manning 
the Outer 
Defences 


in all tin- i.'-laniis north of Austniliii — 
hci'iimi' niore olivioiis, tho domimd for 
more nrai'iit military action lipcamo 
strident, f’urt of the edep given to this 
1 rv was provided hy the fact that the 
.\nstrahan militia, unlike the A.l.F. 
(.Vihstralian Imperial Forres) could be 
used only for home defence. 

In November .Mr. Curtin propo.sed to 
amend the Defence .Vet so as to permit 
the use of the militia throughout the 
,'Oiith-west I’acitic area - 
in other words, to man 
the outer defences ot 
Australia, such as New 
(biine.i, where the position had become 
'erious. On December 10 Mr. Curtin, at 
the heielit of a heated debate on the 
Bill to authorize the u.se of the militia 
outside .Vii.'tralian-controlled territory, 
thre.vtened the resignation of his Gov- 
ernment. The Government's position 
was delicate because it relied upon two 
Independents for its life. .\fter the 
Labour Party had promised to support 
the Government, one Independent 
Labour member moved a surprise 
amendment opposing the imposition of 
anv form of compulsory .service outside 
.Vii.>tralian territory. The Prime Minister 
rejected the amendment, which was 
designed to test the House direct on the 
subject of approval or disapproval of 
.Mr. Curtin's plan : and when a vote was 
taken even Labour malcontents voted 
with the Government rather than en- 
danger their Partv membership. An 
immediate re>ult was the disjiatch of 
militia forces to the New (fuinea front. 


(.Mihtaiy operations in New Guinea during 
this period are described in Chapter 2 19.) 

k Significant sign of the Government’s 
belief, even at this early .stage, that the 
fortunes of war were changing with 
advantage to the .Vllies. was found in 
the fact that the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment decided, on December 18, to 
lift the ban on the Communist Partv. 


which had been declared illegal in 
.June 1940 by the Menzies Government. 
Actually, the decision followed an 
agreement for the exchange of Mini.steis 
with Soviet Russia, and, even mom 
recently, the Communists’ strong sup- 
port for Mr. Curtin’s plan for th- 
extension of the operational area ol 
militia service to the south-west Pacific 
The lifting of the ban also applied tn 
the Communist Pres.s, but regulation- 
were promulgated making it an offeno 
to ad\'ocate the use of force for the 
aflvancement of any political issue. 

Besides this sign of confidence there 
was another — the establishment of .i 
.Ministry of Po.st-War Reconstruction. 
In fact, the Allied Works 
(.'ouncil had, as one of 
the phases of its activity, 
the further development 
of Australia as an industrial nation, the 
Council’s commission being to increase 
the output of strategic minerals. The 
Council, for example, engaged in the pro- 
duction of mica — the all-purpose mineral 
of Central Australia. Thus, in the words 
of an official publication, “ in converting 
-Custralia into an operational base, the 
Allied Works Council is simultaneously 
laying the foundations for the next era 
in the developmental history of the 
nation.” So as to make the best possible 
use of shipping available in Australian 
waters, the Prime Minister created a 
Ministry of Shipping. Previously, con- 
trol of shipping had been divided 
between the Departments of Supply. 


Foundations 
of the 
Future 



ON RECONNAISSANCE FOR SOUTH AFRICA’S DEFENCE 

und« f Seaward Defence Force and the South African R.N.V.R- 

were ari^gamated under one command as the Union Naval Force. There was criticism of this 

th'm^oreTrom organization i^th the Dominion. 

these arT coana‘ reconr "" announced : South African Naval Forces. Working 

ZTe «en retur^mg ftm a pan" ^vro Ansons is 

Photo, South Afrtcan Official 
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(.'onunerce and Customs, and the 
uj)shot was that the most effective use 
of ships was impossible. A quicker 
turn-round had been demanded by the 
United States ; and the new Ministry 
met this call when it took control of 
the dispatch and routing of ve.-^sels and 
the loading and unloading of cargoes. 

War in the Pacific imposed a serious 
strain on Empire communications in 
so far as they affected Australia. On 
December 8, Sir Campbell Stuart arrived 
in Melbourne for preliminary discussion.^ 
with the Imperial Communications Con- 
ference, over which he presided. Other 
delegates were : Mr. R. J. P. Harvey 
and Colonel Zambra, from the United 
Kingdom ; Sir Gurunath Bewoor, Direc- 
tor-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
India ; Mr. E. B. Rogers, acting High 
Commissioner for Canada : Mr. J. G. 
Young, Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs. New Zealand ; and Mr. 
B. McVey, Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, Australia. By Decem- 
ber 22 the Conference reached an 
agreement on a future Imperial Com- 
munications policy — the Empire Gov- 
ernments were to be asked to accept the 
agreed proposals as soon as possible. 
The Conference also considered com- 
munications between the Empire and 
the United States of America. 

The importance of the inter-relation- 
ship between Australia and New Zealand 


HOME FROM MADAGASCAR! A DURBAN WELCOME 
On December i, 1942, the first contingent of South African troops to return from active service 
arrived in Durban from Madagascar. They received a tumultuous welcome : abovp, the scene 
in front of the city hall as the men marched past the Deputy Mayor. They belonged to the 
1st City Regiment, the Grahamstown and Pretoria Regiments and attached units. 

Photo, !?pori ct fj'enfirol 


as bulwarks of tho Allied m thu 

south-west Pacific was emj>ha.sizc(l liy a 
visit which the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr. Peter Fraser, m.ade to Au.s- 
tralia in .Tuly lt*42 to confer with the 
Prime Mini.ster of .lu.stralia. Conversa- 
tions turned on questions relating to the 
war effort.s of both Dominions and on 
the general war situation in the Pacific 
region. .Vccompanying Mr. Fra.ser was 
Mr. Hurley, United .'States Mini.ster to 
New Zealand. In his own words Mr. 
Fra.ser wanted to disruss with Mr. 
Curtin “ the constantly serious position ’’ 
in the Pacific. He said that the United 
Nations recognized it was unsafe to 
underestimate .Japan in the struggle. 
Mr. Fraser returned to New Zealand on 
August 1. 

Politically, the situation in New Zea- 
land was stable enough although the 
Opposition continually called for a 
National Government, while the Labour 
Government steadily refused all appeals. 
Although there was no Coalition Govern- 
ment there was co-operation in the 
Cabinet— members of the Oppo.sition 
took part in certain Cabinet meetings. 
In October this compromise suffered a 


setback when the 0|)positii(n ilcciiled to 
withdraw all representative.s from the 
Government. However, two Oppo.sition 
Ministers who dissoci.ited them.selves 
from their Party’s de- 
cision rejoined the NEW 
Cabinet at Mr. Fraser’.s ZEALAND 
request, but not as 
National Party (Opposition) repre- 
sentatives. They were Mr. J. G. 
Coate.s, Minister of Armed Forces, and 
Mr. A. Hamilton, Associate Minister of 
Supply and Munitions. A no-con- 
fidence motion, moved on October 16 
by the Opiw.sition loader, Mr. S. G. 
Holland, Viased on the Government's 
handling of certain questions and the 
effect on the country'.s war effort, was 
defeated by 47 votes to 17. 

While from time to time the Govern- 
ment was criticized, the fervour it had 
for the prosecution of the war was never 
questioned. On October 6 Mr. Fraser, 
denying that New Zealand’s role in the 
Pacific was merelv defensive, acknow- 
ledged a possibility that her part in the 
conflict might have become obscure and, 
perhaps, even distorted. " When we 
entered the war,’’ he said, " we entered 
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it with all we had. We were convinced 
that the Mother Country was entering 
the war in the cause f)f humanity and 
that evi'rythinir was at stake and we 
threw everything we had into the scales. 
We have ne\er receded from that.” 
The I’riine .Minister e.xplained that this 
meant that ” New Zealand's harbours, 
base.-, and all her other facilities were at 
the disposal of the I'nited Nations to 
defeat the greatest tyranny that had 
ever threatened.” 


State 

Caintrol of 
.Mines 


Relatively there was very little dis- 
turbance on the home front. Perhaps 
the l.irne^t uas conlined to the coalfields. 
It M.is announced on Sejitember 21) that, 
on conilition that they 
did not strike again 
during the war, the sen- 
tence of one month's 
impM'onment on !>'.) miners would be, 
sus[)eniled. On October II it was pro- 
claimed that the important Waikato 
eoal-mines wi're understate control. The 
(lo\ernmenr i.-,sued regulations control- 
ling thi'se tields for the iluration of the 
war under a directorate of Oovernment 
repre-.entatives, owners and workers, 
with the approval of the miners' union. 


Controversy over the administration's 
handling of the Waikato strike had been 
running high. So that coal output 
might be stepped-U(i, the army was 
releasing hundreds of miners. Priorities 
were granted on materials for building 
new homes in mining regions. .Actually, 
It was the (iovernment's treatment of 
till' strike, threatening as it did serious 
conse(|uences to railways, industrial 
estalilishments and domestic eon.siimers, 
which led to the decision by the eaiiciis 
of the Parliamentary Opposition 
(National Party) to witlidraw its six 
representatives from the War .-Vdminis- 
tration of the War Cabinet. [In June 
It had been decided to form a War .Ad- 
ministration comprising seven (iovern- 
ment and six Opposition members, with 
complete responsibility for all matters 
connected with the war, in addition to 
the small W ar Cabinet, which would 
ai-t as executive ] It was only after 
atrempts at .settlement had faile<l that 
the Oovernment took over control for 
the duration, while safeguarding the 
companies' and shareholders' interests, 
Intlation was something many critii’s 
feared. .A remarkable, indeed a far- 
reaching. step in the war-time economic 
programme of the Dominion w.is taken 
on December lb by the inauguration of 
,i stabilization scheme designed to avert 
the danger of inflation and to keep 
wages and other ineome costs and 
price.s at their e.xisting level. In essence, 
the new scheme included the pegging of 
wages, busines.s rents, the prices of farm 
produce and salaries and allowed no 


variation unless the cost of living were 
to rise by 5 per cent, including the 2| 
per cent rise which had occurred since 
the last wages order was issued. A 
.special war-time inde.x of 110 items, 
including oven fuel, clothing, furniture, 
food stuffs and other necessaries, was 
the yardstick by which the Government 
announced it would measure the move- 
ment of prices. The object was to keep 
the cost of such essential items at the 
existing level, thus enabling that part 
of wages which is iiseil to purchase 
neces.sary items to have a constant 
purchasing [lower. The Prime Minister 
announced that the national income 
had increased by about £X. 7.50,000,000 



NATAL GAVE A SQUADRON 
On August 30. 1940, an R A.F Squadron of 
Spitfires was named the 'Natal Squadron,' in 
recognition of a gift of faoo.ooo from that 
Province to the British Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. The Squadron did great service 
in the Battle of Britain, scoring the first 
night 'kill.' Above, the Squadron's tally — 
68 kills and 47 probables — painted on a 
fragment of an Me- no 
I'hoto, Ke>f^ton^ 


since Ifl.jO : that purcha.sable good.s h.td 
dropped by £N.Z.40.0 ()ii.(h;ki, leaving a 
gap of more than £N'.Z.f«).(Hll.l,0(K). He 
pointed out that exee.ss purchasing 
power had swamped price controls, and 
he called for siipjiort of the .scheme. 

Indii.strv and the Services made man- 
power a problem more rpiicklv than was 
the case in .Australia. (New Zealand 
has a population of I .•5tH),()(>j ; .Au.stralia 
T.OfK 1,111 Ml.) On November 4 the Minister 
of Supply told the Manufacturer.-' 
Federation that the fighting Services 
must still have priority in the supply of 
man power. .At the same time, he 
admitted that primary and secondary 
industries needed • labour to produce 
supplies for the Forces and the essential 
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needs of civilians. The Government, 
he declared, intended to do their utmost 
to provide essential man-power ; be- 
en u.se of this, the principle of the 
48-hour week would be adopted for war 
industries. He pointed out that many 
were already working longer, and steps 
were being taken for a more even 
distribution of work. 

.A month later, on December 2, after 
several days’ unloading of equipment 
and landing of men, the reception of 
the United States Expeditionary Force 
was completed. The commander of one 
.American contingent expressed gratitude 
for the preparations which had been 
made by the New Zealand Army : “ AVe 
are very happy to be associated with 
them in the defence of the common 
cause.” .Among American service men 
were those who had served with dis- 
tinction on other fronts. Their reception 
involved the building of the largest 
ramp ever established in New Zealand. 
New Zealanders accepted cheerfully any 
deprivation, realizing that goods were 
needed for the visiting troops. Supply 
jiroblems were dealt with from the 
lieginning. An indication of the secrecy 
surrounding the arrival of the .Americans 
was that the troops themselves were 
unaware of their destination until the 
transports left the .American coasts. 
There were many in the Dominion who 
could not resist pointing out that this 
Happy, friendly invasion, necessitated 
by the hard realities of war, coincided 
with the period set aside for the cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of the 
discovery of New Zealand by the 
famous Netherlands navigator, Abel 
Tasman, and Queen Wilhelmina was 
specially represented at the celebrations 
in the capital. Her Majesty’s delegate 
gave the Dominion a facsimile chart of 
New Zealand drawn by Tasman’s chief 
jiilnt. The opportunity was taken to 
emphasize that the British and the 
Dutch, rivals in centuries of adventures, 
were now fighting side by side for a 
common cause. 

‘South .Africa lost no time in repairing 
the los.'-es in men and materials sii.— 
tamed at Tobruk on June 21, 1942, when 
two brigades of the 2nd Division were 
trapped. Tobruk was a 
.''hock to South -Africa. SOUTH 

A\ hen General Smuts AFRICA 

called for 7,000 recruits 
to form a new armoured division, he gave 
the watchword “ .Avenge Tobruk ! ” 
The response was instantaneous. 

On July 1 the Transvaal Chamber of 
.Mines decided to release 1,000 men 
immediately for active service in res- 
ponse to the Prime Minister's appeal. 
Man-power committees everywhere in- 
vestigated the possibility of releases. 


: It**. 
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EAST AFRICA GOES TO WAR 
East Africa Command mobile military 
propaganda unit (above right) exhibits 
the monthly pay and rations of a native 
soldier. On recruitment (left) thumb- 
prints are taken : this man is destined 
for the 5th Battn. King’s African Rifles 
(a Kenya Regiment). Others joined the 
Army Pioneer Corps : above left, lov^er- 
ing an overhauled engine into a Bren 
carrier. (Below) A native expert in 
microscopy testing for malaria at a 
military hospital. 

Photos, British Official : Crmvn Copy- 
right : Pictorial Press 
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HOW THE COLONIES HELPED BRITAIN AT WAR 
SEPTEMBER 1939— DECEMBER 1942 

When the entry of Italy, Japan and the United States spread the war through- 
out the world, the scattered territories of the British Colonial Empire came 
into their own. In Chapter 228 WVi/ Africa's role was dealt with in detail, 
and in Chapter 229 the part played by Malta. Gibraltar and Cyprus w as- 
described. Here Edwin Howard gives a comprehensive review of the magm/i- 
cent response made by the rest of the Colonies to the demands of total ssar 


F rom the moment of tlie declaration 
of war on Germany by Great 
Britain, tire various territories 
which comprise the Colonial Empire 
spontaneously expressed their encour- 
agement and pledged tlieir support, 
but it was not until France fell, in 
June 1940, and Japan struck her 
deadly blow at Allied naval power, in 
December 1941, that tlie colonics as 
a whole felt really in the front line. 

With Italy’s entry into the war, 
Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus assumed 
their full stature as belligerents. They 
were no longer merely port.s of call 
on the vital Mediterranean route- 
important though that was — they 
were battle zones. Mlien the Italians 
invaded Somaliland, Kenya was on 
the border of the conflict. The tem- 
porary closing of the Mediterranean 
gave added importance to the West 
African colonies and to such ocean 
“ halts ” as St. Helena and Ascension 
Island. 

MTien, 18 months later, the Pacific 
war opened, Mauritius, Seychelles and 
Ceylon equally became sectors of the 
world battlefield. 

Though it had been for all the 
Colonies a time of suspense, when the 
general feeling was one of exasperation 
at being “ out of it all,” those early 
, ^ months had not been 
wa.sted. All colonial 

legislatures h a v i n g 

specifically declared 
their support of the war, defence 
schemes were put into force and there 
was a general quickening of effort. In 
this waiting period, too, began the 
first stream of voluntary gifts to the 
Motherland which by the third year of 
war had reached the impressive total of 
£30,000,000. Thus the foundation wa- 
laid for the magnificent contribution 
made by the Colonies when the call to 
direct action came. 

As has been indicated, the fir-t 
colonial area to be brought right into 
the battleline was the Mediterranean 
and Africa. It is convenient to' begin 
the survey here, and it would be 
natural to deal with Malta first. But 
the heroic efiorts and long ordeal of 
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Period ’ Was 
W'eli Used 


the George Cro--s island have already 
been recorded in Chapters lOO and 
Admiringly watching Malta, Cyprus 
(1,000 miles farther e.ast in the Mediter- 
ranean) stiffened herself for didcnce 
when Germanv’s drive to tlie Caucasus, 
the occupation of Greece and the .Axis 
threat to Suez pointeil to imminent 
danger of at tack. Against Malta’s ari>a 
of 91 square miles and population of 
‘269,000, Cyprus .sets 3.5(X) square 
miles and 380,000 inliabitants. Cypriot 
troojis (Pack Transport) were early 
in the war — in France in 1940. They 
also fought in the Libyan camjiaign 
of the same year, and later in Greece, 
where, in the retreat through the 
Peloponnese, they lost 2,42t) men, 2,00<> 
of whom were made prisoners of war. 
The Cyprus Regiment was formed in 
1910. “ No efforts humanly possible 

are being spared cither from without 
or within to perfect our tlefences and 
keep us safe from aggression.” .sai<l 
the Governor, Sir AVilliam Battershill, 


in .Jiilv 1912. This local [latiiotism 
resulted in the- formation of a Homo 
Guard and in llm l•.\■paus|on of the 
forces to Well over 20.0tHl strong. 
Ill addition strong reinforcements came 
from India and Great Britain, so that 
111 the autumn of 1911 the island hail 
the largi'st garrison in its historv. 
Despite the fact that the Italian naval 
base at Klioiles was onlv miles, 

and Crete, taken by the Germans, onlv 
.T)0 miles away, Cyjirus did not get 
her first serious air raid until .lime 1911, 
though the first alert was m .luiie 1910. 
The months of .Inly and .August 
1911 brought hajiha/.ard raids, but 
eventually the etietiiy confined his 
air oi'eratious to reconiiiiissfince flights. 
Elaborate air-raid defences were con- 
structed and tin; jieojile of f’vprus 
made a generous contribution to war 
funds. With the start of General 
.Alexander's .African offensive in the 
autumn of 1912 Cvjirus became keyed 
U]i for attack. 


ADEN FOLLOWS THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

A section of the cosmopolitan crowd at Aden, the British base quardinp the southern approaches 
to the Red Sea. assembles to listen to the nightly street broadcast of war news. The loud- 
speaker was installed on the flat roof of the police station : the shaded studio windows may be 
seen on the left. It was from Aden that on March i6, 1941, the attack was launched which 
resulted in the reoccupation of Bcrbera. f'fwto, P.X. \ . 
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WARRIORS OF THE ROYAL WEST AFRICAN FRONTIER FORCE 

Uiiit5 recruited trotn the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Gambia went to join the Royal 
West African Frontier Force, which achieved a great repulatton in the East African fighting. 
Lett, a Gold Coast native kisses a bayonet, according to tribal custom, on enlistment. Right, 
lully trained and equipped men of the Force being taken by lorry to their duty point : note 
how they squat back to back, their packs serving as supports 
/‘/isf-a. OJfirta^ • f 101/11 


British 
Somaliland 
I ns ailed 


Brilbh Somiililiiiul, lyiii;' lietwoeii 
Fri'iioli Sonmliliiinl to tlin iia.-it and 
Italiikii Siiinalilain! to the west, on the 
t.outh(>rn .shore of the Gulf of Aden, and 
horderiiiK Italian-lield Flthio]>ia, was 
hiulilv expo.sed to danoer when Italy 
entered the war, and was .soon over 
run hv Italian tr() 0 [is. However, retreat 
iiii: liriti.'-h, African tind Indian force; 
before they were evacuated took heavy 
toll of th»> enemy in the autumn of 194U 
The inv.ider' attacked on AuL'ii't 4 — 
•J.'i.i K K 1 St rom; ao.iiiist forces les.s titan a 
twelfth of that nuinher. The defence 
was conijiO'i'd of the 1st Rhodesian 
Rt’diment . the 2nd Kino African 
Rille,-., the Black Watch, 
two conipanie.s of I’un- 
jaliis, the Somaliland 
Ctiniel t'orps and th*‘ Gt 
Ka-.t .Vfric.in [iitrht Batterv. For nearly 
ill! thc'e men- British. South African, 
African. Somali and Indian — this was 
thi'ir hapti-m of tire. The Italian 
troop' — e.'peciallv the colonials — showed 
n hioli standard of courape, but their 
ca'inilties were enormous owinu to the 
determination of the defender--. ( ’aptain 
E T. (' Wil -on, of the Somaliland Camel 
Corps, won the twelftli Victoria Cro". 
of the War. In coverinp the eventual 
evacna'ion at Berliera the Black 4\ atch 
di-tinein'licil themselve.-. iii holdinp otT 
the enemy at the poitit of the b.iyouet. 
{SfP Cha['ter B'S ) 

Seven month-, after the Italians h.id 
registered thi-i. their only succe>s in the 
war, their Htph Command had to order 
the evacuation of British Somaliland 
owing to the rapid ovorrunning of 


Italian Somaliland by the Fia^t African 
Force in conjunction witli the Allied 
assaults on Eritrea and Abyssinia. On 
March 16, 1941, a force from Alien 
landed at Berbera and rcoccupied the 
capital. A few day.s later, contact wa.s 
made with this force by the column 
advancing from Kenya (see Chapter 163). 
The Somalis warmly welcomed the 
returned Briti.sh officials : Thank God 
you are back again I ” thev .--aid. " We 
knew you’d come.” So this little 
colon V of ne.trly (in vears' standing in 
the British Empire, with a population 
of .3b3,oiH4 on an area of CS,i.H)(j sept. ire 
mile: — a country of water-holes, .sandv 
de.sert and .icanty pa.'-turage, had, m 
le.ss than a year, e.xperienced the ups and 
downs of war — fir.'t invasion and then a 
joyous reunion whieh gave .sfremrth to 
the michty drive ag.tinst Mns-olini’s 
cardboard ' emjiire ” in North Africa. 
Aden, jii't acro-s the Gulf, indomitable 
rock of -ca coinmnnicatioms could thus 
again look on a friendly Somaliland. 
In addition, the Hadramut chieftains 
were relieved to know that their secnritv 
had been .swiftly re-establi-.hed Thi^ 
greatly su-^tained them later when thev 
'iitfered anxiety for tln-ir kin-men iii 
Java and Malaya. 

To this campamn again-t Italian 
Fia-t Africa. Kenya contributed well. 
\4ith a Enrojiean population of 2 n,(K )0 
out of a total of 22ii.(iiii) (Iii.inin of 
them Indians) she rai-ed a Women's 
Transport Service of 5(Hi to serve with 
the Favst African Force- and no less than 
(350 women were po.-ted as civilian -teno- 
graphers and clerks in militarv office.-. 
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.\bout 6,500 European women wer 
registered, 2,300 of them were eagagi- 
in war work outside their own home 
including 800 engaged in full tin 
farming. 

Kenya's next-door neighbour, Ugan ' 
(94,000 square miles and 3,800,(' 
people), celebrated its jubilee in 1943 a- 
in token of the prosperity enjoyed by 
jieople had contributed £372,000 to \\ 
Funds by the end of 1942. The Kin. 
African Rifles obtained one of 
battalions from Uganda, and this m 
fought gallantly in the African campan- 
Uganda sent many men to the F), 
.Vfrican Army Service Corps and 
Motor Training School turned out 
valuable supply of drivers. In addit 
to Uganda’s exports of cotton and ]i- 
dnetion of wolfram, her material conf 
Imtion to the war efiort was substan'i 
(The colony is the second cotton p' 
ducer of the Empire — 48 million 
per annum.) Tanganyika and Ken 
helped also as producers of cotton. 

Other colonial forces serving in \oi' 
-Vfrica were about 30,000 men from Ba.- 
toland, Swaziland and Bechuanalaii 
They were formed into the Afrii 
-Auxiliary Pioneer Corps on the ba«is 
an organization which en- 
abled them to maintain 
their tribal individuality. 

The Basutos, accustomed 
to life in altitudes up to 11,000 ft., w*' 
known as the “ Highlanders of Sou 
.\frica.” They had played a big part 
the construction of the railway to Pal 
tine and Syria. {See Chapter 222.) 

Basutoland donated £100,000 to t' 
^linistry of Aircraft Production. T; 
gift was used to provide Spitfires for t’ 
R.A.F. and was commemorated in t 


Gallantry 

of the 
K.A.R. 


naming of one squadron the “ Basin 
land Fighter Squadron,” which achievi 
a remarkable series of victories. 

The King’s African Rifles special 
distinguished themselves at the Jul 
River. In February 1941 they hacked 
road through the dense jungle and f 
enabled the motorized troops to cut c 
the enemy’s retreat near Gelib. Anotii 
force of the same unit — with tanks an 


armoured cars — captured Modun an- 
took a thousand pri.soners. At Meri 
the K.A.R. relea.sed 179 British .s.uliu 
from a jirisoners-of-war camp and wr>' 
notable victories at Todenyang an . 
Maniaraputh. 

Leading up to the final attack I't 
.\by.s,-iuia. troops from all the E.i-^ 
African dependencies took part. Th'U 
success was heralded by the bnllian' 
capture of Mount Pike, for which tic 
King’s .Lfrican Rifles were mainl,' 
re.sponsible. But the West African- 
mu.st not be forgotten. The Royal M 
African Frontier Forco, composed G 
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MAN-HANDLING THE GUNS THROUGH THE NEW GUINEA JUNGLE 
Men of the AI.F., veterans of two jears* campaigning in Libya, Greece, Crete and Syria, were unanimous m declanng 
that the fighting in Papua was the most gruelling of their experience. For their untried American comrades it was 
a brutal introduction to the realities of war. Typical of the rigours of jungle fighting was the effort demanded in moving 
artillery : above, Australians haul a 25-pounder through a clearing in the jungle. Photo, Australian O^ial 
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AUSTRALIAN-MANNED AMERICAN TANKS LEAD 
THE ASSAULT ON BUNA 

By the middle of November 1942 the remnants of the Japanese Army com- 
manded by Lieut-Gen. Tomatore Horn were finally confined at three points 
on the north Papuan coast — Gona, Sanananda and Buna. On January 3. 
1943, Australian and American troops occupied Buna. American General 
Stuart tanks, manned by Australians, blasted a way through the coastal forest 
for the infantry (above). The tanks had been landed in the Cape Endaiadere 
area (see illus., p. 2469), while the Americans had been borne by air from Port 
Moresby to reinforce Australians who had crossed the Owen Stanleys. This 
photograph was taken during the actual fighting. Photo, Australian Official 


















IN NEW GUINEA THE ALLIES LIVED AND FOUGHT IN WATER AND MUD 

Tropical rainstorms, whose violence could stun, shrouded the jungles in impenetrable and sickening vapour and 
churned the earth into deep bogs of mud. The Allied troops suffered an existence which even the Papuan natives 
shunned. They lurked in shallow rifle-pits during the day, withered by the sun. When the rains came the pits 
flUed up with water, as at this forward post in the Sanananda area, situated less than 30 yards from the enemy positions. 


Phot0, Australian Offiaal 
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units recruited from the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Gambia, had 
arrived in Kenya in the summer of 1940. 
By the following summer these 4\'t‘st 
African fighting men had won from the 
High Command this tribute : In 

every situation, they have distinguished 
themselves. Their spirit, their efficiency, 
their burning patriotism, and their high 
courage are admired and envied by all." 

Typical examples of the heroism of 
these African troops — whether of the 
East or West — mav be cited. Sgt. 

Frafra, of the Gold Coast 
Eeginient, won the 
B.K.^I. for risking death 
to rescue a pilot from a 
blazing plane loaded with unexploded 
bombs. Sgt. Odilo. Sgt. Walasi and 
Cpl. Kabson, of the King's African 
Rifles, all won the Military Medal in 
Madaga.scar for great bravi'ry in tin- 
face of heavy machine-gun fire. 


African 

Troops 

Honoured 


On the other side of Africa the tem- 
porary loss, in 1910, of the Mediter- 
ranean route to India gave sjjccial im- 
portance to Sierra Leone (2S.(K)0 .seprare 
miles and l,8()0,<K)t) people), Nigeria 
(373,000 .square mile.s and 20 million 
people), the Gold Coast (24,000 square 
miles and 1.860,(XK) people), Ashanti 
(21.300 square mile.s and 703.00<) 
people), and the Northern Territorie.s 
(30,500 square mile.s and 717,<>f»0 
people). Freetown, a fine natural har- 
bour, became a veritable ocean junction 
us ships of all sizes put in there on their 
journeys to and fro between west and 
east. Lagos became an important air 


base for travellers to Egypt and India. 

The Nigerian Marine took part in 
coastal defence, Nigerians served in the 
R.A.F., and Nigerian troops in the 
campaign against the Italians in Somali- 
land, Aby.ssinia and Eritrea distin- 
guished theiiLselves greatly. The King's 
.\frican Rifles, the Royal' West African 
Frontier Force and the Xo^ther^ 
Rhode.'i.i Regiment were mult ipln-il 
many times over and were recruited 
from all the East and West .\lrican 
territories. In the East .\frica campaign, 
by the middle of l!tf|. nearlv lfK),i»ilil 
.\fii( MU troops \MTe .serving. 

Nigeria s sin cess in the field has been 
mat< bed by remarkable di‘velo[)menfs 
in food proiluction. Rice and maize 
crojis have been increased to make the 
country independent of imports and 
actually able to export. Flour milling, 
butter production, sugar manufacture, 
and various food-making industries 
have been expanded, while starch is 
being manufactured to replace the loss 
of supplii-s from the Netherlands East 
Indies. Nigeria also constructed small 
naval craft in her extended .shi[)building 
yards. 

The West .\frican territories under a 
Produce Control Board set themselves 
to expand the production of cocoa, 
oilseeds and groundnuts, and in East 


and W est Africa intensification of rubber 
production was .secured. Tanganyika, 
tor example, revived abandoned areas 
of ceara rubber with the help of former 
Malayan planters, and quadrujiled her 
former output. The Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria helped in the drive 
for more minerals, such as bauxite, 
wolfram, fin, graphiti-, cop[)er. zinc, 
etc. -Mombasa's (Kenva) alreadv fine 
harbour wasenlarg<-d to handle in Iitl2 
2,10l),l)tKI tons oi cargo as compared 
with 1.2(K),OOI» tons in I'.I.'ilt. Fitly called 
Kilindmi “the place of dee|) water" 

it slii-ltcrcd ( oiivovs and handled 
goods and troops. There were many 
dcxclopments in forestry in Tanganvika. 

The islands of St Helena and 
.\.scension off the .Vfiic.ui .\tlantic 
coast, also, were abh- to enqihasize their 
commuiiicat ions-\ able m 
the Empire's time of 
need. St. Ib-lena found 
her increased production 
of IlciU]) to be speci.dlv useful to the 
.Allied Nations after the f.dl of .Manila. 

In till- West Indies the I S. (lo\ern- 
meiit established b.ises as pait of the 
.Allied camjiaign against, the G-boats, 
and the islands develojied their resoiirci-s 
with the object of doitig what they 
could to help the common cause. Tin- 
defence of the West Indies was made 


IJcfence 
of the 

West Indies 


H.M.S. ‘MAURITIUS’ VISITS HER NAMESAKE ISLAND 

Mauritius, strategic island in the Indian Ocean 550 miles east of Madagascar, held by Britain 
since 1810 as a vital link in the Southampton-Cape Town-Coiombo sea route, assumed enhanced 
importance with the Japanese conquest of Malaya With Seychelles and Ceylon it formed 
the westernmost barner to further Japane-e encroachments. In the summer of iq/|2 H M S 
■Mauritius,’ British Fi)i class cruiser (below,, visited the island whose name she bear.' 

photo, rir}l>\h >oI • Pr r»1/ n f'oft'ii I'lht 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA TRAINED 2.000 AIRMEN A YEAR 
A notable part of Southern Rhodesia’s contribution to the Empire war effort was the establish- 
ment of training schools for personnel of the R A.F. and Domm-ons’ Air Forces. By the middle 
of IQ41 she was turning out 2.000 fully-trained pilots, air gunners and observers annually. 
Above, m the picturesque setting of the mountain-enclosed Mazoe Dam, Cranbourne, Southern 
Rhodesia, three R.A.F. Harvard ll’s — advanced training monoplanes — fly m formation. 
J’futto, HrUi'*h Croun i'opijn>fhl 


stronger bv the raising locally of 
the South (.'arihhcan Force as re<;ular 
units of tlve British Army, consistin': of 
detachments stationed in Barbados, 
Triniilad, tlic Windward Islands and 
British Guiana. The force included 
coastal batteries, anti-aircraft and 
searchlight troops, infantry and ancil- 
lary units. In addition Home Guards 
were raised in all the islands. Ber- 
muda, with the co-operation of the U.S. 
forces, organized a comprehensive anti- 
mosquito campaign — an important 
factor in the success of the establish- 
ment of bases for those forces in the 
island. In Trinidad, too, American 
bases were created. This led to an 
Anglo-American joint effort to improve 
the fishing industry in the island and 
the Caribbean generally. 


New 

Industries 

Developed 


In the Windward Lslands Lease-Lend 
facilities produced diesel engines to 
ievelop local shipping industries. The 
saving of outside ship- 
ping space led to the 
development of a furni- 
ture industr}' in Ber- 
nuda and Jamaica ; while the latter 
sland successfully used locally produced 
•astor oil in place of kerosine. St. 
liucia went forward with bee-keeping and 
Jermuda re\-ivod her canning industry. 
?ar to the south the 3,000 inhabitants 
)f the Falkland Islands gave over 
113,000 to war funds. Although several 
uen served with the Royal and Mer- 
ihant Navies and the R.A.F., the whole 
nan-power was occupied in local defence 


and had been on active service from 
the outbreak of war. Falkland Islands 
sheep farmers helped to meet the United 
Nations’ need for wool — in the five 
years before 193S the islands produced 4 
million lbs. annually. After .lapan’sentry 
into the war Imperial troops arrived to 
strengthen the island.s’ defences. 

Tragic Malaya, o.xjiosed to the dangers 
suddenly unfolded liy France’s collapse 
— which gave the Ja|)dnesc the oppor- 
tunity to seize naval and air base.s in 
Indo-China in Ueptembor 1940 and July 
1941 and so achieve a point of vantage 
for launching lamlwanl and air attack 
on Singapore's unguarded rear — had, up 
till then, been foremost in contributing 
to the Allied war resources. Huge 
sales of Malayan foreign exchange facili- 
tated the finance of large exports of 
rubber and tin to the U.S. A. The 
Singapore Harbour Board Dockyards 
built fast patrol launches, minesweepers 
and anti-submarine craft. The Feder- 
ated Malay States sub.''cribcd £400.0<X) 
for aircraft and the Straits Settlement- 
Squadron, which oi>erated so gallantly 
against the Luftwaffe in Europe, was 
provided out of the Straits Settlements 
War Fund amounting to nearly 
£1,000,000. The Malay Regiment was 
raised in 19.33 and expanded for war 
purposes to share in the inadequate 
defence of Malaya against the over- 
whelming forces of the invadin'' 
Japane.se. 

The I 0 .S.S of Malaya s rubber resulted 
in a magnificent effort by other colonies 
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to repair the deficiency. (See also 
Chapter 228.) In this achievement, 
Cevlon, Tanganyika, Fiji, East Africa 
anil the Gold Coast took part. The 
Cameroons in 1942 reported a produc- 
tion of over 2J million tons of rubber 
— or double the pre-war figure, and the 
Gold Coast organized a collection of 
wild rubber and scrap. Plantations in 
British Guiana and Tobago took up 
the growing of rubber again and the 
possibilities of its production were 
explored by Trinidad. In New Guinea 
the collection of wild rubber in areas 
outside the zone of operations was 
attempted. Off the east coast of Africa 
Mauritius and Seychelles provided valu- 
able points of vantage for meeting the 
Japanese threat after . . „ . . 
Pearl Harbour. But to 
Ceylon fell the honour of 
making the first stroke 
in countering Japan’s spectacular ad- 
vance. On April 5, 1942, Japanese plane- 
from aircraft carriers attempted a mas- 
raid on Colombo. Out of 75 plane- 
making the attack, Ceylon’s defender? 
shot down 27. Two days later the Japan- 
ese came again at Trincomalee, Ceylon's 
great anchorage, and lost 37 machines. 
(See Chapter 223.) The responsibility 
for Ceylon’s defence had been put in ths' 
liands of Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, 
formerly Commander - in - Chief F ar 
Eastern Fleet. His knowledge of the 
Japanese and his leadership galvanized 
the services in Ceylon with the ful 


on 

Colombo 



FROM BRITISH GUIANA 

Diana Williams, of British Guiana, came to 
Bntam to join the A.T.S. : she is here seen 
retreading tyres at a Midlands depot. She 
was one of the 2,000 West Indians who by 
the end of 1943 had crossed the Atlantic • 
most of them independently and at their 
own expense — to serve in the three Forces. 
Photo. Associated Press 




Ceylon’s 

Food 

Problem 


co-operation of the Governor, Sir Andrew 
Caldecott. 

In June 1942 the occupation of the 
French island of Madajiascar by British 
forces under General Platt further 
encouraged the outposts of the Indian 
Ocean. Ceylon in par- 
ticular had reason to 
rejoice, as her problem.s 
were by no means 
negligible, apart altogether from the 
military aspect of the situation. The 
loss of Burma had deprived India of 
some 3 million tons of rice normally im- 
ported from that country. Restrictions 
on the export of Indian food.stulTs soon 
had their effect on Ceylon, the popu- 
lation of which, like the people of 
Madras, are largely rice-eating. Ceylon 
had to plan the expansion of her own 
rice produetion by putting another 
211,000 acres under cultivation with 




‘SIREN’ IN CEYLON 
The Cingalese equivalent of the Western 
siren air raid signal was the village church 
bell. Above, a native at the ready to give 
‘ Alert, ’ or ‘ All Clear, ' perched at the top of 
a belfry of characteristic Oriental design 
Photo, Pictorial Pre-ii 


the intention of doubling that effort in 
the future. In December 1941 Civil De- 
fence measures were approved by the 
Governor. An emergency labour corp.s 
was created and evacuation scheme.s 
were drawn up. In view of the 
experience of Hongkong the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ordered the evacua- 
tion of women and children, most of 
whom went either to India or to 


South Africa. Cevlon's defence forces 
— Ceylon Light Infantry, Ceylon Plan- 
ters’ Rifle Corps, Ceylon Engineers, 
Ccvlon tJarrison Artillerv, Cevlon Medi- 
cal Cor[is, Cevlon Naval Wiliinteer 
Force and Ceylon Army Service Corjis 
— were mobilized and shared with 
regular troops in the defence of the 
island. The Ceylon Planters’ Rifle 
Corps siijijilied over 12(1 cadets for 
the Indian .\rniv. The people of Ceylon 
raised about i.IfKl.OOO for war fiind.s 
in addition to Covernnient loans. 

Like Ceylon, Mauritius' command of 
si‘a routes was important. It had a 
direct bearing on the defence of India, 
and the i.^land’s population of 39t),00f) 
included about 270.(KhJ Indians. Mauri- 
tius sub.scribed well to war funds and 
organized local defence within her 
limited means. Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar effectively prevented Mauritius 
from being more directly exposed to 
enemy attack. 

,\fter the fall of Hongkong, Malaya 
and Burma, the position of the I'lji 
Islands (pop. 2211.000) suddenly as- 
.siitned tense significance. Under the 
rearrangement of the United Nations’ 
plan.s to meet the Japanese attack the 
islands came within the charge of the 
U.S. cotnmander of the Combined 
Naval Forces in the Anzac Area — 
Vice-.\dm. Herbert Leary. New Zea- 
land troops were sent to strengthen 
the islands’ defence, while neighbours 
of Fiji, Caledonia to the south-west 
and Samoa to the north-east, were 
garrisoned by American forces. 

When Japan seized the ba.ses in 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands 
the lines of sea and air communication 
between the U.S..A. and New Zealand 
were in grave peril, but Fiji stood 
guard over them. Under the leader- 
ship of Major Ratu J. L. V. Sukuna, 
C.B.E., a veteran of the last war, 
Fijian Commandos were raised and 
went brilliantly into action against 
the Japanese in Guadalcanal. The 
raising of the Fiji Infantry Regiment 
and its departure for the forward 
fighting areas and the mobilization of 
a Home Guard of all races in Fiji 
(Europeans, Eura,=ian.s, Chinese, Solo- 
mon Islanders as well as Fijians and 
Indians) testified to Fiji's fighting 
spirit. Her war e.xpenditure of 
£219, 90t) in 1941 was partly met by 
taxation yielding £5.5,004), a testimony 
to the solidarity of the people’s support 
of the United Nations. The defence 
force included infantry, artillery and 
territorial units and also a coast 
defence battery. The Fiji Naval Vol- 
unteer Re.serve. manned bv Europeans, 
Indians and Fijians, rendered useful 
service, and to save shipping the 
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3.E.M. FOR FIJIAN HERO 

Corporal Ramelusi Drunia, ot the Fiji 
Labour Corps, wa,s awarded the British 
Empire Medal for bravery. While he was 
at the winches of a vessel unloading cargo 
a heavy motor lorry broke loose and swung 
wildly. Druma dodged it each time it 
passed him and guided it safely into the 
hold at last. Had the truck dropped while 
out of control, lives would have been lost 
among those working below. 

Photo, liriiiih ftjficuil : (.'rmi-n f'opitrufht 
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islands made a sjilcndiil effort to be 
self-supporting in foodstuffs. 

In contributing to the Allied funds 
the Colonial Empire proved the accur- 
acy of a Nigerian ehief's definition of 
its attitude ; “ The British people are 
our true and trierl 
friends, therefore we 
mu.st help them.” More 
than £2.3 million had 
been subscribed by the people of the 
Colonies by the end of 1943, apart from 
loans free of interest coming from the 
various colonial governments. Ceylon 
voluntarily gave £750.000 to war funds, 
Trinidad £.300,000, little Antigua — an 
island in the Leeward group — £1.00(t, 
the Falkland Islands £13,tX)0 (roughly 
£4 per head cf the population), and the 
inhabitants of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands — despite the High Commis- 
sioner s warning against over-generous 
enthusiasm — £12, .500. The .same story 
was told everywhere ; in addition there 
were innumerable gifts in kind. 

In sum the Colonial Empire, by 
dint of the eagerness of all its people, 
rose to the occasion not merelv to 
provide the sinews of a global war but 
to do so in a fashion which firmly laid 
the foundations of economic and social 
progress when peace should come. 



JAPANESE ROUTED AT MILNE BAY 
On Aug. 26, 1942, a Japanese force landed at Milne 
Bay, on the S.E. tip of Papua (see map, page 
2463). Reconnaissance planes had sighted the 
convoy off the Trobriand Islands, and the attack 
was anticipated. In less than a week the invading 
force was annihilated by the Australian garrison, 
commanded by Major-General Cynl A. Clowes (6). 
At Milne Bay hills fall sheer to the sea in places 
U), but there were spots where enemy tanks 
could be run ashore : two are shown disabled 
(4). Australians ploughed through typical 
Papuan mud (2) to stem the advance, the limit 
of which was marked by a monument (5). An 
abandoned Japanese landing barge {3) testified 
to the first big Allied counter-offensive success. 
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ALLIED OPERATIONS IN NEW GUINEA, 1942 

Chapter 232 surveyed the second phase of the Japanese ojfensive in the 
Pacific — the creation of a strategic chain of island stronypoints. Here, in 
collaboration with official Australian military sources. Miss L. E. Chcesman, 
the distinguished authority on New Guinea, graphically describes the invasion 
of that island and the first stage of the successful Allied counter-offensive 


O x January 20, 1942, a hundred 
Japanese bombers attacked air- 
fields at Rabaul in tlie Australian 
mandated island of New Britain, north- 
east of New Guinea. A certain number 
of these aircraft — probably the entire 
force — came from aircraft carriers. This 
was the first ho.-itile action against 
British New Guinea in the Jajiaiicse 
campaign to obtain possession of that 
island with its archipelagos, in order 
to form an outer area of defence 
for their new Pacific emiiire and 
to paralyse Australia by a threat of 
invasion. 

Large forces of Japane.se aircraft were 
sighted from various points in the 
Bismarck Archipelago and off the 
northern coast of New Guinea on the 
day following the preliminarj’airattacks. 
On January 22 Rabaul radio station 
sent out its last message that enemy 
ships had been sighted and the Japanese 
were preparing to land. They landed 
next day. 

The invasion was by no means 
unopposed. On January 23 a huge 
Japanese convoy of reinforcements for 
, the landing at Rabaul 

, was discovered a.s it 

Landing through 

a a an the Macassar Strait, and 
was practically destroyed after a 
five-days’ battle. Dutch planes and 
torpedo-boats, the Royal Au.^itralian 
Air Force and U.S. Flying Fortresses 
and cruisers, kept up a serie.= of attack-. 


Japanc-e lo-.-cs were at least seven 
war-hips, with 10 troop-hijis. Six more 
craft were probalilv destroyed and 
ten daniagt'd. Nevertheless. lO.tKMl 
.lapanese troops 
landed at Raliaiil, 
bv the capture 
of which t h e 
eneinv secured an 
c.xci'ptionali V fine 
h a r b o n r a n <1 
several airfield-. 

M’hen fortified, 
this ba-e became 
a verv -t rong kev 
p o - 1 t i o n from 
which to carrv 
out flirt her opera- 
tion- again-t the 
inainland of New 
(Jiiinea. 

Deeji harlioiir- 
sheltered f r o til 
violent squalls, 
which blow at 
alrno't hurricane 
force, are not 
very numerous 
in this area, but 
Rabaul Harbour, 
tucked into a 
corner of Blanche 
Bay, is an old 
volcanic crater, 
a fair-sized fleet. The 
Rabaul stands above a 
shore and before .Tapane-e 
had 


natural harbours 
bv Papuan tribe 
inhabitants < 
and Wiiviilii 


llllinhabiteil except 
(Kxce|it the tew 
f the little i-lallds of .\na 
to the liortli-we-t of New 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMANDERS OF THE 
NEW GUINEA FORCE 

Lt. -General S. F. Rowel), C.B E. fright), commanded the New Guinea 
Force from the outset of the campa-gn until September 1942 when he 
was succeeded by Maj. -General E. F. Hernnp. C.B E.. D S 0 , M C . E.D , 
K.C flcfti General Rowell served m Libya, Gr»*ece and Syria. 1941, and 
was appointed Deputy Chief of General Staff at Army H Q , Melbourne, at 
the end of these campaigns. General Herring commanded the 6th 
Division. A.I.F., during 1941-42. He led the Australian forces which 
recaptured Kokoda and pursued the enemy across the Owen Stanleys. 
Photo", Drtli'th < ijpcinl ‘ Crown (Jopyr ojht ; 
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THE JAPANESE THREAT TO AUSTRALIA 

With the conquest of Rabaul, within 800 miles of the Austral.an 
continent, and landings on the northern coast of New Guinea, 
separated from the mainland only by the loo-mile-wide Torres Strait, 
the Dominion, already menaced from the west through the Celebes, 
had war brought shockingly close to her The arrows indicate the 
anticipated enemy thrusts to crown his Pacific achievements by the 
over-running of Northern Australia. 


of hoMing 
town of 
good foro- 
ofcujfiition 
a white 
popubitioH of 
over l-f.LKlO. .411 
around are exlen- 
-ivp and l!ouri-h- 
i n " f o r o n 11 1 
plantation- -erved 
bv good ro.a<B 
There are .cevera! 
airfield-. It woiiUl 
have b e e n a 
herrulean ta.'ik 
to put such 
settlement.s into a 
■state of defence, 
separated a- they 
are by hundreds 
of mile.s of un- 
protpctefl coast 
with innumerable 
inlet.s, solitary 
beaches and 


Heavy 

Enemj 

Losses 


fbiinc.T, the native.s arc sturdy, frizzle- 
haired, brown or coal-black .Melane.sians 
and Papuans. The tribe- keep tbem- 
selve.s to Ihem.selves.) 

The Japanese continued to throw in 
vast numbers of troops undeterred by 
heavy lo.sses. In the two month- follow- 
ing the occupation of Rabaul tliey 
acknowledged the loss of 
■jO -hiji- and KJtJ aircraft 
with T.fifK) casualtie-. 

Even while con-olidat- 
iiitr their position on New Britain and 
driving out the .Vustralian foree — which 
though out-numbered roiitiiiiied to 
offer re.sistance a- long a- tin- was 
possible — the Japanese iiiaile lamliiig; 
on the north coast of New Guinea at 
Lae, .Salamaua and Wowak early m 
March. .411 three places were subse- 
quently evacuated Ijy the Australians. 

Now Guinea is l,.3ri0 miles m length 
— three times the size of the British 
Isles — but it possesses only about ten 
small towns or white settlements ; there 
are government stations and also ports 
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Airfields 
the First 
Objective 


of call with reuular stoamer comniimira- 
tion, in Dutch Territory with Macassar 
and Batavia, and in the British Terri- 
tories witli Svdiiev. There was radio 
communication between L'overnnient 
stations in each individual Territorv, 
but neither mail nor radio inter- 
communication between Dutch and 
British 'I'erritories. Apart from these 
civilized spots this yreat island consists 
of hieh mountain ranei's covered in lofty 
forest and larye areas of swamp. There 
IS a dense native jiopulat ion. 

With the lilt roiliiet ion of air transport 
within coniparativelv lecent Vear.s 
niiineroiis airfields were made in favour- 
able positions aloiu; the 
coast and inland to 
serve oilfields anil eol,!- 
fiebls. These croups of 
.iirfields in proximity to the most 
iinjiortant jiorts were the first objective 
of the invaders, who eajitiired one 
position after another, overwhelminc 
any resistanee bv sheer numbers, except 
in the case of Wan airfields in Morobe 
District, wbieh were successfiillv held bv 
Australians III spite of incessant attacks. 

W ewak Harbour, which has a oood 
anchorace sheltered behind a small 
point, becatne an important Japanese 
naval and air base. Salamaua, caintal 
of the Mandated Territorv, formed 
another stroiii.' strateyic position ; the 
valuable airfields of Lae at the mouth 
of Markham River defended the wide 
Markham Valkw, which wa.s also 
occupied by the enemy. Markham River 

VITAL SUPPLIES SENT BY AIR 

The Australians called the Papuan cam- 
pai2:n a ‘ Q War ’ — a quartermaster s war. 
Supply problems were solved by Lt -General 
George Kenney, commanding Allied Air 
Forces in the S.W. Pacific area, shown below 
fon right) inspecting the first 105-mm. 
howitzer to be flown to the front lines. 
From Douglases and Lockheeds thousands 
ot tons of food and war material were 
dumped fright! at necessitous sectors 

rhof'-'i. I'opprr : “ Ynri- 


(or Wassi) cut.‘! through a low plain in 
the tatter part of its coiir-e and flows 
into Huon Gulf by a wale mouth 
nli.-cured bv i.-lets covered in mangrove.', 
wliieh are al'O thick on the muddy 
sliores. The vallev is fertile and has 
been exteii'ivelv cultivated bv a German 
Lutheran Mi''ion. and on level stretches 
several 'iiiall airfields were made at 
diilereiit altitude'. The Japane'e appear 
to have <’Oii'idered at one time the 
po.ssihilitv of an advance fiom tlii' jioint 
over the central mountain ranges to 
attack Port Morc'bv. But devastating 
flood' were eaii'ccl in the valley bv 
abnormal raiii', the jiioject was aban- 
doned and the huther 'ections of tlie 
valley were later evacuated. 

Samarai, in the territory of Papua, 
was al'O homhed, caii'ing much de- 
struction. This little island, which has 
been called the Garden of New Guinea, 
is chietly the residential area of those 
who have husiiiess m Port Morcshv. 
It is covered with himiialows and 
gardeiw with a few wharves and ware- 
houses near the heaeh. 


It was not until the first week i 
March 19-12 that the Japanese laiidf 
in force in the Mandated Territorj' an 
occupied the Markham Valley. Short! 
after, Port Moresby was subjected t 
frequent air raids. The Allied A 
Forces inflicted severe punishme’ 
whenever opportunity offered, but we 
greatly handicapped by the los.s of ,i 
bases from which to operate, and tl 
long distances involved precluded t> 
continual reconnaissance which wa' ■ 
much needed. In the numerous de 
fights which took place over Pn 
^loresby itself there was abundant c 
deuce of the superiority of the machii, 
and air crews of the Allies. Neither tm 
nor airfields received any very sene 
damage. Large formations of Japain 
aircraft were frequently sent to the 
tack but were systematically broken 
and dispersed, many enemy planes bei 
brought down during such engagemeir 
M hen the Allied Air Force.s had bi 
'uitably strengthened and the Japaiu 
had no longer numerical superiori" 
the menace from air attacks on I'e 




Moresby and towns on the Australi.i 
nainland was no longer so serious. 

Eventually, in July, the eneni 
atmehed a determined overland drr. 
o capture the town, 
lapanese troopships, 
iscorted by cruisers and 
lestroyers, reached the 
duna and Gona anchor- 
iges on the north-east coast 
i’apua and sent myriads of sniJ! 
mats ashore. In special landing bargi - 
)f steel and wood, in native canor- 
ind in barges made on the sp''" 
roops were landed at innumerablr 
ittle beaches, inlets, and mouths ni 
ivers and creeks. It was estimated 


On the 23: ■ 

Drive for 
Port Moresb> 
LauncheJ 
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later ttat 15,00U men tiad been put 
ashore, with full equipment and anti- 
aircraft batteries which were set up at 
once in prearranged positions. Witli 
the Japanese force came their Com- 
mander-in-Cliief, General Toniatore 
ITorii, an expert on landing tactics sent 
expressly bj' the Japanese Supreme 
Command to carry out operations in 
the south-west Pacific. 

Only a small Australian force could 
be sent to oppose this formidable 
landing, and this could do no more 
than effect temporary checks. When 
the Japanese had cros.sed the swamp 
area of the coastal fiat, which offers 
little difficulty at that time of the year. 












« tv 

. 






they fanned out into the lower forest 
ami adopted the infiltration tactics 
which had been so successful in Malaya 
and Burma ; and the Australians, after 
a few patrol skirmi,shes, were obliged to 
withdraw along the roail to Kokoda in 
the mountains. Here they receiyed re- 
inforcements fiown by transport planes 
from Port Moresby. 

The Buna-Kokoda road was built 
in I'tOJ to serye the Yodda goldfield, 
whence it was continued only as a 
track over the Owen 
apanese Stanley Range (which 

forms' the backbone 
ofsout h-e a s t New 
Guinea), through a pass known as the 
Gap (at 6.700 feet) and down to Port 
Moresby. Kokoda Goyernment Station, 
opened at the same period, consists of 
a few official buildings round a square 
clearing on a ridge aboye an aerodrome. 
The Japanese pressed on, following 
the road, and after an inconclusiye 
engagement fought on Kokoda aero- 
drome on August 1. in which the 
commander, Lt.-Col. M’. T. Owen, was 


killed in action, the Australian delay- 
ing force withdrew into the higher 
mountains. From Kokoda the track 
climbs abruptly, in places merely as a 
narrow terrace crossing the face of high 
precipices at a yery steep angle. The 
enemy was held up for a time by the 
difficulties of this terrain but. led by 
General Horn in per-on, eyentually 
gained the cre-.t.s of the Owen Stanleys, 
found a way through the range by 
scaling small gullies, and stormed jhe 
Gap which the .\ustralians were defend- 
ing. .\gain, but for the la.st time, the 
Australians were forced to withilraw 
and on September 10 the .Japane.se 
reached the lorabaiwa Range, les,s than 
40 miles from Port Moresby. 

By then, Australia had grown ex- 
tremely anxious, and all who realized 
the grayity of the situation were dread- 
ing from hour to hour to hear the 
calamitous new.s that Port Moresby had 
fallen. But the line of defence on the 
slopes south of the central range.s held 
firm and could not be broken. Violent 
attacks by the Japanese were repulsed, 
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KOKODA RECAPTURED: NORTH- 
WARDS TO BUNA 

Strategic key to the control of the Owen 
Stanley range, Kokoda vtllaRC was captured 
by the Japanese on August i, 1942, the 
Allied commander, Lt.-fol. W. T. Owen, 
being killed in action. When the village 
and airheld were retaken by the Australtani 
unopposed on November 3 the Dominion 
flag was ceremoniously raised (above). An 
Australian signpost erected next to its 
Japanese counterpart (left) indicated the 
route to the coast via Oivi. 

Photos, Australian Official; iSpori A Oeneral 

and all attempts to outllank the 

.Vustralians were frustrated. 

The Allies ha<l taken full advantage 
of the delaying actions fought by the 
small but gallant .liistralian land force, 
which had bought precious time foi 
reinforcements to reach Port Moresby. 
That force had been given invaluable 
help by the existing Allied air units, 
including what General Henry H. 

.\rnold, head of , 

the U.S. Army Air _ 

T, , 1" ] ■ Bombing 

Forces, de-cribed in 

u i 1. Havoc 

^September HH.J as 

“ the greatest demonstration of para- 
cliute bombing ever seen.” Fragmenta- 
tion bombs were dropped against front- 
line enemy infantry aii'l on the line.s of 
communications. The widely scattering 
fragments forced men and pack animals 
off the trails, obliging them to be with- 
out food and water, and rut aeroelromes, 
sujiply trains and encampment ,s to pieces. 

.\ustralian units were recalled from 
the North .\frican front, and were trans- 
ferred straight from the de.sert fighting 
into the New Guinea jungles. All 
suitable aircraft that could be spared 
from the U.S..V. were dispatched to 
Port Moresby to strengthen the Allied 
.\ir Forces already there, and American 
troops also arrived. 

Both .\llied Commanders, General 
Blarney (.\u.stralian Military Forces) 
and Lieut. -General R. L. Eichelberger 
(L .S. Army), visited the forward 


positions ; General MacArthur (C.-in-C. 
S.W. Pacific), went to Port Moresby in 
October to confer with the army chiefs 
in the field. Keinforcement.s were 
jioured into the town, and at last the 
Allies were in a position to launch a 
coiinter-ofTen.sive, on September 20. 


Port Moresby, the largest town ot 
New Guinea, would have been invalu- 
able to the enemy even if it did not hold 
.such a strong .strategic position, and had 
it fallen into Japanese hands Australia 
would have been open to invasion and 
to air raids on her southern cities. 



SUCH WERE THE CONDITIONS ON THE KOKODA TRAIL 
From Port Moresby to ' The Gap ' in the Owen Stanley mountains, the Australians plodded north- 
wards up a trail that was at times little more than a goat track. Above, men of the A.I.F. 
ankle-deep in mud : note the abandoned bicycle, slowly submerging. Below, a 25-pounder gun 
rrev/ hauls its dismantled barrel lashed to a rude sledge. iSee also page 2455.) 


An attempted enemy landing a' 
ililne Bay on August 26 had ended in 
crushing defeat. This wide inlet at th 
S.E. tip of New Guinea has low swamp- 
shores favouring inva- 
.sion by small craft, but 
the Australians, foresee- , 
mg the likelihood of an 
attack from that direction, had m.ii 
careful preparations to oppose it. Ti 
venture proved costly to the enen 
who, although he succeeded in landi' 
tanks, lost heavily in boats and troo] 
One small party succeeded inestablid 
mg itself on the northern shores of t'* 
bay, but it was soon aimihilated ! 
forces commanded by Maj.-Gen. Cv 
Ciowes. 

It was a fortnight before the lorabaiw 
Range was cleared of the Japane- 
This is a small range rising to abn 
1,000 feet, the highest peak being 2.‘ii 
feet. Sections of it had to be attack' 
separately, the enemy in the tir- 
destroyed, and dug out of the grout 
where he had well-prepared position 
But when the failure to make a fre-' 
landing on the coast at Milne B;r> 
was realized, no further attempts t 
outflank the Australian position wc 
made and the main Japanese fore 
withdrew through the Gap, leaving 
thousand men to hold the lorabaiw . 
Range until death. As these would lui 
yield, they were destroyed ; not oin 
prisoner was taken in this engagemcn' 
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On the higher slopes around the Gap 
the forest is very lofty as well as dense. 
There are thickets of bamboo where a 
man can scarcely force a way between 
the stout stems, while overhead are the 
interlacing crowns of great tree.s sup- 
porting large communities of epiphytic 
vegetation, and massive curtains of 
aerial roots, rope-like liana.s and tangle-; 
of climbing stems. On the ridges and 
peaks, where heavy clouds rest when it 
IS not actually raining, is the mossy 
forest where nio.sse.s of nianv kinds 
clothe the great limbs and trunks and 
form huge tussocks, four or five feet 
square. It was in appalling terr.iin of 
tliis kind that the Allied troops hm| first 
to locate their enemies before attacking 
them. A large army could filter through 
such vegetation undetected ; every- 
where was ideal cover for snipers. 


Tour forms of transport were em- 
ployed between Port Moresby and the 
battle zone. For some distance from 
the base lorries could make the journey 
~ , along a “ po.ssible ” 

„ ,, road, though at times 

„ , . hairpin bends caused 

bottlenecks and in 
places there was room only for one- 
way traffic. Gradually the road 
became impassable to all but Jeeps, 
using chains and four-wheel drives. 
When the jungle proper began, pack 
animals were brought into use, but a^ 
the track wound higher througli preci- 
pitous gorges and acro.ss swift-running 
mountain streams the trail became 
gradually so slippery with mud that the 
supplies had to be transferred from the 
backs of the animals to the backs of men, 
and thus thev reached the front line. 



PAPUAN BATTLEGROUND: THE BUNA-KOKODA ROAD 
On July 23, 1942, Japanese forces landed at Cona, and on Aug. 1 occupied Kokoda. The 
Japanese drive was halted at lorabaiwa, and the enemy withdrawal on Sept 30 began. Kokoda 
was recaptured on Nov 3 and the last Japanese remnants wiped out at Gona iDec 9'. Buna 
(Jan. 3, 1943), and Sanananda Point (Jan. 19). <See also map, p. 2471. 






CpI. JOHN A. FRENCH. V.C. 

(AuttreUan Military Forets) 
Single-handed he silenced three 
enemy gun-positions in succession 
— the first two with grenades, 
the third with a tommy-gun — at 
Milne Bay on September 4, 1942. 

Posthumously decorated. 

Photos, Associated 


Pte. B. S. KINGSBURY, V.C. 
(Australian Military Forces) 

When his battalion was in danger 
of encirclement during the Isurava 
fighting on August 29, 1942, he 
cleared a path for them with a 
Bren-gun, thus saving the situation. 
Posthumously decorated. 
Press: Planet -Veins 


Besides the 
armies of n.ative 
carriers, arm.s and 
other supplies 
were dropped by 
plane. The Aus- 
tralian 25-poun- 
der-s were thus 
supplemcn ted 
even by 105-mm. 
American how- 
itzers, flown 1,500 
miles from Au.s- 
tralia in Flying 
Fortresses. rks 
these guns 
weighed 5,0<Xii lb. 
apiece they had 
to be dismantled 
into a dozen 
sections before 
loading, m a n - 
handled through 
the jungle to the 
front hue and 


there reassembled. Every crate of 
food and munitions, every gun — 
whether intact or dismantled — had to 
be hauled up incredible gradients and 
through, at times, impenetrable scrub 
to the point where it could be used most 
effectively. Each man carried some- 
thing like 17 lb. of assorted equipment 
over and above his normal service re- 
quirements, a total load of abotit 50 lb. 
This, in tropical heat, and in a country 
made for explorers and naturalists, but 
never for soldiers, called for a standard 
of endurance till then without parallel 
in the war. It is obvious that at first 
the -Japanese, with longer training in 
bush warfare, had all the advantage, 
but later the Allies learned to beat them 
at their own game. 

The Japanese life-line to Buna was sub- 
jected to a continuous air as.sault directed 
by Maj.-Gen, George Kennev, f'.-in-C. 
Allied Air Forces in the S.Vv. Pacific. 
Transport was obliged to keep to the 
main tracks and so provided targets 
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HOW SUPPLY LINES WERE KEPT OPEN IN PAPUA 
Varied and inKcnius were the methods employed by the Allies in maintaining the supply 
lines. Dropped by planes at planned points, the guns, ammunition, food, medical supplies, 
etc , were parcelled in lots for transport along the trail. Above, the * Pony Express ’ 
makes its way through the jungle. Right, Papuan carriers about to cross a stream. 
Below, the ' Flying Fox ’ slung across the Kumusi River by Australian engineers. (See 
description in p. 2471. 1 Pho/oa flntiih : Cmwn Coptfrifjht : Sp^trt rf* General 
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INFANTRY FOLLOWED PATH CLEARED BY GENERAL STUART TANKS 
Australian-manned General Stuart tanks, forging through the coastal scrub, coconut plantations and kunaj grass ahead 
of the infantry, expedited the mopping up of the Japanese, materially lowering casualties They first went into action 
on December 18, 1942. After being landed at Cape Endatadere, where there was an extensive coconut grove (above), the 
tanks were given a rapid overhaul prior to battle. Below, the infantry following up in the attack on Buna : note 
mortar being fired in the background, and general damage done to trees, evidence of the bitterness of the fighting 

photnft, As^ocintfii /V*-®* ; Siiorf (irnrrnf 
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for till' K.A.A.F, Kittyb.awk>, wliioli 
niiide ilariiii; attacks from trcc-top level, 
althoui;li greatly hampered by the 
layers of white cloud that, except for 
short [leriods of oood visibility, blot out 
sections of the forest from view. 

On the precipitous north-east slopes 
beyond the Gap there was stubborn 
fiehtine, .\lthou»h by then the Allies 
Were in a more advantageous position, 
being above the enemy, ye.t it was 
ddlicult to (li-.lodge him, and frequent 
bayonet attacks had to be made on the 
narrow mails. Native villages had been 
built at different altitudes on these 
slopes, and battles raged on their sites. 
Ororri, just below tlie Gap, was cap- 
tured at the end of October, and wlicn 
the village of Isurava was cleared of 
•lapaiiese in the following week, they 
had no option but to withdraw to 
Kokoda where, for the second time, a 
battle was fought for the station and 
aerodrome. Tlie .fapanese had made no 

LAST PHASE : SANANANDA 
The Papuan campaign ended at Sanananda 
on January 19, 1943. RiJjht. native 

stretcher-bearers carry a casualty to an 
advanced dressing ‘Station. Below, a 
' digger ’ cautiously approaches a Japanese 
landing barge derelict on Sanananda beach. 
hranm-j tv/ Austrcf 

hnt> UV/r Artisf f'h'-fn, An'-tr<ihnn OJfif'uii 
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use of the airfield while they occupied 
Kokoda. It is considered that they 
had not the suitable aircraft or that 
their pilots were not .skilled in landing 
upon a small runwav among mountain 
tops enveloped m cloud for the greater 
part of tlie day. But when it was re- 
captured the Allies found it a most 
important advantage : stores and muni- 
tions were landed there, even jeeps were 
flown over the range from Port Moresby. 

With Kokoda in Allied hands, there 
began the strenuous advance north- 
wards, pusliing the invaders back 
towards their Buna i)a.se. By then the 
weather w.as changing to an inter- 


mediate period of instability betwee 
the two monsoons. At such times th 
wind may veer round to the opposi' 
quarter frequently throughout the da y 
and violent thunder-storms with to 
rential rain are of daily occurrenc 
Weather conditions had greatly imped' 
the fighting on the northern slopes, a' 
rain and wind were often mentioned 
reports. By the time the Allies li 
driven the enemy half-way to Bu 
from Kokoda and were nearing t: 
coastal flat it was the end of Noveml 
and the north-west monsoon had set i • 
In some of the native villages on t' 
road to Buna the Japanese entrench 
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WHERE THE BATTLE OF THE 
OWEN STANLEYS ENDED 
From Gona through Kokoda to lorabaiwa — 
and back again. That is the summary of 
the Japanese fortunes from July 23 to 
December 9, 1942. Australian and U.S, 
forces joined up at Soputa, and on the north 
Papuan coastal strip shown above the final 
fighting took place 

themselves and attempted to hold uj) 
the Allied advance. A vigorou.-i euga!.'''- 
ment took place at Oivi, where the road 
crosses a gulch hollowed out by Oivi 
creek, a swift stream in a narrow rocky 
bed ; the hills above were held by the 
enemy for ten days before they could be 
dislodged. 

To achieve the capture of Oivi it wa-- 
necessary to make an encircling move- 
ment around the Japaue.se left flunk, 
against the village of Gorari some five 
„ . miles eastward,-.. Here 

two villages had to bo 

. surrounded, the .Japan- 
Kumusi ^ , 

ese resl^tm,g strongly. 

and after the defences had fallen, over 
500 enemy dead were counted. 

At Wiropa little resistance was en- 
countered. This name is actually 
jiidgin-English for “ wire-rope and 
designates the bridge over the Kumusi 
river, whose swift, broad current, which 
at that place has not long left the 
mountains where it rises, is a formidable 
obstacle on the road. Here the native 
design of swinging-bridge, made of 
lawyer-cane, had been carried out very 
successfully in the .strongest fence wire 
by the Au.strahan Government : as thi- 
swumg clear of flood,s, supjiorted by 
strong struts on either bank, it provided 
a safe cro.'-sing in anv sea-on. During the 
months succeeding the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Kokoda road, this bridge wa- 
destroyed by Allied air attacks, for the 
Japanese were making u.se of the Kumusi 
river for transport. They had cleared 
the bed in the lower half, where it 
traverses mud flats and swamps, and 
brought up barges from the mouth, north 


of Gona. Several temporarv bridges 
built by the Japanese were also 
destroyed from the air. 

Between November and Ftdiriiarv the 
Kumusi IS flooded and ero—ing even 
the lower reaihi's is both ditKcult and 
dangerous. It was in tin- river that the 
.lajiane-e commander. General Horn, 
was drowned when hi.s boat ovi’rturned 
as he was attempting to cross. The 
incident was reported by I’aptiaiis. The 
.lapanese attenijited to deiiv it, but 
could not conce.d the ciTcinonies of 
his funeral from the natives, when after 
cremation the ashes were consjgneil to a 
casket to lie sent to .lapaii .\11 details 
were jiassed on to tlie Allies, who knew 
that some linporlaiit personage iiiilst 
have died, and later the Japanese 
admitted the loss. When Wiropa had 
been regaiimd bv the .Viist ralians on their 
fonvard march the Kiiimt'i was crossed 
by a rope and jiiillev bridge, known as a 
“ flying fo.\.” (.SVc illiis., j>. g-llj.H.) 

The .fiistralian troops then pushed on 
towards Buna with all speed and soon 
after linked tip with American forces, 
who had been llown to Watiigela and 
I’ongani frotn Port Moresby and were 
pusiiing north-west along the coastal 
.strip. The junction of the Australian 
and .•\mericau forces wa.s effected near 
Soputa, about 8-10 miles from Buna, 


Then the fighting entered the last phase 
ami the most severe battle of the whole 
campaign took phicc- on the coastal fiat 
in the district <d Buna Grassland, 
swamp and secomhii v forest succeed one 


another in tlu- area, afti-r ,\nibago ha- 
been passcil. Grey stretidies of mud are 
intersected by slow, winding creeks 
among characteristu' sw.imji vegetation, 
mangroves, large fern-, and palms 
whiidi are rooted in pools of lupnd mud, 
tile home of swarms of niosipntoes. 

'I’o ]iass through swamps m the wet 
season, good local native guides are 
needed, and even they are often at fault. 
The track, which is seldom distinct, iiiav 
Jieter out altogetlier, 
and the mud inav be 
over the ankles or inaiiv 
feet deeji. Somet lines 

the only po-silulity of advancing is bv 
walking on the tough aerial roots of 
mangroves In -harp contrast to the 
sour, water-logged swamps are dry 
stretihes of grassland -ide bv side with 
mangrove forest, covered bv tall grasses 
and line bamboo-. Neater the co.i-t are 
e.xtcnsivc coconut )ilaiitatioiis between 
belts of forest. 


Nature of 
the Coastal 
Terrain 


The .Tiqianesc had held tin- localitv 
for the greater part of si\ nioiiths. and 
obviou.sly iiitendeil it as an important 
link in their chain of bases for the 



AUSTRALIAN AND AMERICAN COMMANDERS IN NEW GUINEA 

General Sir Thomas A. Blarney, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S O ('.efti, C.-in-C Afned Land Forces in 
the S W. Pacific from March 19^2, following his return to Australia with part of the A I.F. from 
the Middle East, is seen here with the American commander, Lt -General R L. Eichelbergcr at 
the entrance to a Japanese pillbox in Papua. By the middle of November 1942 both were in 
front-line H.Q , personally directing the complicated final stages of the campaign. 

Pkttfo. Au^trnhfin 
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KOKODA-OIVI CASUALTIES 
Above, men wounded in the Kokoda 
fighting file to the rear for attention. 
Below, Oivi casualties stretched out on 
simple cots in a jungle ‘hospital.’ In 
January 1944 it was revealed that 
disease accounted for 75 per cent of all 
casualties in the Pacific. Supplies of 
mepacrine, British substitute for quinine 
— one of the main sources of which 
was Japanese-occupied Burma — were not 
available in adequate quantity until 1944. 

Photoi^ Associated Press ; Paul Popper 

invasion of Australia. They had strongly 
fortified a strip of coast nine miles long 
and four to five miles in depth ; the 
ground had been. mined and every yard 
of it utilized for defence works. Elabor- 
ate underground trenches, reinforced by 
logs, were connected to form a network 
of galleries. There were traps of every 
conceivable variety protected by cun- 
ningly concealed snipers’ posts ; hedge- 
hog positions, pillboxes and well-built 
gun emplacements in every favourable 
position in thickets and tree clumps. 

Foot by foot, and under the worst 
climatic conditions imaginable, on 
flooded ground, in mud and slime, very 
severe fighting was carried on without 
respite between November 1942 and 
February 1943 — the hottest season of 
the year, as well as the wettest. Rain 
may fall continuously for days, and 
storms are so violent that the sheer 
weight of water falling on the heads of 
these exposed to them for any length of 
time causes headache and exhaustion. 
Excessive humidity adds greatly to 
discomforts occasioned by the climate ; 
the point of saturation reached at Bun.i 



during December is 91 decree-:, and thi< 
is sometimes higher for a few days. 

In ordinary conditions this climate is 
peculiarly trying ; what the Allied 
forces suffered when comjielled to figld 
in these steamy jiincles battles descrip- 
tion. Their endurance and coiirace, 
together with their skill and ingenuity 
in outwitting a .super-cunning enemy, is 
beyond all praise. 

Throughout December the fighting 
was extremely bitter, tlie greatei jiart 
of it being at close quarters with 
bayonet and tommy-gun, gaining 
one enemy post at a time or per- 
haps clearing a few yards. Often 
It was necessary for indiyidual 
soldiers, exposed to nios(|uitoes 
and leeches and bathi'd in 
jierspiratiou without eyen the 
temporary relief of a strong 
breeze to dispel the lieayy atmos- 
phere, to remain several days 
without movement^ — except at 
night and even then great caution 
had to be used — in order to watch 
for the chance betrayal of some 
Japanese position. 

Many casualtie.s were due to 
malaria and dysentry, diseases 
unavoidable in such strenuous 
warfare in that vicious climate : 

but by the time 
the heaviest 
fighting was in 
progress, in dense 
bush on low ground and in the 
worst season of the year, means 
of ameliorating the awful con- 
ditions had been made possible. 
Medical treatment was given in 
field hospitals establi.shed behind 
the Hues, and a rest-camp of 
leaf-thatched huts for less seriou' 
cases was set up in the forest. .'O 
that as many of the sick as possible 
had a chance of recovery before 
their condition became critical. 
Serious cases were flown direct 
back to Port Moresby in American 
transport planes fitted with stretcher.s 
for the return journey, after bringing 
supplies to the fighting zone. 

A most interesting factor in the cam- 
paign was the attitude of the Papuan 
tribes which, with very few exceptions, 
gave spontaneous and whole-hearted 
co-operation to the Allies. The regular 
Papuan constabulary had volunteered 
for active service directly they knew 
that Britain was at war, and when the 
Japanese invaded their country units of 
the Papuan police were formed under 
white officers for patrol work. These 
operated with marked success, and on 
one important river patrol bfri Japane--e 
were killed. In addition, the natives gave 
valuable help by transporting supplie- 


and munition', collecting store' drojiped 
from aeroplanes into the fore.'t bv par.i- 
cliute. and bv acting as stretcher hearers. 
During the first week of Jan. I'.tl.'l a com- 
bined .Vii't ralianaml .Vniericaii force com - 
meiiced to operate tow.irds the sea and 
drove a Wedge to the beach, captiiniig 
Hiiiia (ioveriimeiit Station on the .‘Ird and 
eoiitiiiiiing tow.irds (liropa Point, where 
they g.iiiied air strips. This was the 
first Micie" III a three-pronged drive 
desf nil'll to split up the .lapaliese 
(lefeiu-es into isolated vei l ions v hu h 


Disease 
Took Heavy 
Toll 



Tanks I’setl 
in the 
Lust Phase 


CHECKING THE COMMUNICATION 
LINES NEAR BUNA 

Natural telephone poles were provided by the 
charartenstic palm trees of New Guinea. Here an 
American soldier carefully checks the vital telephone 
wires at an important communications ‘junction.’ 
rhoto, !<porl <t’ ilKKcral 

were dealt with piecemeal. An Amencau 
prong rut through to the shore between 
Giruwa ami Tarakena ; while Aus- 
tr.diaus attacked the strongly held 
Japanese beachhead of Saitananda 
Point. by-pa"ing Pape Killerton and 
Wvp Point, which they disposed of later 
(See map. p. 2171). Sanananda Point 
fell on January 16 and Sanaiiamla 
village three days later, whieh isolated 
another Japanese centre between these 
two localities. A few pockets of 
re.'i'tance remained, hut these were 
wiped out in the following week. 
Report.s on the Japane.se prisoners taken 
in that area show that they were all 
e.xceedingly emaciaterl, having been 
completely cut off from reinforcements 
and supplies. 


Ill the course of this severe fighting 
the Japanese made many attempts to 
land reinforceiiieilts. but all were frus- 
trated bv the .Vllied .\ir Fories which 
sank all ciiemv craft that ajipcared in 
those waters .Vilst rali.ui-bnill Wirra- 
wav~ Were useil for reiiiniiaissaiice and 
jiroveil especially cliicacioiis 111 locating 
• l.ipanese gnu jiO'itioiis. .V sigiiiticanl 
indication lliat the .lapaiiese .\ir Forci 
had been greatlv weakened is the fact 
that .Mill’d traiis|iort on tlie IHina trai-k 
was not subject ell to air attack, although 
large eonvovs of iiatne earners 
passed fearlessly along it in 
sntlieieiif nntnbers to lie an easy 
target, especially where the tr.ick 
crossed grassland, lint frei|neiit 
•Mlieil air attacks on Kaliaiil 
I farhonr during tlio'c niontlis had 
resulted not only in the destnu - 
tioii of mneh .lapane'c shipping 
lint III heavy losses in .bqianese 
aircraft. 

Meaiiwliilc. the third prong of 
the Allied drive, an Australian 
force, had cut tliroiigli to the coast 
at (lotia and turned east following 
the beach, Wlieri 
these wedges had 
been stabilized. 

Hanking attark's 
produced very satisfactory results, 
for the enemy had made the 
same mistake that lost Singa- 
jiore to the United XatioiLs- -all 
their defenres were faring one 
wav. Sinre they considered that 
no naval attacks had to he feared, 
the .lapanese had sited their 
-- defence po'itions to face inland 
only. On Cape Endaiadere, wliu h 
is planted with eoeonnts. the 
Japanese were surprised by a dawn 
attack carried out with tanks. The 
-Viistralians had landed General 
Stuart tanks armed witli .37-nim. 
guns, on the coast further .south- 
east. and these had been brought 
through the forest and were used with 
some effect although limited by the 
small area' of cleared ground on which 
they could operate. 

By the end of January 191.1, after 
eight weeks of the most arduous and 
bitter fighting, only few pockets of 
Japanese resistance survivetl. The 
Allied Forces had surrounded the entire 
enemy-held are.a bv these three main 
drives ; Gona and Buna had fallen, 
Sanananda Point was nearly cleared of 
the Japanese, and there was hut one 
remaining position at the mouth of 
Kumusi River. Port More.sby had been 
saved and the immediate menace to 
Australia removed. Thenceforward the 
battle zouo .shifted westwards to thd 
Mandated Territory. 
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Diary of the War 

SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER 1942 


Sept. 1, 1942. (■!•(•. it<T part of 

troops witlalr.iu Imm I'Uhiop.i, 
roarli Hlack S«m and claim (.aptiir** «.»f 
Anap.i. A\i>^ troop-^ from Cnnusi land in 
Taman p<ann-'Ula. Heavy H.A.K. raid 
<^)n Saarl»ru« <'keri. Tojio, Japanese* rnreipn 
Mini.ster, •^uceeetled l*y ^I'ojo. 

Sept. 2. lM;:hth Army in heav% ticht- 
inir hrtue'en Hu\\ei>,it and I'd Me'meiniat. 
K.\.K. us4‘ s.hno Ih. bomlis leer tii'st 
tune in Htn ssfM« *rf raid. 

Sept. 4. H n*^''ian> Immh Hjidapest, 
\’itaina. Mi'e^lan and K<emvi''l»*T^. K.A.F. 

I I mae-hme.«. Hi Hrerm ii raid. 

Sept, 5. < 14‘rmans claim capture o( 

\o\ ^>I•^^'.'^usk. 

Sept. 8, Ameruan tinoj*-^ take over 
liase>s in .Santa Flena p»'mn>ula and (rala- 
pa;:n'^ Island" ; Ja]«nnese aelvance' from 
Kokoda into Owen Stanley ranp*. 

Sept. 10. Allied operations rosuime<l in 
Mada;:;iscar. Japanese reported to have 
outtl. inked Australian" in Papua and 
( ros"4Ml Owen Stanley ranye i li^htin^ in 
projfiM'ss about ad miles from I'ort 
.Moresby. flea\y It..\.K, raid on Huess.-l- 
<lorf : lU ain'raft lo^t. 

Sept. 12. Allied convoys to and from 
Itu.s.si.v meet with tierce Axis attacks, 
.sprejvd o\er several diys. Forty enemy 
aircraft destroyed. tW4i F-boats sunk and 
four others sennu^ly damajied. (bit of 
75 e'.cortim: warships wa' lost the de- 
stroyer H.M.S. ■■ Somali ” and the mine- 
swe*‘p4 r H.M.S. •• Ia*da,’’ ami four naval 
tighter aircraft. (iermana make slight 
pn^gress at Stalingrad, with heavy losses. 
Japanese checketl in F*apua. 

Sept. 13. Hntish mobile tlesert patrt^ls 
damagt' ha.si'S and aeroilromes at Hen- 
gha/i and Harco. Enemy installations 
d^'stroytnl in night raid by combined 
forces on Tobruk. Two Hritish warshi|>s 
lost, H.M.S. " Sikh ” and ’ Zulu.” 
R.A.F. make 100th raid on Bremen, 
losing 10 machines. 

Sept. 15. Eighth Army patnds attack 
Jalo oasi.s. d^'stroying stort^. Canadian 
official report on Dieppe raiil givt*s 
casnaltits^ a.s Jkd.jd out of .7.000 troops 
♦miployed. .Tapanese reach lorahniwa. 
only 32 milt's from Port -'Vforesby. 

Sept. 16. Governor-Goncral of .Mada- 
gascar asks for armistice. Fighting on 
out-skirts of .Stalingrad. Ruhr he.ivily 
raided again : 30 aircraft lost. 

Sept. 17. Madaga.scar armistice terms 
rejected. Quisling introduces death 
penalty in Norwav. Masayuka Tam 
becomes Japanese Foreign Minister. 

Sept. 18. Allied forces laml on ea."t 
coast of Madag.iscar and occupyTamatavo. 

Sept. 23. British forces in Madagascar 
enter Antananarivo. Ru.ssians launch 
counter-offensive N.W. of Stalingrad. 
R.A.F. lose 10 aircraft over Flensburg. 

Sept. 24. French sovereignty pro- 
claimed in Madagascar, with temporary 
Allied military jurisdiction. 


Sept. 25, R.A.F. tla\ light raid <*ii 

0 " 1 <.. 

Sept. 28. Ri-portetl that T'.S, air 
forces in So]om(»n l"l.i!uls (h*".! ion .- tl 42 
Jap.'Uie->»‘ airiTalt in thrve day-, without 
loss. British .suhm,iMii4‘ H.M.S. *• Thiun” 
eoiisidi-red lost. 

Sept. 29. Russians a«)\am‘e 1 m t wean 
Don ;iiul Volga: cross Vijg.i in Rzlus' 
soctor ami recapture 2.7 \i!l,ig«‘s. Aus- 
tralians r*‘suim' 4)lh-nsive in New (iuiuva 
and a^lvancv to Nauro. 

Sept. 30. More Bnti"h laialmgs m 
-Mailagascar. atTiih'araml Fort Daiiplim. 
Arg<‘ntine P.irhanuuit d<*in.inds severance 
ot diplomatic r<*latn»n.s with Axis, Japan- 
ese begin withdrawal from lorahaiwa. 

Oct. 1. Eighth Army capture jiositions 
at Deir el .Munassib. Germany annexes 
Nortli Slovtiiia. Ib-.ivy R.A.F. raid on 
Flensburg, IT aircraft missing. 

Oct. 2. Heavy R.A.F. attack on 
Kr«‘feld, with loss of M*v«*n aircraft. 

Oct. 4. PonihimMl op^^rations raid on 
Sark and numlMT of i»risom*rs taken. 
.\ustraliaiis occupy Ktlogi. Kagi, and 
Myola, New (Riinea. F.S. Navy attack 
Japanese reinforcement.s in (biadalcanal. 

Oct. 5, G.O.C.-in-Obief F.ast .\frira. 
reports all main rail systems in Mada- 
gascar in Allietl hands. F.s. naval air- 
craft continm’ attacks on J.ipam'sc rein- 
forcementvS olf Guadalcanal, sinking a 
di'stroyer and ilamaging two other 
warships. 

Oct. 7. (»ermany threatens to put 
British prisoners captured at Dieppe in 
cliains as * reprisal " h»r allegotl binding 
of Germans taken at Dieppe and Sark. 
Britain and .America to s«*t up United 
Nations (’ommission to invj'stigate war 
crimes. Japan«‘se abandon two .Aleutian 
Island.s. Heavy R..V.F. raid on Osna- 
f/rueck : lb aircraft rriis.sing. 

Oct. 8, Britain warns Germany tliat 
if threat to cliain prisoners is carried out 
similar number of (ierman prisoners will 
be manacled and chained. 

Oct, 9. Germany threatens to fetter 
tlireo times the number of prisoners simi- 
larly troateil by Britain. 

Oct. 10, Heavy air and artillery- 
attack on Stalingrad. I/>ss of Britisj) 
cruiser, H.M.S. ’• Coventry ' announced. 

Oct, 11. Tliree Japanese cruiser? and 
five destroyers sunk bv C.S, fleet off 
Solomon Islands. U.S. Marines land on 
north coast of Guadalcanal. 

Oct. 12. T- .S. Navy Department an- 
nounce loss f*f heavy cruisers, U.S.xS. 
*' Quincey,” “ Vincennes ” and ' .Vstoria” 
on August off the Solomons, 

Oct. 13. Mr. (Inirchill states that if 
chaining of prisoners is stoppeii. our 
counter-mocksures will be withdrawn. 
.American position? in Guadalcanal bom- 
bardi'd by Japanese warships and attacked 


from air ; 14 Japanese aircraft destroyed. 
Field-Marshal Smuts arrives in England. 

Oct. 14. Five more Japanese ships 
sunk by U.S. submarines in Far Eastern 
waters. 

Oct. 15. Gormans launch new attacks 
.igaiu?t Stalingrad. Fresh Japanese rein- 
forcements land in Guadalcanal ; Aus- 
tralians carry fighting into Templetons 
(Tossing area of New Guinea. Heaw air 
raids on Malta. Rhineland raided by 
R.A.F. ; 18 machines missing. 

Oct. 17. Tlirce Axis supply ships sunk 
hy our submarines in Alediterranean ; 94 
I/mcastor bombers wreck Schneider arms 
Works at I.e (Tcusot in daylight, lose 1. 

Oct. 21. Flving Fortresses, with Allied 
lighters, attack German submarine base 
at Uorient and Maiipertus aerodrome. 
Field-Marshal .Smuts addresses both 
House." of l^arliament. Announced that 
King George V class battleships 41.M.S. 

Anson ” and How’e now at sea, 

Oct. 22. German attacks on Stalin- 
grad repulsed. Australians reach Eora. 
New Guinea : Allied troops land on 
Goodenough Island, off the Papuan coast : 
Jnpane.so troops withdraw. British sub- 
marines sink four Axis supply ships in 
Mediterranean. Heavy R.A F. raid on 
Genoa. 

Oct. 23. Eighth Army open offensive 
in Egypt and pierce Rommel’s main 
positions. Navy raid Mersa Matruh. 
Australian bomliers sink 11 Japanese 
ships in Kabaul harbour. R.A.F. raid 
Genoa, Savona and Turin. 

Oct. 24. Rusvsians make further pro- 
gress at Stalingrad. Japanese full-scale 
attack on Guadalcanal repulsed. R.A.F, 
daylight raid on Milan. 

Oct, 25. Eighth Army extend attack 
anti hold new positions. Heavy fighting 
at Guadalcanal ; two Japanese destroyers 
sunk off the Solomons. Kabaul harbour 
again attacked by Australian bombers. 
L .S. bombers attack Hongkong ; Japan- 
ese aircraft bomb Chittagong and aero- 
dromes in Assam. Twelve Axis ships 
sunk in Mediterranean. 

Oct, 26. Big navy-air battle off 
Stcwart-8anta Cruz (Solomon) Islands : 
Japanese losses including 100 aircraft 
and two battleships and three cruisers 
fhimaged, U.S. lose destroyer, U.S.S. 
■' Portal,” and one aircraft carrier. 

Oct. 27. Fierce enemy attacks on 
Eighth Army positions fail ; Allied 
bombers attack Crete aerodrome. 

Oct, 29. More Eighth Army gains ; 
Rommel’s forces fight intense rearguard 
action.?. Germans claim Nalchik. 

Oct. 30. East African troops enter 
Fianarantsoa, Madagascar. 

Oct, 31. Australians isolate Rommel’s 
positions at Sidi Abd el Rahman, and beat 
off heavy counter-attacks. Allied troops 
reach Alola, 11 miles west of Kokoda, 
New Guinea. Canterbury bombed, 13 
German aircraft destroyed. 
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marines take full ADVANTAfil? 

As in New Guinea, dense jungle extended oxer mu^lfof^e ar^a in^GuXf f GUADALCANAL 

never ^ certain that the enemy was beyond point-blank range • both sides n j opposing forces could 

camouflage. Above U.S. Marines, dad in green overaUs which blended well mth thf^ ‘he natural 

lungle west of the Matanikau River, scene of strenuous figh^l^rmg O^lief;,?^^ 
rhoU>, L.S, Marine Corp^ 
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GUADALCANAL: THE SPOT THEY CALLED ‘HELL’S CORNER’ 

Men of the U.S. ist and 5th Marines who landed on Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942, met with insignificant resistance 
The Japanese, taken by surprise, abandoned Henderson Airfield and retreated across the Matanikau River to await 
reinforcements. In the next six months they mounted four mighty counter-offensives. ‘ Hell’s Comer ’ (above) 
was the scene of some of the most savage fighting of the whole campaign ; Mannes squat in a jungle nest while a 
U.S. Navy reconnaissance bomber patrols watchfully overhead. l‘hoto Ke stone 
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PREFABRICATION OF ‘LIBERTY’ SHIPS MADE SHIPBUILDING HISTORY 

‘ Liberty ’ ships — American-built cargo vessels designed to meet war-time emergency conditions— were little more than 
a name in the First Great War : not one was delivered until after the Armistice, The first Liberty ship of this war 
was launched on October 21, 1941. During 1942 new construction exceeded 8,000,000 tons. Prefabrication largely 
made this possible ; here the entire fore-peak of a Literty ship’s bow, prefabricated, is being hoisted into place 
m a shipyard at Wilmington. California. A^iocated Pre.s^ 




BRILLIANT SOVIET RECONNAISSANCE IN BATTLE OF STALINGRAD 

So efficient was the work of the Red Army reconnaissance units that commanders of the Soviet forces were equipped 
with battle maps charting the enemy dispositions more accurately than even the German High Command maps 
Typical Russian fact-finders are these scouts on the Middle Don. employing a tree as an observation post. Their white 
hoods and coats render them practically invisible against the winter battleground. Photo Planet Yeira 




Chapter 250 

AMERICAN OPERATIONS ON GUADALCANAL 
AUGUST 7, 1942-FEBRUARY 10, 1943 

In August 1942 the Lnited States attacked in the South Panhe. their lust 
objective being the strategically important island of Guadalcanal in the S.I.. 

Solomons. This authoritative, first-hand account bv Capt. Herbert MeriUat. 

L.S. Marine Corps, describes the prolonged and butter struggle which resulted 
in a crushing defeat for the Japanese. Full details of the L .S. .■irniv's share 
in the fighting are not available. Concurrent naval and air activities which 
influenced the campaign are dealt with in Chapters 241 and 2.‘'4 


O N" till' inornin;; ut' AuL;u^l 7. 1H12, 
iiioro than ItJKK) I'liiti'd States 
Marines of the 1st Marine Division 
(Reinforced), cominanded by Major- 
General Alexander Anlier Vandet'rift, 
landeil on the Japanese-held islands of 
Guadalcanal. Tnlapd, and Gavutu in the 
south-ea.stern Solomon Islands in the 
first olTensive undertakim by the United 
Nations in the Paeiiic. 


Since the Pacific war had opened with 
the Japanese attack on the United 
States stronghold of Pearl Harbour, the 
enemy had enjoyed a serie.s of triumphs 
broken only by naval defeats in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea (May 4-8, 1'J12) 
and the Battle of Midway (June ?>-('>, 
1942). {See Chapter 209.) The Philiii- 
pines, Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore, 
Burma, the Netherlands East Indies 
had fallen to the Japane.se force.s. The 
threat to Australia and to the line of 
communications between the United 
States and the South Pacific bases was 
most serious, and Guadalcanal, whore 
the Japanese had been feverishly build- 
ing an airfield during the month of July, 
was intended to become a jumjiing-ofl' 
point for further attacks to the .south.. 

The naval victories in the Coral Sea 
and at iMidway had cleared the way for 
a limited offensive to check the Japanese 
advance into the South Pacific. Guadal- 
canal became the front line. 

Racing against time, a combined task 
force of United States and Australian 
naval vessels, including battlc-ship.s, air- 
craft carriers, cruisers 
and dc.stroyers. with 
transports and supply 
ships, moved througii 
the Coral Sea early in August to attack 
and seize the Japanese-built airfield 
before it was stocked with planes. 

The enemy never .sighted the 
approaching task force and the assault 
came as a complete surprise. Shortly 
before dawn our cruisers and destroyers 
opened a bombardment of the airfield 
area on Guadalcanal and the vicinity of 
the beach si.x miles cast of the runway 
which had been chosen as the landing 
point. Dive-bombers and fighters from 
our aircraft carriers bombed and strafed 


.Attack 
Was a 
Surprise 


file '.Itlle .ire.l. .'siiiiultalleou'-lv oUl 
-hips .ind planes were shelling and 
bombing the little i-lands of Tiilagi, 
<i.i\utu and Taiianibogo. 20 mile- 
noi’th of (fiiadaleanal. These i-lands 
lie as a jirotectice -ereen around I’lilagi 
and (t.'iNiitu Harbour-. go<nl am hor.iges 
wliieh \M‘re another objeetivi'. 

.\lter the preparatorv bombardment 
the Marines .started nio\ ing ashore. On 
Ttil.tgi, Gavutu and Tanambogo fiiui e 
battles raged from the out-et. The 
First Raiiler Battalion (Cohuiel Merritt 
A. Edson) and Second Battalion, Fifth 
Marines (Lieutenant -Colonel Harold E. 
Roseerans) landed on Tiilagi. where the 
Ja)>atie.se gariison of about .900 holed tip 
in a hill at the southern end of the islaiul. 
The enemy forces fought, tilmo-t 
literally, to the last man and only 
three were taken prisoner ; the others 
were killetl in their hillside strong- 
holds, where they kejit up resistance 
until wijted out by a well-placed hand 
grenade or a Marine charge through 
the cave entrance. It took three 


(i.ivs to I-Ild .1 .1 p.l Iir-I' 1 r-l-l . 1 IH e hell', 
( >11 the h.ill miie-li ,iig i-lalid- of 
G.iviitu and I'.inambugo. twin- c oii- 
Iieeted bv a i .1 ii-e w .1 \’ where the 
.lapanese had built .1 -e.ipl.me b.i e. tlieie 
was elleniv le-l-l.iliie .it tile w. iters 
edge, Th ere, as on Tnlagi. the .lap.ilie-e 
( tiimibering about I.■|IKI) -hut them- 
-eUes up Ml ia\e- on the hill- wlllell 
rise in thi' eentre ol t.oih i-land-. and 
had to be blasted out ol e.u h Jio-ltioll 
()nly If were taken pti-om r 

The 1st I’araeliiite B.ittalion (.M.ipir 
Robert. H.W illiam-) tnade the landing on 
Gavutu and wa-jomed on the seeond d.iv 
by file .'Jrd Battalion. 

2nd .Marine- (Lieutenant - 
t 'olonel R. G. Hunt) w ho 
lieljied mop up the 
1 ,-latid. Lieutenant -( 'olonel Hunt's 
battalion al-o -eized Tanambogo. 
Operation- in the Tiilagi-Ga\ iitu area 
were lltlder the llntlieili.ite (omtltalld of 
Brigailier-Geiieral William H. Rtipertus. 
Jr., .Assistant Divi-ioti ( 'oiimiander of 
the l-t Marine l)i\ I'lon 


I’arachuHsIs 
I.anil on 
(iuvutu 



MEN WHO DIRECTED THE GUADALCANAL-TULAGI LANDINGS 

Rear-Admiral R. K Turner, U S. Navy tlett', who commanded the transport fleet which brought 
the U.S. 1st Marine Division Reinforcedi through the Coral Sea to the Japanese-held islands 
of Guadalcanal, Tulagi and Gavutu, S.E Solomons, discusses the plan of attack with Maj - 
Gen A. A. Vandegrift, commander of the landing forces. The enemy failed to spot the con- 
voy, and the assault achieved the initial success of surprise. /’/-ol-, ,s;.o,( ig (.v,,,.,,,! 
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TULAGI, CAPTURED AFTER THREE DAYS’ FIERCE FIGHTING 
Smoke rises from a supply dump on Tula?! Island following an attack by American carrier-based 
Navy bombers. The pall obscures the deep water channel which divides Tulagi from Florida 
Island, in background. The smaller islands in foreground are (respectively, bottom to top) 
Songonangona, Kokomtabu and Mbangai. (See map, p. 2482.) I'lmln, U.i^. Savy Official 

On Ouadivlcanal enemy re.-istauce was inti plane which crashed into an open 
weak. The landing was made six miles hold. Almost at once the enemy started 
east of the airfield, by the 1st and 3rd organizing reinforcing groups to land 
Battalions of the 5th Marines (Colonel on Guadalcanal. The most effective 
Leroy P. Hunt) and the 1st Marines counter -stroke, however, came the 
(Colonel Clifton B. Cates). After seiz- .second night after our landing. A strong 
ing a beach-head, the M.irines moved force of Japanese cruisers syid destroyers 
through the coconut plantations and sped toward Guadalcanal from the 
jungle near the shore to occupy the air- north-western Solomons. Shortly after 
field, and by the evening of the 8th it midnight of August 8 it engaged our 
was in our hands. The small Japanese screening force near Savo Island, ten 
garrison — the Japanese had been foolish miles off Guadalcanal, and for half an 
enough to build the valuable installa- hour air and sea were tom by naval 
tions without a proper defence force— gunfire. Our forces .suffered severe 
fled from the airfield area before our losses — three United State.s heavy 
advance and retired to the west, across cruisers (“ Astoria.” Vincennes,” and 
the Matanikau River, to await reinforce- ” Quincy ”) and the Australian cruiser 
ments. The real fight for Guadalcanal ‘’Canberra” — and local b.alance of 
began when the Japanese tried to re- sea power swung sharply in favour of 
capture the airfield, and lasted for six the enemy. 

months as the enemy mounted four So serious were these lo.sse.s that out 
offensives, each on a iarger scale than tran-port- and supply ships could not 

the last, to drive out the Americans. safely remain in the area to continue 

Jafiane.-e reaction to the landings on unloading and on the afternoon of 
Guad.iloanal and Tulagi was swift and Augu.st D, while we watched from the 
\-iolent. Twice on the first day of the shore, the ships withdrew to the east, 
landing and twice the next day enemy The results of this defeat at sea and the 
aircraft attacked our shipping, but consequent withdrawal of our ships 
onlv one transport was '^unk by 0 burn- were acutely felt .almo.st at once. 
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There w'ere shortages in many cate- 
gories of supplies and equipment. On 
Tulagi, Marines went on a schedule 
of one meal a day, on Guadalcanal 
two meals a day, to stretch the small 
supply of rations as far as possible. 
Shortage of power machinery, digging 
implements, and lack of barbed wire 
and sand bags hampered development 
of defences around the airfield. 

Fortunately the Japanese had left 
their installations and stores intact. 


and supplies of food helped to augmen' 
the (Marines’ meagre larder. Radii) 
installations, an electric plant, trucks, 
tractors, lumber and sand-bags were 
quickly put to use. The biggest priz. 
of all was the runway, almost completed, 
on which the Japanese had been franti- 
cally working during the month before 
the invasion. Within two days a gap 
in the centre of the runway had been 
filled and it was ready to receive plane.^ 
No planes, however, were avaUabh- 
for operations from Henderson Field 


until two weeks later. Marines 

During that period no Lacked 

means were available Cover 

to stop Japanese bom- 
bers from coming over Guadalcann' 
or to prevent Japanese surface era it 
from prowling about the island. As it 


turned out, the Japanese were not yc 


jnepared to launch a strong counter 
attack with landing operations and tl' 
critical fortnight, when the little beacli • 
head around Henderson Field ia. 


exposed to air and sea attack, pass<' 
without major incident. 

Having seized the airfield, the Mar 
ines’ mission was to defend it agains' 


enemy counter-attacks. A defenc' 
perimeter, as complete as it could b, 
with the Limited number of men an 
amount of defence material avadable 


was thrown around the field, and an are, 
of about fourteen square miles wa 
occupied. The eastern boimdary of ou 
defences lay along the Tenaru River, 
sluggish stream shut off from the sea 
c.xcept in flood, by a sand bar. 

Continued activity of Japanese sui 
face craft at night off Guadalcana 
indicated that something wa.s afooi 
and though we had no means of acria 
reconnaissance to keep us informed 0 : 
Japanese ship movements near th' 
island, it was supposed that they h.i') 
made some landings near by. 

The defenders were alert at all tini' - 
and eventually the Japanese blo" 
fell. About two o’clock in the mornin-' 
of August 21 our outposts on tli- 
banks of the Tenaru saw figures movin_' 
about on the far shore and scurryin- 


across the sand bar. In a type ' 
banzai charge the Japanese, who haa 
landed under cover of darkness man} 


tmles up the beach to the east several 
nights before, tried to rush across the 
>and bar and overwhelm our defences. 
Some got across, but the bulk of the 
attacking force was driven back and in 
a steady tire fight which lasted until well 
after dawn, the Japanese were held at 
bay on the opposite bank of the river. 

The Marines in that .sector were two 
battalions of the 1st Marines, a regiment 
I'oiumanded by I 'olonel Clifton B. 
Cates. -Vfter daybreak his l.st Battalion 
(Lieutenant -Colonel L. B. Cres.swell) 
crossed the Tenaru well up-stream, 
worked through the underbrush and 
c oconuts at the Japanese rear, closed to 
the beach, and with the ‘Jud Battalion 
(Lieutenant-Colonel K. A. Pollock), 
which was holding the west bank of the 
river, (lenned the enemy in a tiny area 
against the bcaich. 

This enveloping movement resulted 
m almost complete annihilation of the 
enemy. .Vrtillery, mortars, machine- 
guns, and rifles poured a steady fire 
into the Japanese pocket and in the 
afternoon a platoon of five tanka was 
sent across the sand bar to range the 
coconut grove and mop up the sur- 
\ ivors of the Japanese force. 

Before sundown the job was finished : 
almost IMKJ of the enemy lay dead on the 
banks of the Tenaru. Only the rear 
guard, which had remained six miles 

_ to the east, escaped 

_ ^ the disaster that 


Destroyers 
as Transports 


overtook 
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I > 00 }'. Ono Japanopf 
'Urrenderoci. 14 were taken prisoner, 
the rest were killed. Our own losses 
were 3i killed, 75 wounded. The 
attempted raid on Henderson Field 
hail failed utterly. 

Meanwhile, however, much more 
substantial enemy forces were moving 
toward the island. Marine planes, 
which lir.st arrived at Guadalcanal on 
-Vugust JO. and naval planes from air- 
c raft carriers which had swung back 
toward Guadalcanal, sought out the 
approaching convoy and inflicted such 
losses that it turned back. This sea-air 
engagement has become known as the 
Battle of the Eastern Solomons (Augu.st 
'23-25). Thereafter, -o long as we had 
planes ba.sed on Guadalcanal capable 
of attacking their ajiproaching ships, 
the .Japanese did not trv to send rein- 
forcements on slow vulnerable trans- 
ports. In.stead they resorted to land- 
ings, ea.st or we-t of us, from fast 
destrovers which, night after night, 
came to Guadalcanal with deck-load' 
of supplies and detachments of men. 
quickly unloaded, then sped away again 
under cover of darknc". The Japanese 
.ilso sent in reinforcements by means of 
landing barges which progre.'sed in easy 


stages down the chain of the Solomons 
from bases in the north. 

By these methods the Japanese built 
up their ground forces on Guadalcanal 
for another attempt to recapture the 
airfield. .Vt the same time they sought 
to cut down our air force, greatly out- 
numbered in those carlv’ days, bv dailv 
raids on our po.sition. Landings were 
made both in the Cape E.sperance area, 
at the north-west tip of the island, and 
near Taivu Point, about 15 miles cast 
of the airfield. 

The neeessitv of maintaining as 
strong a defence perimeter as possible 
around the airfield, in the face of 
superior .Jap.anese mobility, ami the 
shortage of landing boats and other 
craft for w ater transport hindered jilans 
for dri\ ing the enemy from his positions 
on the island. It was decided, however, 
to risk a raid on the jirincipal enemy 
beach-head, at Taivu Point, and upset 
his plans for a co-ordinated attack f rom 
several directions against the Lunga 
Point area. 

On September 8 the 1st Raider 
Battalion under Colonel Edson lande<l 
at dawn east of Taivu Point and made 
a successful raid in which large quan- 
tities of stores, ammunition, and sotne 
artillery pieces were captured or de- 
stroyed. .\lthough the enemy forces 


in the neighbourhood far outnumbered 
the Marine raiders, the main Japanese 
force had already started to move west- 
ward toward the Lunga and the rear- 
guard resistance to the raid was ineiTec- 
tive. The Raider.s letumed to Henderson 
Field and were assigned a sector on a 
ridge south of the airfield. At this 
period there were great gaps in the 
defence line m that .sector ami it 
appeared that the Japanese wen- about 
to take full advantage of this weakness. 
Their main for< e, a biigade in strength, 
was cutting through the jungle south 
and east of u.s, in the gener.d direction 
of the ridge. 


.\erial activity gre.w as the .lapaiicse 
sought to prepare lor tln ir attack with 
a .senes of bombings. On the night 


of September 12-13 
their advance units 
(apjiarently the iii.iin 
force h.id not vet 


Hattie of 
Raiders 
Ridge 


worked into po-ition for the attaik) 
hit the .Marine line on the ridge. 


Japanc.se crui.sers and destroyers siip- 
yiortcd the attack with intermittent 
jieriods of shelling thronghoiit the night, 
and bv morning the enemy had suc- 


ceeded in pushing the Kaiders back to 
their leservc line athwart the ridge. 
The main assault began the following 


night shortiv after sundown .\bout 


JAPANESE DEAD LITTERED GUADALCANAL BEACHES 
With the fanaticism bom of their reheion and a Ion? warrior tradition, the Japanese proved to be 
suiddally defiant enemies at Guadalcanal, as m New Guinea. They would not surrender ; they 
had to ^ annihilated. After the first counter-offensive aimed at recapturing Henderson Field, 
practically the whole enemy lorce ol some poo lay dead on the banks of the Tenaru. U.S. 
Marines are here guarding a beach that became a shambles Photn, J*nni 



.l/KT) Ja[iant''t‘. a'.'aiii .■'Upj)ortf‘il l)v 
nav.il I'unfiro, trif'd to breach the line 
of (Ul Marines defending the ridee. 
I>\ f.iiiiiiiar tactics of infiltration and 
< haroe^ they slowly worked their wav 
alono the erass-covered slojies and the 
Kaideis were forced bark in a niaht- 
lonu battle whicdi threatened to end at. 
d.iv\ n with theeneniv'in [losition on the 
heiahts (j\erlookina the airfield. The 
■Marine hue held, tiowever, and 
supported by Iwavy artillerv concen- 
trations (by the lith .Marines under 
l‘ A d.d Valle) which di.l 
niiu h to break up the eneriiv'.s advance, 
the K.udeis re[.e||ed the attackers in 
the e.irlv inornina hours The 2nil 
liattaiion. .‘ith Marine,, under Col. \V. .1. 
M h.ilina, had crossed the airfield dnrina 
the niaht to siipiioit the Ifaulers, and 
thev [iressed the enemy back alona the 
iidite, Jfy davbre.ik tlie Ja[ianese were 
in lull retreat, withilrawina into the 
hills to aw, lit reinfonenierits. 

.Meanwhile the enemy had launched 
two minor attacks at other points on 
our defence [icrtnieter. ftotli were 


weaker than the main effort along the 
ridge and neither achieved a break- 
through. The steady bombing.s of 
enemy force.s in the north-west end of 
the island by our plane.s had seriou.slv 
cut their strength, and the attack from 
that direction was verv light. 

1 he brigade’s three-pronged attack, 
like that of Colonel Iihiki in Aiigii.st, 
had faileil and there followed a lull as 
the .Japanese gathered strength for 
another effort. The par*e of their night 
landings increased, but this time all were 
made west of our position. We. too, 
were reinforced by the arrival of the 
7th Marines under ( 'olonel Amor Jj. .Sims. 

The continued growth of .Japane.se 
forces on Guadalcanal indicated that 
they had by no nuains given up hope of 
driving the Americans off the island. 
Tliey were building up to a major effort 
this time, and they no longer under- 
c.-itiniatoil our stnuigth. 

T he Marine l ommand on Guadalcanal 
was confronted with a new problem. 
During the fiist two months of the 
c.impaign the enemy’s attacking forces 


Cil ADALCANAL. KEY TO THE COMMAND OF THE S. PACIFIC 

II Gu.i<l.ilc,uial I<l.md w.i, the pivot of control of the Solomons and the Southern Pacific 
obiecve ot both forces and the scene of mo^t o^ the Vhhn. ' T. a'"' map,%'’":sV^ 
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had been highly mobile for quick and 
qniet movements through the jungle, 
and their equipment had been cor- 
respondingly light. Their arms had been 
rifle.s, machine-guns, mortars, anti-tank- 
guns, demolition material, grenades and 
iiayoncts. To make up for the lack ot 
artillery and heavy weapons they had 
relied on surprise and the confusionfof 
night fighting. Now, however, thev 
were landing artillery and were obvi- 
ously planning to shell the airfield and 
make it unu.sable by our planes. The 
defensive system of a cordon of men 
thrown about the airfield had proved 
adequate against Japanese infantrv 
attacks, but if tlie vital runway should 
come under artillery fire, even inter- 
mittent fire, our possession of the field 
would serve little purpose. Genera! 
Vandegrift therefore had to use the 
limited forces at his disposal to perform 
the double ta.sk of continuing to hold the 
airfield, and at the same time en- 
deavouring to keep the Japanese beyond 
artillery range of the field. 

Accordingly, on October 8, 1942, the 
bth Marines (then commanded bv 
Colonel Edson) and the 7th Marines, 
under Colonel 8ims, at- 
tacked across the General 
Matanikau River, si.x ''“‘‘‘‘^grift’s 
miles we.st of Henderson Task 

Field. Patrol en- 
counters and a 
.spirited but incon- 
clusive clash along 
the river late in 
•September had 
indicated that the 
main Japanese force 
was moving up to 
the river and trving 
to establish a bridge- 
head on our side for 
artillerv positions. 

M bile the 5th 
Marines delivered a 
holding attack 
against the mouth 
and lower reaches of 
the river, the 7tii 
Marines and the 3rd 
Battalion of the 
2nd Marines (Jjieii- 
tenant-Colonel R.G. 
Hunt) attacked on 
the enemy's right 
flank, forced a crcis.— 
ingfartherupstream, 
fought the Japane.-e 
on the steep for- 
bidding ridge.s and in 
the iungle-chokei.1 
draw.s south of th^ 
river mouth, inflicte 1 
Mibstantial iG.-.-es 
and compelled 
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HENDERSON FIELD 
A ndge protected Henderson Field on the 
south (right). It was held by 400 men of 
the 1st Raider Battalion of the U.S. Marines 
when the enemy launched a determined 
attack. September 12-14, 1942. preceded by 
aerial bombardment (above). The Raiders, 
supported by heavy artillery fire, repelled 
wave after wave of 3,000 of the enemy, of 
whom 600 were killed and the others routed. 

J*hoto^, U.S. Mftnne Official, 

A'^'^ornttcd 


Matanikau 
River Made 


the romaincler of the enemy force to 
■n'ithclr.aw westward. 

The .Japanese were pushed back be- 
yond light artillery range of the airfield 
and a strong defen.«ive line was .set uj) 
at the Matanikau. The Marine.s’ limited 
attack had been under- 
taken in the nick of 

„ , . , . time. As it happened 

Defensive Line , , t 

the Japanese were 

about to begin a powerful offen.sive. 
and if they had retained a bridgehead 
on the east side of the river during the 
critical weeks that followed, the out- 
come of the October battles might have 
been very different. (See map p. 2486.) 

The Japanese had decided to bombard 
Henderson Field from air and sea so 
heavily that our aircraft would be 
knocked out long enough for a convoy 
to mo\'e to Guadalcanal without threat 
of serious air attack. This plan almost 
succeeded. 


The ■■ liig push ” started on October 
II. That afternoon an attempted large- 
scale air raid failed to hit the target 
area and at night a Japane.se surface 
force, trving to bring in reinforcements 
to the north-west end of the island as 
they had done on .so many nights, was 
intercepted bv a U.S. naval tu.sk force 
off Cape Espcrance. For the second 
time in the Guadalcanal campaign a se.i 
battle raged within sight of the American 
beach-head. The Japanese lost a heavy 



cruiser, four destroyers, and u transport, 
while our forces lost only one de.stroyer 
with .some damage to other ships. 
Planes from Henderson Field chased the 
fleeing enemy force after daybreak and 
sank a cruiser and a destroyer and 
heavilv damaged another cruiser. 

After this defeat for the Japano.se 
there was a surge of hope among the 
defenders of Guadalcanal that at last, 
after more than two months of arduous 
fighting, the enemy would give up his 
efforts to recapture the airfield and 
cea-e to ri.'k plane..; and .ships around 
Guadalcanal. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the major battle was jni,t 
starting. 

On October 1.3. as the 16tth Infantrv 
Regiment of the United States Armv 
(Cuhinel B. E. Moore, U.S. A.) was 
landing in the Lnnga area to reinforce 
the defenders of Hender.son Field, the 
Japane.se opened up with a lieavv air 
r.iid. Four waves of planes, bombers and 
24^3 


figliters, swejit over the island and 
blasted the runways. At f)..3ll that 
evening .Japanese artillerv. for tlii' first 
time, opened fire on Henderson Field. 
Though they were beyond light artillery 
range, they had landed .some si.x-mcli 
gun.s which could .safelv fire from bevond 
the reach of our own artillerv. During 
the night intermittent liombings con- 
tinued, and at 1..30 in the morning of 
October 14 a force of battle.ships. cruisers 
and destroyers opened a heavv and 
sustained bombardment of our position. 
For almost two hours steel and high 
explosives rained on Henderson Field, 
Those of us who went through that 
bombardment wondered if much couhl 
lie left of the aircraft concentrated on 
(Guadalcanal : few planes did, in fact, 
survive intact. 

The enemy's ]mrpose was to de-trov, 
for a short time at least, our air iiuwer 
on the island and bring in large reiiiforee- 
ments aboard a convoy without d.inger 


I 






i)t .-rnoii-N .ur .\tt,n’k. I l>c tollowinc; iliiy, 
Oi tobrr U. ,iir .ittai'k,- continued and 
Lite HI the iittornoon our reconnaissance 
plane' found a convoy of six transport 
ship- with heavy escort movinc: down 
the coa't of Santa I'atiel towanls Guadal- 
canal. t)n)v seven dive-honihers couhl 
he ninstered as a ,'trikine force to attack 
the convoy, and just before sundown 
they made their attack. One transport 
wa.s sunk, but the rest of the force moved 
steadily on towards Guadalcanal, and 
that niuht they he"an landing ten 
to 20 miles we.'t of the American 
beach-head undi'r cover ot another 
heavy shethne by the .lapanesc e»cort 
vessel'. 

October lo was a black day on 
Guadalcanal. Only three dive-bomber' 
had survned the .second night of naval 
sJielling. but as the Japane.'e reinforce- 
ments were brazenly unloading within 


sight of our position, these remnants 
of our air power were .'cnt to attack. 
Two crashed in bomb and shell craters 
trying to take off at dawn ; the third 
succeeded in making a diving run and 
damaged one of the transport.'. The 
ground cretvs did wonders that dav 
and managed to get 12 damaged planes 
into the air by noon. By the middle 
of the afternoon three of the enemy 
transports were sunk or blazing on tie- 
beach and the other two h.nl been 
claniageil and were withdrawing, but 
luidoubtedlv tlie Japani'e had laud'd 
most of what they hoped to get ashore. 

Another blow added to i>ur woes. 
Earlv in the morning tie' aviation 
eommand had informed General Vande- 
grift that there was no more aviation 
spirit on the island. At this intical 
moment in the campaign it looked as 
though our few remaining dive-hombers 
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NAVAL LOSSES AT 
GUADALCANAL 

The enemy swiftly recovered from the shock 
of surprise and took heavy toll of Allied 
shipping. (Above) A Japanese torpedo- 
bomber heads for a line of U.S. ships just 
visible on the horizon. But in the final naval 
battle m the Solomons, November i 2 -i 5 > 
1942, the Japanese counter-invasion fleet 
was cut to pieces: (left) the transport 
' Kinugawa Maru ’ beached at Guadalcanal. 

Photos, Black Star ; Keystone 


and fighters would have to be grounded 
for lack of fuel. Actually, some small 
dumps of petrol still remained, but the 
shortage remained serious. Fuel was 
drained from wrecked planes on the field 
and was flown to the island in driblets 
.aboard transport planes. By such 
expedients a small supply was kept 
available for the dangerous days that 
lay ahead. 

•Japanese naval shellings continued for 
two more nights during the week and 
the forces that had landed west of us 


began moving towards 
our defence perimeter. 
The main body hacked 
a trail through forbid- 


Serious 
U.S. Air 
Reverses 


ding terrain well south of the coast, 
acro.'s steep ridges, and through dense 
iungle growth to a point south of our 
lines. Other enemy units moved east- 
wards along the coast to the Matani- 
kaii, preparing to launch a holding 
attack acro.ss the river which would 


be co-ordinated with the main etfort 


south of the airfield. 

Patrol encounters grew more spirited 
as both sides prepared for the coming 
tc't on land, and after some preliminary 
thrusts at our lines at the mouth of the 



Matanikau, the Japanese attack began 
on the night of October 23. The first 
blow took the form of a tank attack 
across the Matanikau, held by the 3rd 
Battalion, Ist Marines (Lieutenant- 
( olonel W. N. McKelvy). Twelve 
Japanese tanks tried to force a crossing 
ot the sand bar which almost shuts ofl' 
the outlet to the sea, but all were 
knocked out in a battle lasting from 
sundown to midnight. The 11th Marines 
laid down a heavy concentration of 
artillery on the area at the base of 
Point Cruz, immediately to the rear 
of the tank spearhead, and we later 
learned that a battalion of Japanese 
infantry, prepared to exploit any breach 
the tanks might make in our river line, 
was wiped out in the barrage. 

The main offensive was launched on 
the night of October 24, from the jungle 
south of the airfield. Apparently the 

, .. forces involved in that 

Matanikau .. , , , 

River action had not come up 

quickly enough to co- 
'8 rtg ordinate their as.saults 

with the holding attack at the nioutli of 
the Matanikau, and our command was 
spared the necessity of deciding where to 
commit our reserve. This “ reserve,” in 
any case, was pathetically small at that 
juncture, consisting only of one under- 
strength and battle-wom battalion. 


For three nights the Japanese tried 
to break through the defence perimeter 
south of the airfield but were thrown 
back with staggering losses — twenty to 
thirty times our own— by the l.-<t 
Battalion, 7th Marines (Lieutenant - 
Colonel Lewis B. Puller) and the 3rd 
Battalion, 164th Infantry, U.S. Army 
(Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. Hall, U.S.A.j. 
On two of those nights attacks were al.so 
made against a ridge south-east of the 
Matanikau, held by the 2nd Battalion^ 
7th Marines (Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. 
Hanneken), and although one break- 
through was made in a thinly held 
sector the position was retrieved. 

In four nights of bitter fighting the 
Japanese had suffered truly shattering 
losses in futile attempts to break 
through the defence perimeter. Our 
line remained intact and the offensiv’e 
strength of the Japanese 2nd Division, 
reinforced, had been broken. 

General Vandegrift then decided upon 
a counter-attack against the Japanese 
remnants withdrawing to the south 


and west. A primary objective was to 
push them beyond heavy artillery 
range of the airfield in the west. The 
attack began on November 1 with the 
5th Marines (Colonel Ed.son) and 2nd 
Marines (Colonel J. M. Arthur) alternat- 
ing in assault positions and with the 3rd 
Battalion, 7th Marines (Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. R. W’illiam.s) and “ Whaling’s 
Snipers” (a specially trained grouj) of 
woodsmen and marksmen under Col. 
W. J. Whaling) on their left ftaiik. They 
were slowly pushing the enemy back 
through the ridges and jungle west of the 
Matanikau when it developed that the 
Japam«e were prejiaring for another and 
even greater attack on Henderson Field. 

This time they planne<l to send two 
divisions into action. Their bombard- 
ment group of ships was to include four 
battleships, whih? landings were to be 
made on both si<les of us. .4 preliminary 
landing to establish a beach-head was 
made on the night of November 2-3 
near Taivu Point. The 2nd Battalion. 
7th Marines (Lieut. -Colonel Hanneken) 


TANKS LED ENEMY ASSAULT ON THE MATANIKAU RIVER 

Greatly reinforced in numbers, the enemy launched a third attack on Henderson Field on 
October 23, 1942, its spearhead consisting of 12 tanks which tried to force a crossing of the 
Matanikau River sand-bar, held by the 3rd Battalion, ist Marines. All were knocked out in a 
battle lasting from sundown to midnight: below, five of them stranded on the sand-bar A 
battalion of infantry following them was wiped out by artillery fire. 

Photo, fT S. Mannfi Porpf Olprnj! 
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had hrrii --(‘nt to the east ot our linc^ 
to contest just such a laniiiric, and 
t)ie\' encaceil the .Ja[)anese the t'lillouinc 
liiorninL' I>ee,iu~e ot a lireukdowu 
iti corn niiinii at ions tlie Mtirine Heiul- 
(|Uarti'is on Hioiderson Field ilid not 
know ot tin- l.iniiiria or hattle until the 
at’terrioon of tin' drd, ami Lieutenant 
( 'oloncl llaiineken witlnltew to tin' 
Metapona Hi\er after exhaU't ini; hi' 
inuitai anminnitiou There hi' dii'^ in, 
mil laeiiteiiant ( 'olonel Fuller.' 1st 
Ikiftalioii, Tfh Maiine.s huniedly moled 
out to the Metapotia to join him. 

Two h.it t.dtons ot the U'ilth Infantry 
.Itid a lialtihon of the t^th .Marines 
l('o!onel IL II. .le'chke), who had 
l.imied on Xoiemher 1. 
ueie also .soon etlLMlteil 

in til, it .sector ami hv 
the 'il!i most of the 
■ I.ijianese landmn partv h.id lieen pinned 
.in.iiri't the lie.ich and killed. Some 
liroke throULdi the noose to escape 
southu.ird .n ro'S the coast. il phiiti into 


I- netiiy 
(Checked on 
the .Metaixma 



FOUR OF THE VERY FEW WHO WERE TAKEN PRISONER 
Dulled and dispinted, weary from sieite and starvation, a wretched group of Japanese prisoners 
on the Kokumbona beach await transportation to a prison camp as soon as the Marines have 
unloaded the ship that will take them. Few indeed were those for whom the fighting ended thus. 
The vast mass of the enemy were either killed or wounded. Phulo, Keyitone, 


the nmitlc. where tiicv fell victim to the 
Kaidcr Ihitt.ilnm of Lieutenant Colonol 
I'Laus F ('.irlson who had landed oa.st 
of the . I, ip, ine.se hi'.icli-heail on Novem- 
her ( For .‘ill (lavs this unit, in <a 
M'mark.ilile expedition through the 
luiiele. coinhcd the area around our 
delem c perimeter from one side to the 
•tiler. mo|ipine up the lemnants of 


.lapani'.'C force,' which had taken refuiro 
deep in ill'' jtinele. 

In tlie iniihile of November the fiill- 


.seale Japanese offen.sive materialized 
and in the ercat three-day sea-air 
engagement between November 12 ami 
1.5 tlie last and .greatest attempt to re- 
capture Henderson Field was crushed. 

In that period the Japanese again 
sought to dc.stroy our aircraft by heavy 
naval .'helling. During the night of 
November 12-13, a strong force of 
enemy battleship,*, cruisers, and dc- 
strovi'r* moved in to shell Henderson 
Field. Their aircraft 
had just dropped 
Hares over the field, 
the invariable pre- 
lude to a naval 
bombardment, when 
the firing started. 
It was not, however, 
a bombardment ot 
the field. A U.S. 
task force of cruiser- 
and destroyers, much 
lighter than the 
Japanese, had re- 
turned to the straits 
off the island after 
escorting to the open 
sea a convoy of 
.-^hips which had 
brought in Army 
reinforcements dur- 
ing the day. This 
small fleet, com- 
manded by Rear- 
Admiral Daniel J. 
Callaghan, attacked 


CLOSE-UP OF THE GUADALCANAL BATTLEGROUND 

Following the American seizure of Henderson Field, the eastern boundary of their defences lay 
along the Tenaru River, scene of the first Japanese counter-attack. August 21, 1942. The 
second enemy assault was dispelled 011 Raiders’ Ridge, south of the airfield, September 13-13. 
Their third thrust was .igainst the Matanikau River defensive line, October 23-26. Their 
toiirth ,ind last attempt on land to expel the Amencans from the island started from Taivu Point 
and ended at the Metapor.a River on November 9. (See also map. p. 2482.) 
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ARMY RELIEVED THE MARINES IN LAST PHASE AT GUADALCANAL 
The f^lure of their fourth offensive in mid-November 1942 ended the Japanese attempt to recapture 
Guadalcanal. Moppmg-up alone remained, and during December fresh units of the U.S. Army, under 
Maj. -General A. M. Patch (right), relieved the battle-worn 1st Marine Division under Maj. -General Vandegnft: 
(below) a * Leatherneck/ pack on back, gets a farewell handshake from a soldier; (above) the Army 
used 155-mm. guns to blast out the remaining Japanese: on Feb. 10, 1943, organized resistance ended. 
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U.S. ARMY MOVES IN TO FINISH OFF THE CAMPAIGN 
From a transport anchored off Lunga Point, landing-boats loaded with men of the U.S. Army 
strike out for Guadalcanal beach, there to relieve the Marines who had been engaged in grti-Uing 
fighting, August -December 1942 In background on left is Henderson Field, richest priae of 
Guadalcanal, possession of which made possible the later and successful campaigns in the 
Solomons. Three enemy planes can be discerned, top right. rhoto, Vtctorml Press 


the Ill'll vior enemy force iiud drove it off 
with .levere losses, inrludinff damage to 
a Kongo cla.ii.s b.attleship. The (li,s.ihlod 
battleship was sunk by jdanes from 
Henderson Field the next day. In 
the night battle, fought at close range, 
Rear-Admirals Callaghfin and Norman 
Scott were killed. The next night the 
•lapancse ships returned and shelled 
Henderson Field for 45 minutes, but 
damage was relatively light, and on 
Novemlier 14, when the enemy con- 
voy of 12 transports and supply 
ships with heavy escort, began it.s 
approach to Guadalcanal, the Marine 
and Navy aviation units based on 
Henderson Field were powerful enough 
to destrov most of it. Throughout the 
day these aireraft attacked the approach- 
ing convoy and by nightfall five of the 
transport.s had been sunk, three more 
were ablaze and helple.ss, and the 
remaining four had been damaged. 
That night, November 14-15, the 
remnants of the .Japanese surface force 
tried to close Guadalcanal but were inter- 
cepted by a U.S. task force commanded 
by Rear-Admiral W. A. Lee. .lunr., 
including battleships, which inflicted 
further losses on the Japanese Na\-y. 
Four supply ships succeeded in reaching 
the shore of Guadalcanal, but were 


quickly sunk by our artillery and air- 
craft after dawn. 

In this three-day engagement our 
ships and planes had sunk 28 
Japane.se ships, including at least one 
battleship and probably another, and 
had damaged ten more ships. The 
Japanese forces had been utterly 
sm.ashed. We had lost two cruisers 
and seven destroyers. This last 
desperate offensive in mid-November 
ended the final major attempt of the 
enemy to recapture the i.--land. At 
the end of the month increased 
Japanese naval activity in the Solomons 
indicated that they might be starting a 
new offen.^ive, but heavy lo.-ises were 
inflicted on enemy Mirf.ice craft and the 
spurt of activity cea.--ed. In the battle 
of Lunga Point, which took place 
during the night of November 30- 
December 1, the U.S. Navy sank ten 
enemy surface craft trying to approach 
Guadalcanal, with the loss of the heavy 
cruiser U.S.S. “ Northampton.” Three 
days later an enemy surface force, 
consisting of four cruisers and six 
destroyers, wa.s attacked by our aircraft 
as it approached Guadalcanal and two 
ships in each category were damaged 
by bombs and torpedoes. 

Thereafter the work of the American 
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forces on the island was essentially a 
mopping-up operation. United States 
Army troops landed in increasing num- 
bers, and during December battle-worn 
units of the 1st Marine Division began 
to leave the island. On December 9 
Major-General Vandegrift relinquished 
command of the combined Army and 
Marine forces on Guadalcanal to Major- 
General Alexander M. Patch of the 
United States Army, commanding the 
Americal Division. 

By the middle of January the Army 
had built up sufficient strength to 
undertake an offensive to expel the 
Japanese from the island. Ahead of 
them lay a gruelling . 
campaign, a steady . 

push through the jungle ® 
and along the shore to 
the west. The drive started with the 
capture of Mount Austen, a com- 
manding height about four miles 
south-west of the airfield. Army units 
then cut inland, aiming at Kokumbona, 
while soldiers and marines advanced 
along the beach. The forces met near 
Kokumbona on the 25th, and then 
Army units pushed on to the west. 
Army landings seven miles west of Cape 
Fisperance at Titi caught the remaining 
Japanese in a pocket and after the two 
Army forces had joined Major-General 
Patch was able to announce, on Febru- 
ary 10, that organized Japanese resist- 
ance had ended on Guadalcanal. Some 
of the enemy troops had been evacuated 
early in February, others late in 
January. Those remaining were killed 
or captured, or fled into the jungle. 

Six months after the original American 
landings on Guadalcanal the island waa 
at last entirely in our hands. It had 
been a most exhausting campaign, in 
which the tropical climate, the jungle 
and malaria had been enemies as for- 
midable as the Japanese. There had 
been six months of almost constant 
action, at sea, in the air, and on land. 
Even so, long before Japanese resistance 
had ended, the airfields on Guadalcanal 
had become bases for attack against 
enemy positions farther north. 

On Guadalcanal island the United 
States had won its first clean-cut 
victory over the Japanese. The enemy’s 
losses in aircraft and ships had b^c 
heavy. All branches of our Service had 
learned valuable lessons in jungle and 
night warfare. They had taken the 
measure of an enemy who had come to 
think of himself as invincible. There 
would be many more campaigns in the 
Pacific jungles, against an enemy who 
died rather than surrendered, but never 
again was the fight likely to be so long 
and so gruelling, with such limited 
resources in ships, planes and men. 
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AMERICA SETTLES DOWN TO TOTAL WAR: 

JULY— DECEMBER 1942 

Shocked by Pearl Harbour and chastened by American reverses in the 
Philippines, the United States attained its full war stride only in the latter 
half of 1942, the period here comprehensively reviewed by Mr. Selden Menefee, 
lecturer in sociology at the National University, Washington, who takes up 
the story of the United States Home Front where it was left off in Chapter 215 


T he stark realities of the fighting war 
were scarcely felt by the people 
of the United States until the last 
half of 1942, apart from the shocking 
news of Pearl Harbour and the Philip- 
pine campaign. When the first complete 
American casualty list was i.ssued in 
July, only 4,801 men were reported 
killed, 3,218 wounded, and 36,124 
missing. Most of these losses were 
suffered in the Philippines and Java ; 
and only scattered towns in California, 
New Mexico and a few other states, 
whose boys had made up a dispropor- 
tionate number of the Philippine force.s, 
were drastically affected. 

On August 8, however, the entire 
nation was thrilled by the report that 
the first American land and sea offensive 
against the Japanese had been opened 
in the Solomons. Three months later 
came the new.s of the North African 
invasion, which produced an exhilara- 
tion quite as marked as the grim fore- 
boding which followed Pearl Harbour. 
These were the two great landmarks in 
the war until now so far as Americans 
were concerned — Pearl Harbour and 
North Africa. There was still agitation 
for the opening of a second front in 
Europe during the closing weeks of 1942, 
but j>eople generally felt by the end of 
the year that they were at last on their 
way to Berlin and Tokyo. 

The .\merican people were reacting to 
the war .situation much better than the 
Press rep>ort.s might have indicated to 
an outsider. In Septem- 
ber President Roosevelt 
„ . , made a surprise tour of 

umming-up country'.- 

war production centres. When he 
returned he reported that everywhere 
he had found the people’s morale good, 
their war spirit aggressive, their work 
amazingly efificient. In the plants he had 
visited, production had attained about 
95 per cent of the seemingly almost 
impossible goaU he had set in January. 

The people understood the war, and if 
Congre.ss, Washington newspapermen 
and Government officials them-selve.s 
would emulate the country’s example, 
he said, we would be much better off. 

In 1942 the conversion of .America s 
huge industrial jil.int had been pushed 


President 

Roosevelt’s 


far along the road to a full war footing. 
The year’s achievements were im- 
pres.sive : the goal of 8,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping had been exceeded 
by a generous quota, although sub- 
marine sinkings exceeded new construc- 
tion by a million tons ; more warships 
had been built than in any year during 
the nation’s history ; 48,000 planes had 
rolled off the assembly lines ; tank and 
other munitions production was rising 
steeply in proportion to these achieve- 
ments. About 10,000,000 workers were 
directly engaged in war production, with 
further thousands of men and women 
flocking into the busy war centres every 
week. The Army had bought property 
for training grounds, ordnance plants 
and the like until its holdings were 
equivalent in area to half of England. 

The achievements of the shipyards 
were worthy of special note. In 1940 
only 53 cargo ships, totalling 634,000 
dead-weight tons, had been built ; 
in 1941, 95 ships were built, and in 
the first eight months of 1942, 367 ships. 
(By contra.st, in the First Great War not 
a single cargo vessel of the wartime 
programme was delivered by American 


vards until after the war was ended ') 
There was inefficiency in tin- mush- 
room shipvards, of course. But sonic 
were setting up pheiionicind records. 
Mr. Henry J. Kaiser's Hi< hnioiid shi]i- 
yard launched a ]0,.5()0-t()ii Liberty shij) 
29 days after the laving of the keel, and 
a month later his I’ortliind shiiiyard put 
together a Liberty ship from jire- 
fabricated jiarts in the record-breaking 
time of three davs, 2.‘? hours, and 3<i 
minutes. This was. of course, a stunt, 
but the same vard hud been turning 
out 11 ships per month from its 11 
slipways for some time. Throughout 
the country as a whole, three ships a day 
were being turned out tiy November. 

Aircraft production, too. had its sore 

spot. — such as Mr , 

yl Ts !• 1 1 Phenomenal 

Henry Ford s bomber _ ^ 

, / ,,, „ Progress in 

plant at \\ illow Kuii. ^ .... . 
e Ts • 1 . Shipbuilding 

near Detroit — but its " 

progre.ss wa.s remarkable, f'alifornia’s 
Lockheed .Aircraft had increased its 
production rate from .82.(H.»7.(KK) in 
1936 to over SofKt.tMiO.IKMi by the end 
of 1942. Machine tool production 
reached a value of S1,.5(>),<.kk).(X)(J in 
1942, ten times the normal pre-war rate. 



MR. ROOSEVELT TOURS U.S. WAR FACTORIES 

In the autumn of 1942 President Roosevelt made a secret tour of American defence plants, and 
eitpressed himself as satisfied with the progress being made. Here he is with Mr. A. J. Higgins, 
from whose New Orleans shipyard came many of the landing craft, tank lighters, and similar 
vessels, which made possible the Allied landings m the Pacific, and in North Africa, Sicily and 
Italy. His designs for such vessels became standard throughout the United States. 
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STRESSING THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ‘FOOD FRONT* 

IQ42 WAS A Significant year on the ’ food front ' in the United States. There was a bumper 


crop . net farm income was 45 per cent over 1041. Posters— here are two samples 
part of a nation-wide publicity drive for increased production In December 1942 Mr 
Wickird. Secretary for Agriculture, was appointed U S Food Administrator 

l'h<<Ui. ytiirch of ‘f'ltt.r 


formed 

Claude 


<1 III 


The 
th.-- 
1 . 

iliii'tiiin 

uvi'r-iii'' 
lUl'Ilt . 

•S.')..'! tlumxiind niillion por month. 

'1. Tot.U civiliHii anil niilitan- omploy- 
ini'tit : up from 17.716,0)0 (in June 
IKIO) to .')!). -if ) 0 ,(XK). 


n\i-i .ill picture w.vx expri'x 
lieiirex for Novemi'er lOI'i : 

Index (if total ludu'trial [>ro- 
|s7 per cent of the 
rroduction of military equip- 
)ip from Sl'i.T million to 


3, .Vvcriigc working week : 

ip from 

coops, ba.xt'inent.x. 


.'iA to 12 hoiirx. ri.xing .ax high as 55 hours 

tents and tourist 


in crific.Al war industric.x. 


cabins. High 


1. Factorv w.agt' payments ; 

220 per 

labour turn over 

'W’’- 

■9 

cent of pre-war level. 


and absenteeism 

% 

5. Manufacturing profits : 

15 per 

re.xiilted. 


cent below 10 10. 


M'orkers from 

f ’ 

The mechanism bv which thi 

s i Ildus- 

depre.xsed areas. 

trial tran>forniatioii wa.s brought about 

with w.agi's higher 



Social 
Effects of 
High Wages 


etleetiv(‘ of a Ions’ seriex of rcore.itiizu- 
tioiH in tfiis aei.aicy .and it.s prcdecex.xor.x. 

Tlie country wax clianning rapidlv a.x 
a re.xnit of the huge war programme. 
Small farming town.x in the centre of 
the nation wen.' being I'niptied in wliole- 
-ale manner a.x people went after war 
jobx, and in many shipyard townx 
workers slept in 
garagi's. chicken 


rlieatrex. packed the out-of-town road- 
hou'C', and kept the 25-cent slot 
machines clicking. Fourth Avenue and 
I’lkc Street, the " West End ” of Seattle, 
were packed with people nearly 24 
hours a d.iv. 

Slime .jO.(KK) meu were now eaniiug 
anything from §50 to §115 a week in the 
.'hipyarils at Portland,- Oregon. Local 

juihlic-hoHxe.s did big 
iiiixinc-,> cashing .ship- 
workers’ cheques on 
Thursdays (at 10-cent 
or 20-cent commi.ssion), then selling 
them beer and allowing them the 
privilege of using gaming macliiiies. 
The Idle Hour Billiard Parlour cashed 
so many cheques that it installed a 
bullet-proof cash-de.sk, with armed 
guardx standing bv. 

In Detroit prosperous war workers 
also made a big spla.sh, but mostly in 
noisy, snioky, gaudy places which looked 
like overgrown Bierstuben. At the big 
Bowery Club, the film star, Martha 
Have, drew over 1,200 customers nightly 
to break house records. Almost all 
Detroit night-club customers were fac- 
tory workers. The only complaint of 
t he proprietors was that latchen staff and 
waiters were hard to find, and harder 
to keep. 

But beneath this tawdry surface of 
war workers seeking pleasure, there was 
a grim determination to fight the war 
tlirough to a finish. One measure of the 
earnestness of America’.s workers wa.s 
the labour .situation. The principal 
labour groups held fast to their pledge 


evolvi'd tlirough a proce.s,x of trial and 
error. Thousands of 
millions of Government 
money were u.sed to 
ronxtruct w.ar plants, 
private operation. Yet 


Lavish 

Government 

Spending 

for 


moxtly 

in the summer of 1!)12 a dr.a.stic steel 
shortage actu.illy cut the production 
of shqis .iml tanks and it became 
apparent th.it xvnthetic rubber produc- 
tion w.ix lagging. In September Mr. 
Donald NcUoii. Ch.iirnian of the AV.ir 
J’roductiou Board, put through a drastic 
reorgamz.itiou of his agency, bringing in 
Mr. Charhxx E. Wil-oii. of the Genera! 
Klertric f’omj'.inv, ax vice-chairman in 
I barge of production and Mr. M illiam 
M. Jeffers a.x director of the rubber pro- 
gramme. This was the la.st and most 


than they h.ad 
ever earned be- 
fore, .spent tiieir 
money freely. For 
ex.ample. .''battle. 
With Its pojml.i- 

tion swollen from 
368.iXX3to.5»1'<.<X''i 
by war worker~. 
had twice a^ 
iiiativ .arrests for 
dniuketinex.x dur- 
ing SIX months of 
11)42 as it had 
diir.iig any pre- 
vious full year. 
Customers stood 
in line at 
restaurants and 



MR. PAUL V. McNutt 

Appointeii Chairman of the U.S 
War Man-Power Conimission on 
April t8, 1942, with the job of 
(ieciding on priorities in man- 
power for industry, agriculture 
and other essential services, though 
not. ot course, for the Armed 
Forces One of the Commission s 
d.fficulties was that it fiad no 
power to order a worker to do 
anything 

/■/,. I'-.x. Ma-.h 0/ Time ■ 
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MR. LEON HENDERSON 

Head of the U.S. Office of Price 
Administration from April ir, 1941* 
to December 17, 1942. He stood 
his ground wlien Mid-Western and 
Western Congressmen protested 
against the extension of petrol 
rationing to their areas, and the 
Press regarded his resignation as an 
aftermath of the Congressional 
elections, m which the Government 
suffered. 
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not to .strike in wartime. All strikes of 
ativ size were '' wild-eat ” demonstra- 
tiou.s based on local erievanees, un- 
authorized bv tlie jiarent unions, and 
(juickiv ended when labour’s n.ifional 
olhcials came on the si-,-ni- 


Throuirhout I'.tfJ there were about 
d/KK) strikes in the I'nited States ; vet 
thev involved onl V S2.'),0< t workers — a 
much better record than the corre- 
'|iondine veai of the First (!reat War. 

Idleness, due to strikes, tot.illeil 
l,'J2d,(MK) man-dav's of work in I'.lf'J 
The rmted States conniared favourably 
in this respect with (Ireat Hritain, wjiere 
a [io[)ulation litth' more than one-third 
as laree lost 1 ..■|.al),(KH) man-days of work 
in I ft 12. (Mv wav of I'onipanson, in the 
same year industrial accidents cost 
America 1 1 (),()( Ht.OOt I man-davs of work, 
or over 2b times as maiiv ns did 
strikes.) 


Kationine helped to drive the war 
home in America. f)n July 22 more 
strinjtent petrol control came into efEe< t 

, . on the FiUst Coast. 

Lenient i ■ i i 

„ , Drivers were divided 

i-'t" A. R and C 
a on ng categories. The .\ card 
allowed four gallons a week to cover 
necessarv local tnarketini; and an occti- 
sional shopping tri|i to town, while 
more s'cnerous R and C ratiotis were 
allotted to those who tieeded their cars 
to drive to work. {See illii.s., p. 2145.) 
Rut because bus and train services could 
not accommodate all tho'C who had been 


driving cars, local rationing boards 
were lenient and the great majority of 
motorists got at least enough petrol to 
drive their cars two or three days a 
week as part of an " f>ur Pool.” or co- 
operative drivers’ cluh .scheme. (Mean- 
while the railwuvs were carrying over 
twice as manv passengers as in 1929 ; 
there was even talk of ratiomiig railwav 
tickets, but tills did not maten.dize.) 

Coffee rationiiiii sv.m announced in 
October lieeause of the shortage of ships 
for traiisjiorting coffee beans from Brazil. 
However, whereas sugar and petrol had 
heeii rationed siimiltaneouslv with the 
initial announcenietit, coffee rationing 
was announced a month ahead of time. 
This resulted in a huving p.anic before 
the rationing heeame elTective on 
November 29. In December a far- 
reaebiim plan for rationing canned 
goods was announced; but, profiting 
bv the e.xperieiice with coffee, the Office 
of Price Administration this time 
“ froze ” the sales of the rationed food.s 
before the new controls began to operate. 
The rationing plan was so generous, 
however, that it caused few hardship.s 
to the average family. 

The petrol and oil .shortages made a 
great impre.s.siouou the average niotori.st 
or owner of an oil-heated home. There 
wa.« as yet no real shortage of oil but 
submarine attack' on .Xniencan tankers 
had created a sln[)))iiig shortage whieh 
could not be offset by the ime of railwav 
tank wagoas. In .\ugnst pleasure 


CONSTANT U.S. VIGILANCE IN THE CARIBBEAN 

Throughout 1042 enemy U-boat activity in the Caribbean and off the Atlantic coasts of North and 
South America demanded unremitting vigilance, symbolized by this U.S trooper, silhouetted on 
duty at the ancient fort of San Cristobel, San Juan, Puerto Rico. On November 13, 1942. a 
U-boat crew actually landed on Costa Rica ; they were engaged but the majority escaped 
to their vessel AVv Tinier " 



Price 
’ Administration 
Under Fire 


driving was banned, and police inspec- 
tions were made at race-tracks and road- 
houses to enforce the ban. In the 
autumn fuel oil ratiouing was started 
on the East Coast. Most home owner' 
with oil burners , found themselvc' 
allotted about two-thirds as much oil a' 
tile year before ; uiiu.sed rooms had to 
be shut up, and temperature.s dropped 
from the cu.stomary 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or higher, to 65 degrees. Most ol 
those who could converted their oil 
furnaces to coal stoves. 

In the last two months of the yeai 
the Office of Price Administration cut 
the value of petrol coupons in the Ea>t 
from four to three gallons, and nation- 
wide petrol rationing 
was announced for 
December I. This ex- 
tension of control was 
aimed primarily at saving fires, second- 
arily at appeasing the Jlasterners who 
felt discriminated against because they 
had been hit first and hardest by 
the oil ratiouing programme. (Conserv 
ing tires was of major importance m 
cities like Detroit, where most of the 
516,000 car owners were war workers 
who drove to and from their jobs.) 

A block of 75 Mifl-western and 
Wc'tern Congressmen protested against 
'he extension of petrol rationing, 
hut till* Price .Vdmiiiistrator, Mr. Leon 
Henderson, stood his ground. This was 
one of the ronfiicts which led to Mr 
Ffeiiderson's resigiiation and his replace- 
ment liy a former Senator, Mr. Prentiss 
Brown, lit the close of the year. 

.Is .-Vmerica's armed forces and war 

iiidu'rrv grew rapidly, local shortage' 

of man-power be,gaii to develop. By 

1 )ei l•ulbe^ 1942 there were over 52 million 

men and women in „ . , . 

■ , Problem of 

I'lMlianemplovnient, or 

, ,, ‘.,,1 Man-power 

■dmost 6 millions more . 

than ,u December 
1940. rnemployment had dropped t'> 
1.1 millions, compared to 7.1 millions 
two years earlier. Most of those who 
were .still unemploved lived in a few 
depre.sserl areas, or were in proce.ss of 
'Lifting from normal to war employment, 
111 many cities, however, industry was 
ha ving trouble 111 reeniiting enough 
workers to meet prodiietiou schedules. 
By the end of the vear ” marginal ” 
Negro workers, housewives, and (tart- 
time workers were being used more and 
more extensively. Even handicapped 
workers were m demand ; midgets were 
used for work inside aeroplane fuselages, 
and deal mutes were trained for jobs in 
Los Angeles metal shops, where deaf- 
ness was a blessing 1 

Meanwhile the man-power problem 
was becoming more and more an is-ue 

between tbeAVar Alaii-power Commission 

and the armed services. On the M est 
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Coast aircraft manufacturers com- 
plained that the conscription of able- 
bodied single men was interfering with 
production ; in August, September and 
October the Douglas Aircraft Company 
of Los Angeles lost 11,000 workers to 
the armed forces. 

Something had to be done — and it 
was. Selective Service boards started 
calling up married men without children 
in many American cities ; the Army 
lowered its physical standards, to per- 
mit men with defective teeth, or minus 
one eye, ear or thumb, to be enrolled 
for “ limited service,” freeing able- 
bodied men for active service ; the 
women’s branches of the services staged 
recruiting drives for the same purpose ; 
and in November Congress passed a 
bill to call up 18- and 19-year-old youths, 
providing a breathing-space for older 
men and fathers. 

But the civilian man-power question 
was becoming more and more worrying. 
The War Man-power Commi.ssion had 
no real power to order any worker 
to do anj^hing. It could only formu- 
late policy, setting up a system of 
priorities. Actually, war industry took 
top priority by virtue of its high 
wages ; the Army took a higher pri- 
ority through conscription ; and local 
national service boards were at the 
top of the scale, through their 
authority to reclassify or defer 


RECRUITS ARE SWORN IN BEFORE THE LIBERTY BELL 
In the Independence Hall, Philadelphia, before the venerated Liberty Bell— rung on July 4, 1776. 
to announce the declaration of American independence from Britain — men of a new generation 
of Americans are sworn into the U S. Armed Forces. Led by a senior officer, facing the Stars and 
Stripes, they recite the oath of allegiance 
Ph^to, Kty>9toyu> 


workers. But there was no all- 
embracing plan. 

lu Detroit and many another city so 
many men had gone into the Army and 
war indu.stry that there were not enough 
left to run the laundries, restaurants and 
store.s which served the war workers. In 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, a “ Situations 
Vacant ” adverti.sement in a local paper 
said : “ WANTED : Registered drug- 
gist — young or old, deaf or dumb. 
Must have license and walk without 
crutches. Apply Cloverleaf Drug 
Store.” 

In Portland Mr. Kaiser lost a 
thoasand men a week from his ship- 
yards. He sent agents all the way to 
New York, 3,000 miles distant, to 
recruit thousands of new workers. Yet 
in Portland there was talk among the 
employees about *' labour hoarding ” 
— ^the hiring of surplus workers as a 
precaution agaimst future needs. 

Meanwhile Government officials 
pointed out that 20,000,000 more 
workers still would be needed for war 
industry, and several millions more for 
the armed forces, before another year 
was up. Not until the U.S. had a com- 
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bined military, war worker and e.s.sential 
civilian labour force of 61,000,000 
would it have reached a stage of man- 
power mobilization comparable to that 
already attaincil in Great Britain. 


In these circumstance.s agitation for 
conscription of labour for war indu.stry 
began to be heard. The people were, 
willing to submit to this, according to 
the public opinion polls ; 
wanted to be convinced 
that it was necessary. 

The Government took a 
middle course, prefer- 
ring to use less drastic measures for as 
long as possible. In 1942 Mr. Paul 
McNutt, War Man-power Commissioner, 
had “frozen” on their jobs 1,500,000 air- 
craft workers, 110,000 merchant seamen 
and thousands of western miners, north- 


but first thev 

‘ Conscript 
Labour ’ 
Demand 


we.stern lumber workers, and south- 
western railway workers. Just before the 
year ended he extended the control to 
cover 600, 0(K) wage-earners in Detroit's 
war mda.stries. Actually, the order 
merely required workers to show good 
reason before changing their jobs, and was 
not rigidly enforced. But the extension 
of such measures accomplished what was 



iirnli'd without 'tiniiii' up rr^entiiifnt 
a'_Miu-.t ■■ forci'il l.ilioiir." 

.Ii'.iloits of It- pfi'ioit.itiviw, ('onara-;- 
li.Miiprlnl till' ( hiViTIltlii'lit's tiollt 
uu.illi't nil riM'i-'l jiiicr- liv loppliut off 

,1 ((ll.llt'T Ilf thi’ I'J I'J- Id Ifiullil't 

a-ki-il liv .Mr. Lriiu J frm liT-oii, till' 
I’nci- .Viliniru't r.ttor, who had ndu-t'd 
to ron--iiit the iiieiidiri- of ( 'uiiure— 
alioiit ap[)oi lit lueiit-. while Iniildiiio 
lip his -tatf Hut Coiieie-s p.vs-ed a 
.S I. '!,()( K 1,1 n H 1,1 H N » .\rniv e-tiinate without 
a di-'i-iit mu \ ote, and iniirh of this would 
I oriie hark to the .\nierieaii worker in 
w.iL'e-. Till' -iirplii- of iiiativ thoii-aiid 
niiilion- of piiti ha-mu power over the 
piodiietion of I'on-iimer-.’ eoods, iinle-.s 
diveited to -avinu--, ine.int a real ilatieer 
of inllation. Thi-- daneer wa.s eased 
-oinewhaf h\- a war liond sale, ratting 
I fhoii-and luillion, in Deceiiiher 
The tlireat of itiflation eaiiie from 
.several rpiarter- I'ressure from the 
highlv oruatnzed large farmers for higher 
])riee.s, from emplovers 
for higlier profit.s, anrl 
frotn lahotir for higher 
wage.s, ail threatened to 
raiise fiiiaticial erisis. The Government 
stood firm, m the nunn, oti it.s anti- 
iidlatioii prottramme, although in 
(ti'toher the Otliee of Price Adimnistra- 
tioii raised the eeilins; prire.s on food 
itetiis .so as to cost the puhhc au 
additional STu iiiillioii per year. 


C.onf rols 
to .\voiil 
Inflation 


The ureate>t challenge to the in- 
ti, itioii-coiitrol |)rograinme came in July, 
when the C.I 0 . [Conuress of Industrial 
( Iruaiiizat ions] steel workers' imioii 
demanded a rise of ?! a day for its 
r>7,ii«Ki worker- in the “little (i.e. 


indepentleiit) steel ” conipanie.s. The 
War Labour Board granted an increase 
of only It cents. The basis for this 
decision w.i- that from January 1941 
to Mav 1'.112 prices had risen about 
15 per cent, according to a Government 
inde.v. This was taken a- the yard- 
stiek for waue increases , henceforth 
onlv em[)lovees who had receivetl n-e- 
of less than To per cent smee January 
lOtl were to be allowed mcrea-es, and 
onlv up to this maximum level, except 
for a few workers whose wage.s ^vere 
clearlv beneath prevailing standards to 
begin with. Generous employers were 
forbidden to rai-e their employees’ 
waues without permi-sion from the War 
Lalionr Board. Thi- Little Steel 
Formula ” was to be the Government’.s 
wage poliev for at least a vear and half. 

After many lean years, the American 
farmer had a bumper crop year in 1912. 
Net farm income was up by 45 per cent 
over 1911. Gross income was a thousand 
million dollars hiuher than at the war 
peak in 1919. Yet twice in the autumn 
of 1912 the professional lobbyists who 
represented large farm interests in 
Wa.shington tried to raise farm price 
ceilings. The Government killed both 
attempts, despite the propaganda of the 
lobbyist.s to convince American farmers 
that the Roosevelt Democrats were 
favouring labour as against agriculture. 

Taxes were increased drastically bv 
Congre.ss, to finance the war and to 
combat inllation. A Federal .-ales tax 
was avoided, because it conflicted 
witli the .\tnerican principle of taxation 
based on ability to pay: but a Hat five 
per Cent “ Victory Tax ’ was placed on 


PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL MEETING IN WASHINGTON 

During Mr Churchill's visit to the United States in lune iq4J a meeting of the Pacific War Council 
was held in the White House fjune 25I, Present were left to right, below • Mr. G. S Cox. 
representing New Zealand ; Dr. T V. Soong. Chinese Foreign Minister : Viscount Halifax. 
British Ambassador to the USA.; Dr Herbert V Evatt. Australian Minister for External 
Atfairs . Mr Churchill , President Roosevelt 1 Mr W L. Mackenzie King. Prime Minister 
of Canada . Mr Leighton McCarthy, Canadian Minister to the USA ; Dr. Alex. Loudon. Nether- 
lands Ambassador to the U S.A. : and President Manuel Quezon, Philiopine Commonwealth 
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all earnings above S12 a week. Personal 
income tax exemptions were lowered 
from §7.50 to §500 for single person.-, 
and from $1,50(4 to $1,200 for married 
couples. Surta.xes were drastically 
increased to a maximum of 82 per cent 
on high income-. The American tax 
schedule was still far below the level 
reached much earlier in Great Britain, 
e-pecially at the middle and lower in- 
come levels ; but to Americans it meant 
hich taxes indeed. Few people com- 
plained at the new tax rates, however, 
though many grumbled about the com- 
plicated tax forms they had to fill in. 

In the drive against excessive war 
profits, company excess profits taxo.- 
were increased from 72.4 per cent to 
90 per cent. Post-war refunding pro- 
visions were included, but they were 
■stricter than those in effect in Great 
Britain, so that in the United States 
the over-all rate was actually higher. 

The net result of these economic 

measures wa.s to keep prices at a far 
lower level, relatively speaking, than 
in the corresponding 
period of the First 

Great War. But retail 

sales were mounting 

higher than in the previous year, 
higlier in fact than in the prosperous 
year 1929. Evidently, only the first 

skirmish against inflation had been won. 

The Congressional elections of 
November 1942 gave evidence of a 
general swing towards the Republican 
])arty in mo.st sections of the country. 
The Republicans won 44 additional seats 
in the Hou.-e of Representatives, thus 
coming within ten seats of controlling 
the lower house. They also won nine 
additional Senate seats, and displaced 
Democratic governors in the important 
St.ites of New York, Micliigan and 
California, Twenty-seven of the 48 States 
" went Republican.” The Democrats re- 
tained their nominal control of Congress, 
but it was apparent that President 
Roo-evelt -would have to work closelv 


Republican 

Election 

Successes 
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LONDON’S SEARCHLIGHTS AND SOUND LOCATORS MANNED BY A.T.S. 

By the beginning ot 1042 there were searchlight batteries m the London Detence Area manned entire'y by members ot 
the ATS : this group on a searchlight site is operating a sound locator, lorerunner o: raa.o-locat.on On February 25. 
1943. Sir James Grigg told the House ot Commons that there were then 60 employments tor women in the ATS 
(compared with five in 1939 • chief of these being in A A Command Lun-i ‘olow h>j ■ Illustrated ' 
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GENERAL SIR BERNARD LAW MONTGOMERY, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Coiiiniander ot the 8th Ariny irom Au:;ust IQ42 to December IQ43. ^^hen he was appointed C.-in-C ol the British 
Group oi Arn.ies beinc organized in the United Kingdom lor the liberation ol Europe From the portrai*’ by Capt 
Neville Lewis, ofhc.al South Arr.can war artist exh.b.ted at tlie National Portrait Gallery, London. May 1943 
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RUSSIAN COLNTER-OI-FENSIV E AT STALINGRAD. NOVE.MBER DECEMBER 1942 

Plan? r. 2 and 3 show the hrst phase ot Marshal Zr.^kov ^ onen^ivp de^i-ned tn re' eve a ■ 

S-oveir.ber 19 Plan I .nd:cate. the proeress ot ooerat.or,, -jp to N'nver^oer ^4 Plan 2. sncce^rn-^ mo^mTntrunti'l 
November 30 , Plan 3 appro.nf Ue pct.ons on Decen-.ber :b P.nk represents prev.ous Rut-sran a'nd vellow prev.ous 
German positions Plan 4. wliue coverini: the wno.e six wee»vs nehtin- cr. ePv II i<;r-jfp - d ' .i ^ . 

the second phase ot the oftens.ve, which began on December i 5 Date's are necessarily app'rotti.male'’’ Vstanlie'from 

Stalingrad to Rostov -240 miles , See Chapter 252., ' 




with conservative Democrats from 
the Old South if his party was to 
maintain effective control of Congress. 
U ar issues were not affected by party, 
liowever, so that the prosecution of the 
war was in no way endangered. 


There were two reasons commonlv 
n.'signed for the trend towards Repub- 
hcan representation ; 

(1) Thi.s was an off-year eiection'C 
'O that the results could have only a 
minimum effect on the prestige of the 
President. (Public opinion polls con- 
tinued to .sliow that a large majority of 
the American public — 75 percent at tlie 
elo.se of tlie year — approved of the wav 
.Mr. Roosevelt was " handling his job 
as President today.”) 

(2) There was undoubtedly some 
popular dis.satisfaction with specific 
aspects of the war programme, such as 
the Government’s rationing, price-con- 
trol, labour and selective service policies. 
To some extent, however, the large 
Republican vote was a protest agaimst 
Congress as well as against the Govern- 
ment itself. There was also a prevalent 
feeling that the American armed 
forces were far too slow in getting into 
action. (Had the North African invasion 
taken place three days before instead of 
three days after the election, the results 
might have been somewhat different.) 

Less attention was paid by the Press 
to a third factor which was fully a.s 
important as the other two. In 1942 
only 26,000,000 people cast their votes 
— about half as many 
as in the 1940 
presidential election. 
In general, the highest 
votes was ca.st by the 
pro.sperous and con- 
.servative elements in the population. 
Young people and workers on the lower 
economic levels had been predominantly 
pro-Democratic in previous elections 
and many of these were disfranchised in 
1942, voluntarily or otherwise. Of the 
several million men in the armed forces, 
only 28,000 voted under the cumber- 
some, last-minute, soldier-vote legis- 
lation pa.ssed by Congress. At least two 
or three million workers had migrated 
from non-industrial cities, small towns 
and farms to war centres m the pre- 
vious year, and had been unable to fulfil 
the residential requirements for voting. 
And several million workers who hail 
been unemployed in previous election 
years no longer felt any strong economic 
urge to go to the jiolls and vote for the 
Democrats who had given them a 
liberal programme of work relief and 
social 'ecuritv diiniii: the depression. 


Causes of the 
Political 
Turn-over 

percentage of 
more settled. 


• .\ii oir-5c.ir eli'i-tiiin i- 'piu. in wlin.li utiz. ri- 
D-furn their representatives to ( oiizro'^ or ta tla- 
>tate L.eci«lature. tlioujzh th* re i« no concnrr‘'nt 
t.ei'tjon, respectively, for or <.Jo\':rnor 



ASSEMBLY OF A BOEING ‘FLYING FORTRESS' 

At th« Seattle plant of the Boeing Aircraft Company, the massive inboard wing section of a 
B- 1 yE— popularly known as the ' Flying Fortress ’ — is lifted by overhead crane from one 
of the jig lines, bound for the assembly floor, where it will be attached to the fuselage. In 1942 
48,000 planes of various types rolled off American assembly lines. 

Photo, Sport (t- U^nfrul 


The period of the “ New Deal ” was 
clearly over. But the 1942 elections 
were not a sound basis for predicting 
what would happen in 1944. 

In the latter half of 1942 American 
public opinion was becoming stabilized 
on the issues of the war. The polls 
showed, first of all, a trend away from 
isolationism. Three-fourths of the 
people believed that the United States 
should try “ to take an active part in 
world affairs ” rather than “ stay out of 
world affairs as much as we can ” when 
the war was over. The tremendous 
interest in the .'•peeche- and statement'- 
of the former Republican preiiidential 
candidate. Mr. Wendell Willkie. when he 
returned from his trip rouiul the world, 
was further evidence of this tendeiicv. 

Only two-thirds of the American 
people claimed to have a clear idea of 
what they were fighting for, and many of 
these would have been embarrassed if 
they were pre.ssed for an answer. Thev 
were clearer about what thev were 
fighting against ; they could not have 
defined Fa.scism, most of them, but 
they knew that they were combating 
a set of war-making dictators. A great 
and increasing majority was opposed 
to any negotiated peace with Germanv. 

In the fir.>t part of 1942 mo.sf of the 
people had believed that Germaiiv 
rather than .Japan wa- the greater 
military menace to the United States. 
As the year wore on, however, this 
opinion was reversed. First, it became 
increasingly apparent with the battle 
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of Stalingrad that the Russians were 
going to keep Germany bii.sy in Europe 
for some time to come : second, the 
lieavy casualties suffered by the U.S. 
Marines in the Solomons gave evidence 
that the defeat of Japan would be a 
long job. 

The invasion of North Africa brought 
a sharp drop in the public’s estimate 
of how long the war would last — from 
almost three to less than ^ 

two years. Most Ameri- ^ . 

ean.s still gave Japan a * ® 

year longer to survive 
than Germany ; but once they thought 
■America wa.s on the way to Tokyo, 
even via North Africa and Berlin, the 
projwrtioii of tho.se who thought that as 
things stood the United Nations were 
losing the war dropped almost to zero. 

On the home front the people con- 
tinued to e.xpress majority approval of 
pa.st “ New Deal ” reforms still in effect. 


as well as of all major legislative aspects 
of the war programme. Thev were 
will mu to sacrifice more than thev had 
been asked to do so far ; for example, 
in jiaying taxes and submitting to more 


stringent labour controls. The serious- 
ness of the war was driven home to 
more and more American families as the 
number of men in the armed force.s 
increased. 


In the latter half of 1942 the United 
States was getting her .second wind 
after the shock of Pearl Harbour and 
the Philippines, and was settling down 
to the long pull necessary to win the war. 


ROKOSSOVSKY’S ARMY OF THE DON STRUCK NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD 

Taking the eremy by surprise. Red Army forces under Col. -Gen. K, K Rokossovsky launched an offensive against 
the strongly fortified flank positions held by Rumanians north-west of Stalingrad on November 19, 1942 (Top) 
Snow-camouflaged Russians in full pursuit. iCentre Sappers crawl m advance of the mam forces,’ detecting and 
removing mines (Bottom) Me-iops captured at Chir. Photot, V.S.S.R. Off, dal , Pictorial Press ; Planet News 
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Chapter 252 

THE TIDE TURNS AT STALINGRAD: RED ARMY’S 
DECISIVE SIX WEEKS’ OFFENSIVE 

By mid-November 1942 the capture of Stalingrad appeared to the Germans 
to he imminent {see Chapter 244) ; actually the long-prepared Russian 
counter-offensive was about to be launched. Secrecy and surprise, the factors 
on which the Red Army relied, were achieved, and the sweeping success of 
the ensuing heavy fighting between November 19 and December 31 are 
here recorded The battle-plans facing page 2495 should he consulted 


G revt as was the success ot the 
( Jermati offensive of 1942, it had 
fallen far short of its aims. It 
had inflicted heavy defeats on Timo- 
shenko’s armies in the south, but had 
not annihilated them, as was proved by 
the amazing resistance of Stalingrad and 
the stubborn fighting in the Caucasus. 

Furthermore, the campaign had not 
affected the bulk of the Russian armies 
in the centre and north which, except 
insofar as they had undertaken diver- 
sionary offensiv'es, had had 
ample opportunities for re- 
cuperation and reorganiza- 
tion. Nor, as far as was 
known, had the new armies, 

«hich towards the end 
of 1941 Voroshilov and 
lludyonny had been com- 
missioned to form and train, 
been called on for reinforce- 
ments. 

Obviously the Germans in 
the great bulge their offen- 
sive had formed were 
in a thoroughly dangerous 
strategical situation if 
Russia’s material resources 
eii.ibled her to take the 
othmsive in the coming 
winter. The changes that 
had been made in the 
German High Command 
'Uggoted that all were not 
satisfied with the situation, 
and that there was a diver- 
gence of opinion as to the 
best course to pursue. 

By mid-November there 
were practically only two 
courses open : either to with- 
draw to a shorter and le.ss 
exposed winter po.sition, or 
to continue the offensive in 
capture Stalingrad and the Terek valley 
in the Caucasus. Stalingrad would 
provide a strong hedgehog bastion and 
the Terek valley would deprive the 
Russians of an offensive base, while 
both would give shelter during the 
winter for troops in advanced positions. 
With his prestige at stake, no doubt. 
Hitler insisted on going on, though he 
may have con.sented to abandon costly 


attempts to take Stalingrad by a.s.sault 
in favour of reducing it by bombard- 
ment. It seems certain that he and 
his more sanguine ud\ isers expected no 
immediate danger, either because their 
intelligence .servii’c was at fault or 
because the Russians had made no major 
attempt to relieve Stalingrad when its 
situation was desperately critical. 

Naturally the Germans had e.stab- 
lished a defensive position to protect 
their flank along the Midille Don from 















Col.-Gcn. K. K. ROKOSSOVSKY 

Commander of the Army o» the 
Don. By order of Marshal Zhukov 
he forced a gap m the German 
Middle Don line on November 19. 
1942, part of his forces then sweep- 
ing south-eastwards to link with 
Vatutin’s troops and so effect the 
encirclement of the German 6tb 
Army besieging Stalingrad — and 
anticipating its speedy fall. 

Phnfo-i, pictorial Pre^ 


Col.-Gcn. NIKOLAI VATUTIN 

Commander of the First Ukrain- 
ian Army. Simultaneously with 
Rokossovsky’s move, his forces 
thrust northwards, taking Abgane- 
rovo and pressing on to effect the 
isolation of Von Paulus from the 
south. After the encirclement of 
the 6th Army Vatutin routed Von 
Hoth’s relief armies and compelled 
him to evacuate Kotelnikovo. 

- . OJtctal 


order to 


\'oronczh to the neighbourhood of 
Klet.-^kaya and then acros.s to the Volga. 
The latter section was elaborately forti- 
fied and strengthened by numerou-^ 
( oncrete works and dug-in tanks. Con- 
fident in the strength of this flank, and 
no doubt de.sirous of u.sing all aviiilable 
German troops for the assault on Stalin- 
grad. the Germans cntru.sted its defence 
mainly to satellite troojis — Rumanians 
in the mo-t critical .sector near Stalin- 


grad, Italians behind the .Middle Don and 
Hungarians in the Vfironezh .Ms tor. 

South of Stalingrad the Jfiissians had 
been pressed back to the banks of the 
Volga, where they apparently had no 
room to deploy large forces and their 
communications across the river wen- 
difficult. This flank of the Stalingrad 
salient and the railway line from 
Kotelnikovo, therefon-, seemed to the 
Germans to be adequately proteeterl. 

■At an early stage of the sii-ge the 
Russians hail eoneentrati'd 
a considerable force opposite 
the .sector between the Don 
and the Volga, and had re- 
tained a small bridgeheail 
over the Don in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kletskaya. 
■Attacks made by these 
troops wi’re, however, gener- 
ally of a local character to 
secure tactical features and 
their intention seemed to 
be rather to reduce pressure 
on Stalingrad than a real 
attempt to force the 
Germans to abandon the 
siege. Their effect, in fact, 
seems to have been to 
strengthen the German con- 
viction that the Russians 
lacked offeiisice j»ower, and 
that there was no serious 
danger to be expected from 
this quarter. 

Howlong-prepa red Russian 
plans for a counter-offensive 
were has been revealed bv 
Mr. Churchill, who has told 
us that on his visit to 
Moscow in August 1942 
Marshal Stalin was full of 
confidence and explained his 
intentions. Even then it was sutticientlv 
evident that if the German drive 
could be halted at Stalingrad and 
become deeply committed in the 
Caucasus an opportunity for a devas- 
tating counter-stroke would ni-eur. 
That, however, implied a long jierioi! 
of defensive fighting — in places rigid, as 
at A'oronezh and Stalingrad, in other' 
more elastic, as :n the Cauca.sus. Tlie 
successful defeiiceof Voronezh (.see p 2421) 
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ITALIANS ROUTED ON THE 
MIDDLE DON 

The Germans entrusted the holding or their 
Vorone7h-Voiga line to s«itellite troops ; 
in geographical order, Hungarians, Italians 
and Rumanians. (.sVe Plan 4 facing p 2495.) 
The Italians were routed in the second phase 
of the offensive in the Middle Don. (Above) 

A Soviet guardsman and an Italian tank he 
put out of action with one shot from his 
anti-tank rifle. (Right) Some of the 850 
Italian prisoners taken. 

li. (JJ/ictcU 

protoctod the raihvay.-^ and Volga 
waterway essential to the concentration 
of arndes for a counter-olTensivo against 
the flank of the Gertnan buli;e. 

Hitler's avowed determination to 
l apture Stalingrad provided an oppor- 
tunity to complete plans in detail, and no 
doubt the timing of the counter-strokes 
was determined by weather conditions, 
in the late autumn the enemy's troops, 
exposed to the bitter winds of the 
stepjies, would be suffering great hard- 
ships ; his supply difficulties, when mud 
and snow began to affect mechanical 
vehicles and he had to depend more and 
more on r.idway communications, would 
lie increased ; and he would be unable 
to develop crushing air superiority 
with many of his airfields imusable. 

On the other hand, before the Volga 
finally froze traffic across it would for 
some weeks become almost impossible 

c. j, owing to floating blocks 

Stalingrad s ^ i , T , 

, , ^ ot ice brought down bv 

"n*^*d* current. Cut off from 

Danger 

supplies and rcintorce- 
ments. the city would then be in greater 
danger than ever. Already cro.^.'ings 
were becoming diflicult and this may 
have added to the German sense of 
security, since similar conditions on the 
Don made it rea.sonable to suppose that 
no large Russian force could attempt 
to cro.ss the river until it froze. 

From the subsequent course of events 
preparations for the Russian offensive 


had now to put the tactical parts of 

their strategical plan into effect. 

Briefly the plan for the relief of 

.'Stalingrad provided for two operations. 

Fii'-t, simultaneous attacks on the 

German flank defences north-west and 

south of the city, aiming , 

at their penetration by n i- r f 

torces which would en- 

, , , , . . Stalingrad 

circle the besieging army 

and cut the two railways on which it 
depended for supplie.s. Second, the 
defeat of the attempts which the enemy 
would inevitably make to break the 
encircling ring from out.side. 

To achieve their aim the first set of 
operations had to be carried through 
rapidly, and for that tactical surprise 
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must have included the secret concen- 
tration of formidable armies at a 
number of points ready to exploit 
initial success ; but the first blow 
had to be delivered at the German 
6th .Army under Von Paulus in front of 
Stalingrad, both because it wa.s in the 
most vulnerable position and in order 
to relieve the city. Moreover, here 
more than anywhere else decisive results 
might be obtained by a comparatively 
short advance in which there was less 
fear of the attack lo.sing its impetus 
through supply difficulties." The patience 
di'played by the Russian High Com- 
mand and its refu.'al, in spite of the 
urgent need to relieve .Stalingrad, 
To strike prematurely and before favour- 
able conditions were fully established, 
is perhaps one of the mo.'t remarkable 
feanires in the evolution of its plans. 

Having worked for strategieal sur- 
prc'C by masking their intentions and 
by concealing the strength and dis- 
position of their armi.-s. the Russians 


was essential. With the opposing 
armies in close contact on a com- 
paratively short extent of front, to 
achieve any considerable measure of 
surprise was difficult, especially on 
the active sector between the Don 
and the Volga, where the main attack 
was bound to be delivered. Across 
the Don in the Kletskaya neighbourhood 
and to the south of the city, where 
conditions had recently been static, 
opportunity for surprise was greater, 
because the Russians appeared to have 
no room to develop a serious attack. 
It was, however, the opportunity for 
surprise that these sectors presented 
that the Russians planned to exploit. 

T p-stream from their small Kletskaya 
bridgehead they secretly established 
a new crossing near Serafimovich, and 
.'-outh of Stalingrad they greatly rtin- 
torced their forces holding the right 
bank of the Volga without the enemy s 
knowledge. In addition, armies were 
assembled east of the Don readv to 






ENORMOUS BOOTY TAKEN BY THE RED ARMY 


come into action when the river froze 
and as the situation developed. Of 
these much more will be heard later, 
l)ut it should be noted at this stage that 
they formed an essential element in the 
plan for frustrating enemy attempts 
to rescue Von Paulus's army when its 
• ncirclement had been achieved. 

An official Russian war correspondent, 
Mikhail Bragin, vividly described the 
forbidding conditions in which the Red 
Army prepared to take the offensive : 

The Red Army prepared to force the Don. 
The enemy bank commanded the Soviet side, 
and all work had therefore to be done at 
night only. The Don began to freeze. It 
was impossible to use ferries, dangerous to 
cross the thin ice, and very difficult to build 
bridges. 

The left bank is covered with low under- 
growth and abounds in lakes and swamps. 
Shifting sands lie to the north. Vehicles got 
stuck in the sand and swamps. Horses and 
men grew exhausted. It proved necessary 
to build miles and miles of bridges. Since the 
surrounding steppes were woodless, material 
had to be brought from afar. Dozens of 
crossings were built to deceive the enemy. 
Thousands of road-builders, sappers and 
engineers worked without respite in the 
'iutiimn rain and bitter wind. During the 
last weeks before the offensive, mound after 
mound, gully after gully, was captured from 
the enemy in local operations. 

The assembly of large forces, c^^pecially of 
cavalry, could not be hidden. The enemy 
hurled hundreds of planes against the Soviet 
concentrations and the roads which supplied 
the operation. Tanks and horses were hidden 
in gullies and scrub. 

On the morning of November 10, while a 


By the end of 1942, so spectacular had been the success of the first phase of their offensive, the 
Russians were able to claim the relief of Stalingrad, 95,000 enemy killed and 72,400 taken 
prisoner, and vast supplies of war material captured. (Top) Some of the 10,496 lorries and 
stacks of stores which formed part of the booty. (Bottom) Abandoned guns and miscellaneous 
equipment litter the snow-covered battlefield. Photo.^, “ Sfu'Ji ChromeU ’* 


fog hung over the Don. the break-through 
began. . , , 

Though Marshal Zhukov, who was co- 
ordinating the whole series of operations, 
launched his offensive on November 19 
(see Plans 1-3, facing p. 2495), it was 
not till November 22 that Moscow an- 
nounced that the Red Army had 
attacked successfully north-west and 
south of Stalingrad and, advancing 
40 miles, had cut both railways leading 
to the city. The capture of Kalach with 
immense quantities of supplies of all 
sorts was claimed. The speed with 
which this success was accomplished 
clearly indicated that there had been 
an armoured break-through on both 
flanks of the Germans, and that surprise 
had been achieved. 

The thrust that reached Kalach 
appears to have started from the new 
bridgehead at Serafimovich and struck 
right across the loop of the Don where 
it would not have encountered much 
opi)o>ition. The thrust from the south 
under Col. -Gen. Vatutin, which captured 
Abganerovo on the Kotelnikovo railway, 
may have owed its success to the Ger- 
man.s, unsuspicious of danger, having 
weakened their forces there. It is not 


improbable that some troops may have 
been withdrawn to reinforce the Caucasus 
front for the Nalchik offensive or in 
order to relieve congestion on the line 
of communication which ran through 
Rostov, and which had to serve both 
the Caucasus front and the southern 
wing of Von Paulus’s army. 


German 

Counter- 

Attacks 


Although the encircling thrusts which 
cut the German communications 
achieved the most sensational results, 
yet it was the main attack made 
by Col. -Gen. K. K. 

Rokossovsky's Army 
of the Don on the 
enemy’s fortified flank 
positions north of the city, held mainly 
by Rumanians, that delivered the most 
crushing blow. Artillery, under Col.- 
Gen. Voronov's command, played an im- 
mense part. As was to be expected, the 
Germans launched counter-attacks con- 
tinuously ; but with many of their 
troops engaged in the envelopment of 
.Stalingrad and with their communica- 
tions disrupted it is evident that they 
were unable to regroup their formations 
for a well co-ordinated effort. 

November 25 was a red-letter dav, 
for on that date Rokossovsky's troops 
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FLOUR FROM GERMANY FED VATUTIN’S FORCES 

Swastika and eagle brand indicates the orn^m of this sack of flour (left), part of dozens of trainloads 
of enemy food, equipment and armour captured by the First Ukrainian Army at Abganerovo, a 
welcome addition to Soviet supplies (Right) Through clouds ot smoke from exploding ammunition 
and dust from devastated property Vatutin's men charge near Verkhne Kumskaya 
f'.S.S li Off'cial . Soviet Ketcareeh 


reached the northern out-^kirts ot 
Stalingrad and joined hands with 
('huykov’s fVind Armv, which for so 
lonjT had hrilhantly held the ( ity whose 
relief thus became an accomplished fact. 

A So\iet war ( orrespoiident thus 
described the dramatic scene : 


At 1 p.m. on rsovomber 24 all the radio 
ptAtion.** operating with Ihsi Army urutp on 
t he Stalingrad front In'.ird a loini " Efiirrah! ” 
The shouting lasted fir ten minutes. TIkui 
S' veral voices on various wave.l*'ngthH 
r«'porto<l simultAneou>ly that our f"rci> 
advancing from the north along the Volga 
had joined up with tlie northern group of 
tlie defendera of Stalingrad [under Colonel 
(rorokhov] in the village of Ix^tosh.inka. , . . 

Wlien the first Red .\rmy men with their 
banners appeared in the distance, the men 
on the northern outskirts of Stalingrad could 
not contain thenwelvos any longer. Thev 
rusheti at the retreating enemy, fotiglit their 
way forwartl with bayonets, rith* butts an«i 
grenades, c.aught up with t!>c scouts, and in 
romp.iny with them greeted their c<Muraile- 
advancing from the north, ^ ho had already 
occupied Ixitoshank.a. . . . 

Then a radio call sumin<>iu*d tie' men t'* 
the otbuv^ivo. The Red Army groups from 
north and south wrnt into action. At 2 p.m.. 
fighting in company, they occupied height-^ 
west of I>>t«»shanka few dax" I.it«’r they 
took part in the heated battles m th»' northern 
s*'Ctor of .st.ilingrad .»n<l helped to recapture 
several '•trect" in the workers' •'^ettloment 
near the big tr.u tnr works. 


Heavy lighting, however, eontmued. 
and it was not till the heginniiiir ot 
Dccemher that the eneirelintr rinit was 

„ eoinplete<l and consoh- 

Gcrman i . j r- .1 .1 

„ ... dated, hven then ttia 

Supply Lines , , . . , 

„ , ri.attle ot eni’irelfnionr 

Severed . e .1 

\va' not over, tor th*' 

Russians conrmin'd to pre^s the enemv 
into an ever-diminu'tiin!: space, de- 
pri^ng him of laiuiini; urnunds 

and wearinr; down his still forniidahle 
.strength. Deeply dug in and holding an 
area as l.irge as an average English 
countv. the Germans were capaide of 
offering stiihhorn resistance, and to the 


outside world it .seemed probable that 
they had a good chance of holding out 
till rescued, provided that their .supplies 
of food and munitions did not run short. 
With their supply lines cut, it was, how- 
ever, evident that they would have to 
depend on their advanced depots and 
what could reach them by air. It was 
soon apparent that their situation was 
in this respect critical, for at an early 
stage the Germans began to use ma.sses 
of transport planes to bring in supplies, 
in spite of the heavy toll the Red 
■Vir Force took of them. Until the 
Rus.sians, closing in, were able to bring 
landing grounds under artillery fire, 
considerable quantities of supplies, no 
doubt, were brought in by this means, 
while wounded men, and officers and 
staffs of shattered formations which had 
become surplus, were removed in the 
return flights, thus reducing the number 
of useless mouths. 

In this opening phase of the offensive 
the Germans had .already suffered a 
disa.strous defeat. Not onlv was the 
besieging armv now besieged — it had 
suffered terrihh- losses. By the end of 
the year the Russians were able to claim 
that in this plui'-e alone ei^ht infantry, 
one cavalry and one tank divisions of 
the Rumanian contingent had been 
routed, a.s well as three German infantry 
and one tank divisions, while in addition 
three other German divisions had 
suffered heavily. Enemy killed were 
estimated at 9-3,CKJ<i. while 72.4rK) 
pnsoners had been taken. Material 
captured or destroyed was enormous ; 
OhO planes. 2.340 tanks. 3.166 guns, 
lO.lOi; lorries, together with huge 
numbers of .smaller weapons and im- 
mense quantities of stores. The number 
of weapons and vehicle.s captured 
greatly exceeded those destroyed — no 
doubt this was in part due to the rapul 
capture of railhead depots and repair 
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Brilliant 
Red Army 
Reconnaissance 


shops where personnel would mainly In- 
administrative. 

Mention should be made here of the 
brilliant part played by the Red Army 
reconnaissance units. 

When General Dimitriu, commander 
of the 20th Rumanian Infantry Division, 
was being interrogated as a pri.soner ot 
war, he was shown a 
map prepared by the 
Red Army before the 
offensive and asked to 
correct any errors in the charting ot 
the disposition of his own division ar 
that time. He answered, astounded, 
that the Soviet map was more exact 
than even the operational maji prepared 
by his own headquarters 1 

Although Von Paulus’s army in 
Stalingrad was .securely trapped and 
had little offensive power, the Russian- 
were bound to take precautions again-t 
counter-attacks from outside the ring 
Such attacks were almost certain to 
develop along the two railway line-, 
one on each side of the lower Don 
leading to Stalingrad, and measure- 
were taken at once to gain ground along 
them. The heaviest attack might he 
expected along the railway north of tic 
Don. since reserves from the compara 
tively quiet front in the north could 
concentrate on it, and there were good 
lateral communications. On the other 
hand, a counter-attack delivered along 


the southern railway from Kotelnikov" 
would not have the Don to cro.ss and 
could strike at the ring round Stalin- 
grad where it was weakest. When, 
therefore, encirclement was complete 
\ atutin's army appears to have been 
mainly employed in gaining ground by 
pressing south in the direction of Kotel- 
nikovo, which seemed likely to become 
a concentration centre for a relieving 
force. Vatutin's advance was, how- 
ever. held up and counter-attacked 

before it reached Kotclnikovo. 


Such was the general situation when, 
on December 16, Zhukov opened the 
second phase of the offensive by forcing 
the cros.sing of the Middle Don on a 
front of some 60 miles, on each side of 


Boguchar (see Plan 4, facing p. 2495). 
The Italian troops holding the line of 


the river were overrun and the attack 
swept forward rapidly, reaching the 
line of the Voronezh-Rostov railway in 
less than a week. German divisions 
rushed up from reserve to stop the 
Italian rout also became involved in 
the disaster. Spreading to its left, this 
new offensive joined hands with Rokos- 
sov.sky’s troops who had been operating 
westwards from the Kletskaya-Kalach 
front again.st the Germans within the 
loo]) of the Don. A major effect of this 
well-timed and amazingly succes.sful 
operation was to frustrate any intention 
the Gennan.s may have had of relieving 
Von Paulus by a counter-stroke along 
the railway north of the Don. The 
Germans had again been surprised, 
partly owing to the skilful concealment 
of Russian preparations, and partly 
because thev believed that the Don was 
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Part of the long and detailed planning of 
the Russian campaign was the provision 
of tanks and vehicles specially designed for 
snow conditions. The enemy were not so 
well equipped : they employed even primi- 
tive horse-drawn sledges (above) in their 
demoralized retreat. Symbolic of their 
desperation is this study (left) of the 
occupant of an advanced enemy observation 
post anxiously awaiting hrst signs of the 
advancing Red forces. Photo-'^, K^y'<toiie 

.stiU not sufficiently frozen to admit a 
crossing. The rapidity of the Rus,sian 
advance, astonishing under winter con- 
ditions, was due to the adoption of a new 
tactical technique. Centres of resistance 
were by-passed by armoured thrusts 
and left to be dealt with by mopping-uj) 
troops. This m.inoeuvre was facilitated 
by the fact that Rus.sian tanks and 
other mechanized vehicles had f)een 
specially designed for snow conditions, 
and were not dependent on roads. 

By the end of the year as a result of 
this .second offen.sive the (Jermans had 
lost their hold on almost the whole of the 
area within the bend of the Don, and 
were chiefly concerned in holding the 
line of the Donetz and its railwav 
crossings at Voroshilovgrad, Kamensk 
and elsewhere. They probably still hoped 
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STALINGRAD’S DEFENDERS JOIN HANDS WITH 
THE LIBERATORS OF THE CITY 

On November 25, 1942. part of Col -Gen. Rokossovsky 's forces, advanc- 
ing down the west bank of the Volga, made contact with outposts 
of Lieut. -Gen. V. I. Chuykov's 62nd Army which had supported the 
siege of Stalingrad alone : above, the defenders and liberators of the 


city meet 

event imlly to staj;*.' a countcr-.'troke to 
relieve Von I’aulus from this front, lint 
for the time lieinj; tliey had no reserve 
power after the maulins' they had 
received. Five German infantry and 
one tank divisions had been routed in 
addition to si.K Italian and two Ru- 
manian divisions. They had lost some 
60,000 men killed and a similar number 
of prisoners. War material captured or 
destroyed included some 500 planes, 350 
tanks, over 'i.fXX) jtuns and 8,000 lorries. 
Supply depots stocked for the winter 
were perhaps an even more important 
part of the booty captured, for they 
must have greatly eased Russian supply 
problems. 

To turn now to the development of 
the situation south of Stalingrad where, 
as recorded above, part ot Vatutin's 
army had been operat- 
ing southwards towards 
^ . Kotelnikovo. It was 

3 region that a 

(ierman counter-otTen.‘uve to reofien 
commuiiuation with Von Paulus's be- 
leaguered army could most rapidly be 
mounted on account of its proximity to 
the ofl'cii'ive front in the Caucasus, where 
formations were certain to be in reserve, 
and It was in that dirci-tion that Von 
P, mills would prob.iblv rctrc.it if he 
dci hied to attempt to cut his w.iy out 
P.v Jti’ccmber 12 Von -M.ui'tein had 
assembled .iboiit Kotelnikovo a powerful 
striking fori'c under Von Hitth, con- 
.sisting of at least three annoured ami 
three rnotonzeil infantrv ilivisions. and 
an attempt to break through to Stalin- 
grad was launched. .Vt first it met with 
considerable succe.ss and the Riis,sian.s 


were driven hack 
for some 30 miles. 
Hut though the 
German annoured 
torce had great 
{lenetrative jower, 
the mfantrv sup- 
port to it was 
insufficient to hold 
the sides of the 
corridor created. 
The Russians, 
dr.iw mg liack to a 
llank, were there- 
fore able to bring 
the drive to a 
.standstill by 
threatening its 
commiinicatiun.s 
and to coiinter- 
atf.iek ill turn. 

Thi.s manoeuvre 
was comjiletelv 
successful and 
after some bitter 
fighting it soon 
became evident 
that the relief attempt had proved a 
disastrous failure. 

By the end of the year Von Hoth was 
in full retreat, having lost some 2,000 
men killed and over 5,000 prisoners 
together with much material, wliich 
included over 300 planes, 550 tanks and 
5.50 guns. He was not even able to bold 
Kotelnikovo, but retreated we.stward, 
fighting dogged rearguard actions with 
the pursuing Ru.ssians. (See Plan 4, 
facing p. 2495.) 

Von Paulus's army of 22 divisions was 
thus left without any hope of immediate 
relief. It, how- 
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Situation 
South of 


ever, constituted 
a formidable force 
strongly entrench- 
ed, a n d could 
not be e a s i 1 V 
annihilated. Cut 
off from supplies 
and having lost 
many of its ad- 
vanced depots, 
the only question 
was whether it 
could hold out 
under heavy pres- 
s u re until the 
(Jerin.ins could 
assemble a new 
and stronger re- 
lieving armv. Thi' 
.seemed improb- 
able beeau.se the 
disaster they had 
suffered at Kotel- 
nikovo had expos- 
ed the flank and 
communications 
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Russian 
Skill and 
Foresight 


of their Caucasus army, and that danger 
had to be met before another reLiet 
attempt could be staged. 

By holding out, however. Von Paulus's 
nrmv would serve the double purpose of 
containing the Russian armies investing 
it and, equally important, it would 
continue to block the 
railways which fan 
through Stalingrad and 
wliieh were of vital 
iinportanee to the further development 
of the Russian offensive. Nevertheless 
the encirclement of Von Paulus and 
the defeat of the relief attempt 
gave convincing proof of the skill 
and foresight with which the Russian 
operations had been planned. In 
contrast the Germans had made one 
blunder after another. Taken by itself. 
Von Hoth’s Kotelnikovo thrust was 
undoubtedly formidable and well exe- 
cuted, but it was open to criticism that 
it should not have been launched until 
sufficient force had been assembled to 
make success almost a certainty. Ob- 
viously failure would worsen the situa- 
tion, for it would inevitably set back 
to a dangerous extent the date by which 
any further relief attempt could be made. 
Von Manstein may have relied on the 
co-operation of the German troops on 
the other side of the Don, but if he did 
the Russian Middle Don offensive made 
such co-operation impracticable. 

The Russians having with such 
astoni,shing success gained their first 
objective, the stage was set for the full 
development of the winter campaign of 
1942-43, the course of which will be 
followed in later Chapter.’. 





GL.NS ON THE OUTSKIRTS POUNDED ENEMY 
STRONGPOINTS 

The junction of forces effected, a combined assault on remaining enemy 
positions began, and after several days' fierce fighting the Red Army 
recaptured several streets m the workers’ settlement in the north ot 
t e city Above, a Red Army gun pounds enemy blockhouses. 
Photo. V.S.S.R. Official 
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Chapter 253 

THE RUSSIAN HOME FRONT IN 1942 

Russia's vital military successes lu 1942 would have been impossible if the 
Red Army had not had the hacking of the tremendous achievements in 
organization and re-organization ejected hv Soviet industry, and made possible 
only by the courage and tenacity of the whole Russian people. Mr. . tndrew 
Rothstein. who contributes this review of internal events in the U.S.S.R., 
is the London correspondent of the official Soviet news agency 


I s the politiral fiehl the ye.ir liciiait 
with a (lociiineiit clj.araetenziiij' the 
implacable determinatum of tlie 
Soviet people to keep a strict iiccmiiit 
of the atrocities committed by tlie Nazis 
on Soviet soil, and to e.xact full retii- 
bution from the perpetrators on the 
principle of blood for blood and deatli 
for death.” TJii.s was tlie Note of i\I. 
Molotov to all Government.s (Ic.-cribini; 
.such atrocitie.s in detail (Jamiary (i). 
It was the subject immediately of cotiut- 
Icss meetings all over the U.S.S.Il. On 
April 27 it was followed up by a further 
Note e.xpauding the terrible account, 
while on October 14 M, Molotov replied 
to a collective protest against similar 
atrocities from a number of the smaller 
Allies, reiterating the Soviet deter- 
mination to help them to exact justice, 
and suggesting the immediate trial of 
leading Nazi war criminals in Allioil 
hands, A statement from the Soviet 
Information Bureau, on December 10. 
recorded Nazi atrocities again.st Soviet 
Jews, On November 3, the Soviet 
Government had established an Extra- 
ordinary State C'omnii.s.<^ion to reconl and 
verify Nazi atrocities. Its Chairman 
was 5l, Shvernik, Secretary of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, a leadinir 
member was Metropolitan Nikolai of 
Kiev and Galicia, and among other well- 
known people included on it were the 
Chief Surgeon of the Red Army, 
M, Burdenko, and the writer Alexei 
Tolstov, 


Stalin made a number of important 
pronouncements during the year. In 
his Order of the Day on the 21th 
Anniversary of the 
Red Army (February 
23) he dealt with the 
loss of initiative bv the 


Stalin 
on the 
Red Army 


German Army after eight months of 
war, set forth the sources of ."-trensth 
of the Red Army, and exposed the 
lying enemy propaganda about the 
alleged purpo'-o of the Red Army to 
exterminate the German people or 
destroy the German State, underlining 
that it was “ trained in the spirit of 
racial equality and respect for the rights 
of other peoples,” In his Order of the 
Day for May 1 the Premier exposed 
the German claims to be nationalists 
fighting for the independence of their 


count ly, to he 'ocndists liLditiue a;.'aiu.-t 
plutoci.it';, and to be defender'' of 
Eiuopeau enltiire. Eavine >tre'is oil 
the internal iinilv and vtioiieer inter- 
nation, il coiinevioiw of the Soviet 
people. ,''talin pointed out the consider- 
able battle experience of the Red .\rmv 
and the disappearance of “ I'oinphieencv 


Ot BPMTAHCKOrO 
HAPOflA 
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GREAT BRITAIN TO RUSSIA 

This poster, simple and direct in the message 
it carries, was one of many that went to the 
Soviet Union with the aeroplanes, munitions, 
and other war supplies Russia received under 
Lease-Lend. ‘ On to Victory ! We are with 
you ! ’ IS the meaning of the wording 


and heedlessnc's ” towanls the enemy. 
On October 3, replying to que.stions 
put bv a press correspondent. Stalin 
declared that the que.stionof the Secoiul 
Front was of “ first-r.ate importance, " 
Compared with the aid which the Soviet 
Union wa.s triving the Allies by drawing 
upon itself the main forces of the 
enemy. Allied aid to the Soviet Union 
had been " little effective ” so far. To 
amplify and improve it only one thiim 
was needed — that the .Allies fulfil 
their obligations comjiletely and on 
time.” 


Anglo-.Soviet- 

.\nierican 

('.oalition 


.'speaking .It a meet iiei. on No\ ember 
Ct. to eelelir.ite the 2.'it h \iiiii\ i'rs.irv 
of the Sox let Hex olnt loll of I'.tIT, 
Stalin tt.lX'e .in extensive lexiew (if the 
X'eai’s developments 111 
the rear and at the 

front. 1 fe drew .i -t nk- 
ing eolltr.l.st between 

the nimibers of di\is|oiis which the 

Ktissian armv had to face in lUI 1-lS 
and those the Red \rniv w.is liehtim; 
m the jiresent war 127 (leiiiiaii and 
satellite dix'i.sions m the war of lid I-IS, 
210 divisions 111 this war In this 

s])ccch Stalin formulated his view of 
the jirogrammi! of the .\ut:lo Soviet- 
-■Vmerican coalition : 


“The alii lilt ion of metal excIn'-iM ness ; 
t Ijo • qiiDht \ of nut mris .md l li** ifi \ lol.ilulit y 
of lliujr («TntnrH*>» ; the M*n <>1 IIh* 

cri'sl/ivud luifitHis ;n»il 1 )d> idoHtnrat mhi <*f tliuir 
«iOvt‘ruijrn nulits- : ihu ri>:ht f>f umtv nnttoii 
to nrraiigf it** affair" H'- it «'<f»nnmic 

nitl to IIh' naticri" tlial )ia\u "Ufltri-d. aixl 
a","istaMro to tln'in in ai huA iiij: tlit ir niatunnl 
Mcllarfi ihu r'*"toratH»M nt dtnmrratic 
hltuitiuH ; t)iu d''"tru< turn of tlf 

Sttdin ex]>anih'd the last point as metin- 
int! the destruction of tlie Ifitleriti* statu 
and Its iiispirer--, of Ifitlei's artuv and 
its leaders, and of the hated " New ( )rder 
Ml Europe. ' In an Unler of the ])av 
on Novendier 7 he aunonnred that the 
Red .Vrmv had putt nut of act ion o\-er 
eiolit million encnix' men anil olhi ers. 

Uu Novemher 13 Stalin replied to 
furtlier fjitestion' from .i jirc" eorre- 
'poudenr.welcotniinr the ,\l|ied < ampaign 
in Africa tis a ileinoii'trariiin that the 
Anelo-Ainerican leaders wete " first- 
rate oruaiiizers.” and th.tt iinriatix'e had 
passed into the hands of the Allie-. .md 
as cre,itm“ the pre-rer|uisites for the 

oroanization of a Second Front in 
Europe, nearer to Germanv. 

Two other political events of oreat 
importauee mav he noted. Gne w.ts a 
declaration by .37 Germ.in anti-Fascist 
pre-ltl3b refugees — -writers, former mem- 
bers of the Reichst.ig. and trade union 
leaders — calling on the ( b-rmaii jieople to 
fight the Hitler rf'ginie (Fehruary 1) ; 
which was followed by the first con- 
ference of German N.C.O. prisoners of 
war. The other (Getoher !») w.is an 
lidicT of the Pre.sidiuin of the .Supreme 
Soviet, abolishing military commissars 
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atu] political iii--tructor.' a- .--cp.arati' 
rank< in the Red Army, on the strounfl 
that the Soviet forces had attained 
political maturity, and the co-ordination 
of political work henceforth under single 
command. The former comnu.s.sars, most 
of them experienced in battle, were 
given .suitable military rank 

Di[)lomatic activity during litf2 in- 
cluded the announcement on J.imiary 2 
that, following ii[) the ,Stalin-Sikorski 
conversations in December lOtl, the 
Sov'iet Government had 
Diplomatic granted a loan of 100 
Activity million rouble.s to 
Poland to a,ssisf Polish 
citizens living in the l^S.S.R. Eighteen 
days later, the Treaty between Britain, 
the U.S.S.R., and Iran (Persia) wa.s 
signed in Teheran, granting the Allie.s 
nnre,stricted cominunicat ion rights 
through Iran, and guaranteeing the 
latter's integrity, independence and 
eovereigntv. It wa,s the occasion for 
widespread denionstration.s throughout 
the U.S.S.R. of friendship with Iran. 
On March 20 a protocol w.a.s signed 


with Japan extending for one year the 
e.xisting Fisheries Convention between 
the two countries, but reducing the 
number of fishing areas lea.sed to the 
Japanese from 19 to 14, and increasing 
the rental by 20 per cent. On April 13. 
the newspajier Pravda had occasion 
to warn Japanese militarists against 
talk of exfiaiision at Soviet exjiense. 

But the principal diplomatic events 
of the vear, which gave immense 
encouragement and increa.sed confidence 
to the Soviet people in their heavy 
trials, were the .senes of agreements 
with the Allie.s — the .Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
of London, concluded on May 26 and 
published on .June 12 (ratifiisl by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on 
Jime IS), the subsequent agreement 
with the U.S.A. on mutual aid (pub- 
lished on June 13), the Anglo-Soviet 
financial agreement of June 27 e.xtend- 
ing war credits to the U.S.S.R. by 
£2.') millions on a basis of reciprocity 
(published June 30), and the com- 
munique of August IT, announcing 
th.at Mr. Churchill h.ad visaed Moscow 
and had had 



LEADERS OF BRITAIN AND SO’VIET RUSSIA MEET 
Mr. Churchill is here seen with Premier Stalin at the Kremlin dunng the 
British Prime Minister's visit to Moscow. August 1942 (Belowi 

The Red Guard ot Moscow, who in the autumn of 1941 vowed to ' Stop 
Hitler or Die ! march past Mr. Churchill and Mr Averell Harriman, 
President Roosevelt's representative at the Conference, during which 
' decisions were taken covering the field of the war against Hitlerite 
Germany ' On Mr Churchill's right is M Molotov. Foreign Commissar 
rhnln<, US.S.H 


cordial and far- 
roaching conver- 
-ationi! with M. 
Stalin between 
the 12th and the 
15th. 

On September 
2S a joint com- 
munique of the 
Soviet Govern- 
ment and the 
French National 
• 'ommittee was 
i-i.<ued, Rus.sia re- 
1 ognizing Fight- 
ing France as 
■‘the whole of the 
citizens and terri- 
tories of France 
who do not accept 
the capitulation 
and who by all 
means at their 
dispo-al contri- 
bute, wherever 
thev mav be, to 


the liberation of France through the 
common victory of the Allies.” It 
recognized the National Committee as 
the directing in.strument of Fighting 
France, the only one qualified to organize 
the participation in the war of French 
citizens and territories, and to represent 
in re.spect of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. French interests, especially as 
they arc affected by the pursuit of the 
war."' 

In the economic field the year saw a 
number of important measures adopted 
further to mobilize the immense re- 
sources of tlic U.S.S.R. for the crushing 
of the invader. During the second half 
of January 2(X),000 boys of 16 and 17 
and girls from 15 to 18 entered factory 
training .schools for a six months’ course 
of preparation for industry. But this 
could not fill the requirements of the 
thousands of Soviet factories saved by 
evacuation from the invader, already 
existing in the rear or being built to 
answer the voracious demands of the war. 

-Vccordingly, an Edict of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet was made 
on February 13, mobilizing the able- 
bodied urban population (men bet'weeii 
16 and 55, and women 
between 16 and 45. Adult 
not already employed 
m State organizations 
or factories, or nursing mothers, or 
mothers with children under 8, or 
students). By this means large force.s 
were released for building or actual work 
in the aircraft, tank, armaments, en- 
gineering, chemical, fuel and other war 
industries. Great numbers of women 
were already busy in war industry, 
having voluntarily gone to take the 
pl.'vces of their menfolk. 

On April 14 a AVar Loan subscription 
of ten milliard roubles was opened. The 
Central Council of Trade Unions ap- 
pealed to its members to subscribe three 
or four weeks’ earnings, and collective 
farms and other organizations vied with 
each other in similar drives. By April 23 
the Loan had been over-.subscribed. 

The minimum number of working days 
to be .‘^pent by collective farmers on the 
coVeclive land of their undertaking wa- 




MURMANSK WAS A VITAL DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
Lease-Lcnd arms and ammunition b«ing loaded on to trains at Murmansk ready for transport 
to the Russian front. These are some of the 88 per cent of British and American supplies 
which Mr. A V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, stated on March 7, 1944, were 
delivered to Russia in spite of all the enemy's attempts to destroy the convoys. 

Photo, Pictorial 


worki r. iii licjivy inid Miilii'try. 

clerical worker,-, (leiieiidant.-, etc.). This 
system stimulated effort hv the authori- 
ties to ilevelo)) local fooil industries ; on 
August G the ])e|)Uty T’eojile’s Coin- 
nii.ssar for Home Trade stated that the 


increased hy an Edict of April 17, as this 
previous minimum laid down in 1939 
was already being e-xceeded by the 
large majority. The number of days 
stipulated varieil from ItX) in European 
Russia to 150 in the cotton growing 
districts. Local authorities were en- 
joined to mobilize the able-bodied 
population of the town- not engaged in 
industry, such as clerical workers, 
students and housewives, to help in the 
spring sowing. Hundreds of thousands 
re.sponded. as they did later for harve-t- 
ing : figures published on Augu.-t 15 
showed 75,000 in the Tula region. 
100,000 in the Gorki recioii, 225.0(J0 in 
the Asiatic Republic of Kazakh'tan, etc. 

Big irrigation works were undertaken 
with the co-operatioii of the population 
in A-ia, rendering po-'dile e.xten.-ive 
, . . increases in agricultural 

Irrigation Thu^, between 

c erries February 19 and April 

in - sia thousands 

of Tashkent citizeus and collective 
farmers from adjacent regions took 
part in digging a 30-mile canal of 
great economic importance, with a 
dam 12 mile.s from Tashkent. On 
September 12 a canal of similar length 
was opened at Stalinabad, the capital of 
Tadjifcstan, which increased arable 
land in the region by 10O,U0<3 acres. 
Fifty thousand collective farmers of 
Tadjikistan and tTzbeki.stan took part 
in this construction work. 


By a .special Decree issued on May G 
Workers’ Supply Departments were 
established in all factories, to make 
possible better food production and 
more planned distribution of rations 
(w'hich ill the Soviet Union were 
differential, distingui.shing between 


proportion of locally jirodiiced food in 
the national turnover vas over .31 )ier 
cent ill the first Jialf of l!i)2. against 
under 25 )>er cent a year before. It 
also stimulated the camjiaigii for allot- 
ments which the Central Council of 
Trade Unions had nnade its special 



‘PEOPLE’S ACTRESS’ ENTERTAINS THE SOVIET NAVY 
Men of the Red Fleet ashore after a spell of active duty can count on being provided with cultural 
entertainment Here is a group of Russian sailors listening to a performance by Korchagina 
Alexandrovslcaya, who enjoys the Soviet title of honour ‘People’s Actress,’ during a period 
in port after being in action in the Balhc. 
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PEOPLE OF LENINGRAD 
DEFY THE BESIEGERS 
I. Young orphans of the siege of 
Leningrad, wards of the city, take 
a walk in the sun during a lull m the 
bombing and shelling. The tower 
in the background is that of the 
old Admiralty building. 2. In the 
Winter of ig^i-^ 2 , when all ap- 
proach to Leningrad by land was cut 
off by the enemy, contact with the 
city was maintained across the ice 
over Lake Ladoga ; a night convoy 
of lorries is here seen on the ice 
highway which was organized, 
with traffic lights, service stations, 
and bomb shelters. 3. German 
prisoners — the only Germans to 
enter Leningrad — parade along 25th 
October Prospekt, the main street of 
the city. 4. Before the cathedral of 
St. Isaac, A.A. guns go into action. 

Photos, Pictorial Press 







activity returns to 
liberated RUSSIA 

1. A joyous scene as the inhabitants 
of Aragashi come out to welcome 
the soldiers of the Red Army who 
liberated them in the spnng of 1942. 

2. Coal comes up from the Donetz 
mines again : as control of the 
Donetz Basin was regained, the coal 
workings were reopened, and truck 
loads of coal began coming to the 
surface for use m Soviet industry. 
3 - Soldiers of the Red Army restore 
to working condition a school m the 
Smolensk region damaged by the 
enemy during the German occupa- 
tion 4. Xhe kind of imprcvized hut 
which served as home for collective 
iarmers returning to their liberated 
''^illages until the new log houses 
(5, provided for them by the Soviet 

Government could be built. 







SOVIET RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONT 

A Stakhanovite brigade in an aircraft factory is here seen assembling fighters. By making 
foremen responsible for the supply of necessary small tools to the other workers, and organizing 
work co-operatively, these bngades have been able m some cases to increase output fivefold. 
The onginator of the method was Stakhanov, a worker tn the Donetz coal basin, where output 
had been low before his innovations were introduced. (Below) Might work in a Moscow shell 
factory, where every trolley load adds another 36 to the stack of cases waiting to be filled. 
T^hn* >•» f’ S' S f{ Ofprt/tl fjn/i 
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concern : at the begninniii of September 
it wa< cali’ulated that five nnllion people 
were cultivating allotments covering 
one ancl a quarter million acres. 

In response to a national campaign 
hv collective farmers, who were sowing 
extra areas over and above their 
plaimed arable in aid of the Red Armv, 
the Soviet Government on July 17 
established a special Defence Gram 
Fund of two and a quarter million tons. 


The sum total of the,^e efforts was seen 
on the occasion of the revolutionarv 
anniversary (November .5), when it 
was announced that the iiicrea,se m thf 
sown area in 1942, notwithstanding all 
the wartime shortages of labour and 
material, and the loss of the be^t 
agricultural districts, wa.s greater bv 
five and a quarter million acres than in 
any of the previous ten years. 

Symbolic of the rapid expansion of 
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war industry during the year was the 
lighting on (Constitution Day (December 
.j) of a new huge blast furnace at Mag- 
nitogorsk, one of the largest in the 
U.S.S.R., and constructed entirely of 
Soviet materials. 

These results, which were the essential 
condition for the Red Army victories 
in the first and last quarters of the year, 
were made possible only by a wave of 
mass voluntary effort sucli as even tire 
•■Soviet Union had never before seen. It 
IS no exaggeration to say that, next to 
the great achievements of the Red Army, 
It was these spontaneoiis campaigns 
which w'ere the main content of Soviet 
life during the year. Every political 
• vent, every victory or reverse of the Red 
Army, the feeling of responsibility of the 
individual Soviet citizen for the obvious 
shortcomings and equally obvious po- 
tentialities of the country’s economic 
resources, were called upon to encourage 
and extend these campaigns. 

On .January 1 a million workers, 
collective farmers and technicians of the 
Urals .signed New Year Greetings to 
•Stalin pledging various increases in their 
output. On July 25, 
in a further letter, 

1,275,0(X) Urals people 
reported the fulfilment 
of their pledge, the doubling and 
trebling of their output of arms and 
munitions, and promi.sed to increase 
output by a further 150 per cent in 
the second half of 1942. 

Very early in the year (January 5) 
Pravda published one of a series of 
'•ditorials calling on the people to fight 
•igainst wartime bureaucracy which 
' cndered possible dirty restaurants and 
canteens, neglected fuel deliveries, de- 
terioration of trams and other public 
-ervice.'!, etc., on the plea that “ there’s 
a war on.” This series brought very 
noticeable results during the year. 


Arms 

Output 

Trebled 


The youth of the Stalin Auto Works 
at Moscow' appealed on January 15 to 
young workers all over the Union to 
celebrate Red Army Davon February 23 
with new production records ; and 
themselves undertook to surpas.s their 
own plan, to produce by extra work 
'pecial arms sufficient to equip four 
divi.sions, and other equipment sufficient 
for three divisions, to double the number 
of '■ 200 per centers,” etc. 


On March 10 the workers of a Saratov 
factory proposed that every works 
should create its own '■ food base,” pro 
viding vegetables for the factory can- 
teen, for the kindergarten and crfeche, 
and for the families of men called to the 
forces. March 26 saw the first group 
"f ■■ 1,000 per ceiiter>'’ appear in the 
L rals, and the publicity given to their 
achievements evoked emulation all over 
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MOSCOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR OF WAR 

Nazi warplanes^ some very much damaged, and other trophies of war 
captured by the Russians, are here seen on show at the Gorky 
Central Park of Culture and Rest, Moscow. A Moscow Mounted 
Militia patrol (left) passes the Kremlin on its return from duty. 
Education, including higher education, goes on in Russia m spite of 
all wartime difficulties : students of Lomonossov State University, 
Moscow (below) begin the new session, 1942. 

Photon, t .S S.R. Offirinl ; Plamt AVu « ; Pictorial Preo^ 











th>' I’S.S.R I’lavil.i ri'porti-d (Apiil 
J'>) that till- K t iip^kava ( '()lh‘<'t ivi- F.inii, 
111 the Kr.i'iKiilai' tcrntorv, after eotn- 
jiletiiii; tile 'owiiia of earlv hail 

'DUii ;in aeic-' Ilf wlieat ill aihlitiiiii fur 
the Defeiiie Filial allil liir the fariliel' 
III the iiivaileil (I’stnet' , and Weie 
a jipealliiL' tii eiilleetive faillieiN m iither 
li'L'Hili-. Ill fiilhiu their example 

BeeililiillL; with the re^pDllse of the 
Kiiii'. \Viiil<> (evaeiiated frniii ra'iiiiii'i'ild 
to the I’raU) til Stalin'-' Alav Dav 
ine"aee, liv a pledae to prcxllli'e live per 



cent inure than their .M.iy plan of tank 
and tank eneine prnduetuin ; and with 
a ^iniil.ir re.-pon-e from a Sihcrian 
inetalhireieal emnhine, an .iireraft work- 
.ind an eiiejneeriiie factory (Mav In 
.md 11), a ereat wave of Soeiah-.t emula- 
tion ro-'e up all over the countrv, pro- 
ducme hnxeer and bigger results as the 
vear went on. It mav ho mentioned that 
the Kirov workers increa-ed their output 
bv 17 per cent, instead of the promised 
five per cent, that month. By the end of 
the vear the (Jovernmcnt department-- 
m .dl the basic war industries wen- 
able to announce month by month tlie 
overfulfilling of output programmes. 

The leading role in this emulation was 
jilaved bv the trade unions. At the same 
time the ( lovernment repeatedly recoe- 
iiized the importance of individual 
•ichievements by such rewards as the 
decoration of &J~ workers in the war 


factoiies of besieged Leningrad (.Jaiuiary 
Id), or the be.stowal of hundreds of 
decorations on railwavmen on Autrust 
'2, Hailwav Transport Dav. 

It remains to record that Soviet 
i-iiltural life continued throughout the 
vear with its chaiacteristic inteiisitv. 
even though its scope was limited bv 
war condit ions. Outstanding events were 
till- award of inanv scores of valuable 
Stalin I’rize.s to distinguished workers 
in the arts and sciences (.Jaiuiarv S) ; 
till- decoration of Mari.i Shchegoleva, 
curator of tlie Tobtov Museum at 
Yasii.iva Folvana, for her devoted work 
111 fireserving tin- heritage of the griMt 
writer during Nazi occupation ; the 
production in liiid-Februarv of the. 
remarkable him, “ The Defeat of the 
(lernians before Moscow, ’ which w,is 
subsequently sliowii abroad : the first 
performance of Shostakovich’s Seventli 
r‘ Leningrad ”) Syiiifihony (March -j, at 
Kiiibvshev) ; the transference of scores 
of Soviet theatres from the invaded dis- 
I nets to tlie Asiatic Republii-s, where 
they were able to introiluce new themes 
and new treatments to the theatre- 
going public (for example, the State 
.fewish Theatre of Belorussia, at Novo- 
sibirsk; or the Ukrainian “ Franko ” 
Theatre, which presented Schiller’s 
" M'illiam Tell ” in Kazakhstan) ; the 
general meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Sverdlov.sk (May 2 to 7), 
which di.scu.«.so(l the filanning of scien- 
tific research for 19-12 and the special 
wartime problems of research in agri- 


culture, physics, biology — as well as 
electing the President . of the Royal 
Societv and Professor J. B. S. Haldane to 


honorarv membership. 

A particular feature of the year's 
cultural events was the attention paid to 
popularizing the creative achievements 
of the British people. Out of many 

occasions, mention _ , . . 

1 C Popularizing 

m.iy be made of the ^ . . . 

iMarch meeting of the . , ** 

Uorki Institute of 

M'orld Literature m Ta-hkent, to discu-s 

the ties hetween Russian and English 

literature (for example, Pushkin’s debt 

to Fnglish literature) : the opening of ,i 

Darwin Exhibition by the Biology 

Deji.irtmeut of the Academy of Sciences, 

at Frunze, i-apital of Kirghizia, (April 

19), and a similar exhibition, on 

the 100th annivcr.sarv of the great 

scientist’s first notes on the origin of 


species, in AIoscow in July, with a 
special session of the Russian Society of 
Natural Science, of which Darwin was 
an honorary member ; a three-d.avs’ 
Shakespeare commemoration in Moscow 
on April 21-23, and the organization of 
a Shakespeare season by the Georgian 
State Theatre at Tbilisi in August. 

Of special interest in wartime was the 
appearance on August 15 of the first issue 
(then publi.shed at Kuibyshev) of the 
Brit i.sh Ministry of Information’s Russian 
weekly, Britansky Soyuznik, which 
began the welcome work of acrpiainting 
the Soviet public with the British war 
effort and British life in general. 





IN SEVASTOPOL DURING THE SIEGE 

Right up to the fall of Sevastopol ijuly i, 1942) civilian activity continued in the city, as is shown 
by these photographs taken in the spring of 1942. The upper is of children at the entrance to one 
of the deep bomb-proof shelters which served as schools. The lower shows women m a shelter 
making warm clothing for the defenders of the city. 

I'h'jto-:, Official 
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tAK fcAbXERN HUNTER BECOMES STALINGRAD SNIPER 

From the wilds of the ta.ga, or sub-Arctic forest, m the Asiatic Russian province of Amur, north of Manchuria came 

a’ Rokossovsky’s Army of the Don. The skill he had developed in pursuit of 

Don SteCr Hem h?s T" ® ‘he Germans in the 

Don Steppes Here he is picking out a firing position north-west of Sulingrad. Photo U S S R OffirM 

2.51J 



SCHOOL CHILDREN TAKE COVER IN BESIEGED LENINGRAD P"" 


■ Bomb shelter,' says the rotice on the pillar supporting the roof of this basement where the children are gathered 
Ji ring one of Leningrad's frequent air raid alerts in the spring of 1942 However bad the siege conditions, the citizens 
ol Leningrad saw to it that the children suffered as little as possible. Even when, in the severest winter for years 
there was no fuel for home use. the school buildings and their bomb shelters were kept warm. 

2 .) 12 
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REST FOR A WEARY TANK CREW IN THE WESTERN DESERT 
The men of the armoured regiment which raided far behind the enemy’s lines after the infantry break-through before 
£1 AlameiD on November i, 1942, bad to take their rest where and when they could get it — like the crew seen 
here sound asleep in the sun on the sand beside their sS-ton General Sherman tank. (See Chapter 255.1 

Photo, Sport de QtnercU 
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FLYING FORTRESS 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
Brigadier-General Ira C. Eaker led 
the first all-American air operation 
in Western Europe — a day raid on 
August 17, Z942, on the railway 
marshalling yards of Rouen made 
by 12 of the U.S. bombers 
known as Flying Fortresses — in the 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ seen fn 
being serviced at an all-American 
air base ‘ somewhere in England ’ 
The Boeing Flying Fortress owec 
its name to its formidable arma- 
ment : the B-17G model carried 
thirteen 50-calibfe {0.5-in.) guns 
the position of which is shown in (2) 

(3) One of the Fortress’s waist- 
guns — ^Nos. 10 and ii in illus. (2). 

(4) The stream-lined tail-assembly, 
showing the two guns operated 
from the ‘ stinger ' turret — Nos 
12 and 13 in illus. (2). (5) Taxi-ing 

up the runway to a take-off 
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^‘A HEAVY DEFEAT” AND ”A REMARKABLE VICTORY” 

The early months of 1942 were shadoweii by the avalanche-Iike advance of the Japanese. 

The Germans were beginning to suffer reverses at the hands of the Russians, but they 
were still everywhere deep in the Soviet state, and during the summer advanced to 
Stalingrad. There the Russians held them — and flung them back. As the year ended, 
the Japanese also were held : and success at last attended Allied arms in North Africa. 

This change is reflected in these quotations from two speeches by Britain's Prime Minister. 


Mn . CiirRCHiix Broadcasts the News of the Fai.l op 
Singapore, Febru.ary 15, 1942. 

W HEN I survey and compute the power of the United 
States and its vast resources and feel that they are 
now in it with us, in with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations all together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe there is any other fact in the whole 
world which can compare with that. . . . 

But there w another fact in some ways more immcdi.ately 
effective. The Russian armies have not been defeated. 
They have not been torn to pieces. The Russian peoples 
have not been conquered or destroyed. I^ningrad and 
Moscow have not been taken. Russia’s armies are in the 
field. . . . 

Here, then, arc two tremendous fundamental farts uliicli 
will in tlie end dominate the world situation and make 
victory possible in a form never possible before. But there 
is another heavy and terrible side to the account which miLst 
be set in the balance against this inestimable gain. Japan 
has plunged into the war and is ravaging the fertile, pros- 
perous, and densely populated lands of the Far Ea.st. . . . 

The Mediterranean Is closed and all our transports have to 
go round the Capo of Good Hope, each ship making only 
three voyages in the year. Not a ship, not an aeroplane, 
not a tank, not an anti-tank gun or A.A, gun has stood 
idle. Everything we have ha.s been deployed cither against 
the enemy or awaiting his attack. 

We are struggling in the Libyan desert where perhaps 
another serious battle will soon be fought. We have to 
provide for the safety and order of liberated Abyssinia, of 
conquered Eritrea, of Palestine, of liberated Syria and 
redeemed Iraq, and of otir now ally Persia. A ccaseles-s 
stream of ships, men, and materials has flowed from this 
country for a year and a half in order to sustain our armies 
in the Middle Ea.st, which guard these vast regions on either 
side of the Nile barrier. 

We had to do our best to give substantial aid to Russia. 
We gave it in her darkest hour, and we must not fail in our 
undertakings now. How then in this posture, gripped and 
held and battered as we were, could we have provided for 
the safety of the Far East against such an avalanche of fire 
and steel as has boon hurled upon us by Japan ? Always 
this thought overhung our minds. 

There was one hope and one hope only — namely, that if 
Japan entered the war with her allies Germany and Italy, 
the United States would come in on our side, thus far more 
than repairing the balance. For this reason I have been 
most careful all these months not to give any provocation 
to Japan, and to put up with Japanese encroachments, 
dangerous though they were, so that if pos*;ible, whatever 
happened, we should not find ourselves forced to face this 
new enemy alone. I could not be sure that we should 
succeed in this policy. But it has come to pass. Japan has 
struck her felon blow and a new, far greater champion has 
drawn the sword of implacable vengeance against her and 
on our side. . . . 

To-night the Japanese are triumphant. Tliey shout 
their exultation roimd the world. We suffer. We are 
taken aback. We are hard pressed. But I am sure even in 
this dark hour that criminal madness will be the verdict 
which history wiU pronounce upon the authors of Japanese 
agression after the events of 1942 and 1943 have been 
inscribed on its sombre pages. . . . 

The overthrow for a while of British and U.S. sea power in 
the Pacific was like the breaking of some mighty dam. The 
long gathered, pent-up waters rushed down the peaceful 
valley carrying ruin and devastation forward on their foam 
and spreading their inundations far and wide. No one must 


underrate any more the gravity arul onicieiiey of tlie .Tapanese 
war machine. Whether in the air or up(ui the sea or man 
to man on land, they have pi-nved theni'^elvos f(irn»i<lable, 
deadly, and, I am sc)rry to say, barhanni*^ antagoni'-ls. . . . 

I have iiev<*r prophesied or promised sniootli (►r easy things, 
and now all I have to offer Is hanl advirsi? war for many 
months ahe.ad. I must warn you, .as 1 warned the Hotme of 
Oimmons befure they g.a\o their generous vot«* of contidenr<‘ 
a fortnight ago. that many iiusfort unrs. s<*v<to lortnniig 
losses, rcnior>c‘le.ss and gnawing anxieties lie luTore u<i. . . . 

Tonight 1 speak to you at home ; 1 speak to you m 

Australia and New Zealand, for whose safety we will strain 
every nerve; to our g.allant .allic's, the I>uteh ntul Chinest'; 
to our loyal friends in Irulia arul Burrn.a ; to our .allies in 
Russia; and to our kith arul kin in the Uniteil Stal<*s. I 
speak to you all und<T tin* sh.'idow of a heavy arul far-re.aehing 
military defeat. It is a Britisli and Imperial defeat. Sing.a- 
pore hxus fallen. All the Malay Peninsula h.a.s bi en oveirun. 

Other dangers gather al)oat ns out there, and mme of the 
dangers which we have liitherto faced suroi^ssfully at homo 
and in the Ea-^t are in any way diminished. I’his, therefore, 
is one of those moment.s when the British nation ran show 
its quality and gi nius. This is one of those moment.s when 
it can draw from the heart of mi‘'fort une tlu* Mtal jmpnlsij 
of victory*. . , . 

Wc must remember that we arc no longer alone. We are 
in the midst of a great company. Threc-q»iarters of the 
human race are now* mo\ing with us. Tire wliole future of 
mankind may depend upon our action and conduct. So far 
we have not faihsl. We shall not fail now. 

Mr. CnuRdHix. at the Mansion Horsi:, SrK\Ks of the 
V icTORiovs Battle of Egttt, Novemrer P), 1912. 

I NOTICED, My Lord Mayor, by your speech tliat you li.ad 
reached the conclusion that tlie news from the various 
fronts has been somewhat better lately, fn our wars the 
episodes are largely adverse, but the final results h.ave liitln rto 
been satisfactory. . . . 

... I have never promised anything lint Mood, tears, 
toil, and sweat. Now, however, we have a new experience. 
We have victory — a remarkable and definite victory. The 
bright gleam has caught the helmets of our soldiers and 
warmed and cheered all our hearts. . . . 

. . . General Alexander, with his brilliant comrade .ind 
lieutenant, General Montgomery, has gained a glorioiLs 
and decisive victory in what I think should bo called the 
Battle of Egypt. Rommel’s army has been dofcatcsl. It 
has been routed. It has been very largely destroyed as a 
fighting force. . . . 

. . . The Germa.ns have been outmatched and outfought 
with the very kind of weapons with which they had beaten 
down so many small peoples, and also largo unprepared 
peoples. They have been beaten by the very technical 
apparatus on which they counted to gain tlicm the domina- 
tion of the world. . . . 

. . . When I read of the coastal road crammed with 
fleeing German vehicles under the bla.sting attacks of the 
R.A.F., I could not but remember those roads of France and 
Flanders, crowded, not with fighting men. but witli helpU'sg 
refugees — women and children — fleeing with their pitiful 
barrows and household goods, upon whom such merciless 
havoc was wreaked. I have, I trust, a humane disposition, 
but I must say I could not help feeling that what was 
happening, however grievous, was <.>nly justice grimly 
reclaiming her rights. . . . 

There was a time, not long ago. wluui for a whole year we 
stood all alone. Those days, thank God. liavc* gone. Wo 
now move forward in a great and gallant eunipany. 



Chapter 254 

AIR WAR IN EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1942 

The closing months of 1942 the United Nations at last beginning to 
overtake Axis strength in the air. In Chapter 240 Captain Norman 
Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C., described air operations during the last six months 
of this year in North Africa and the Mediterranean. Here he records the 
concurrent air activity in IVestern Europe and the Pacijic theatre of war 


T he war in the air over Western 
Europe and the Atlantic Ocean 
developed substantially during the 
second half of 1942. The high spot.s of 
thi.s development included the first 
really large-.scale combined operation 
agaiiLst Dieppe, the introduction of still 
larger bombs in the night attacks 
again.st German industrial targets, the 
employment of long-range fighter- 
bombers for day and night attacks, and 
the intemsification of the air 
war against the submarine. 

The air fighting waged 
over the Canadian landing at 
Dieppe on August 19 rivalled 
in intensity that of the 
Battle of Britain. It was 
directed by Air Marshal Sir 
Traflord Leigh-Mallory, Air 
Officer C.-in-C. Fighter Com- 
mand, who, for the occa.sion, 
had operational control over 
units of Bomber and Army 
Co-operation Commands, to- 
gether with units of the 
United States Air Force and 
Allied Air Forces. The air 
objectives were twofold : (1) 
to obtain air mastery in 
the air above Dieppe and the 
Channel so that the surface 
task force could execute its 
operation without enemy air 
interference ; and (2) to 
force the Luftwaffe to fight, 
which it had taken pains to 
avoid for some time, with 
the result that our fighter 
sweeps over France had 
returned with remarkably 
small bags. Spitfires, Mus- 
tangs (see illus. following p. 

2266), Hurricanes, Bostons 
and Blenheims were u-ed. 

Aircraft laid smoke-screens in front of 
the landing parties, while fighters pro- 
vided a protective curtain from ItK) to 
30,OX) feet : enemy gun batteries were 
bombed. The Luftwaffe lost 9-3 aircraft 
for certain that day at Dieppe (and 
there is evidence to show that it« 
losses in aircraft de.stroyed may have 
been as high as 170) for an Allied loss 
of 98 aircraft of all types, with -30 fighter 
pilots saved. 


During the course of the action 
Fortress bombers, e.scorted by K.C..V.F. 
and R..\.F. fighters, bombe<l ,Abbe\illc 
aerodrome, the German fighter base 
about 40 miles from Dii'ppe ; all the 
Fortre.s.ses returned safely. The air 
force emploved for Dieppe dropped 
more than 261 ,(X>t»-lb. of high e.vplosive 
and anti-personnel bombs, and fired tens 
of thoii.sands of m.achine-gun and cannon- 
gun ammunition. (.S'ce ('hajiter 213.) 
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Winf-Cmdr. 


H. G. MALCOLH, 
V.C. 


FIt.’Serst. R. 


H. MIDDLETON. 
V.C. 


Fifty to sixty Messcrschmitt fighters 
met a force of ten Bisleys led by 
Wing-Cmdr. Malcolm when, on 
December 4, 1942, it made an 

attack without fighter escort on one 
of the enemy’s forward fighter 
airfields in North Africa. None of 
the Bisleys returned ; but the 
airfield was wrecked. Malcolm 
was posthumously awarded the 
Victoria Cross for his part in the 
operation, which he knew would 
mean almost certain death. 


Decorated for devotion to duty 
' unsurpassed in the annals of the 
R.A.F.' Despite severe wounds, 
Middleton, of the R.A A F . on 
November 28. 1942, piloted his 

damaged machine back from Turin 
to the English coast, where, with 
fuel for five minutes’ flying, he 
ordered the crew to abandon craft. 
Five landed safely ; the bodies of 
two others who remained to assist 
him were recovered from the sea. 

His own body was not traced. 


PhrAon, Bntioh Official : Crov'n Copyright ; Marrus Adm 

Briti>h night bombers were now 
regularly dropping l.RTlO-lb. and 8,orXi-lb. 
bombs on German industrial targets. 
(The first 8,CKX)-lb. bomb to be dropped 
on Italy fell on Turin in the night 
following November 28.) Except for 
the period when northern Italian ports 
and industry became the primarv 
targets for Bomber Command, coin- 
cident with the advance of the Eighth 
Army from El Alamein, the attacks 
2.^17 


on German iiidnstnal cities were main 
tained with great regularity on the 
scale of 2<K) to 6(Hl bomber raids. Cities 
attackeil bv night iiicliidcd Jlreiiicii , 
V('i;rs(irk, W , Haiiibiiri/. 

Kill. Ruhr and Rhineland towns, 
Saarbriiecken, Duisburg, 1 tiiesseldoif, 
Ituhrort. .Meiderich, Ifainborn, Osna 
briieck, Mainz, Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, 
Kassel, (hlipiiii, Nuremberg. Karlsruhe, 
Tforzheim, .Miinieli, Krefeld, Cologmu 
Stuttgart, and Hnrdrnuj 
iliH'kn. Nanie.s in italics indi- 
cate raids coneerned directU' 
with the ant l•subnlarlne war. 
and include the bombing of 
siibinariiies and of shi])yards 
making submarines. In addi- 
tion. many of the other 
targets contained material or 
factories engaged in the jiarl 
manufacture of submarines 
and their e(|iii]>inent. Indeed, 
it IS not too much to say 
that ijO jier cent of Bomber 
Command activity was con- 
cerned with the anti-sub- 
marine war. 

In daylight there were 
four prineijial British raids 
and many subsidiarv ones. 
The four main attacks were 
over Danzig and Fleiisburg 
on .Inly 11 against submarine 
shijibmldiiig yards by Lan- 
c.aster bombers, which de- 
scended out of the twilight 
on to their targets ; on .luly 

16, when Stirling bombers 
attacked Luebeck submarine 
yards and Lancasters bombed 
Fleusburg again ; on October 

17, when 94 Lancasters 

’ bombed the Schneider- 

Creusot armament works in 
France in the twilight, losing only one 
of their number : and on December 6, 
when nearly liK) day bombers attacked 
the Philips radio factory at Eindhoven. 

On August 13, 1942, Headquarters of 
the United States Army in Europe 
issued its first communique announcing 
participatory actions bv U.8. fighters. 
The American heavy bombers went into 
action on August 17, when a formation 
of Fortress bombers attacked the 
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PARACHUTE AND 8,000-POUND BOMBS FOR THE R.A.F. 
A train of parachute bombs ready for bombing-up Hampdens at an R.A.F. 
station. (Left) Man-handling an 8,ooo-lb. bomb into position for loading on to 
a Lancaster. The use of these nearly 4-ton bombs by the R.AF. in raids on 
Germany was announced by the Air Ministry on September 18, 1942. The 
first 8,000-pounder dropped on Italy fell on Turin in the night following 
November 28, 1942. 

Photon, British Official: Crown Copyright ; Centred Press 
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niarshiillmg yards at Koum. Ou 
August 28 they bombed the Totez air- 
frame factory at Meaulte, near Albert. 
On Sej)teniber 5 they again attacked 
Koiien ; on September 7, Rotterdam 
shipvard' and Utrecht railyard.-; ; and 
two days later with Liberators (men- 
tioned for the first time) they bombed 
the Fives-Lillc steel works in Belgium. 
On this last action the ll.j bombers 
engaged were assisted by 500 fighters. 
The fiehters shot down five German 
aircraft, the bombers 13. Five bombers 
were lost, with one crow saved. 

This remarkable achievement was 
due to the design of the bombers for 
davlight operations and the armament 
and armour they carried, together with 
the turbo-supercharged engines, which 
enabled them to operate at heights up 
to 25,000 feet or more, anrl to fly very 
fast at these great heights. Each 
Fortre.ss carried 12 half-inch maehine- 


1 guns, able to fire with 
accuracy at ranges equal 
to the cannon-guns carried 
by the German fighters, 
and with a much fa.ster 
rate of fire, which gave 
them a greater weight of 
ll^ fire-power. The introduc- 

1 tion of these aircraft into 
the European day skies 
^ was a technical surprise 

for the Luftwaffe that 
cost the German Air Force 
heavy lo.-ses, while the 
accuracy of the American precision 
bombing did eSective damage to the 
targets attacked. 

These bombers continued to carry out 
important missions during the remain- 
der of the year, but did not penetrate 
into Reich territory until 1913. Their 
most important raids were against 
Lorient and Maupertuis aerodrome on 
October 21, Bre.st on November 7, 
La Pallice and St. Nazaire on November 
11, St. Nazaire again on November 17, 
La Pallice and Lorient on November 18 
— all of them being part of the anti- 
submarine war. On December 6 another 
attack was directed against the Belgian 
FiVf-Lille railway shops, and on 
Decemb'T 12 against Rouen railway 
yard'. 

Fighter aircraft during the six montLs 
concentrated on sweeps over the Low 
Countries and France, curving inland to 
a distance of about 50 miles in a great 


crescent east and west of the Straits oi 
Dover — fighting when the enemy sent 
up fighters, attacking all legitimate 
military targets which showed them 
selves to the air crews, and maintaining 
a continuous offensive against locomo- 
tives and rolling stock on the Continenta. 
railw'ays and the coastal traffic that 
dodged along close inshore from por*^ 
to port under the supposed protection 
of German fighters and anti-aircraft 
guns. Fighter bombers, using delayed- 
action bombs of up to 500 lb., swept 
low to secure good aim and deait 
effective destruction among a variety 
of targets. At night intruder fighter^ 
flew over the enemy aerodromes waiting 
for German aircraft to rise or return 
so that they might knock them down 
among the Christmas-tree-like lights o 
the airfields lit up for their gmdance. 

Air raids against targets in the United 
Kingdom were fewer and less con- 
centrated. The most Attaoks 
important were against 
Birmingham and the Birmingham 
surrounding district in 
the nights following July 27, 29, and 3 J, 
when 26 bombers were brought down m 
the three raids. On October 31 an 
afternoon raid was made on Canterbury, 
when nine bombers were destroyed for 
the loss of two fighters. These 
the only important attacks. (See illus., 
p. 2369.) . 

The intensity of the fighting in Russia 
during the German summer offemive 
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which began in July, and the defensive 
fighting which succeeded the opening of 
the Russian winter offensive in October, 
with the resistance required to meet the 
furious onslaught of Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Tedder’s air forces in North 
Africa, drained the Luftwaffe of bombers 
based in France. It was estimated that 
not more than 250 bombers were left 
in Western Europe — with a coastline 
stretching for nearly 2,000 miles from 
the North Cape to the river Bida.ssoa, 
which divides France from Spain at the 
southern end of the Bay of Biscay. 

Considerable air fighting broke out 
over the Bay of Biscay between long- 
range British fighter aircraft and German 
fighter-reconnai.ssance aircraft, mostly 

Junkers 88s, with an 

Air Action i i tit ir 

.. . . occasional J?ocke-Wulf 

agains Kurier. The German 

Submarines . ^ , 

aircraft were .scouts for 

their submarines or were on patrol to 
protect them as they left or returned to 
the Biscay port.s. British heavy bombers 
and flying-boats patrolled the waters for 
sight of the submarines, carrying depth- 
charge bombs for action against them. 
The long-range fighters patrolled in pro- 
tection of the bombers and flying-boats. 
The pattern of this air activity was 
directed by naval requirements through 
Coastal Command of the B.A.F., and it 
began to have an increasingly important 
effect on the efficacy of the German 
submarine campaign. Nor could the 
enemy slip through unscathed under 
cover of darkness, for powerful search- 
lights carried by some of the heavy air- 
craft enabled them to sweep the surface 
of the waters in search of their prey. 

First experiment with these search- 
lights, which illuminated the water 
with a beam many milli ons of candle- 
power in strength, was made by Wing- 
Commander H. de V. Leigh, O.B.E., 
D.F.C., and a R.A.F. Coastal Command 
operational flight was formed which 
practised attacks on a moored target. 
When the technique reached the desired 
standard the flight was brought up to 
squadron strength, and on its first 
sortie sighted two U-boats, both of 
which were attacked with the aid of 
the searchlight. More squadrons, known 
as the Leigh Light Squadrons, were 
equipped with the device. 

To combat the convoy method of ship 
protection the submarines began to 
hunt in packs of anything up to 20 
submarines, going out and returning 
in echelon formation. They sought the 
raid-ocean gap which lay beyond the 
range of aircraft based in the United 
Kingdom, West Africa, the West Indies, 
America, Canada, and Iceland. Their 
attacks were based on information re- 
ceived from the Germans’ own long-range 


reconnais.sance aircraft — hence the im- 
portance of intercepting these over the 
Bay of Biscay when they came out from 
the Bordeaux aerodrome of ilerinac — 
and doubtle.ss from the reports of secret 
service agents. But small aircraft 
carriers were being built to meet the mid- 
ocean menace — carriers of the Battler 
type that would carry slow-flying and 
slow-landing aircraft like the Swordfish, 
capable of getting off and on to small 
flying-decks heaving in the Atlantic 
weather and of carrying depth-charge 
bombs. Although these aircraft had no 
great range of flight (fewer than 300 
miles) they were able to take off and fly 
around the convoy and seal the gap, 
which, after all, did not exceed 5fXJ 
miles in breadth. The battle with the 
submarine was not yet over— it was to 
rise to a new cre.scendo in the spring of 
1943 — but the counter-measures which 
the autumn of 1912 saw in progress bid 
fair to curtail its dcadline-ss. 

Brazil’s declaration of war against 
Germany and Italy on August 22 helped 
the anti-submarine war, for Brazilian 
aircraft patrolled the north coast of 
that country and sighted and sank 
several submarines. The Brazilian bases 
helped to seal the relatively narrow 
ocean reach between Dakar and Natal 
(Brazil), thereby making it more difficult 


Death of 
the Duke 
of Kent 


for enemy submarines to gain pa.ssage 
into the waters outside the North and 
mid-.A.tlantie. 

It might be said that lI.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent gave his life in the war 
against the submarine. He left a north 
of iScotlaiid base in a Sunderland 
flying-boat to fly to Ice- 
land for an inspei t ion of 
air units there engage<l 
in the war with the 
U-boat. It was misty on the morning 
of August 25 in the north of Scotland, 
as it often is over the .Siitherlandshire 
mountain and moor. 'Fhe flying-boat 
crashed into a mountain while flying in 
cloud (fhe inquiry helil that the jiilot 
made an error of judgement and was 
off his course), ami the Royal Group 
Captain was killed instantly. 'Phere 
was otilv' one survivor, fhe fail gunner. 

Yet this tragic accident but served to 
illuminate the comparative rarity of 
such incidenfs. Mon- and more aircraft 
were streaming across tin- Atlantic 
from the factories of the Western 
hemisphere ; one Ferrv Commaiul 
crew created a record by flydiig the 
Atlantic five times in nine days. These 
crews were internationally' recniitecl. 
They were not necessarily military ; 
many of them were civilians wearing a 
distinctive dark-blue uniform, with 




COMMANDERS OF THE AMERICAN AIR FORCE IN EUROPE 
Brig.-G€n. Ira Clarence Eaker (nghf), commander of the 8th Bomber Command of the 8th 
U.S. Army Air Force in the European theatre of operations, May— November 1942. led the first 
alhAmerican bombing attack on a Nazi objective in Europe when Flying Fortresses made a 
daylight raid on Rouen marshalling yards. August 17, 1942. Major-Gen. Carl Spaatz (left), 
commander of the 8th U.S.A.A.F. June-November 1942, was succeeded by Eaker on his 
appointment to a command m N. Africa. Photo. Barratts 
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small silver wings in metal on the left 
breast to denote the j)ilots, and with rings 
of rank, like tlie braid worn by R A.F. 
offioers but of a different colour, de- 
noting First Officer, Captain, and Senior 
Captain by two rings, two-aiid-a-half 
rings, and tliree rings respectivelv, with 
a star above the topmost ring. Thev 
held no military authority. Thev were 
like ollieers of a shipping line, reiving on 
terms of contract, but doing invaluable 
work with little jiiiblicity, and 'cant 
Jiraise for all tliev did. 

.Vmong them weie the navigators and 
the radio-operators who accompanied 
the pilots, working u-nallv as a team, 
and living aiivwlieie in 
t he u oi Id a^ iieisl ai o-~e, 
fioni ( 'allforma to New 
Ifeltil, Melbourne or 
Cairo, t'hungking or laindon, Mo-'Cow 
or Honolulu. To these men the woild 
had already •-hruiik to the .size of a 
province. Thev were the freemen of 
the continents, barred onlv bv the 
(iermans and the .lapancse in the aieas 
the.se two nations held in thrall. 

Almost the whole of the Russian air 
effort during the sis'ond lialf of l!i|'J 
was confined to the tactical needs of 
the long fighting front Hitter air tight- 
iiig (leciirred over the active fighting 
areas, with each side striving to attain 
local mastery of the air above the surface 
forces. Hut each side was so evenly 
matclied in the skies tliat such a .success 
w.is almost miobtainabh' ; both suffered 


Freemen 
of the 
Continents 


heavy losses in aircraft. With their 
advance into the Caucasian sector the 
German aircraft attacked shipping 
moving along the North Caucasian coast. 
The Russians hit back against the 
German aerodromes and destroyed more 
than a hundred German aircraft on the 
ground in one .surpri.se air attack. 

.Vs the German thrust penetrated 
deeper into the steppe country between 
tlie Don and the Volga, and their 
.idvaiiee towards tile latter river gained 
gioiind, otJier parts of the 2,0(X)-mile 
line heeanie inactive on the German 
side and made it easier for the Russians 
to consolidate their air activities. The 
main German drive was towards the oil- 
fields of Transcaucasia, where there was 
petrol siiitalile for av'iation in addition 
to vast (|uaiititie.s of le.ss highly volatile 
fuels. The Groziio oilfields and Stalin- 
gi.id weie the immediate objectives. 

General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
bciame G.O.C. of a new independent 
-Vrmy Command m Persia-Iraq on 
.Viigii.st 2.‘t, a command which secured 
the lilies of eomimmication between 
the Hei'ian Gulf and South Ru.ssia 
along which Allied .supplie.s moved, 
iiuliidiiig aircraft from Britain and 
.Vmcriea. Some of the American air- 
craft were down across the .-Vtlantic to 
W est .Vfrica, thence .across the African 
continent to Transjordan, Iraq and 
Persia, and .so to the Russians for the 
use of the Red Air Force defending the 
vital area between the Black and 



FILM RECORD OF A 1,000-BOMBER RAID 

During the attack made by i.ooo bombers of the R A.F. on Bremen on the night of tune 
1942, a cine-camera hand-operated by the cameraman in a Lancaster orodureH *h., ■' 
falling incendiaries and flak as it flew over the target. The cameramauT^Talnld also t^Vc! 
as Second Pitot if the need arose. 

Fhoio, Bi ,ti -h tiff. „d , l_ r,,,, n L o},.jrvjhl 
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Caspian Seas. The principal sfcrategr 
threat was the possible linking up n; 
the German forces fighting into Caucasi.i 
with the Japanese forces in Burma 
menacing India. If that junction had 
been effected, the war would ha\o 
assumed an even graver aspect, and 
the common enemy become immenselv 
stronger and more difficult to defe.it 
The Persian-Iraq Command was tin 
defence zone for Western India, 


In spite of the tremendous pressure of 
the German army on Russia, the Red 
Air Force carried out some strategic 
attacks, notably upon Koeiiigsberg. 
East Prussia, in the nights following 
July 18 and 20. Again on September 
4-5 the Red Air Force raided Budapc't. 
Vienna, Breslau and Koenigsberg, and 
were again over Eastern Germany ,it 
night on September 9 ; these wen- 
targets which had not been bombed h\- 
the R.A.F. Before September 12 Jeii.i, 
Warsaw, and Berlin also were attacked 
by Russian bombers. The targets fell 
on a fine roughly parallel with the 
Russian fighting front, and contained 
important industrial organizations and 
communication links -within the German 
transport system. 


By the end of September street fight- 
ing had been in progress in Stalingrad for 
several days, and German aircraft had 
bombed Astrakhan and shipping moving 
along the river Volga gea-Hurricanes 
Away m the north-west Defend 

a British convoy bound „ 

for Murmansk was ** 
strongly attacked by German aircraft 
and submarines in the region of tlie 
North Cape. For four days the attacks 
continued, but the convoy got throiigli 
with some losses. Cata-fighter pilots 
flying Sea-Hurricanes helped to beat off 
the enemv bombers. 


The Russians began to take the 
offeiLsive to the north-west of Stalingrad. 
.Air fighting over the area became con- 
centrated and bitter; the Germans threw 
3,000 aircraft into this zone. But on 
November 19 the Russians reported 
their first -winter ” victory near 
Ordzhonikidze in the central Caiica^u-i 
after several days’ hard fighting. By 
November 22 they had cut the two rail- 
way lines supplying the German forces 
east of the river Don, and the Germans 
admitted that their troops were fightin,!; 
heavy defensive battlas at Stalingrad. 
Subsequent German counter-attacks 
were repulsed, and by December 19 
the Russians had broken through the 
German position.s on the middle Don. 
At the end of the year this Russian 
advance towards the Donetz basin, 
together -with the advance down the 
Stalingrad-Krasnodar railway to beyond 
Kotelnikovo, had trapped the large 


MEN AND MACHINES OF 
THE RED AIR FORCE 

At the outbreak of war with 
Germany, in June I 94 t, the Red Air 
Force, like the R.A.F. in 1940, faced 
a much superior Luftwaffe ; but 
Similar courage and tenacity en- 
abled them to hold the enemy. By 
1942 the Russians had developed new 
types of special-purpose aircraft, 
among them the Stormovik IL -2 
(right), specially armoured for low 
level attack against German Panzer 
units, and the Petlyakov 2 (below, 
right), a dive-bomber designed also 
for .'.econnaissance. Below, briefing 
crews for a bombing sortie. 
f'hut.v. I'liimt Xru » Pit Inriiil Prfft 






German force between the \ olga and the 
Don. The German army in and around 
Stalingrad, rmder Colonel - General 
von Paulus, wan cut off except for the 
Junkers 52 transport planes which ran 
supplies in to them. The Battle of 
Stalingrad assumed increasing import- 
ance, and became at the end of the year 
a battle for posses,«ion of the aerodrome'. 
If the Rmssians could capture all the 
aerodrome.s around the city the German 
forces would be finally beleaguered and 
could not hold out. 

The old strategy of siege had a new 
factor to contend with — that of supply 


by air. It was not enough to attempt 
by means of fighter aircraft or by the 
bombing of the aerodromes to prevent 
supplies from getting through, for,seriou.s 
though the German losses in aircraft 
were by these means, they were able 
to make them good and to .=end in yet 
more transport, aircraft. The aero- 
dromes theuLselves were the key to the 
.'■ituation ; the fate of Stalingrad was 
the fate of its aeroilromes. Aerodrome 
defence had become the key to military 
strategy ; failure to defend the aero- 
drome.s meant disa'ter ; and with this 
prospect before them tlie German troops 


between the rivers Don and Volgi .saw 
the old year of 1942 pass into the new 
vear of' 1943. The year which had 
offered perhaps the last chance of 
success to Hitler vanished into history 
without having produced the decisive 
.success which alone could bring victorv 
to German arms. 

On July 23, 1912, the Japaue'C made 
a new landing in New Guinea in the 
Bima-Gona area, pu.'lied inland, and 
were checked at Kokoda, about 5-3 miles 
from the north coU't. The landing was 
accompanied by Japanese air attacks 
agaiixst Australian terntOTV, notably at 



Darwin and Townsv'illp. The raid on 
Townsville on July 25 marked the first 
air attack against the eastern seaboard 
of Australia ; little damage was done. 
Enemy raids were also made regularly 
against Port Moresby. (.SVe illus.,{). 24tj7.) 

At the Western end of the Japanese- 
occupied area the monsoon held up 
activity in Burma, e.xeept for the air 
raids which the .\llied Forces continued 
to deliver against kev points in enemy 
occupation, mainly Akyab, the most 
northerly port in the 15av of Bengal to 
fall into enemy hands. In the Northern 
Pacific, the Japanese, siii>ported by 
two small aircraft carriers and two sea- 
{ilane tenders, landed on Attu, Kiska, 
and .Anieratii in the .Vleutians. 


Organization of American opposition 
to the programme of Japanese conquest 
had by this time been brought to a 
point where retaliatory action could be 
taken, and on August 7 United States 
naval forces, with American and Aus- 
tralian air units, attacked the Japanese 
holding Guadalcanal Island and the 
Tulagi anchorage in the Solomon islands 
— the bc't naval anchorage in that area 
of the South Pacific. United States 
marines fought their way ashore. Eigh- 
teen Jaiianese seaplanes were destroyed 
and synchronized air attacks were 
delivered against Japanese aircraft based 
in New Guinea and on all other air bases 
whence help might be sent to their 
forces in the SolomoiLs. Ne.xt day, 



BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS IN TRAINING 

The War Office announced the formation of an Army Air Corns of the a 

a Glider Pilots Regiment, on March 2^, .,42. Men of the GlTer Re I 
the Army-underwent training under^R .^F. instruc^Ls It A^y Co-"Za I™'" 

they learned, among other things, to read maps and to navigate^and c^trol .^,1 
aeroplanes. Airborne troops trainees are here seen entering a Hotspur glider. "(See bales 

in plate lacing p 2115.; ' oaoges 

I’h'lo, L.X.A. 


Japanese 
Losses in 
New Guinea 


Japanese air attacks against American 
ships were beaten off, 18 more 
enemy aircraft dastroyed, and the 
newly completed Japanese aerodrome 
on Guadalcanal Island captured. Bv 
August 10 U.S. forces had destroyed the 
Japanese garrison on the islands of 
Guadalcanal, Tulagi, Gavutu and 
Tanambogo. Thousands of miles awav 
in Kiska harbour Japanese transport.^ 
were sunk simultaneously by American 
bombers, in spite of the fog wreaths 
that spread over that inhospitable 
region. U.S. bombers attacked Kiska 
on September 24, 25, 27, 28 and 30, 
causing Japanese losses in men, aircraft 
and ships. {See illus., p. 2313.) 

Japanese strategy in New Guinea 
developed from the Buna-Gona landing 
into an infiltration movement across the 
Owen Stanley mountain range towards 
Port Moresby, coupled 
with an attempt to seize 
Milne Bay, wherealand- 
ing made by the enemy 
on August 26 met a crushing defeat 
{see Chapter 249). The enemy base at 
Buna was bombed as heavily as avail- 
able air strength permitted, and Allied 
aircraft made low-flying attacks with 
bombs and machine-guns against the 
infiltrating Japanese soldiers with telling 
effect, thus giving valuable assistance 
to the Australian troops resisting the 
Japanese advance. Air action also 
helped to repel the assault on Milne Bay. 

On August 23 the Japanese had 
made a strong air attack against the 
Americans on Guadalcanal Island. Il 
failed to achieve its object, and 21 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed for 
the loss of three American machines. 
Though they had far fewer aeroplanes, 
the Americans were already clearly 
technically superior to the Japanese. 
The following day American aircraft 
attacked a Japanese naval force 
escorting transport vessels approaching 
Guadalcanal from the north. Six ships, 
including one cruiser and one destroyer, 
were set on fire and one transport was 
sunk. The naval air war developed still 
further next day. Sixteen Jap bombers, 
e.scorted by 12 fighters, attacked the 
Americans on Guadalcanal Island again ; 
seven bombers and five fighters were 
destroyed for the loss of one American 
fighter. Elsewhere in the area a large 
Japanese aircraft carrier and the small 
carrier “ Kyuzko ” were hit and severely 
damaged by aii attacks. On August 27 
U.S. aircraft attacked four Japanese 
destroyers, sank one (probably two) and 
left another in flames. 

The Japanese continued to challenge 
the American occupation of Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal. A large-scale enemy air 
attack upon Guadalcanal Island wa.s 
driven off with loss on September 5. 
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A few days later strong formations of 
enemy aircraft attacked Guadalcanal 
and Tulagi on three successive day^. 
and the Japanese landed reinforcement 
on these islands at night. On Septem- 
ber 13 the American heavy bombers 
attacked a strong Japanese naval force, 
which was forced to withdraw from 
north-west of Tulagi. In the consolid- 
ation of the position.s won by the 
Americans the air power of the United 
States was the dominant factor which 
effectually prevented the pos-ibility 
of a succe.ssful Japane.se counter-thrust ; 
while in the air-.'-ea actions which were 
fought over these troj)ical waters, 
despite the frequently unfavourable 
flying conditions, aircraft continually 
ilenionstrateil their ability to ilefeat 
the surface ships of the enemy. 


Air and Sea 
Battles in 


On October 3 Australian aircraft in 
the Solomons succe.ssfully attacked a 
Japanese naval squiidron and enemy 
airfields at Buka. In the same area. 

on October It, United 
States aircraft attacked 

. „ , a Japanese force of two 

the Solomons , , , 

light cruisers and four 

destroy'ers, hit both crui.sers and shot 
down three enemy seaplanes. Two 
day’s later large enemy air forces 
attempted to attack American positions 
on Guadalcanal Island ; for the lo.ss 
of two fighters the Americans shot 
down eight bombers and four fighters. 
On October 22 United States aircraft 
damaged three enemy warships in the 
Shortlands Island area of the Solomons. 


The following day Japanese air attacks 
on the American positions on Guadal- 
canal were driven off. and the enemy- 
fighter e.scort of 20 aircraft was com- 
pletely destroyed. Two days after- 
ward.s a combined enemy attack on 
Guadalcanal by land, sea and air was 
unsucce.ssful. During the month of 
October 5-5 enemy vessels were simk or 
crippled by air attack in the Solomons 
and Rabaul (New Britain) areas. {Con- 
sult also Chapter 2-50.) 

Everywhere over the tropical waters 
aircraft ranged and their attacks grew 
fiercer. Early on December 3 Allied 
aircraft raided Kupang aerodrome on 
Timor Island and destroy'ed or damaged 
21 Japanese aircraft. On the 11th 
United States dive-bombers attacked a 
Japanese flotilla of 11 destroyers ap- 
proaching Guadalcanal Island and hit 
five of them. Next day a United States 
naval force attacked the flotilla and sank 
two destroyers and damaged another 
for the loss of one motor torpedo-boat. 
On December 16 a group of Flying 
Fortress bombers intercepted by 12 
fighters shot down all 12 without loss. 

In New Guinea the situation con- 
tinued to improve after the defeat of 



FOUR-CANNON HURRICANE RETURNS FROM INTRUD3R PATROL 
From 1942 onwards * intruder patrols ’ by fighter aircraft were almost a nightly feature of 
R.A.F. operations in the European theatre of war. Many enemy bombers letiv.ng lor, or returning 
from, raids on Britain were destroyed near their bases by R.A.F. fighters hover.ng over aerodromes 
m the occupied countries. The four-cannon Hurricane, one of the types used for this work, 

had a devastating fire-power. 

Photo, Crtitral Press 


the Japanese at Milne Bay. The enemy 
advance through the gap in the Owen 
Stanley range towards Port Moresby 
was held at loraliaiwa. and then the 
Australian.s began to [iii-h the Japane.se 
back. Allied aircraft attacked the 
enemy .supply line through Kokoda to 
Buna ; Lae, Salamaua, and other enemv 
base.s. and enemy shipping off the New 
Guinea coa.st and at Rabaul harbour 
were bombed. Before daybreak on 
October 23 Fortre.sses sank or damaged 
10 Jujiatie.-c ve.-sels. including a crui.ser, 
at Rabaul. On November 3 the Au.s- 
tralian-. captured Kokoda, and a .Jap- 
ane.se reinforcing convoy wa- attacked 
three times from the air and driven off. 

AVhilc the Au.-tralians pu.-hed along 
the 55 miles that lie between Kokoda 
and Buna, the .Tapanese main base in 
the area, they received invaluable air 
support. In the difficult jungle and 
mountain country tramsport bv air of 
essential supplies. was an integral part of 
their .swift-moving action. AVithout it 
they would have found it difficult to 
support themselves, and either the 
advance would have slowed down, or 
the attacking force would have had to 
be reduced in strength to fall within 
the compas.s of supply by native porter- 
2523 


age. liver Tiie (iinuuir parr ot tlie 
country, where aircraft could not land, 
supjjlies weie dro])pcd in special con- 
tainers attached to parachutes. 

By November 7 the Australians had 
driven the enemv back into the Buna- 
Gona area, and flat country wa.s avail- 
able to the .Vllies. That dav American 
troops were flown from _ . 

Australia and landed bv 

air transports within the . „ 

Buna area, the first time apua 

in the war that United Nations’ troops 
(except parachute troops) had been con- 
veyed by air transports to a fighting 
zone. The last holding of the Japanese 
in the Papuan section of the great island 
of New Guinea was a nfere coastal .strip 
in the Buna-Gona district with about 
12 miles of beachhead. Allied aircraft 
attacked a Jujiane-se relief force off the 
New Guinea coast on November 18-19, 
and Fortre.sses .‘-ank a Japanese cruiser 
and a destroyer with 5<J0-lb. bombs. 
On November 23 Australian troops 
entered Gona — subsequently lost, but 
recaptured on December 9 — and on 
the night of November 21 another 
Japanese attempt to land reinforce- 
ments was smashed by Australian 
and New Zealand aircraft, which sank 
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two destroyers and damaged another. 
Noted for their persistence, the Japanese 
again tried to reinforce their hard- 
pressed troops in the Buna zone at the 
beginning of December, but their naval 
force vv.is driven off in a night action, 
and 2.’i coveriiu' aircraft were destroyed. 
Dll December 7 the eiieiiiv losf ]S 
aircraft in an attack on the Allied line 
of coininiiiiicatiiins. American troops 
Ix'cupied I'.una village on December It 
(thoiieli eiieinv resistance in the Him, I 
area continued till Jamiarv lit}.'! ) 
Meanwtule, the .Viiierican j>rot;rainme 
for building tweiitydive per cent of 
their bomber aiirraft as inilitarv traiis- 
poil liiachmes Was be- 
miiliiHLr to show irsult-s. 
A rnniplt>tt‘ tirld ]ui^- 
I'ltJiI WJI-S ttnwu Ilito t}n' 

I u[)uau (iistricT of Xt‘\v (iuitic.i ui ll) 
large air transports, .uid was working 
south of liiina the day after its ai rival 
at tile airtield there 'rwo-ton p).-,. 
millimetre guns were flown from .\us- 
traha to the I’.una areai each gun, with 
Its crew and tractor, was flown fiom 
.\iistralta to New ( liiitiea iti a Kortress 
(■'^e illiis , p, 2l(i() 'llie i.ist lump over 


Fielil Hospital 
Flown to 
New Cuinca 


the Owen Stanley mountains was made 
in .smaller transport aircraft better able 
to alight on the forward landing-field, 
each one carrying half the load of one 
}" Oft less. Soon after their arrival the 
giin.s were m action agaimst the Jap- 
anese hemmed in on their coastal .strip 
near Buna. On this restricted target 
area the .American aircraft used para- 
chute bombs to ensure accuracy ; the 
forward flight of the.se bombs is checked 
by a [larachute opetiing the instant 
fhey leave the bomb-bay, and the 
boml.s fall vertically on the .spot over 
which they are reb-a'sed 

Bad Weather .setting m a.ssisted the 
Jai>.inese in defending their la.st beach- 
head 111 I’apua, but gradually they were 
'Iriven in and the gioiinil wVested from 
them. The year 
ended with the light- 
ing ajiproaclnng its 
final stages, largely 
bei .III'.' the ai'r 
above the battle- 
field w.is l.v then 
firmly held by .\||ied 
air fori es. p 
't/so Ch.ipter JI'.l.) 






AIR 
CONTROL 


The Burmese front was the scene . 
increasing activity. After the ending 
the monsoon rains British forces Lega- 
to advance south-eastward.s from thei 
positions near Chittagong in the direc- 
tion of Akyab, and this advance peiip- 
trated into the delta country to tie 
north of the latter port. Gromid foRe- 
were aided by air power, the principa 
aircraft then in use being Hurricaie 
fighters, Blenheim and Wellingto 
bombers, and Hudson reconnaissaiu - 
aircraft. Considerable attention w,t 
paid to the Japanese-held airfield 
III Burma, many of which, reclainin! 
from paddy (rice) fields, required con 
timioiLs coolie labour to keep them m 
condition, while bombing churned th- 
surface to mud and interfered with th- 
operations of tli. 
Japanese Army .\r 
Force. Other target - 
were railways ami 
roads, coastal craft 
supplying Akyab 
sampans and burge- 
on the Irrawaddy am I 
Chindwin rivers. .Air- 
craft were u.sed tiie- 
tically to bomb and 
machine-gun the Jap 
auese front linos, une 
bombing wa.s carried 
out at a range ut 
1,000 yards from our 
own front line. 
Japanese bomber^. 

fill 
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00 


First Air 
Raid on 
Calcutta 


NtRVE CtNTRE OF R.A.F. FERRY COMMAND 

Successlul organizat.on ot the Transatla.-.t-.c ferry, n- of a.rrr.ii • X 

States lor the R.A.F. was fargely the work of aA Chief Marshal and the United 

Coastal Command in June 1941 to buitd up this branch of a Bowh.ll, who left 

desk at Transatlantic Flight Control m Britain ; the movemert s controller’s 

of a group of aircraft, most of them m flight. Four had'arn™^ positions 

minutes late, two Fortresses well ahead of t.me on them 'r »nte few 

that hung at the entrance to Ferry Command headquarters fn Br.Um Se T n 

/■«- M., T. /vess ° ^443.) 
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. raided Calcutta 

the first time 
December 20 and again on December 
during the succeeding night, and 
Christma.s Eve. The 
raids were small by 
European standards. 

-About nine tons of 
bombs were dropped in these four raid^ 
In the first three 25 people were kill- d 
and fewer than 100 injured. The raider- 
were met by gimfire, and later by night 
hghters. There were only three boinber- 
iii the third raid and two were damaged 
by Hurricanes. These fighters shot down 
one of the Christmas Eve raider-. 
Civilian morale was excellent, and wa- 
prai.sed by the A'iceroy. Raid damage 
was .-mall. On December 26 U.S. heavy 
bombers from India attacked objectives 
•it Bangkok, including the airfield. 

In the North and Central Pacific zone- 
tlie action was confined to air--ea 
warfare. On December 30 two enemy 
cargo boats were bombed in Kiska 
harbour with uncertain re.sults. The 
bombers were e.scorted by Lightning 
fighters (see illus. following p. 2266) ; Zero 
floatplanes intercepted. One bomber, 
two Lightnings, and one Zero were shot 
down in the combat. Next day American 


medium bombers scored three hits on 
one ship and two on another, and lost 
no aircraft. Kiska in it.self could play the 
part of an outpost and no more. It 
provided cover for territory nearer to 
both belligerents ; it sereed as a base 
for air and sea sweeps of the 1 ,5(X)-mile- 
wide stretch of ocean between the 
Aleutians and the Hawaiian i.slands. 
Its strategic advantage was great e.st to 
the nation or group of nations holding 
the Hawaiian islands. Kiska’s seizure 
by Japan was doubtle.ss part of a plan 
that had failed as a result of the 
battle of Midway Island, which decided 
the fate of the Hawaiian island group. 


Mass Bomber 
Raid on 
Wake Island 


In the Central Pacific the Americans 
were now beginning to hit back. On 
Christmas Eve the large.st ma.ss heavy 
bomber raid yet made in the Pacific 
zone was delivered by 
United States Army 
Fortress and Liberator 
bombers against Wake 
Island and the adjacent Reale Island, 
which had fallen into Japano.«e hands 
early in the war. This American- 
owned island had been part of the air 
route island chain across the Pacific 
Ocean from San Francisco to Hong- 
kong. The Christmas Eve raid was the 
Americans’ third air attack on Wake 
Island, and in it more than 75,000 lb. of 
bombs were dropped. All the bombers 
returned safely to the nearest base on 
Midway Island, 1,200 miles aw-ay, and 
Honolulu, 2,000 miles from the scene of 
tl e attack. Japan has no comparable 
four-engined bombers ; this is one of 
the weaknesses of her Air Force. 

By the end of 1942 the outlook had 
brightened for the Allies. The enemy 
everywhere had ceased to advance ; 

m. ^ greater or lesser dents 

The Enemy ® , . j ■ i.- 

_ were being made in nis 

Ceases . ^ , 

. perimeters. Inc 

to Advance K , . 

African campaign wa.s 

going well ; Stalingrad was becoming 
a graveyard of German troops and air- 
craft. In the Far East the Japane.se 
were beginning to realize that they 
were up against something greater 
than their soldiers had ever known 
before. Their sailors were finding that 
air power is a boomerang that swings 
back from the hand that holds the most 
power, and their ships were sinking, in 
a continuous war of attrition from the 
air, under the bombs and torpedoes of 
American, Australian and New Zealand 
airmen, and. nearer India, British 
airmen, too. The great bomber oSensive 
against Germany was rising to fresh 
efficiency, with greater loads dropping 
in less time over more cities ; the 
American daylight oSensive had started 
and was gathering speed. 

Allied air power was growing. The new 



AIR WAR IN THE PACIFIC 

The smoke trail of a Japanese bomber shot down dunnj; the bitter land. •^ea. and air fiRhtinfi 
which followed the American landing on Guadalcanal in August 1042. 'Below Later in the same 
year. U S. Marines load a bomb on to a trailer in a palm-concealed ' bomb garden ’ near an 
airfield on Guadalcanal after it had been occupied by the Americans 

. Phiuft .Vt / 



t'.S. fighter, the Thunderbolt, {see illus. 
following p. 2266) had been power-dived 
to 725 m.p.b. and was soon to show 
the mettle of its 2,0iX)-h.p. turbo-super- 
charged engine and heavv armament in 
the European skies along'ide the Fort- 
ress bombers. The United States Arnw 
Air Force had reached 1,000,0^)0 and 


more men by the en<l of the voar and 
was due to rise to over 2.(KH.),0<X) strong 
by the end of 1913. In the w-hole of 1912 
the United States factories produced 
49 ,)J<h) war aircraft. The jiroduction of 
the .\llies already far exceeded the air- 
craft production of the. Axis. The tide 
of battle in the air had turned. 


Chapter 255 

THE BATTLE OF EGYPT: OCT. 23— NOV. 5, 1942 

The Battle of Egypt itai an out-and-out victory jor British arms, won over 
hard-bitten, confident Nazi veterans who had twice forced the Allies back into 
Egypt after previous promising drives to the west. Reference to the map on 
page 2531 will help to explain Montgomery's tactics. This Chapter takes up 
the story of the desert campaigns where it was left at the end of Chapter 224 


A t El Alamein Rommel and Ids 
victory-flushed veterans of the 
Afrika Kor[)s were almost within 
sight of the grateful greenery of the Nile 
Valley, the massed ndnarets and domes 
of Cairo, the derrick-lined docks of 
Alexandria. Only another 60 miles : 
and what was 60 miles to men who 
had come .so far ? 8oon the panzers 
wouhl he churning up the immemorial 
dust of Egypt, and the pyramids would 
look down on the latest of a long line of 
conquering hosts. 

That was in .June 1912. .Tidy pa.sscd, 
and .-Vugust ; Septemher slipped away, 
and most of October. There were weeks 
of bloody battle and more weeks of 


Rommel 


Egypt 


waiting. Glittering in 
the cruel sun the prize 
of prizes lay ready for 
the taking — or so it 
.seemed. Huddled in the gap. only 10 
miles wide, between the ■•-ea and the 
de.sert depre.ssion, was — not an army, 
but — the remains of an army, the 
broken regiments of Auchinleck's com- 
mand. To the compilers of the German 
communiques the battle was as good 
as won. Rommel him.self was full of 
fooli.sh boasting. Even in Cairo there 
were some who. hearing the none-too- 
distant thunder of the guns, feared that 


the slender line would not, could not, 
hold. Yet hold it did. Once again that 
supremely British virtue, the calm and 
complete refu.sal to know when one is 
beaten, took the sting out of defeat and 
in due .sea-on turned defeat into victory. 

Those jirecious weeks during which 
Auchinleck’s 8th Army held the pass at 
.•Vlamein were weeks of terrible strain, 
filleil with anxiety and danger. We 
have told their story in Chapter 224 
(sec page 2238) ; liere let it be empha- 
sized that the time that was gained wa.s 
turned to the most excellent advantage. 

While the battle was still raging in 
the Devil’s Cauldron at Knights- 
briiige and round Bir Hacheim, three 
United Kingdom divisions (44th, 50th, 
and 51.st) had left Britain on their way 
to Egy[)t fiy the long, long way of the 
Cape ; and before the fall of Tobruk 
hundreds of 6-pounder guns and large 
numbers of heavily armoured and 
heavily gunned tanks had also been 
dispatched. President Roosevelt made 
a mighty contribution to Britain’s 
depleted armament in the shape of 
Sherman and Grant tanks and self-pro- 
pelled lO.'i-mm. guns. The28-tonSherinan 
tank in particular — many of those dis- 
patched to Egy-pt were actually with- 
drawn from units of the U.S. .Armv to 




BRITISH FORMATIONS & COMMANDERS 
IN THE BATTLE OF EGYPT 


10 Corps 

... Lt.-Gen. H. Lumsden, 

D.S.O.» M.C. 

13 Corps 

... Lt.-Gen. B. G. Horrocks, 
M.C. 

30 Corps 

... Lt.-Gen. Sir Oliver Leese, 
Bt., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Divisions 

■Hth Div 

... Maj.-Gen. 1 . T. P. Hughes, 
D.S.O., M.C. 

50th Div 

... Maj.-Gen. J. S. Nichols, 
D.S.O., M.C. 

SIsc Div 

... Maj.-Gen. D. H. Wimber- 
ley» M.C. 

1st Armd. Div. ... 

... Maj.-Gen. R. Briggs, D.S.O. 

7th Armd. Div. 

... Maj.-Gen. A. F. Harding, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

lOth Armd. Div. 

... Maj.-Gen. A. Gatehouse, 
D.S.O.* M.C. 

9th Australian Oiv. 

... Maj.-Gen. Sir L. G. Mors- 
head* K.B.E.* C.M.G. 

1st S African Div. 

... Maj.-Gen. D. H. Pienaar, 
D.S.O. 

2nd N.Z. Div. ... 

... Lt.-Gen. Sir Bernard Frey- 
here, V.C.* K.C.B. 

Hth Indian Div.... 

... Maj.-Gen. F. 1 . S. Tuker, 
O.B.E. 



GENERALS WHO LED THE EIGHTH ARMY TO VICTORY 

Ueut.-Gen. Bernard Law Montgomery (centred who devised the tactics that defeated 
Field-Marshal Rommel in the Battle of Egypt ; on his right is Lieut. -Gen. Sir Oliver 
Leese, Bt., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Commander of the 30th Corps, and on his left, 
LieuL-Gen. Herbert Lumsden, D.S.O., M.C., Commander of the loth Corps. Lieut.- f 
Gen. B. G. Horrocks. M.C. (nght) was Commander of the 13th Corps. 

Photos, Official : Crown Copjngtd 


Note.— It is not possible to froup Divisions under 
their Corps, because several of them changed their 
Corps as the battle developed. 


which they had been delivered — was to 
prove invaluable, showing itself in all 
particulars far superior to the German 
Mark IV. "When one ship with the 
precious convoy from America was sunk 
by a U-boat, immediately the United 
States, without being asked, replaced 
it with another carrying an equal 
number of the all-important weapon.^. 
But vitally important as these American 
supplies were to prove to the issue of 
the impending battle, it is a fact — 
publicly insisted on by President Roose- 
velt — that all but a small part of the 
equipment of the 8th Army was pro- 
duced in British factories and trans- 
ported in British ships. Records were 
broken at every point in the imloading 
and fitting up of the weapons and in 
their i.«sue to the troops, 
. - « the divisions old and new 

^ '^V iw were assiduously trained 

in the desert. 

British air striking 
power was also formidably 
reinforced — the air force 
had at lea.st 8(X) bombers 
at its disposal for the 
attack, and so effectively 
were they used that the 
enemy’s air force was 
rendered virtually power- 
less. ■■ I would never 
dream of going into battle 
without the Desert Air 


^ ", 
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THE TANKS WAIT THEIR TURN TO GO INTO ACTION 
The tremendous barrage put up by our artillery on the night of October 23-24, 1942, against 
the strongest part of the enemy positions in the Alamein sector, was followed by an infantry 
attack in force ; then the tanfe< went in and through. Here, in the early morning, our armour 
is waiting until artillery and infantry have cleared gaps in the enemy's minefields. 

Photo, Brittah Officidl : Crown Copyrujht 


Force behind me,” said General Mont- 
gomery a year later when reviewing his 
campaign in Africa. In brief, “ every- 
thing in human power was done,” said 
Mr. Churchill in his review of the battle 
on November 11. “ We recreated and 

revivified our war-battered army, we 
placed a new army at its side, and re- 
armed it on a gigantic scale. By these 
means we repaired the disaster which 
fell upon us, and converted the defence 
of Egypt into a successful attack.” 

When Mr. Churchill was in Cairo on 


quality, not technicians, but war- 
riors,” that an electrifying effect was 
produced upon the troops now standing 
ready or being mustered for the assault 
on what was indeed a fortress blasted 
out of the solid rock. 

On September 26, Ribbentrop said 
at a ceremony celebrating the second 
anniversary of the Tripartite Pact, and 
attended by the Italian and Japanese 
Ambassadors, “ In North Africa we shall 


give the British no rc.st.” On OctobrT .‘1, 
Rommel, then on a vhit to Berlin in 
which he was received with the honours 
due to a conquering ehief, declared : 
“ We hold the gatewav _ , 

of Egypt with the full omme 
intention to act. We , 
did not go there with 
any intention of being flung back sooner 
or later. You may rely on our holding 
fast to what we have got.” 

Twenty days later the doughty com- 
mander of the 8th Army issued this 
statement to British and American 


correspondents assembled at his head- 
quarters : “During the night there will 
be fought a terrific battle. By dawn 


his way to Russia he gave to the newly 
appointed commander. General Alex- 
ander, on August 10 this directive : 
“ (1) Your paramount duty will be to 
attack or destroy at the earliest oppor- 
tunity the German-Italian army com- 
manded by Field-Marshal Rommel, 
together with all its supplies and estab- 
lishments in Egypt and Libya. (2) 
You will discharge, or cause to be dis- 
charged, such other duties as appertain 
to your command without prejudice 
to the task described in paragraph 1, 
which must be considered paramoimt in 
His Majesty’s interest.” 

In spite of the strain to which Alex- 
ander had been subjected in “ the hard 
and adverse campaign in Burma,” went 
on the Prime Minister, “ he accepted his 
new duties with ardour ” ; and so ably 
was he seconded in his plans and efforts 
by “ that remarkable soldier. General 
Montgomery,” and Air Marshal Tedder 
and Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, 
“ those air leaders of the very highest 



THE GREAT BARRAGE OPENS— 25-POUNDER IN ACTION 
British guns stationed at intervals of 23 yards along a front six miles long hurled a terrific 
barrage at the enemy lines at El Alamein during the night of October 23-24. The flashes as 
they were fired intensively lit up the line from end to end ; and the shells that swept Rommel’s 
positions softened his defences and prepared the way for the advance of the infantry. 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copjrijhi 
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tomorrow we shall know better where 
we are. A start ha.s been made on what 
(ieneral Smut.s has called ‘ the ofl'en- 
-sive.’ In this battle the 8th Army and 
the air fon-es siipportini' it are one. 
They are both operatine on one .set pi. in 
and not two -one tor the bind arm and 
one tor the air aim. In this I believe 
lies their yreat strength. 1 have alway.' 
m.iintained th.it we are one tiehtim; 
force. Here in North .M'rica in the past 
there h.i\e been successes and failiiri's 








FIRST PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF EGYPT 

Followini; the artillery bombardment oi October 23 24 came the first phase of the battle- the 
advance of the infantry, here seen itop centre' movine; forward across the desert in open forma- 
tion towards advanced enemy positions. They consolidate a captured German strong-point 
(above ; one of its defenders lies dead beside his wrecked gun. iBelow A Bren-gunner takes 
cover behind a derelict enemy tank op 



I have always found in my long associa- 
tion with British troops that they will 
never let their leader down. Today I 
bebeve that the morale of the 8th 
Army is right upon the top line. I and 
my commanders will see that it stays 
there.” 

On the eve of the battle the rival 
armies faced each other along a front of 
40 miles (see maps, pages 2235 and 2531). 
Montgomery’s right flank and Eommel's 
left were based on the Mediterranean. 
The other end of the line lost itself in 
the impassable wastes and ravines of 
the Qattara Depression. In between, 
across ridges and hillocks of sand cover- 
ing the underlying rock, the British 
and their opponents had dug themselves 
in behind and between their minefields, 
in strong-points and emplacements for 
field-guns and machine-guns. 

Montgomery’s men were fairly evenly 
spread out along the length of the 
front. The order of divisions, from 
north to south, ran (see map, p. 2531) : 
9th Australian, 1st South .... , 

African, 4th Indian and ^ 

50th (Northumbrian), 
with some Fighting 
French and Greeks. Close behind were 
the 51st (Highland) ; the 44th (Home 
Counties), acting as the tactical reserve ; 
and one of the British armoured divi- 
sions. Somewhat farther back, some 
50 miles or so behind the line, was the 
10th Corps, composed of two British 
armoured divisions and the 2nd New 
Zealand Division — a very powerful force 
of between 40,000 and 50,000 men, with 
all the best tanks, the Grants and 
Shermans. 

The role of this corps was carefully 
explained by Mr. Churchill in his speech 
of November 11. It was neces.sary to 
efiect a penetration of about 6,000 yards 
at the first stroke in order to get through 
the hostile minefields, trenches, and 
batteries. In the last war it was nearly 
always possible to make this initial 
penetration, but when the cavalry tried 
to gallop through the gap blasted by the 
artillery they were invariably soon 
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Mansion House speech of November 10. 
“ Generals Alexander and Montgomery 
fought it with one single idea. They 
meant to destroy the armi'd force of the 
enemy, and to destroy it at the place 
where the disa.ster would be mo'^t far- 
reaching and irrecoverable. " 

Coming at the end of a fortnight of 
intense aerial and artillery activity, 
October 2.’j wa.s a day of terrific bom- 
bardment of tlie enemv positions ; 
artillerv and aircraft together achieved 


brought to a standstill by the machine- 
guns posted in the enemy rear. “ But 
times have changed. We have a steel 
machine cavalry now which, once a 
path is cleared through the mines and 
anti-tank guns, can go forward against 
machine-gun nests to encounter what- 
ever mobile forces of the enemy may 
lie beyond.” The 10th Corps was this 
steel cavalry, charged with the task of 
turning to full account the breach as 
soon as it had been effected by the 
infantry. 

Rommel’s armour was divided be- 
tween north and south, the 15th Pan- 
zers and the Italian Littorio Armoured 
Division being near the coast, and the 
21st Panzers and the 

Rommel’s Italian Ariete Armoured 
Forces Division facing the 
Indians. The greater 
part of the German infantry was in the 
north; the centre was held weakly by 
Italians ; and most of the remaining 
Italian divisions were in the south. 
Altogether Rommel had 12 divisions — 
perhaps 100,000 men — with about 700 
tanks and very strong artillery and 
anti - tank units against 10 Allied 
divisions. 

From these dispositions it seems that 
Rommel expected the attack to be made 
on his centre from the direction of the 
Ruweisat Ridge. The Italians there 
were the bait in a trap. As soon as 
Montgomery had made his assault and 
broken into the Italian lines, Rommel 
probably thought to close the trap by 
flinging on to the attackers’ flanks the 
mighty forces of armour massed in 
readiness to north and to south. The 
trap was set, but Montgomery refused 
to walk into it. From the very first the 
great Ro mm el was no match for the 
wily Irishman. When the attack came 
it was launched not at the provocatively 
weak centre but at the strongest point 
in the enemy line — the north. For this 
was a battle fought not for “ the sake of 
gaining positions or so many square 
miles of territory,” to quote Mr. 
Churchill again, this time from hi.s 
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AUSTRALIANS AND HOME COUNTIES MEN IN ACTION 

The first work of the infantry advancing on October Z3-24 was to take the enemy strong-points 
that barred their way. A dense smoke screen hid the movements of these Australians as they 
approached one such defensive position. iBelowi Machine-gunners of a Home Counties regiment 
in action with their Vickers gun in a forward post. Enemy artillery strove desperately to check 
the creat advance but was taken by surprise. /’/lOfos. /fr-t-sfi Ojjirinl 



a crescendo of fearful destruction. At 
9.30 in the evening the Battle of Egypt 
Iwgan. Along a front of six inilo.s, in 
the northern sector ju.-'t .south of the 
Mediterranean shore, British guns, 
spaced at an average interval of only 
23 yards, poured a terrific fire on the 
enemy’s front line and the deep zone of 
his tlel'ences heyond. For 2() minutes 
the liarrai,'e thundered at its height. 
The moon was u(), a brilliant moon. Ar 
10 p.m. the infantrv went in to attack, 
Moi'shead's .Viist rahans, the Highlanders 
of the immortal olst, Freyberg's New 
Zr-alaiiders and Pienaar's South .\fric,ins. 
Siniult.ineoiisly the Ith Indian Division 
in the eeiitie made a feint attack, while 
in the south, the Fighting French, sup- 
ported by the United Kingdom armoured 


That night there wa.s marked progress 
bv the Australians up against the coast 
and by the Highlanders to the south 
of them. The enemy' counter-attacked 
furiou.sly, only to be bloodily repulsed. 
By day and by night the advance went 
on, not only in the vital northern sector 
but all down the front where men of the 
British Lsles and of the Dominions, 
Indians, Fighting French, and Greeks 
were nibbling and probing and thrusting 
at Rommel’s fortress. 

P'or nine days this first jihase of the 
battle went on — da vs of hard slogging 
on the part of the infantry', of delicate 
footwork on the part of the sappers, 
pushing liefore them their vacuum- 
cleaner-like instruments of mine detec- 
tion. The whole area was one vast 
minefield, and tens 
_ of thousands of 

the deadly con- 
trivances had to 
be located and 
marked or remov- 
ed so as to make 
plain the path 
for the advancing 
troops and tanks. 
It was a slow, 
dangerous busi- 
ness. But the job 
was done. 


The salient in the north had become 
a bulge, and on the night of November 
1-2 a brigade each from the 50th and 
51st Divisions, with New Zealanders, 
pushed another three miles farther west. 
Covered by a tremendous barrage, the 
British and Dominion infantry swept 
forward through minefields and wire, 
overran position after position at the 
point of the bayonet, and by dawn had 
cleared a passage for Montgomery’s 10th 
Corps, brought up from the Delta 
(where a dummy camp stiU suggested 
their presence to Rommel’s reconnais- 
sance planes). 

On they rumbled in great strength, 
American Grants and Shermans, British 
Crusaders, the cream of Britain’s now 
mighty tank force ; 
and “ it was this 
thunderbolt, hurled 
through the gap,” 
said Mr. Churchill, “ which finished 
Rommel and his arrogant army.” All 
through the day a great battle raged 
between the opposing armour at Tell El 
Aqqaqir, beyond Kidney Ridge in the 
northern sector of the front. The pace 
wa.s terrific, and the enemy proved 
unable to stand the strain. The in- 
fantry brealr-through had taken nine 
days of hard fighting ; the ^ond great 
achievement of the battle was over in 


Great Tank 
Battle of 
£1 Aqqaqir 



division placed there, attacked in the, El 
Heimcniat-Beir el Muna.ssib area. The 
whole front was in movement, and the 
enemv was for a time at a loss to know 
whieh and where was the main thrust. 
Then to his surprise he fouiiil that the 
most heavily defended point in his line 
was the ,Sth .Army's prime objective. A 
few davs later, when the captured 
German ( Jeneral von Tlioma, commander 
of the .Vfrika Korps, was a guest in 
Montgonierv’s caravan, near the scene 
of his overthrow, he told his conqueror, 
” We exjiected a new form of tactics 
when we heard of your appointment. 
We got them, ami we couldn't deal 
with them. " 

Bv 5.3<t the next morning (October 24) 
the assailants were four miles beyoml 
the enemv's advanced minefields, and 
during the next few days they strove to 
widen and deepen the salient they had 
managed already' to carve out. By the 
evening of October 25 some 1,4-50 German 
and Italian prisoners had been taken. 


SAPPERS SWEPT THE SANDS FOR MINES 

The retreating enemy left minefieids behind him. Across these, sappers of the Royal Engineers 
laid parallel tapes making a Ians wide enough to take a vehicle. Then they swept the lane 
with mine-detectors, dug up the mines they found and, after the first vehicle had gone through, 
widened the lane by further sweeping and digging. Signs, painted white towards the swept gap, 
red towards the remaining mines, were put up as these ‘ safe areas ’ were opened. 
Pholo-^, Britijih Official : Crown Copyright 
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CRUSADERS SWEEP IN TO THE BATTLE OF EGYPT 

New heavy tanks, and enough of them, combined with fresh methods of 
handling and complete tactical surprise, enabled the Allied armoured 
division to win decisively in the great tank battle that raged all day at Tell 
El Aqqaqir on November 2, 1942. British Crusaders. American Shermans 
and Grants proved a full match for the Germans' heaviest armour 
Manned almost exclusively by United Kingdom troops, including most of 
the famous cavalry and yeomanry regiments and the Royal Tank 
Regiment, they formed a mighty armoured force — ' This thunderbolt, 
hurled through the gap. which.' said Mr Churchill. ' finished Rommel 
and his arrogant army.' Phntn, Tinti^h Of’rtn! 













as many hours. By the end of the day 
the desert battleground was a cemetery 
of Axis tanks, shattered, smoking 
mournfully to heaven. British tank 
casualties were heavy, but the enemy 
losses were crippling ; only a beaten 
remnant of Rommel’s once-so-powerful 
armour moved slowly from the field. 

At nightfall Tell El Aqqaqir (The 
Hill of the Wicked) was captured, and 
on the next day El Heimemat, at the 
southern extremity of the front, was 
retaken. How well the battle was 
going was revealed in a communique 
issued by G.H.Q. Cairo on November 4 : 


Axis Forces 
In Full 
Retreat 


“ The Axis forces in the Western 
Desert, after 12 days and nights of 
ceaseless attacks by land and air forces, 
are now in full retreat. Their di.s- 
ordered columns are 
being relentles.sly at- 
tacked by our land 
forces and by the 
Allied air force by day and night. 
General von Stumme. a senior general, 
who is said to have been in command 
during Rommel’s absence in Ger- 
many, is known to have been killed. 
8o far we have captured over 9,000 
prisoners, including General Ritter von 
Thoma, commander of the German 
Afrika Korps, and a number of other 
senior German and Italian officers. It 
'is known that the enemy’s losses in 
killed and wounded have been ex- 
ceptionally high. Up to date we have 
destroyed more than 260 German and 
Italian tanks, and captured or destroyed 
at lea.st 270 guns. 'The full total of the 
booty cannot be asse.ssed at this stage 
of the operations. In the course of 
these operations our air force.s, whose 
losses have been li^t, have destroyed 
and damaged in air combat ovmr 300 
aircraft and destroyed or put out of 
action a like number on the ground. 
At sea our naval and air forces have 
sunk 50,000 tons, and damaged a.s much 
again, of shipping carrying Axis supplies 
to North Africa. The 8th Army con- 
tinues to advance.” 


While the great tank battle was 
being fought to the west of Kidney 
Ridge there were sigrts of enemy dis- 
integration all along the front. Rommel 
knew what the result of the armoured 
conflict would be, and, armed with that 
foreknowledge, started to withdraw 
his precious German veterans while the 
Italian infantry still constituted suffi- 
cient of a screen. Appropriating mo.st 
of the mechanical transport, the sur- 
vivors of the 164th and 90th Light 
Divisions disengaged and were sent back 
along the road at whose end lay the 
prison-camps of Tunis. They were 
followed by the remnants of the Panzer 
divisions. On November 3 the enemy 



LIEUT-COL. V. B. TURNER, V.C. 
On the night of October 27, 1942, Lieut.-Col. 
Turner, leading a battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, captured a German position, and 
then organized its defence. Isolated and 
unsupported, he held on from 5.30 a.m to 
7 p.m., repulsing continuous attacks and 
destroying or immobilizing at least 55 
German tanks. Wherever the position was 
threatened, there was Lieut. -Col. Turner. 
Acting as loader to a solitary six-pounder 
which he found manned only by another 
officer and a sergeant, he himself helped to 
destroy hve tanks, and though wounded in 
the head, refused aid until the last of them 
was hnished. 

Photo^ ** New York TimeJt'* Photos 

retreat was in full .swing. In the 
south the Italian infantry, abandoned 
by Rommel, still fought on at i.solatcd 
points, oidy to be overwhelmed by 
Montgomery’s advance. Hardly a man 
managed to get away to join the 
fugitives thronging the roads and 
tracks to the west which were now 
being blasted into bloody di.sorganizat ion 
and ruin by Tedder’s airmen. For 
miles back the roads were a sea of flame. 


All the po.sitioiLs on the 40-mile-long 
front that Rommel had built with such 
cure and toil were carried by the 
■Allied infantry at the bayonet-point. 

■■ The enemy i.s in our power, and i.s 
just about to crack,” said Montgomery 
in a special Onler of the Day to the 
8th .Army on November .3. “ I eall 

upon all troops to keep iij) the pressure 
and not to relax for a moment. AVe 
have the ehanee of putting the whole 
Panzer army m the hag, and we shall 
do so. I eongratulate all troojis on what 
has been aehieved. Comjilete victory 
IS almost in sight. . . .” 


The wliole line swept forward, en- 
gulfing the unha{)]>y Italiaius. By Nov- 
ember !j more than 13, (XX) prisoners 
were “ in the bag,” and tlie enernv 
rearguards hail been brought to bav 
well to the West of Daha. Ifere and 
there in tlie desert little pockets of 
Italian resistance eontinued, hut at the 
extremity of the line strong New 
Zealaiul forces raced along tlie edge of 
the ()attara Dr'pression in an attemjit 
to roll 11 ]) tlie remnants of Rommel’s 
nnce-forniidahle host and iiiii them 
against the sea. 


On November 5 General Montgomerv' 
met the Pre.ss rorrespondeiif s again. He 
was in chi'erful, even triuinjihaiit, mood 
—as lie might well be. “ It has been a 
fini' battle,” he said, „ , . , 

and it has re.su I ted in * 
eomidete and absolute 
victory. The Boclie 
is completely finished. AVe drove 
wedges in his line, and I passed through 
three armoured divisions which are 
0 [)eratiiig in the encmy’.s rear. Those 
jiortioiis of his army which can are 
trj'ing to get away ; tho.se portions which 
cannot — and there are still a lot in the 
soutli — are facing our troops and will 
be put in the bag. I did not hope for 
such a complete victory ; or rather, I 
hoped for it but did not expect it.” 
.After 12 days of very hard fighting, the 


REGIMENTS WHICH FOUGHT AT THE BATTLE OF EGYPT 


Life Guards. 

Queen's Bays. 

Royal Dragoons. 

Royal Horse Art'llery. 

Royal Horse Guards. 

Scots Greys. 

3rd. 4th, 8th. lOth and llth 
Hussars. 

9th and llth Lancers. 


Caernarvan Yeomanry. 

County of London Yeomanry. 
Denbighshire Yeomanry. 
Derbyshire Yeomanry. 

Essex Yeomanry. 

Honourable Artillery Company. 
Lancashire Hussars. 

Leicestershire Yeomanry. 

Norfolk Yeomanry. 

North Somersetshire Yeomanry. 
Northumberland Hussars. 
Nottinghamshire Yeomanry. 

Royal Gloucestershire Yeomanry. 



Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry. 
South Nottinghamshire Hussars. 
Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

Surrey Yeomanry. 

Sussex Yeomanry. 

Warwickshire Yeomanry. 

West Kent Yeomanry. 

Yorkshire Dragoons. 


Many units of the Royal Tank 
Regiment, including those from 
Bristol. Leeds, Liverpool and 
Oldham 


Black Watch. 

Chesh:re Regiment. 

East Yorkshire Regiment. 

Essex Regiment. 

Green Howards 

Queen's Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment. 

Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Sherwood Foresters. 


The Buffs. 

The Queen's Royal Regiment. 


Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers 

Durham Light Infantry. 

Gordon Highlanders. 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Middlesex Regiment. 

Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers. 

Rifle Brigade. 

Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Se^orth Highlanders. 


The United Kingdom contingent 
included all the armoured 
formations, and a large part of 
the RoyaJ Artillery. Royal 
Engineers. Royal Corps of 
Signals, Royal Army Service 
Corps, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, RoyaJ Army Ordnance 
Corps. Corps of Military Police 
and Royal Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 
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AMBULANCES FOLLOWED THE TANKS 
Ambulances were in the thick of the tank battle at El Aqqaqir^ and were never far behind the 
front during the Eighth Army's victorious drive after Rommel. A badly wounded man is here 
being transferred from tank to ambulance, to be taken back to safety. His tank, unless it also 
had been disabled, would then go forward again. Extricating wounded tank crews was a 
major problem for R.A.M.C. personnel. Photo, Hrittsh OJJicud 


Xovember 7 that Montgomery esti- 
mated his prisoners at 20,000, while 400 
tanks, 350 guns, and several thousands 
of transport vehicles had been taken or 
destroyed. All the senior Italian generals 
were captured in the field ; and of the 
German generals, Bismarck, Von 
Stumme, Von Prittwitz and Neumann- 
Silkow were killed, and Von Thoma, 
Von Ravenstein, Schmitt and Cruewell 
were prisoners : Rommel’s host, re- 
ported Cairo, was a scattered rabble, 
makmg what haste it 
could into Libya. ^ ^ 

against these los.ses, the ^ „ ... 

Srh Army suffered a Rabble 

loss of some 13,600 officers and men, 
58 per cent of the casualties being from 
the United Kingdom. British officer 
casualties were disproportionately high, 
since all the armoured formations were 
British. 

At the Mansion House in London on 
November 10 the Prime Minister, in a 
speech from which important passages 
are quoted in page 2515, talked of 
the glad and proud tidings that “ in 
what I think should be called the Battle 
of Egypt, General Alexander, with 
his brilliant comrade and lieutenant. 


(icncnil went on, the 8th .\rmy and 
the .\llicd air forces had gamed a com- 
plete victory. The enemy was smashed. 
■' For the last two nights the road 
liehind the enemy ha.s been blocked 
with stutl four deep trying to got away. 
Thi'V have been bombed day and nicht. 
lint we must not think the party is 
over. We have no intention of lotrint: 
the enemy recover. We mii«t keep np 


the pres.sure. We intend to lift this General Montgomery, has gained a 
chap for si.x right out of North Africa.” glorious and decisive victory.” 

The enemy los.sos were tremendous. Two days later, on November 12, in 
Downing Street announced already on the House of Commons, the Prime 

SURRENDER OF A GERMAN TANK CREW 

The battered hulks of knocked-out German tanks strewed the battlefield at the close of the 
bitter armoured battle at El Aqqaqir during the Battle of Egypt. Survivors from these immo- 
bilized tanks, one of whom is here seen surrendering to British infantrymen, were among the 
many Afrika Korps prisoners taken. 

I'hoto, Bnft'if} O^Ticml ■ t'rn<cr\ Cop>/right 
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EL AQQAQIR WAS A CEMETERY OF ARMOUR 
The second decisive phase in the Battle of Egypt was the violent tank 
battle which raged for some nine hours at El Aqqaqir on November 2. 
Heavy losses were incurred by both sides, but by nightfall the enemy was 
broken and El Aqqaqir taken. Burning wreckage of a German Mark III 
(top left), one of the many left behind by the retreating Axis forces. The 
coup-de-grace to other disabled armour (bottom; was often administered 
by the R.E.s. Near miss by a bomb fails to check a British Crusader (top 
right) ; while a General Grant hurriedly takes in fresh ammunition for its 
75-mm. gun (right). By Nov. 5. some 260 Axis tanks had been destroyed. 













THINGS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM 
The headlong retreat of Rommel's army after the Battle of Egypt became almost a rout, his 
forces abandoning wholesale their equipment, tanks, guns and aircraft. Men of a Home Counties 
Regiment are here seen inspecting an Italian position abandoned during the Eighth Army’s 
initial great bombardment of the enemy lines at El Alamein. 
itrUt-*h O^iriaf : Cr^trn Cf>p;fri<fht 
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DESERT MESS: MEN OF THE R.A.F. PAUSE FOR A MEAL 
R.A.F. cooks, adTandng as the Eighth Army advanced, performed miracles of ingenuity in 
providing food at a moment’s notice. They used any rations that happened to be handy, and 
improvized cooking utensils, to produce meals for the airmen who played a decisive part in 
the disruption of Rommel's retreating forces. Photo, BrUish O^ciaf 
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Minister paid tribute to the conquerors, 
to the generals and to the gallant men 
they had led to so great a victory. 

“ It is true we had gathered superior 
forces," he said, “ but all this would 
have been futile but for the masterly 
military conceptions of the commanders, 
the attention to detail which character- 
ized their preparations, and the 
absolute ruthlessness with which their 
forces were engaged, not only at the 
point of rupture but in gripping the 
enemy along the entire Battle front. 
This battle is in fact a very fine example 
of the military art as developed under 
modern conditions. The skill of the 
commanders was rivalled by the conduct 
of their troops. . . . This noble desert 
army, which has never doubted its 
power to beat the enemy, whose honour- 
able pride had suffered cruelly from 
retreats and disasters which they could 
not understand, regained in a week 
their ardour and self-confidence. . . . 
Taken by itself the Battle of Egypt must 
be regarded as a historic British victory, 
and in order to celebrate it directions 
are being given to ring the bells through- 
out the land next Sunday morning. . . .” 

But perhaps the battle may be best 
summed up in another passage from 
Mr. Churchill’s Mansion House speech. 
“ This is not the end,” he said. “ It is 
not even the beginning of the end. But 
it is, perhaps, the end of the beginning.’ 
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THE RACE FOR TUNIS: NOV.— DEC. 1942 

This first-hand account of the Anglo-American landings in Algeria and Morocco, 
and the subsequent dash of Lieut.-Gen. Anderson's small First Army in an 
unsuccessful effort to occupy Tunis before the Germans could do so, is given 
by Mr. A. D. Divine, the only British correspondent with the U.S. Combat 
Forces during this initial phase of the North African campaign 


A t one o’clock on the morning of 
November 8, 1942, the greatest 
armada that has ever assembled 
fell at three points on the coastline of 
Northern Africa. 

The politico-strategic problem in- 
volved in the French colonial posses- 
sions in Africa was of an extraordinary 
complexity. It is difficult to conceice 
the vastness of the French Nortli and 
West African possessions. .Almost half 
the Mediterranean coast of Africa belongs 
to France ; more than half the west 
coast from Spanish Morocco to the 
mouth of the Congo belongs to her. 
The vast hinterland is conjoined ; and 
under the Vichy regime this whole area, 
except for Equatorial .Africa, was poten- 
tially hastile. The major problems 
that faced the Allied Chiefs of Staff 
were those of denying North Africa to 
the enemy, of securing it with its 
enormous wealth both of raw materials 
and strategic positions for ourselves, of 
cutting off Rommel’s rear, and of carrj*- 
ing out the whole operation with the 
greatest possible economy of shipping 
and material. 

Dakar had been attempted once 
before. The new strategy disregarded 
Dakar. The plan, as it was carried out, 
provided for the capture of the northern 
coastline both on the 
Atlantic and on the 


Plans for the 
Capture of 
French Africa 


Mediterranean, and 
assumed that, with 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia in .Allied 
hands, French West .Africa and the 
great Saharan regions to the south 
would fall without bloodshed. To make 


certain of North .Africa it was necessary 
to hold four main strategic ports : 
Casablanca to ensure the po.sse.ssion of 
Morocco with its potential of warlike 
tribes ; Oran (only 525 miles from Mar- 
seilles and possible reinforcement) and 
Algiers (only 580 miles from Naples) to 
secure the enormous territory of .Algeria; 
Tunis to cut finally Rommel's supply 
lines and to deny him a short sea route 
of escape. 

If all four points had been equally 
easy of access, there would have been 
no North .African campaign. But the 
last sector of the vast French .African 
coastline lay within range of the Luft- 
waffe's Sicilian bases. The theoretic 
bomb line cut the .African coast about 


.Algiers : beyond .Algiens it was believed 
that large-scale operations would be im- 
possible without large-.scale air cover. 
It was decided, therefore, that three of 
the four ports should b<‘ invaded from 
the sea — 4'a.sablanca, Oran, and Algiers 
— and Tunis should be. att.ocked from 
the land as .soon as the bases were .secure. 

The Vichy Gov(‘rnnient had declared 
une(pnvocally that it would resi.st any 
attack on it.s colonial possessions — a 
fleclaration implemented at Dakar, in 
Syria, in Madagascar. The Allies, there- 
fore, decided to attempt to "soften 
up ’’ that resi.stance. The landing and 
re-embarkation of three British and 
four American officers, headed by Major- 
General Mark M'. Clark (U.S. .Army), 
from a Briti.sh .submarine, commanded 
by Lieut, N. L. A. Jewell, on the North 


.Vfrica coast is among the more remark- 
able e])isodes of the war. Contact was 
made with symjiathizers ; con.siderable 
sums of money were exjicnded ; and 
it was confidentlv believed in many 
quarters that, in vi<‘w of the fact that 
the initial landings were to be mad*- 
by .American troojis. the groundwork 
done by tJi-neral Clark and his party 
coiiph-d with the trinlitional friendship 
bi-tween America ami France wouhi 
suffice to jircvent bloodshi‘d. That view 
disregarded the intransigence of a 
section of the French authorities in 
North .Africa. 

The organization of the convoys, 
their routing thniiigh the submarine- 
infested wati-rs of the .Atlantic, their 
pa.ssage through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and the Mediterranean narrows 





de FAfrique 
du Nord: 


F IDELE a ramilie traditionnelle et 
swulairc du gouvernetnent et du 
peuple des Elats L'nis pour la 
France et pour I’Afrique francaix du 
Nord. uiM grande armw ainiricaine 
dibarque sur votre sol. 

Notre mission immidiate est de pro- 
teger rAftique franfaise du Nord 






centre la menace dhine invasion italo- 
allcroande. Notre but principal est le 
mime qu’en 1917, c'est-a-<lire. Faniaii- 
tissement de I'ennemi et la iibiratioil 
compute de la France envabie. 

Le jour ou la menace italo-allemande 
ne pesera plus sur les territoires frangais 
nous quitlerons votre soL 

La souveraineti de la France sur les 
territoires franvais reste entiire. 

Nous savons que nous pouvons 
compter sur votre concours pour friyff 
le chemin qui mine i la victoire et i la 
pail. 

Tous ensemble, on les aura! 






DV^IGHT O F.lSENHOVil.R, 
LtnecMAt Genial. 

OxnmjndtMV ra Chef <lr% 

Fovcm E.fcped«li>nn»irca -VmerKutfin. 


EISENHOWER’S FIRST MESSAGE TO THE FRENCH 
Between 2 a.m. and dawn on Norember 7, 1942, thousands of the leaflets reproduced above 
were dropped by the U.S. Army Air Force and the R.A.F. on centres of population both in North 
Africa and in France. The text reads : ' Frenchmen of North Africa : Faithful to the traditional 
and ancient friendship of the government and people of the United States for France and for French 
North Africa, a great American army is landing on your soil. Our immediate purpose is to 
protect French North Africa against the menace of an Italo-German invasion. Our principal 
aim IS the same as in 19x7, namely, the annihilation of the enemy and the complete liberation 
of invaded France. The day when the Italo-German menace ceases to weigh upon French 
territories we shall leave your soil. The sovereignty of France over French territories remains 
complete. We know we can count on your co-operation to clear the way which leads to victory 
and to peace. All together, we shall get them ! ’ 

Photo, “ Dail^ Express ” 
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under the protection of the Koval Navy 
are amont; the great masterpieces of 
naval warfare. They, and the Ca.sa- 
blanca convoy sailing from America, 
arrived off the invasion j)oints without 
loss. Invasions are most vulnerable 
upon the sea. By zero hour — 1 a.m. 
on the morning of November 8 — the 
Allies had won the first round without 
a blow. The second round — the landing 
of the forces under Lieut. -Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower (see illus., p. 2142), Allied 
C.-in-C. North Africa — ^was different. 

At Algiers, where most of the pre- 
paratory work had been done, there 
wa.s onlv a token resistance. 4Ve lost 


two destroyers, the “ Martin ” and the 
“ Broke,” the latter m forcing the 
boom. Resi.stance on shore was confined 
to the area about the Amiraute, to a few 
sporadic outbursts on the beaches, 
and to a certain amount of sniping. 

At Oran, with its memories of the 
attack on the French warships there in 
1940 (see Chapter 105) — an attack the 
absolute necessity of which was under- 
lined in every phase of this brief 
campaign — resistance was determined. 
The Oran a,ssault began with an attempt 
to seize the .salient points in the harbour 
it.self. Two ex-American coastguard 
cutters, the Hartland ” and the 



Landings 

Near 

Oran 


ALLIED FORCES LAND IN ALGERIA 
Amencan troops began to land at several points in Algeria and French 
Morocco at midnight on November 7-8, 194a. 1. Units landed at Surcouf, 

14 miles east of Algiers, set off inland carrying the stars-and-stripes. 
2 Major-General Charles G. Ryder, commanding the U.S. landing forces 
at Algiers, where he signed an agreement with the local Vichy commander. 
General Alphonse Juin, at 7 p.m. arranging for the American occupation of 
the aty. 3, Smiiing American soldiers, wearing ‘ Old Glory ’ armbands 
specially and secretly made at the last minute in London, kept order among 
the cheering, V-sign-making crowds of Algerian citizens. 4. Guns beached 
from landing craft man-handled up the shore by British and U.S troops 
Pkoto-^, British Offtcinl , Croxen Cojyxfnght , Topical ; /v^i/irooe 



“ Walney,” which had formed part of 
the escort of the great convoy of the 
invasion on the way over, went in 
without covering fire. At ten minutes 
past three on the morning of November 
8, H.M.S. “ Walney ” broke the Oran 
boom. She was followed by “ Hartland ” 
and two M.L.s. With an almost incon- 
ceivable gallantry they pressed home 
their attack under heavy fire from 
warships and coastal batteries. Both 
ships reached their objectives : both 
ships were sunk with heavy loss of life. 
For his part in this operation, Acting- 
Captain F. T. Peters, D.S.O., D.S.C., 
who took the “ Walney ” into Oran, 
was awarded the V.C. (see illus.,p. 2387). 

Meanwhile, east and west of Oran, 
the American army was getting ashore. 
At Arzeu Beach, to the east, opposition 
was overrun swiftly and landing opera- 
tions began in excel- 
lent weather. To the 
west at “X” and“Y” 
beaches and at Les 
Andalouses there was no opposition. 
At once flying columns of armour from 
the extremities of the landing point.s 
swung deep into the country behind in 
a 70-mile-wide pincer movement. The 
attempt made to capture the aero- 
dromes with parachute troops carried 
by the 12th U.S. Air Force (com- 
manded by Brigadier-General James H. 
Doolittle, and flown from England) 
failed ; but brilliant support from 
British escort carriers smashed the 
French fighter squadrons at 
La Senia and at Tafaroui. 
Though the French fought 
stubbornly, by nightfall on 
the Sunday it was clear 
that Oran could not endure 
the assault for long. 

On Monday vigorous and 
.stiffening resistance at St. 
Cloud, which had been the 
limit of advance on the 
Sunday evening, held up the 
infantry attack from the east 
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under General Allen. On 
the west Brigadier-General , pi*® 
Theodore Roosevelt, com- V’ 
raanding the 26 th Combat 
Team, was held on the high ^ 

ridge of the Djebel Murd- 
jadjo. But behind the _ 

battle of the infantry the 
claws of the armour had ^ ' 
closed. The tanks of Com- ‘ 

bat Command “ B ” — the 
American armoured force under '■ 

General Oliver -thrusting in i' 

through St. Barbe du Tlelat to Tafaroui 
•and up the road to La beiiia, were 
about to link with another, section of 
the same force under Colonel (after- 
wards Brigadn'r-General) P. M. Robinnet 
coming from the western beaches along 
the nortliern shore of the great .salt lake 
of the Grand Sebkra. That night Alhm'' 
infantrv bv-passed St, (.loud to north 
and south, and by dawn it was on 
the last of the heights above Oran 
Admirable gunnery from the heavy 
ships of the'Royal'Xavy was pouinbng 
the coastal batteries into submission 
In the middle of the morning General 
Oliver threw his tanks into the city, 
the infantry came down the last slope-, 
and the battle was over. 

At Casablanca they still fought. 
The French ships there put up a 
vigorous resistance, u-ing submarine-. 

destrover-, and the 
Resistance great battle- 

from French — Jean Bart.” But 
Battleships 

bombed and put out of action, the 
destroyers were sunk ; and at Mehdia, 
Ferlhala, and Safi, as well as at Casa- 
blanca it-elf. troops got ashore and the 
beach-heads were secured. The ii-ele-s 
fighting went on. But from the tert 
start it was clear that Major-General 
George S. Patton, in command of the 
.Allied forces in Morocco, had the 
situation completely in hand, and on 
Wednesday, November 11 , all irench 
resistance in North .Africa ended by 
order of .Admiral Darlan, Vichy Defence 
Alinister, who happened to be on an 
inspection tour of French North Africa 









OCCUPATION OF STRATEGIC POINTS IN MOROCCO 

In Morocco, Safi, Fedhala. and Melidia were occupied by the Americans on 
November lo. Casablanca, bombarded and dive-bombed, and Rabat (the 
capital) were occupied next day, when the local commander. Admiral Micheher, 
requested an armistice, i. A fort outside Safi in American hands. 2. Settinq 
up a wireless communication station near Fedhala. 3. Ma)or-t.eneral Georce 
S. Patton, commandmi; Allied forces m Morocco. 

n/j:. ,,,l r /V.s'. Aivs'one 
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Resistance 
from French 
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UNITED STATES TROOPS AT CASABLANCA 

Follownv the cessation of French opposition in North Africa. Casablanca with its port instal- 
lations became an important po.nt of disembarkat.on tor Allied troops, munitions, and supplies. 
Men of the U 5 . Army, heavily loaded wUh equipment, are here seen getting ashore. 


at the time of the .Allied landings. 
The first phase of the campaign wa- 
over. The second was under way. 

From .Alniera to Tunis by .sea i- 
.395 miles. The Allies did not go by sea. 
It is essential iu uiider^tauding tbe race 
for Tunis to have in mind a clear picture 
of the coiuitry involved. The two great 
mountain ranges of Northern Africa 
run parallel to the coa.st. i^Ugiers is 
backed bevond the limits of the coastal 


plain by the ridges of tlie Maritime .Atlas 
that march behind tlie coa-tline to the 
la-t low hills above Bizerta. South of 
the T.tHKl-font peaks of the Maritime 
range lie.s the High .Atlas that ends 
111 the .Vures Alountains above Tebe-sa. 
Between the great ina-sifs run coiii- 
mimicatiiig spurs. It is a region of 
tremendous peaks, of deep valleys and 
high plateaux, diminishing slowly to the 
strip of the Tunisian coastal plain. 


Across it run two roads, one clinging 
to the coastwise cliff, narrow, tortuous 
and difficult ; one running across the 
high plateaux, 500 miles in its windings, 
to Tunis town. Between them runs a 
single line of doubtful railway. And 
over this brutal country the Allies had 
to run the race for Tunis. They lost 
that race in the very moment that they 
entered the straight. 

There was no opposition in the higli- 
lands. From Algiers to Constantine, 
from Constantine to Souk Ahras and 
over the last great ramparts of 
the Medjerda Mountains down 
into the valley of the Krou- 
mirie, the first elements moved 
unharassed. As the first forma- 
tion went over the high passes the 
Allies began to test thelit tie |)orts — 
Bougie, Djejelli and I’liilippeville 
By November 13, Britisli destroyers 
were in the harbour of BiHie. On the 
14th at dawn tlie “Beatrice” and the 
“Emma” had landed a harbour party 
of live officers and 2fi ratings and a com- 
mando force to take over the aerodrome. 
By November 17 a tanker was landing 
jietrol — the life-blood of a modern army. 
The Allies had a forward base of sorts. 

It is nece.ssar}’ again to vi,«ualize the 
country between Bone and Tunis. From 
Bone the coa.st road runs conifiaratively 
straight to Bizerta. It is not a good road 
and for nio>t of its 
length it runs through 
deep scrub - covered 
valleys or over high, 
bare hills with great .-purs and crests of 
rock. A north-south road links with the 
inhind road near 8ouk Ahra'. The«e 
two are the only roads of im[)ortanee 
through the lessening hills to the town 
of Beja, capital of the ancient Roman 
grainlands. At Beja the mountain road 
splits into three. The northern arm 
makes a fresh communicating link with 
the coastal road; the centre arm, not then 
complete, cuts through the deep valley 
of Sidi Nsir to ^lateur ; and the third 
arm is the old main Carthaginian road 
to Tunis by the bridge of IMedjez-el-Bab. 
At Medjez this third road again forks, 
the northern fork going to Tunis by way 
of Tebourba and Djedeida, the southern 
continuing straight across the low rolling 
hills to Tunis town. Knowledge of the 
roads IS vital to an understanding of 
the campaign, for they conditioned the 
whole strategy of Lieut. -Clen. K. A. N. 
Anderson, who was in command of 
the British First Army in North Africa. 

While the ground troops were still 
moving up on their long pilgrimage, 
a Battalion of Brigadier Flavell's 
Parachute Brigade flew pa,st them and 
dropped, on November 17, in the middle 
of the wide valley of the Kroumirie at 
Souk-el-Arba. Thev established them- 



The Roads 
from 

B6ne to Tunis 


selves without opposition on the aero- 
drome — it was a naked level, — com- 
mandeered French transport, and went 
forward next morning to Beja. From 
Beja, acting on local information, they 
took the centre road of the three into 
the valley of Sidi Nsir. On November 19, 
■six miles beyond Sidi Nsir. they made 
contact with the enemy, ambushing on 
the steep hillside a patrol of armoured 
cars. Battle was joined. 

The second, and perhaps the most 
important, fact to remember about the 
race for Tunis i.s that the 
•' First Army was not an army. 
The decision to call General 
.\nderson’s force bv that name 



LIEUT.-GEN. K. A. N. ANDERSON 
Commander of the British First Army in 
North Africa, which, though it included 
Major-General Ryder's American forces of 
the Algiers expedition, was in fact not quite 
a division in fighting strength. Lt.-Gen. 
Anderson was responsible for the strategy of 
the attempt to take Tunis described in these 
pages. He had been in command of a 
division at Dunkirk, and had been appointed 
G O.C. Eastern Command m April 1942. 
Inset : The Crusader flash worn by the 
British First Army; it was a white shield 
with a red cross on which was a white sword. 

Fholos, Bnti.'ih Offeiat ; Crmn Copyright 

led to much of the miscouception and 
the misjudgement of the early days of 
the campaign. The force at General 
Anderson's disposal was not quite a 
division in fighting strength. That force 
he split into three sections. One half 
of his infantry swung up the coast road 
in an attempt to break through to 
Bizerta. The other he sent dowm the 
wide and easy main road from Beja to 
Medjez-el-Bab to take Tunis town by 
frontal assault. In the centre, through 
the defile of Sidi Nsir, he sent Blade 
Force, a composite, self-contained force 
2542 


of tanks with certain supporting 
elements. 

The northern arm — ^it was in strength 
a weak brigade — consisted of three 
battalions of infantry with a handful 
of 25-pounder artillery. The force in the 
south consisted of three battalions of 
infantry. Blade Force consisted in the 
main of Crusader and Valentine tanks 
of the 17th/21st Lancers. 

The Parachute Brigade made contact 
with the Germans 11 days after the 
initial landings. In those 11 days 
the Germans had not been idle. Vichy 
had declared that she would resist any 
attack whatever on her colonies. The 
Germans landed at El Aouina aero- 
drome, the great airport outside Tunis, 
unopposed. El Aouina had potentially 
a strong defence. They landed at 
Bizerta unopposed, they used the 
harbour installations unopposed — yet 
Bizerta had strong defences. The French 
army of Tunisia, cut down by the 
armistice terms, still numbered 15,000 
men. It was dispersed over a consider- 
able area of the country ; but at Tuni^ 
and at Bizerta there were relatively 
strong forces, and at Bizerta they were 
backed by French naval elements. 

There is not the slightest shadow of 
doubt that instant opposition on the 
part of the French — that instant oppo- 
sition which met the Allies at Casa- 
blanca and at Oran — 
would have checked, 
even if it had not 
stopped, the German in- 
vasion. This was not in its opening 
stages the mighty onfall of a va.<t 
armada from the sea. It was a 
piecemeal thing of small airborne de- 
tachments hurriedly improvized out of 
anything from troops recuperating in 
France after the Russian front, to the 
personnel and instructors of glider 
training schools. In the first days, and 
in actual fact for nearly a week, it 
had no artillery other than mortars ; 
it had no tanks ; it had almo,st nothing 
in the way of armoured cars or of trans- 
port of any description save what it 
commandeered. Determined action on 
the part of the city garrisons of Tunis 
and Bizerta would have wrecked the 
initial stages of the German inva.sion. 

There was no opposition. The French 
army of Tunisia fell back sullenly. It 
lay, for the most part, on General 
Anderson’s right flank, an imponder- 
able in those early days when no man 
could say on which side it would throw 
in its weight. Fifteen thousand men 
were more than the entire strength at 
General Anderson’s disposal when he 
launched his attack. 

None the less the attack went for- 
ward. The northern arm moved up the 
valley road through Djebel Abiod, 
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EMERGENCY AIRFIELD IN NORTH AFRICA 
A Spitfire warms up on a newly laid runway. As the Allied forces 
advanced in French North Africa, men of the Royal Engineers and the 
Pioneer Corps, under the command of Major J. D. George, prepared 
emergency airhelds. Runways were constructed by laying Coir mattmg 
under a ^merfeld track, which consisted of metal rods about nine 
inches apart held together by wire netting. For damaged aircraft 
making forced landings, land was prepared beside the runways, 
without the covering of Coir matting and Somerfeld track. 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


up their first light 
tanks and wiped 
them out. They 
lost their colonel 
and most of their 
senior officers and 
a lamentable pro- 
portion of their 
men. This was 
the second check. 

Blade Force, 
heavily bombed, 
.swung ilown the 
steep valley to 
Sidi Nsir, cro.ssed 
the high hills by 
the half -made 
road, and struck 
towards Tebour- 
l)a, liampered by 
mortar fire and 
mines, by the 
German anti- 
tank guns, and 
by att.acks from 
the air. 

Coincidentally 
with this triple 
thrust, a para- 
chute attack was 
made on Oudna 
aerodrome, .south- 


2nd battalion of the Parachute Brigade, 
with engineers, signallers and a mortar 
section, in an attempt to render mseless 
the aerodrome at Oudna. 

The battalion left in 42 D.C.-3 


American transport planes. Four failed 
to reach the objective. The re.st dropped 
at Depicnne in the area of Pont du Fahs 


at 3.10 in the after- 
noon. They retired to 
neighbouring hills im- 
mediately after the 


Parachutlsta 
Dropped at 
Depienne 


drop to re-form, and the following 
morning reconnoitred the aerodrome. 
Instead of Ouilna being undefended, 
as Intelligence had believed, there were 
in position fixed defences and also 
armoured cars and light tanks. In the 
afternoon a frontal attack was made, 
and “ C " company lost heavily, fighting 
first ten armoured cars and then tanks. 


They retired on the hills again, and 
tlmt night “A” companv attacked, de- 
stroved three planes on the aerodrome, 
wrecked two armoured cars and the 


railway station, and put the aerodrome 
temporarily nut of commis.'-ion. On 
the third day they were heavily attacked 
by tanks and surrounded, but they 
broke through the ring, retiring in the 
direction from wliich they believed the 
main force would come. 


advanced 20 miles, clashed there 
with German tanks, destroyed some of 
them, caused a few casualties and ad- 
vanced to a little pass between two 
hills — and at those hills it stopped. 
German parachutists, under Colonel 
Witzig, had dug in on their summits 
and their flanks. They had sited there 
their heavy machine-gums and backed 
them with mortars. “ Green Hill ” and 
“ Bald Hill ” the men called those twin 
hummocks on either side of the lonelv 
road. “ Green Hill ” and " Bald Hill ” 


we.st of Tuni.s. For five days they fought one of the 
Originally the attack was planned as an most brilliant rearguard actions of the 

attempt to take El Aouina aerodrome at whole campaign. They were almost 

Timis, but the time for that had long without food, utterly without water, 

since gone. The Germans were very .A.t one point they found a tributary of 

firmly in possession of Tunis itself, the River Miliane, but it was salt. Yet 

It was decided, therefore, to send the they fought on. They were severely 

CRUSADER TANKS IN THE UPLANDS OF TUNISIA 
Crusader tanks, which played an important part in the victorious advance of the Eighth Army 
I 'sec illus., pp. 2532-33), were used also in Tunisia : Blade Force, one of the sections into which 
General Anderson divided his forces, consisted in the mam of Crusader and Valentine tanks of 
the 17th, 2ist Lancers. The Crusader used was a 15-ton tank mounted with a 6-pounder gun 
and having a speed of 30 m.p.h. J'hoto, Brni-ih Offinal: Croun Cupyrighl 


held U.S. They held not only that first 
rush, but they held throughout the 
whole campaign until the hectic day 
of May 3, 1943. The northern tine of 
the three-pronged attack was broken 
short. 


The southern force pushed from Beja 
through Oued Zarga over the hills where 
the deep slit trenches marked the 


Lancashires 

Reach 

Medjez-el-Bab 


German positions, to 
the last slopes above 
Medjez-el-Bab, 35 miles 
from Tunis. Medjez 


was held in what was then called 


strength. The Lancashire Fusiliers cut 
through north of the town under the 
shadow of what afterwards became 


known as Longstop Ridge, and into 
the deep mud-waUed canyon of the 
yellow Medjerda. They were caught 
there and pounded mercilessly by mortar 
fire. When they attempted to storm the 
walls of the river, the Germans brought 
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survivors came up to the main Tunis 
road, and there fell in with a mixed 
reconnaissance column of British and 
American vehicles. They were still 
shaven, still smart ; and their senior 
officer, as they made contact, held out 
his hand and said, politely, “ Dr. Living- 
stone, I presume ! ” 

The air was to play an important — 
jierhaps very nearly a decisive— part in 
the last lap of the race. Souk-el-Arba 
was within bontbing range of the enemy, 
but it was too far behind the real front 
for economic fighter cover. In those 
days, before the rains had come, it was 
possible to improvize landing strips at a 
score of places on the coastal plain. 
The Germans had their front-line aero- 
drome immediately below Djedeida 
town, at one time within range of our 
artillery. They had air superiority and 


they used it ruthlessly until the end of 
the race. 

Despite that air superiority, however, 
Medjez fell on Thursday, November 26. 
General Walter Nehring, Rommel’s 
second-in-command in the Western 
Desert and a leading 
German tank specialist, German 

was in command of Strategy- 

Axis forces in Tunisia. 

He had staked everything on one bold 
decision. Massing his rapidly growing 
forces at Djedeida, 11 miles from Tunis, 
under Koch (who had captured Eben 
Eymael in the advance on Belgium ; see 
Chapter 84), he had thrown out a 
screen of well-sited mountain outposts 
to secure time to consolidate his posi- 
tion. Djedeida had the advantage of 
short supply lines from both Tunis and 
Bizerta : it lay on a cross-roads which 


MAJOR HERBERT WALLACE 
U PATOUREL, V.C. 

At Tebourba on December 3, 1942, 

Major Le Patourel with only four volunteers 
silenced several enemy machine-gun posts 
occupying a position near his Company. His 
companions all killed or wounded, he went 
forward alone to attack at close quarters, 
and did not return. He was awarded the 
V.C., as it was thought, posthumously, but 
he had been wounded and taken prisoner. 

He received his decoration in person. 

attacked by an Italian detachment, and 
wij)ed them out with knives alone. 
After a brisk engagement with a 
German force, they slipped south-we.'t 
to the Plain of Goubcllat. The 
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IN BOMBED AND SHELLED TEBOURBA 

Tebourba 's sheli-damaged station : right, German infantry in a battered street of the town. 
Around Tebourba raged some of the fiercest fighting in the Tunisian campaign. For four days, 
men of the First Army succeeded m defeating superior German forces; but on December 3, 1942, 
they were compelled to withdraw from the outskirts of the little town. Pholm. Aiio-iatei Prrs't 


gave him freedom of movement to 
challenge attacks from the north should 
the “ Green Hill ” defences go ; from 
the centre should Blade Force break 
clean through ; from the northern road 
out of 3Iedjez ; and it allowed him, by 
way of the road from St. Cyprian, to 
move swiftly against the flank of any 
attempt along the old Carthaginian road 
to Tunis itself. 

Against the wall of these prepared 
positions the Brigade flung itself in 
a fury of gallantry. The Djedeida 
ridges held long enough for Gen. 
Nehring to bring up his first medium 
tanks of the 10th Panzer Division. 
Blade Force had been reinforced by 
American medium and light tanks of 
Combat Command “ B,” but even this 
new accretion of strength could not 
overcome the increasing strength of the 
defences, and the attackers lacked 
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always infantry to consolidate the gains 
the tanks had made. The Brigade 
broke itself vainly against Djedeida. 

The Hampshires, who on the night of 
November 29, relieved the Northants in 
the advanced positions on the Djedeida- 
Tebourba road near the former village, 
endured five days that will live long in 
the history of British infantry. 

Early on the morning of the 30th 
heavy mortar attacks began, supple- 
mented with fire from heavy machine- 
guns. In the middle of the morning 
tanks came in to the 
attack, and with the 
tanks the German in- 
fantry came forward. 
The Hampshires had only anti-tank 
rifles and mortars, but with these they 
fought off the attacks and destroyed at 
least two tanks. When the German 
infantry came in they met them with 
bayonet attacks, charging sometimes 
between the tanks that screened the 
infantry. Under overwhelming enemy 
pressure, however, they were gradually 
forced back, and eventually completely 
encircled by enemy infantry companies 
supported by tanks. 

With a last charge into which all the 
available force.s — riflemen, cooks and 
clerks — ^led by the colonel, were thrown, 
the remnants broke back to Tebourba ; 
and from Tebourba they came back, the 
main body 40 men strong in charge 
of the chaplain. Scattered units, and 
men who had been cut off, eventually 
brought that total up to 150, but the 
Hampshires were out of the fight and 


ROADS TO TUNIS 

Knowledge of the roads between Bone and Tunis is essential to an understanding of the campaign 
fought by the Allies for the possession of Tunis. Lieut-General Anderson’s strategy m the initial 
phase of the fighting, explained in the accompanying pages, can be easily followed on the map. 
Specially drawn Jar The SecoyD Gebat War hy FtUx Gordon 


the Northants had suffered intolerable 
loss. 

The Albed forces fell back, fighting 
magnificently, upon Tebourba ; and 
they abandoned Tebourba only when 
they had lost the heights that com- 
manded it through the impossibility of 
spreading the diminishing infantry along 
the wide terrain. Bombed incessantly, 
harassed by the brilliant German mortar 
fire, battered by the heavy machine- 
guns to which they had no reply, the 
infantry fell back from Tebourba — and 
found time in its retreat to break a 
heavy German tank attack to westward 
of the town. At the end of ten days of 
ceaseless fighting they had fallen back 
to the circle of the low hills east of the 
Mejerda and north of Medjez-el-Bab, to 
a minefield covered by artillery astride 
the Tebourba road in what was called 
the “ bottle-neck,” and to the hiUs above 
the Sidi Nsir valley. 

And the Germans were challenging 
them for the Medjcz hills. On Sunday, 
December 6, they broke through the 
American line along the crests. After a 
day of hard fighting, the position was in 
some degree re-established, but the 
threat was clear ; and on December 8 
the rains came — the first blinding 
winter rains of the Tunisian mountains. 
Overnight the hard ground of the high- 
lands turned to a thick, viscous clay: 
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overnight tank warfare became un- 
certain and precarious. And then, 
with a superb impudence, Gen. Neliring 
decided to make a thnnst to drive the 
Allies out of Medjez, and give himself 
the line of the Mejerda for his main 
defence. Using the metalled road.s, 
he thrust with strong forc&s from 
Djedeida and from Ma.ssicault. The at- 
tempt almost succeeded. The American 
armour, hampered in its hill positions 
by the softness of the ground, had 
difficulty in coming to grip.s. On the 
very outskirts of Medjez village the 
attack was broken by the fire of 
British 25-pounders, American 105s, 
and French 75s. 

And then in the darkness occurred 
one of the incalculable accident.s of war. 
The American armour, outflanked by 
the German threat, attempted to with- 
draw acro.ss the Borj Toum bridge. In 
the confusion of the night the officer 
commanding the column made an error 
of judgement. By dawn Combat 
Command “ B ” had lo.st — not to the 
enemy but to the mud — most of its 
remaining tanks, a heavy proportion of 
its artillery, and a large number of its 
fighting and transport vehicles. 

The race for Tunis was over. But if the 
Allies failed to take Tunis, they still held 
the hills. The Germans had saved Tunis, 
and over it they were to lose two armies. 


Chapter 257 


FROM EL ALAMEIN TO TRIPOLI IN 80 DAYS 


The Battle oj Egypt, described in Chapter 255, was followed by a swift 
pursuit of the disintegrating Afrika Korps across the 1,400 miles between 
El Alamein and Tripoli which, last important city oj the Italian overseas 
empire in Axis hands, fell before Montgomery's relentless advance on 
January 22, 1943. The Eighth Army accomplished this ‘ miracle of dash and 
endurance ' in some 80 days 


T hk Eighth Army continued tlie 
j)ursuit. . . . Thc>e words aj)- 
peared time and again in the 
Inilletins issued from (leneral Alexander’s 
H (.}. in Cairo in the early days of 
Noyi'inher 1!M2. The nine days of 
hard slogging, infantry combat, mine 
detection and destruction, terrific aerial 
liomlung and artillery iiondiardment, 
bore tlieir fruit. A great ga[) liad been 
torn in the enemy's front by Leese's 
men of tile 3()th Corps, and the tis- 
suie was fatal. Through it poured 
Liimsden’s tanks of the 10th Armoured 
Corps, while Horrocks’s 13th Corj s 
cleaned up tlie Italians left behind 
in tlie drearx- wastes beside Qattara. 


The break-through was achieved on 
November 4. At Fiika tliere was a 
grim and savage combat between the 
British armour and the 
remains of Cerman 
Banker eoliunns. in 
which almost the whole 
were destroyed, and by 
no enemy forces of any 


Egypt 
(Cleared of 
the p;nemy 

of the latter 
N'oyeniber 8 


importance were left in Egyfit. Mersa 


Matruh had fallen. Halfaya Pass, 
Solium, Buqbuq and Capuzzo were 
jammed with traffic, bombed relentlessly 
by the II. A. F. (.see illns., pp. 2380-81). 
4Vhat was left of Rommel’s armour 
.-■treamed awav westward across the 
frontier, and eyery available truck was 
commandeered to permit the remnants 
of the Afrika Korps to escape from the 
field where eyerything had been lost. 
As for the Italians, they were left 
behind. Some fought gallantly enough ; 
the others, and the majority, as soon 
as they realized their desertion by 
their German allies, .stumbled wearily 
to the prisoner-of-war enclosures. The 
Italian prisoners were counted by the 
thoii.'-and, and for the most part their 
condition was appalling, since they had 
lain out for days in the unsheltered 
desert, now .swept by heavy rain-storms, 
and had had little food and water. 
Tlie Briti.sh patrols who roamed the 
vast battlefield were engaged in truth 
on an errand of mercy as they put the 
humble victims of Mu.s.solini’s megalo- 
mania " in the bag.” 



SIGNBOARDS POINT TO A VANISHED CAMP 

Signboards left by the side of the Alexandria-Mersa Matruh road when the great pursuit from 
El Alamein to Tnpoh was on. Mostly in Italian, some in German, two in the universal language 
of the Red Cross, they give directions to various sections of a former enemy encampment. The 
soldier, a coloured South African, captured at Tobruk, was released when the Allies recaptured 
Mersa Matruh. I*hoto. Sjfort cC (ieneral 
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To be read out to All Troop* 
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MESSAGE FROM MONTGOMERY 
The printed order from General Montgomery, 
dated January I2, 1943, distributed and read 
out to all men of the Eighth Army on the 
eve of the offensive in Tripolitania. 

Photo, British Official ; Crown Cop’jright 

iSidi Barrani wa.s recaptured by the 
6()th Rifle.? on November 10, and on 
the same day Briti.sh armour cut oS the 
German retreat by way of Halfaya. 
Far ahead, somewhere near Solium, 
Montgomery’s spearhead was thrusting 
fiercely at the fleeing mass on the road 
beside the Mediterranean. Halfaya Pass 
was occupied on November 11, and on 
the ne.xt day the Eighth Army over- 
ran the ruins of Bardia, Solium, and 
Fort Capuzzo. El Adem aerodrome 
outside Tobruk was being attacked 
by the advanced guard. Then on 
November 13 Pienaar’s South Africans 
>tormed into Tobnik. To fill the cup 
of their triumph they found in the town 
a number of South African coloured 
auxiliary troops who had been captured 
with Tobruk by Rommel five months 
before. 

That day Montgomery (ju.st granted 
a knighthood and promoted General 
in honour of the Alamein victory) sent 
another message to his victorious troops. 

“ When we began the battle of Egypt 




oa October 23,” be recalled, " I said that 
we would hit the Germans and Italians 
for six right out of North Africa. ^\e 
have made a very good start, and today 
there are no German and Italian soldier-^ 
on Egyptian territory except prisoners. 

“ In three weeks we have completely 
smashed the German and Italian army 
and pushed the fleeing remnants out 
of Egypt, having advanced ourselves 

„ nearly 3tX) miles up to 

Four Enemy 

Divisions ” Pour German 

Smas e divisions (15th and 
21st Panzers, 90th and 164th Light) ; 
the 10th Italian Corps (Brescia, Pavia 
and Folgore divisions) ; the 20th 
ItaUan Corps (Ariete and Littorio 
armoured divisions, Trieste division) ; 
and the 21st Italian Corps (Trento and 
Bologna divisions) had ceased to exist. 
The prisoners numbered already 30,000. 
(A few days later Gen. Alexander 
estimated the tot^l enemy loss at 75.000.) 
The enemy’s losses in tanks, guns and 
aircraft were crippling. This was a very 
fine performance, concluded General 
Montgomery, but (he proceeded) “ our 
task is not finished yet. The Germans 
are out of Egypt, but there are still some 
left in North Africa. There is some good 
hunting to be had farther to the west in 
Libya, and our leading troops are now 
in Libya ready to begin. On with the 
task, and good hunting to you all ! ” 

It was indeed a hunt, and a speedy 
one. On November 14 the Eighth 


VICTORS AND VANQUISHED PASS ON THE ROAD TO TRIPOLI 

Six hundred o( the i.ioo Axis prisoners - mostly Italians— captured when Halfaya Pass, scene ol 
bitter fighting in earlier Libyan campaigns, was retaken with little resistance on November ii. 
1942. They are trudging eastward to a prison camp in Egypt while supply vehicles of the Alhe, 
pass along the toad m a continuous stream westward into Libya 
Ilril,'.li nijuiijl I'r-I'in (’r,pirt'!hl 
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CHURCHILL TANKS WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY IN LIBYA 

The Churchill tank, heavily armoured, moving at a speed of ten m.p.h. over any kind of ground 
despite its weight of 37 tons, and fitted with a 6-pounder gun, went into action for the first time 
in January 1943. during the pursuit of the Afrika Korps across Libya and Tripolitania. It was 
subsequenUy used in Tunisia, where, it was reported on February 22, 1943, nine Churchills near 
Sbiba had engaged 14 German tanks, destroying four of them for the loss of only one. 
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MAORIS FROM NEW ZEALAND WERE THERE 
A convoy of New Zealand supply wagons passing the wrecked barracks of Solium, scene of a 
brilliant action by Maori troops during Auchinleck’s campaign when, left behind by the advancing 
8th Army which bypassed Solium, they took it at the point of the bayonet. Below, a Maori 
patrol racing through a street in damaged Bardia, rcoccupied on November 12, 1942. 
rh<,tn^, Ilrtti.sh OJJicial : i'rotrn Vopyn^ht 


ment were met. For days patrol 
activity continued ; the communiques 
reported “ No change in Cyrenaica.” 
But on December 12 Montgomery, who 
had been quietly massing for the 
assault, resumed the ofiensive. Terrific 
bombing and shelling forced the enemy 
to abandon his very strong position 
at Mersa Brega, and he withdrew from 
El Agheila shortly afterwards, not 
making any serious attempt to with- 
stand the weight of the Eighth Army’s 
onslaught. Once again the Afrika 
Korps plunged down the coastal road, 
closely pursued by Montgomery’s 
armoured cavalry, while the R.A.F. 
pounded and blasted the retreating 
columns. 

Between Wadi Matratin and the 
Italian memorial dubbed by the British 
Tommy “ Marble Arch ” there was 
confused and swirling 
fighting ” on December 
16 and 17, when forward 
elements of the Eighth 
Army (elements which 


Fleeing Enemy 
Host 
Cut in 

had 


been dis- 
patched three days before by Gen. 
Montgomery and had covered a hundre<l 
miles of desolate sand dunes and rocky 
wadis, following a disused track that 
had been discovered by his intelligence 
officers) emerged from the desert, struck 
suddenly northwards to the sea and cut 
Eommel’s fleeing host in two. A 
considerable force was cornered, and 


Army reached Tmiini, on the both 
Martuba, on the 16th Derna and Mektli, 
on the 17th Cirene ; and on the 20th 
Benghazi wa.s once again occupied by 
British and Dominion troops. 

So far history had repeateil itself. 
Jlen’s eyes wore fixed anxiously on 
the spot marked El Agheila on the map. 
Would Rommel stand again where he 

„ had stood before ? .Vnd 
Afrika Korps , 

• IT . j if he made a stand, 

Grogg ’ f® 

recruit hi.s .strength and 

set the pendulum of battle swinging 
.violently back again towards Egypt ? 
General Alexander told the corre- 
spondents at Cairo that Rommel and 
his Afrika Korps had been “ knocked 
groggy,” but they had shown no weak- 
ness at Alamein and stiff fighting 
must still be e.xpected. Probably at 
Agheila . . . 


By the end of November Rommel 
was dug in at Agheila and doing hi< 
utmost to restore his shattered legions. 
From Sicily transports and supply ships 
ran the gauntlet of the British sub- 
marine.s, and the roads from Tripoli 
were busy with trucks. But by now 
the Anglo-American thrust in Timisia 
was making itself felt, and not all 
Rommel’s demands for men and equip- 
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A.A. GUN USED AS FIELD GUN NEAR MEDJEZ-EL-BAB 
Medje*-eI-Bab on the riyer Medjerda, about 32 miles from Tunis, and 43 from Bizerta, was captured by the British 
First Army on November 27, 1942, after stiff enemy resistance. Gunners of the First Army have here converted their 
A.A. gun to use as a field gun to counter enemy artillery fire and protect the Royal Engineers as they were 
repairing a bridge demolished by the retreating enemy. Photo, British Offiriat 
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H.M.S. ‘RODNEY’ 
AT MHR^EL-KEBIR 
More than 350 ships of 
the Royal Navy and the 
U.S. and Allied Navies 
escorted the armada — 
well over 500 ships strong 
— which brought the 
Allied troops to French 
North Africa. After the 
landings, units of the 
Royal Navy — among 
them H.M.S. ' Rodney ’ 
— lay off Mers-el-Kebir, 
the naval base and mili- 
tary port near Oran, scene 
'with Oran) of the 'melan- 
choly action ’ of July 3, 
1940, when ships of 
the French Navy were 
attacked and rendered 
useless by the Royal 
Navy to prevent their 
falling into the hands of 
the Germans. 













ALLIES IN BONE 
HARBOUR 

At Bone, 50 miles from 
the Tunisia border and 
1 20 miles from the naval 
base and port of Birerta, 
British and U.S. forces of 
the British First Army 
were first landed on 
November 12, 194 ^ 

Reinforcements in men 
and supplies continued 
to be brought in through 
Bone during the North 
African campaign. Naval 
ratings from the cruiser 
H^.S. * Argonaut ' are 
here seen with soldiers of 
an anti-aircraft battery 
‘ Argonaut ' was one of a 
British naval force which, 
without damage or casu 
alties, sank four merchant 
vessels and three Italian 
destroyers in a vigorous 
action on the night of 
December 1-2, 1942. 
PhotoSy British Oficial 
Croicn Copyright 
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FROM EL ALAMEIN TO TRIPOLI IN BO DAYS 
After defeating the Afrika Korpe in the Battle of £kTP^« Oenerel Montfomery took only 8o 
days to drive the dtsorfanixed remnants of that once'RUfhty force the 1,400 miles to Tripoli. 
His advance was held up by weather, mincAclds, booby traps, and destroyed roads ; but nowhere 
did the demoralised enemy make a serious stand. This map (ivet the dates on which Allied 
advanced units first reached successive places en route ; the dates in Chapter 957 art those on 
which these places were fully occupied. 
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although some of the German tanks and 
infantry succeeded in breaking out to 
the west, most of the trapped formation 
was accounted for. 

After this brilliant little stroke, 
Montgomery resumed the pursuit in 
strength. On Christmas Day Sirte was 
occupied, but then heavy rain and dust 
storms took it in turn 
Sirte to hamper operations. 

Occupied Rommel seised the 

respite to dig in at 

Bnerat ; but after a fortnight’s prepara- 
tion Montgomery's troops overwhelmed 
the enemy lines on January 15, 1943. 
Rommel did not stay to meet Mont- 
gomery’s full strength, but slipped away 
once more to the west. The pursuit was 
continued, and there was no stopping 
the pnrsnere now. On they preyed, 
driving the enemy from one battered 
township after another : Misnrata on 
January 18, Homs on the 20th, £1 
Aziez on the 21st, Castelverde on the 
22nd. Rommel’s rearguards put up a 
good show, but they were swept a.side 
by Montgomery’s veterans. 

Before the offensive started in Octo- 
ber, “ Monty ” was reported to have 
told the war correspondents that Tripoli 
would be in Allied hands on January 22. 
He was as good as hi.s word. Before 
nightfall on the appointed day Bntish 
coinmns were in the city’s suburbs, 
and at dawn on January 23 Montgomery 
stood on the Djebel heights and watched 
his victorious troops stream along the 
roads and tracks info the capital of 


Tripolitania, the last city of Italy's once 
great imperial dominion. From the 
sonth marched in the New Zealanders 
and two coinmns of British armour. 
The Highlanders of the 51st Division 
entered by way of the coa.st road from 


the cast. Another roluinn approacbiHl 
from the west. When Montgomery 
gave the signal - at 5 a.m. on .lanuary 23 
— the entry in full force liegan, but an 
hour iM'forc a patrol of 11th Htissam 
had driven into the city and out again. 
“ If anyluxly liescrves the honour of 
being the first in Tripoli,” wrote 
Alexander ChfTonl, tlie famous cor- 
respondent of the Daily Mail, “ it 
was these Hussars, who have Ix'cn so 
long in the desert that they glory in 
the nickname of ‘ The Dwert Bats.’ " 
Seven Gortlon Highlanders clinging to 



‘THE PRIEST’ PREPARES FOR ACTION 

Because from certain angl« it looked against the turret behind it like a parson in a pulpit, the 
8th Army gave the nickname "The Pnest ’ to the los-mm. self-propelled gun-howitzer, which 
was mounted on a General Grant tank chasus that also carried an A.A. gun. Part of America's 
contnbution to the gth Army's armament in the Battle of Egypt, it proved a most useful 
weapon against the 88-mm. high-veloaty anti-tank gun of the Ger-nans, i'Acrfo, Bn(,»h nff.nai 





FRIENDLY DEMONSTRATIONS IN DERNA 

Derna, abandoned by the Axis forces in their headlong retreat westward after the Battle of 
Egypt, was occupied by the 8th Army on November 15. The first Britons to enter it were war 
correspondents and a few officers, three of whom are here seen, followed by a crowd of excited 
young Arabs, approaching the town hall. Thirty-three British wounded prisoners were found 
in hospital ; they managed to improvize a Union Jack, which was hoisted above the town hall. 
I’hnfn. British OJfirial : CrO'cn Cop>/riijbl 



TANKS ON BENGHAZI WATERFRONT 

Column of General Stuart Unks entering Benghazi when it was retaken by the 8 th Armv nn 
November 20, 1942. The cathedral in the background appears to have suffered little dainave 
though It lies so near the waterfront A number of Empire prisoners -mostly Ind'ans-were 
released by the arrival of the British, 
iv.r.'o. Copymbt 


a tank were the first British infair 
to enter the city. Close behind (s, 
Clifiord) were “ Seaforth Highlanders , 
singing machine-gunners of the Midd 
sex Regiment, and men of the Bir 
and the Queen’s followed.” 


) The formal surrender of the city w 
tendered to Gen. Montgomery at noo; 
as he stood at the Porto Benito cro^ 
roads just outside the wall, by tl. 
Lord Mayor of Tripoli, the Vic- 
Governor of Libya, and the Prefec 
The Italians were in full uniforin 
glittering with decorations. Thi 
General was wearing battledress, tw 
sweaters (of difierent colours) and hi 
famous beret. The httle ceremony w.- 
soon over. “ I have nothing again- 
the civilian population,” said Mon* 
gomery, “ provided it remains orderlv 
My war is against the Italian ani 
German armies.” Then inside the cit 
he took the salute. To the skirl of tl. 
bagpipes his men passed by in triumph 
ant procession and the Union Jac. 
fluttered high above the city hall. 

The news of Tripoli’s fall was broad 
cast from Rome. “ The great batth 
of the past 32 months on the Africai 
coast and in the Mediterranean ha- 
reached its end . . . 
the enemy can justly 
claim a victory, but he Tripoli 
has paid dearly for it. 

Our sacrifice of this territory is ver^ 
painful, because the regions concerne'; 
have belonged to Italy for a third of 
century and have been fertilized wit' 
much blood.” A few hours after th- 
victory parade the commander of tla 
Eighth Army made his acknowledg- 
ments to the men he had led to s- 
great a triumph. “ I have nothina 
but praise for the men of the Eighth 
Army : they have done what I expectp- 
of them.” 

From El Alaraein to Tripoli is a 
matter of 1,400 miles — about the di-- 
tance of Moscow from Paris, of Nc- 
York from New Orleans. The Eight! 
Army covered the distance in somt 
80 days, their average rate of advanc- 
being 17| miles a day, or 30 miles a 
day if the major pauses at El Agheila 
and Buerat are excluded. It was not 
an unopposed advance, said Sir Jame- 
Grigg, Britain’s War Minister, in a 
special broadcast on January 23 ; alj 
the time there was fighting. It ha<. 
been a miracle of dash and endurance 
by the fighting troops, but it was also a 
miracle of organization, of ceaseles- 
effort, of complete devotion by the 
administrative services. The Western 
Desert is threaded by rough, ill-definei 
tracks, and by one good road 
asphalt surface which runs the whole 
distance, keeping aU the way to the 
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TOBRUK ONCE MORE IN BRITISH HANDS 
When South African cars entered Tobruk on the morning of 
November 13, 1942, they found only a few Germans to take prisoner — 
Rommel had evacuated this scene of the famous eight months* 
siege of 1941 without a blow. Above, men of the Queen’s Royal 
Regt. marching into the town. Left, hoisting the Union Jack m 
place of the Swastika. Below, the first Allied supply ship to moor 
in Tobruk after its re»occupation by British troops. Its cargo is 
being discharged into tank landing craft lying alongside 
Ph^to9, fir^t%^h Offit'inl ('rfm-n C'^pyriqht 














coastal region. There was one railway, 
from the Nile Valley to Tobruk, very 
largely constructed since Wavell’s offen- 
sive in 1940; once again in British 
hands, it was worked with the punc- 
tuality of a railway at home, bringing 
up scores of thousands of tons of 
supplies. The rule was “ supplies must 
get through,” and the work was carried 
out, to the limits of what was possible, 
to an imperative time table, over 
some of the worst going in the world, 
along a route strewn with mines. An 
elaborate gradation of aid detachments 
and workshops retrieved the transport 
cripples and put them on the road 
again ; thousands of craftsmen laboured 
to keep the vehicles in action ; and 
more thousands toiled in keeping the 
road surface in good repair. 

Rommel fled as Montgomery ad- 
vanced, but fleeing, he had the advan- 
tage of prepared dumps along the road 
from which he could 

“PP y draw supplies, while 
Problems of 

the E ght everything, in particu- 
lar water and petrol. And what that 
meant is seen from the fact that 
during one week in a later stage of 
the advance over 3,000,000 gallons 
of petrol were delivered at the front, 
and over 8,000 tons of ammunition. 

SIX-POUNDER IN ACTION 
British 6-pounder anti-tank guns helped the 
Eighth Army to blast its way successfully 
across Libya in the winter of 1942-43. 
Below is one firing at an enemy strong- 
point in the hills of Tripolitania shortly 
before Tripoli was captured. A wounded 
member of the crew is receiving first aid. 















•MARBLE ARCH,’ LIBYA 
This triumphal archway of marble, erected 
by the Fascist Italian government about 40 
miles west of El Agheila to mark the half- 
way point on the coast road from Tripoli to 
Egypt, was nicknamed Marble Arch by the 
British troops — a name also given to the 
near-by desert airfield which served as a 
forward base for Rommel’s fighters until it 
was made untenable by constant R.A.F. 
attacks in the first week of December 1942. 

Ou an average each man required 
five lb. weight of food (and containers) 
per dav, as well as .30 cigarettes and 
two boxes of matches a week. A.s for 
water, the Eighth Army wanted 5,000 
tons of water a day. and verx’ small 
quantities were available in the local 
wells. Half of it was hroiiglit from the 
Nile, aloim a pipeline to Tobruk ; 
another 1,.500 tons of Nile water were 
shipped daily to Benghazi, 3(Hi tons were 
lande<l on the beaches from lighters, and 




the balance of 70U tons was conveyed to 
the forward troops by water-companies 
of)eratine with water wa^tions and metal 
containers holdine four gallons each. 
Well miiiht Sir Janies (Inyir dilate on 
the ■■ unjiaralleled feat of military organi- 
zation that has fhine so ereat a force 
at such a speed across an inhospitable 
desert,” and pay a special tribute to 
the (^iiartermastc'r-General, Gen. Lind- 
sell, and his stall, and the men on the 
lines of communication — the Royal 
Kneiiieei', the Service Corjis, tlie 
Ordnance, the It.K.M.K. and the 
H.A M Nor did lie foreet to praise 
the maeniticent work of the Royal 
Navy, 111 supplying the Army along the 
shore and in taking so heavy a toll of 
the ships conveying supplies and 
reinforcements to Rommel. 



Parade 

After 

Victory 


FRESH WATER FOR THE MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY 

Siipplyins; more than S,ooo tons of freshwater a day for the men of the 8th Army in their rapid 
advance from El Alamein to Tripoli presented even greater difficulties than providing them with 
food Half was carried from the Nile along a pipe-line to Tobruk, thence overland ; and the 
Royal Navy helped by delivering water in drums, each containing 44 gallons : 1,500 tons, also from 
the Nile, were shipped to Benghazi daily, 300 tons were landed on beaches from lighters. The 
rest came from local wells — as at Sirte, where this tank being filled was situated. 

llntifih O^tcial : Crown Cojo/rioht 


A fiirtiiiclit lifter Tripoli's full Air. 
(.'hurcliill arrived there to review the 
t onqiierui'. '■ The fame of the Desert 
.Vrmv has spread throughout the world.” 
he told the nssemliled troop'. "... I 
.un here to thank yott on behalf of 
II.M llovernment. of the British Isles, 
.ind of all our friends the world over. 
I do s,, from the liottoin of mv heart. 
Hard stiiieo;,., ]j,> .ihead. Rommel, 
the fugitive id' Kuypt, Gyrenaica, and 
Tripolitani.i, in a non-stop race of 
Ijlin.i miles. Is now trviug to present 
himself as the ilelivorer of Tunisia. 


But, " he wont on. “ the days of your 
victories are by 110 means at an end, 
and with forces which march from 
different ipiarters we may hope to 
achieve the final destruction or e.xpul- 
sion from .Africa of every armed Ger- 
man or Italian.” In the years after the 
war they would be able to boast that ” I 
marched and fought with the Desert 
Army " ; and ” when hi.story is written 
and all the facts are kiiowm. your feats 
Will slcam .and slow and will he the source 
of song and .story long after those of us 
gathered here have passed .awav,” 
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Yet a few days more, and iu the 
House of Commons on February 11 
the Prime Minister spoke again in 
glowing terms of the Desert Army. 

I have never in my life, which from 
my youth up has been connected with 
military matters, .seen troops with the 
style and air of those 
of the De.sert Army. 

Talk about ‘ spit and 
polish ’ ! The Highland 
and New Zealand Divisions paraded 
after their immense ordeal in the desert 
as if they had come out of Wellington 
Barrack.s. There was an air on the face 
of every private of that just and sober 
pride which comes from dear-bought 
victory and triumph after toil.” Then 
came recognition of the two com- 
manders : Montgomery, “ this vehement 
and formidable general, a Cromwellian 
figure, austere, severe, accomplished, 
tireless, his life given to the study of 
war, who has attracted to himself in an 
extraordinary measure the confidence 
and the devotion of the Army ; ” and 
Alexander. ' on whom the overriding 
responsibility lay.” 

Then Mr. Churchill referred to 
the directive he had given Alexander 
in the critical davs of the previous 
-August (see page 2527), and went on : 
“ I have now received the following 
special communication from General 
-Alexander, to which it will be necessary 
for us to send a reply : ‘ Sir, the orders 
yon g.ave me on August 15, 1942, have 
been fulfilled. Ilis M.ajesty’s enemies, 
together with their impedimenta, have 
been completely eliminated from Egypt^ 
Gyrenaica, Libya, and Tripolitania. 
1 now .aw.iit vonr further instructions.’’ 


Diary of the War 

NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 1942 


November 1, 1942. Hu>sian counter- 
offensive in Stalingrad factory area. 
On Guadalcanal, U.S. MariiK‘s advanced 
two miles to the west. 

November 2. Ru.ssians evacuated 
Nalchik (Caucasus). In Kgypt, Sth Army 
launched heavy idfeiLsivo with strong 
tank supfKjrt ; great tank battle raged 
throughout the day roural Tcl-cl-Aqqacjir 
(The Hill of the Wick<*d). Australians 
recaptured Kokoda (Nrw Guinea). 

November 3. In Stalingrad, enemy 
launched five unsuccessful attack^. In 
heavy night fighting Britij>h arni<»ured 
units took Tol-cl-Aqqaqir; Kighth army 
advanced steadily during the day. 

November 4. RiL^^.siajLs repul.^d more 
fierce attacks in Stalingrad. Axis forces 
in the Western Desert in full retreat. 

November 5, Repeated enemy attacks 
in Stalingrad repulsed with heavy losses. 
Armistico signed by British and Vichy 
authorities ended Madagascar hostilities. 

November 6. Largo German infantry 
and tank attacks in Stalingrad factory 
area repulsed. Concentrated night attack 
on Genoa by strong force of bombers. 

Noembt^ 7. Gertnaas driven from 
two strong-points in Stalingrad ; enemy 
attack smashed south-east of Nalchik. 
Even heavier air attack on Genoa, 

November 8. Fivos-Lillo steelworks 
and Abl>ovUle airfield boml»ed ; strong 
opposition. Mersa Matruh recaptured; 
no enemy forces of any importance left 
in Egypt. Strong American forces under 
Lt.-Gen. Elsenhower landed at midnight 
of November 7-8 in Algeria and French 
Morocco. Algiers occupied. 

November 9. Naval engagement off 
Casablanca in which Ertuich battleship 
“ Jean Bart ” was damaged ; Vichy 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
U.S.A. Chinese captured positions near 
Tsincheng ( S. Shansi). 

November 10. Sidi B.trrani recap- 
tui*ed ; Enighthood conferred on Lt.- 
th-n. B. L. Montgomery. aKo promotcnl 
full general. Oran and Mers-cl-Kebir 
occupied, and all effective Vjrhy resistance 
ended in Algeria ; Safi. Fedhala, and 
Mehdia in Morocco occupied. 

November 11. Axis troops began 
occupation of Mchy France (except 
Toulon). Halfaya Pass (Egypt) capture^!. 
Admiral Darlan ordered cessation of 
French resistance in North Africa. 
Capture of Oivi (New Guinea) by Allies. 

November 12. Eighth Army occupied 
Bardia and Solium. HritLh and U.S 
forces landed at B6ne (Algeria). 

November 13. Eighth Army retook 
Tobruk and Gazala. 

November 14. Bitter hand-to-han<l 
fighting in Stalingrad. Eighth Army 
reached Tmimi : iv> effective ciif-my 
rearguard action. Axi? forces landed at 
Bizerta (Tunisia) ; Allied reinforcements 
landed at Bone. Wairopi (New Guinea) 
recapture*! by Australian.-^. 

November 15. Eighth Army occupied 
Martuba. In the Solomon.'^, a three-day 


naval battle (13th-I.5th) resulted in«*nemv 
loss of two battleships, eight rruls«Ts, siv 
dc-stroyers. anti twelve ti-o<tp transport.^. 

November 17. Dcrna .anti Mekili 
(Lih\a) occupied by Sth Army. Hutou- 
kang (E. ilon.in) recaptured by Chinese. 

November 18. Hriti*-!! First Arm> 
enb-rtHl Tunisia ; Sth Army at Cyrene. 

November 19. Germans severely do- 
fi‘ated near Orti/.tuiikidzt* (Cauc.a.sus). 

November 20. Enemy in full retreat 
frtJin Ordy.tinikidze. Turin hea\ily at- 
tiicketl by boiiit ‘-based bombt*rs. Eighth 
Army occupietl Bengliazi. Bitter fighting 
in Buna-Gon;i area (.\ew Guiiie;i). 

November 21. Mingalodt)n an<l Tt)un- 
got) airtieliL (Burma) heavilv att.icked 
hy R. A.F. 

November 22. Powerful Red Army 
oflensive on Stalingr.ad front announced. 
Stuttgart he.avily l>omlM‘tl at night. 
Ht avy day anti night raiils b\ Jt.A.K. on 
Akyab anti .Mitgwe airfields (Burma). 

November 23. Rapitl atlvance of Red 
Army on the Don. Eighth Army occu- 
pied Ajedabia and Jalo (Libya). Hank«)W 
docks firc<l by U.S dive-IntmlKTs. 

November 24. Twenty-live mile ad- 
vance by Red Army north-west t>f Stalin- 
grad ; three G(‘mian di\isi<»ns raptured 
with their comm.anders near Klctsknya. 

November 27, Briti«'h 1st Army oc- 
cupied McKljcz-el-Bab (Tunisia). Toulon 
entered by Germans : most of French 
warshiiis there scuttled. Strong U.S. 
bomber formations bombed Canton dtx ks. 

November 28. Continuetl advance of 
Red Army on all sectors of D» >n-8tahngrad 
front : Kletskaya recaptured. K.A.F. 
used 8.000-Ib. bombs for first time in 
heavy raid on Turin. Airfields in Burma 
bombed by R.A.F. 

November 29. Further Red Army 
advances near Stalingrad. Djedeida 
captured by 1st Army (Tunisia). Attu 
(Aleutians) rcs^ccupksl by Japanese. 

November 30. Japanese landing on 
Guadalcanal prcventtsl by U.S. Navy 
ta.sk forces — 10 Japanese warships, three 
trans|x»rts sunk : one U.S. cruiser sunk. 

December 1. Enemy retreating on 
Rzhev front (Rassia). Toungoo and 
Akyab aerodromes (Burm.a) bf»mf>ed by 
R.A.F. Japanc-'C attempts to land troops 
at Bun.a (New tiuine.a) smashed by 
Allied air forei--.. 

December 3. Hea\*y enemy counter- 
attack in Telx>urba area (Tunisia) re- 
puLstsl. American dive-bombers prevented 
landing of t nemy (roo|>s on Guadalcanal. 

December 4. Russian advance con- 
tinued on Stahngr.sd and Rzhev frf>nt.s. 
Admiral Darlan asmimeti leadership of 
French Colonial Empire. 

December 5. Don crosserl in three 
places in surprise alt.ick by Re<l Army. 
Tebourba (Tunisia) cvacuat<H! by Allies ; 
Djedeida resraptured by enemy. 

December 6. Heavy tUy attack by 
K.A.F. on Philips radio factory. Eintlhoven. 

December 9. Enemy countcr-att.acks 
near Stalingrad repuLed : i:j enemy 


st rtmg-points in St.tlingi.-e! le.lueetl. 
Turin heavily Ixmibed b> R..\.F. (hma 
(N<‘W Gnin(‘a) c.aptuivd by ,\u.stMhans. 

December 10. 'I'wo enein\ attacks b> 

tanks and infanlrv near .Medje/.-il-R.ib 
(d'unisia) repulsed. Japanese boinbel-s 
raidt‘tl Chitfagtuig (Bengal). 

December 11-12. Ft.rmatit.n ..f ii 

Ja|»ancse destroyt‘rs htvitlnig for Guatlal- 
caii/il atf.'icktMl by I'.S. aircraft ;ind 
M.'I'.B.s : eight sijjil^ cir tl. imaged. 

December 13. Eight h Arm\ occupied 
.Mersa .Mat i uh 

December 14. s.-dimt dnv.n into 
Rus-sian jMisititni in Kt)|elnjkt>\ •• .ma : 
enemy tlislodged from more positions m 
StJilingnnl. Naples ln-aNiiv )»ombetl bj 
Allietl airci.ift ba.sad on Afrie.i. Buna mI- 
lage(.Ne\\ ( i uinea ) t a pt iireti by .\mtTicans. 

December 16. New Soviet ofTetjsive 
(qx-ns on .Midtile Don. 

December 17. Kiska GMeuti.ins) 
strongly .'iftackt'ti liy I'.S. Jaberators. 

December 18. Malta, after lt»ng 
rt'spite. attacked bv large l»omber ftirce 

December 9. Notiha (I'riptditania) 
evacuated by enemy. l-'ieiifb foires in 
Norfb Africa capture position lu'ar 
Kaiiouan. Maungdaw - Bui hidaiing area 
(Bnnna) occujiied by Anglo-Indian trrMips. 

December 20. s«»\iet annies tm the 
Don advanced mih-. sinre De- 

cember B). Enemy aircraft -repair tiepot 
at Romilly-Rur-Seine heavily attacketl in 
daylight by Alliwi iKunberv and fighters. 
I'irst air raid on Calcutta. Kska heavily 
bombetl by U.S. airrraft. 

December 21. B* •! .\imv advancetl 
fnrtlier lli-lS miles on Midille Ihni. 
Munich hea\ily bombtsi at night. 

December 22-27. Soviet atlvance oii 
Mitidle Don continuf‘d rapitily. 

December 24. New Bussian* ofleriwivo 
near Nalchik ((‘aucasns). 7'wo Jap.-im'-e 
attacks in Arakan district (Burma) 
repulsed by Anglo-Indian force?.. Mam 
clefenri-s t)f Buna airtield (Nevv Guin'-a) 
over-run by Australian and Amerirau 
infaritrv . Admiral Darlan assa.ssinated. 

December 25. Eighth .\rrnv occupicil 
Sirte (Tripolitarua ). 

December 26. Be<l Army reraj>tnr<il 
Alagir and Krasnagorsk (('aucasu-s). 

December 27. Tenth T\s.a.a.F. ht-avilv 
bttmb*-d Bangkok (Siam). Severe fighting 
in Buna aiea (New Cbiinea). (ieneral 
Girauil cli'ison Higli Commissioner in 
French North Africa. 

December 28. (b-ncral d.-- OauDt hro.ni 

ca.st Welcome to (»ir.nid. 

December 29. Kotclidkovo recapturetl 
by Soviet Aimy aft<-r bitter street fight- 
ing. .’i.nun-ton tanker sunk at Rangoon 
by U.S. bomber-. 

December 30 Ixirient C-iioat has,. 

heavily bombed. Day and night att.icks 
on Kyauktaw and Akyab by R..\.F. 

December 31. Enemy m full retreat 
fr«>m Kotelnikovo: more places recap- 
tured on Middle Don ; Soviet troops 
recro-sod river Terek 
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Chapter 258 

FRANCE UNDER GERMAN RULE : JULY— DEC. 1942 

During ihe second half of 1942, the differentiation between occupied and 
unoccupied France disappeared : the Anglo-American landings in French 
North Africa in November were the signal for German and Italian forces to 
overrun the whole country, and for the abandonment of the pretence that the 
Vichy Government was in control of even a part of France. This Chapter 
continues the history of France under the Nazis from Chapter 219 


O K till' inativ iiravp j)r()l)l(‘ius facing 
tile Jaival (loviM'nmcnt in July 
l!tl2, tliat of su])plyin!; French 
workers to eu'c the acute sliortage of 
skilled labour m the Reich continued to 
he one of the most prominent. The 
pro[>aganda drive for more workers, 
intensified hy the ofaming of 27 recruit- 
ing ollice.s 17 of tliem in the I’aris area 
alone— had proved a dismal failure. 
Only 17(i,(KK) French workers (including 
.Ti.OOO woment had left for Germany hv 
July J, and of these all hut had 

already enlisted before liaval’s cam- 
paign wa.s inaugurated. In an addre.s.s 
at Tulle on July 8 Marshal I’etain ap- 
pealed to French workers to take up war 
work in Germany and therebv release 
war-{iri.s()ners for work on French farms. 

The measure of Vichy’.s desperation 
to help herself by helping Germany can 
he gauged hy tlirec facts : the announce- 
ment in the German economic paper 
“ Dor Deutsche Volkswirt " that I;aval 
had agreed to the transfer of thousands 
of .\rabs from North Africa to Germany 


for work in factories and farms ; by a 
continuation of the German-imposed 
policy of closing down French factories 
in the unoccupied zone on the plea of a 
“ lack of raw materials, coal and energy, 
and irrational production ” (thereby 
offering sound reasons for transferring 
the newly unemployed workers to 
German industry) ; and an increase of 
working hours. 

On August 9 another 1,000 prisoners 
of war were released, followed on August 
27 by the release, for “ exemplary con- 
duct ” hy the population of Dieppe 
during the Allied raid, of 800 prisoners 
who.se homes were in the Dieppe area. 
This grandiloquent gesture on Hitler’s 
part came after Laval’s address to the 

1.000 returned prisoners at Compiegne 
on August 11, when he said that the day 
of “ ma.ss liberatioas ” was past, and 
that Germany needed 150,000 specialized 
workers for her war factories, in ex- 
change for which Hitler would release 

50.000 prisoners of war. 

On August 22 the German “ General 


Commissioner for the Employment of 
Labour,” Sauckel, issued a decree stip- 
ulating that from September 1 ” all 
prisoners of war and foreign workers in 
Germany as weU as all civilian workers 
in occupied countries would be subject 
to the same rigorous conditions applying 
to German workers, including a 54-hour 
week and drastic penalties for absen- 
teeism, indolence and changing of job- 
without permission.” The decree also 
stipulated that all labour becoming' 
available in occupied France through 
the closing of factories or lengthening of 
the working week would be transferred 
to Germany. 

The harshness of this decree, however, 
met with such stiff opposition froi ’ 
Vichy that it was rescinded as regard 
occupied France. French worker 

would be “requested” Germans Fail 
but not compelled to 
goto (Germany; but ^„rkers 
the condition was ac- 
cepted that the 150,000 specialized 
workers be recruited by October 15. 
Twelve days before this, a grim pro- 
phecy of things to come was given bv 
M. Chaffeigne, Director of Laboi." 
Propaganda, in a broadcast from Tou- 
louse. “ Unless the workers respond . 
he said, “ I very much fear that evei. 
h'ere in this zone — which believes it-e.: 
to be free, but is so only in appearance- 
matters will soon be out of our hand=. 
The same day (October 3) it wa- 
announced that a full census of worker- 
was to be submitted by all employers. 

By October 15 it was apparent tha* 
the recruitment of the workers wa- 
sadly behind schedule (only LS*"' 
workers a day, some 45,000 a month, 
were leaving for Germany), and thf 
period of grace was accordingly e.x- 
tended to October 31. The next day a:l 
Frenchmen between 18 and 50 wen- 
ordered to register at mairies befon- 
October 29 under penalty of fines. 

On October 20 Laval broadcast a 
new appeal for workers to go to G*"- 
many. The higher interests of France, 
he said, demanded the pursuit of j 
policy of agreement with Germany. I- 
Germany were beaten, Bolshe^'ism won.' ; 
rule Europe. He concluded with *‘i. 
appeal to Frenchmen to obey the 
Government’s orders 



HOME AFTER TWO YEARS IN GERMAN PRISON CAMPS 

Two years after the signing of the Franco-German armistice, only a few thousand of the i 2,6 671 
French prisoners of war m Germany had been reoatnatpH A o 7 ‘>250,071 

m the Dieppe area, were released on Augu7 27 ig;2 7 '.ertniro r 7 
• exemplary conduct ’ of local inhabitants during the’ British ^aid "on Die^oe”'^'' 

some of this contingent are here seen^rriving at Se:;ueur.„°Sardy^"^^‘ 




RESTRICTED SUPPLIES FOR 
THE FRENCH 

Housewives waiting at Vichy for their four- 
weekly ration of methylated spirit with 
which to cook. Through the American Red 
Cross, the people of the United States sent 
18,000 tons of flour to unoccupied France. 
Right, a bag of the flour displayed in a 
Marseilles shop, with a notice ; ' Our pro- 
duct is made with flour sent by the U.S.A. 
Let us thank the Americans.' ^cond right, 
a tobacco queue in Marseilles on ration day. 
Photoa, Pictorial Precs 


Nazi 

Plunder of 
France 


A statement of great significance and 
one showing deep insight into French 
politics was given to the Briti.sh Press 
on July 27 by M. Andre Philip, Socialist 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
for the Rhone and Profe.s.sor of Political 
Economy at Lyons University, following 
his escape from France. 

“ Last year,” said 31. Philip, “ a 
definite cleavage existed between the 
occupied and unoccupied zones.” In 
the former resistance was very strong, 
the Vichy Government 
was non-existent, and 
there was a straight 
division between “ col- 
laborationists ” and tho^ie .supporting 
General de Gaulle. In the unoccupied 
zone, however, the que,stion was com- 
pUcated by the personal prestige of 
Marshal Petain, with his last-war repu- 
tation and his “ grandfatherly manner.” 
At his side, ultra-reactionary elements 
of the haute bourgeoisie, including big 
industrialists and financiers and local 
dignitaries in rural areas, constituted 
the so-called Vichy Government. A 
radical change had, however, occurred 
last winter, when life became terribly 
hard in such cities as Lyons and Mar- 
seilles, owing to the German plundering 
of French economic resources, and at the 



same time a revolt developed against the 
Vichy Government which, ostensibly 
based on authoritarian principles, 
actually existed in complete anarchy. 
The so-called corporative .system, the 
Committees of Industrial Organization, 
etc., were anarchic in their working. 

An indirect confession of the failure 
of the Anti-Bol.shevist Legion — founded 
by Eugene Deloncle as a recruiting 
agency for the German Army, enlisting 
especially French Fa.scist sympathizers 
for service on the Russian front — was 
forthcoming in mid -July with the 
announcement that this legion had 
become the Legion Tricolore, headed bv 
Raymond Lachal, Laval’s right-hand 
man. Referring to the new legion at a 
ceremony on July 12, Joseph Damand, 
Inspector-General of the Service d’Ordre 


des Legionnaires (set up in February 
1942 as the Legion’s “ weapon of direct 
action in the fight of the revolutionary 
forces of our country against tho.se who 
wish to maintain an order which we 
want to abolish”), stated that the Legion 
Tricolore would, if nece.s.sary, fight for 
the Axis in Europe and in Africa. 

The creation of the Legion Tricolore 
was followed by a drive for recruits, 
which went on in both zones and in 
North -Africa. Describing its functions 
as “ to intervene where the interests 
of France or her Empire make it neces- 
sary,” the Legion Tricolore was given 
formal recognition at a ceremony in 
Paris on August 28, attended by -Admiral 
Darlan, De Brinon and Abetz. 

The French Parliament, transferred 
from Vichy to Chatel-Guyon in August 
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SCUTTLED ‘STRASBOURG* IN TOULON HARBOUR 
At 4 a.m. on November 27, 1942, in spite of Hitler's promises, the Germans entered Toulon 
where a large part of the French Navy lay at anchor. The Luftwaffe dropped magnetic mines 
at^e harbour entrance to prevent the escape of the French warships, while German armoured 
columns raced to the docks. Admiral Jean de Uborde, asked to surrender his ships 
immediately gave orders to scuttle, and an explosion on the ‘ Strasbourg ’ was the signal for the 
scuttling of rnost of the fleet of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines— some 230,000 
tons of naval shipping in all. The 26,ooo.ton battleship ‘ Strasbourg,’ launched in 1036, and 
here seen rusting away on the bottom of Toulon harbour, was one of the finest of the ships lost in 
this heroic act of self-sacrifice which cost the Uves of many French sailors. (See also illus., p. 2400.) 


1941 (see Chapter 202), sufforod what in 
eSect amounted to its death-blow by a 
decree signed by Marshal Petain and 
Laval on August 26 eliminating the 
offices of MAI. Edouard Herriot and 
Jules Jeanneney, respectively Presi- 
dents of the Chamber and Senate, and 
transferring the functions of the Bureaux 
of both Chambers to a Government 
Commissioner. This decree, ironically 
signed on the anniversary of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in 
1789, while leaving Parliament with a 
theoretical existence, in effect abolished 
it, its plenary powers having legally 
expired on June 1, 1942. 

The continued existence of the Par- 
liamentary Bureaux, said Vichy, wa.s 
inconsistent with the Constitution of 
1875, which required 
the renewal of the 
mandate at the begin- 
ning of each year’s 
.■-ession — hence the rea.^on for the 
decree. On August 28 a second decree 
abolished the electoral system of the 
Conseih-Generaux (departmental coun- 
cils). By this decree the Government 
was granted powers to nominate its 


French 

Parliament 

Abolished 


own members, to be selected from " par- 
tisans of the new order who have direct 
knowledge of the needs of the population 
among whom they live.” 


Although the activities of the French 
Parliament in the intervening year since 
its removal to Chatel-Guyon had been 
negligible, the passing of these decrees 
brought a strong protest, in the form of 
a joint letter, from MM. Herriot and 
Jeanneney to Marshal Petain and Laval. 

During the second half of 1942 Laval 
pushed forward with vigorous deter- 
mination his policy (epitomized in his 
anti-Doriot statement of June 12 : “ but 
the power is the Government, and I am 
the Government ) of concentrating 
control of the entire executive machinery 
in his own hands and of wielding still 
greater pownr over the destiny of his 
country. Evidence of this was his 
assumption of control on July 16 of the 
new Department of French Labour. 

In mid-September a Franco-German 
conference was held in Paris at which the 
German authorities demanded : 


— mere 

Sfotons aggregating 

— The opening of a German Cons 
General at Dakar to which members . 
German High Command should he att, 
the defences of West Afri 
•S. the immediate dispatch of 6t 
rencu workers to Germany. 


Concermng the first two. Vichy stated 
mat a decision has not been reached ” 
and negotiations were continuing, but 


nevertheless it became known in London 
early in November that 120,000 tons of 
Allied merchant ships had been handed 
over to Germany and Italy. 

Reporting his conversations with the 
German authorities at a meeting of the 
Vichy Cabinet, Laval demanded and 
was granted plenary powers to enable 
him to grapple with the new problems 
forced on him by his German masters. 

On September 26 the intrigues of 
Benoist-Mechin with Doriot for Laval’t 
overthrow prompted Laval to dismiss 
Benoist - Mwliin from 
Itis position as Secretary Moves by 
of State in charge of Laval 
Franco - German rela- 
tions, and also to remove him from 
the presidency of the Legion Tricolore 
Reducing the number of his Secretaries 
from three to two (De Brinon and Vice- 
Admiral Platon) Laval stated : “ I shall 
not tolerate attacks on the authority of 
the Government. I am fully determined 
to complete my task ; the Government 
stands firm and there is no reason why 
it should not remain so.” 

Then, with a suddenness that stunned 
the Axis Powers and revitalized the en- 
slaved peoples everywhere, came the 
Anglo- Ajnerican landings in North Africa 
on November 8. A joint Anglo-American 
statement was broadcast to the people 
of Metropolitan France explaining the 
reasons behind this act, and leaflets con- 
taining the text of a broadcast appeal 
by President Roosevelt to all patriotic 
Frenchmen were dropped in France and 
in North Africa. 

The same day President Roosevelt 
sent a letter to Marshal Petain through 
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Break between 
Vichy and 
U.S.A. 


Mr. Pinckney Tuck, the U.S. Charge 
d’Afiaires, explaining the reasons for the 
American action, to which Petain replied 
that the pretexts invoked could not be 
justified. “ France and her honour are 
at stake,” he said. ” We are attacked. 
We shall defend ourselve.-. That is the 
order I give.” 

Following a Cabinet meeting the same 
evening, Vichy announced that the 
United States, by carrying the war 
into North .Africa, had 
de facto broken off 
relations with France, 
and Mr. Tuck was 
handed his passports. To this President 
Roosevelt stated in Washington that 
“ no act of Hitler or his puppets can 
sever relations between the American 
and French peoples ; we have not 
broken relatioirs with the French — we 
never will.” 

This was followed by the official 
severance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S. Government and Vichy. 
Before the end of the month Canada, 
Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Peru, and 
Ecuador had followed suit. 

On November 10 Marshal Petain 
broadcast a message to the French 
people, in which he a.sked for the 
“ greate.st calm,” and stated that he 
had taken over command of the sea, 
land and air forces in the absence of 
Admiral Darlan. 

. The crisis was reached on November 
11, the 24th anniversary of the ending 
of the first World War, when, following 
an all-night conference of the German 


High Command with Laval in attend 
ance, the German forces crossed the 
delimitation line and began the occupa- 
tion of the unoccupied zone. Asking 
the French military and police to render 
the German forces all possible aid, 
Baron Krug von Ni<lda, the German 
Consul-General in Vichy, presented to 
Marshal Petain a personal letter from 
Hitler stating his reasons for this action. 
At 7 a.m. of the same day Radio-Paris 
broadca.st the text of a me.s.sage from 
Hitler to the French people and army. 
Stating, among other things, th.at the 


occupation of the hitherto unoccupied 
zone was forced on him by the .Vnglo- 
AmericaiLs, Hitler .said the arinv had no 
intention of e.-tablishiiig (ierinaii rule 
in those territoncs, oud that their 
pre.sence was onlv for the jnirjiose of 
repelling eiieinv landings. During the 
morning. Marshal Petain received Field- 
Marshal von Riindstedt. C.-in-C. of (ier- 
maii forces in Fiance, and protested 
against Hitlei's deci-ion as “ incoinji.i- 
tible with the arinistue .igrceincnt . ' 

Then, on November 13, the loin- 

loving nations heard with mixed feelings 



ITALIAN AND GERMAN TROOPS OCCUPY VICHY FRANCE 

On November ii, 1942. three days after the Allied landings in North Africa, German and Italian 
forces advanced into that part of France which had been left since the armistice under the juris- 
diction of the Vichy Government, and proceeded to occupy the whole country Above, part of an 
Italian motoriied detachment halted on a tree-lined road of southern France on the way to 
Marseilles. Below, a German tank passing through the streets of Toulouse 
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HEADS OF THE COLLABORATIONIST GOVERNMENT AT VICHY 

Marshal Petain, head of the French (Vichy) State, Admiral Darlan, Minister of Defence, and 
M. Pierre Laval, Premier, watching a military parade in front of the hotel used as the office of 
the French collaborationist government at Vichy. Behind Laval is General Nogues, French 
Resident General in Morocco, who later strenuously opposed the Allied landings in North Africa, 
but placed himself under Admiral. Darlan ’s orders when Darlan ordered the ‘ cease fire ’ on 
November ii, 1942. (See page 2541.) 

Photo, Associated Press 


the news that Admiral Darlan had 
“ joined ” the United Nations. In a 
proclamation from Radio Alr;iers Dar- 
lan stated that, in full freedom and full 
accord with General Noj^ues and at his 
request, he had as.'.umed responsibility 
for French interests in Africa, and 
requested that all Frenchmen should 
continue at their posts. 

Darlan’s defection from Viehv, 
coupled with his appointment of Gener.d 
Giraud as French C.-in-C. of North 
n-irian Africa, compel led Marshal 

Disowned 

by Petain g'->evously betrayed, to 
issue a .statement on 
November IG that Darlan, bv hi.s 
actions in North Africa, had put him.stdf 
outside the national community, and 
was, therefore, .stripped of all public 
office and militarj' command. 

Tlie.se momentous events in North 
Africa and in ^Metropolitan France were 
followed by the adhesion to General de 
Gaulle of further territories and further 
officials in the remnants of empire left 
to Vichy France; French MV.st Africa, 
however, joined Admiral Darlan. 

As a re.sult of a meeting of the 
Vichy Cabinet on November 18, and 
following a statement signed jointly bv 
Marshal Petain and Laval, and an- 
nouncing that Laval wa.s to be uiven 
powers to deal swiftly and in all places 
with the ditficultie.s through which the 
State was pa.ssing, a new Constitutional 
Act (No. 12) was pa.ssed. The te.vt of 
this wa.s as follows ; 


■' tVo. Maislial of France and Chief of 
State, by \irtne of the constitutional law of 
July 10, into, decree that the head of the 
Government — outside the constitutional laws 
— Iiivs power on his simpio signature alone to 
make laws and issue decrees.” 

Relating to the provision of a deputy 
for and successor to the Chief of State, 
the text of the Constitutional Act, 
following a preamble as above, was as 
follows : 

Art. I. If for any cause whatever before 
the ratification of the new constitution by 
the nation we are prevented from esercising 
the functions of Chief of .State, those func- 
tions shall lie assumed by Pierre Laval, head 
of ttie Gdveinment. In tile case of per- 
manent incapacity the Cabinet shall within 
a month ap|xiint a Chief of 'State by a 
majority vote. At the same time it shall 
define and fix the respective powers and 
attributions of tlie Chief of State and the 
licad of tile Government, whose functions 
shall be separate. 

Art. 2. The constitutional Act No. 4 
(dated February 2. lull) appointing Darlan 
as Petain's presumptive successor is, and 
remains, cancelled. 

Changes in the Government were also 
anno^ced. Admiral Abrial replacin<r 
.\dmiral Anpban as Secretary for the 
Navy, M. Jean Bichelonne replacing M. 
Gibrat as Secretary for Commuiiicatron.s' 
and M. Pierre Cathala, Secretarv for 
Finance, being appointed to a new- post 
as Minister of National Economy and 
Finance. 

opposition to 
\ ichv by Marcel Deat, the pro-German 
leader of the Rassemblement National 
1 opulairr, which had continued despite 

2.'j06 


Laval’s attempts to siip- 
' Q I press it, was furth. : 

, ' evidenced by a violeir 
' ij^ I p attack on Vichy by Deic 

llu in a broadcast fron 

^ Radio-Paris on Novembe: 

19, in which he asserte ! 
that Laval shoidd transfei 
his Government to Pari' 
because Vichy had be- 
come the symbol of all 
that was rotten. 

Defending himself an^ ! 
outlining further his policy 
of collaboration w-itii 
Germany, Laval in 
broadcast the next day 
insisted that it was in 
the interests of France 
and in the interests of 
peace that Vichy wa- 
sash* attempting reconciliation 

with Germany. 

The formation of a Phalange Africaine, 
a body of so-called volunteers pledged 
to fight in Africa against the AUie.s 
was announced on November 25 by 
Benoist-Mechin. On the , 
same day De Brinon 
announced that the 
Phalange A/ricaine had 
as its aims “ the representation of 
France on the battlefields of tlic 
Orient,” and as its object “ the barring 
of the Anglo-Saxons from the French 
Empire.” Three days later Deat de- 
manded that the Phalange Africaihc. 
for which recruiting centres had been 
opened, should replace the '‘armistice 
army,” dissolved on Hitler’s orders. 

Meanwhile, anxiety regarding tl;e 
French fleet had grown considerably. 
President Roosevelt's proposals of early 
July, during the crisis in the Libya e 
situation, that the French warship' 
immobilized at Alexandria should be 
placed in the protective custody of tl.a 
United States had been rejected by 
Vichy. The broadcast announcemei.r 
by Admiral Darlan from Radio Algier-' 
on November 12, asking the chiefs 'fi 
the French fleet at Toulon to bring thei-' 
ships to North Africa or put them 
beyond the Germams’ power, did much, 
therefore, to clear the air. This wa- 
followed by a German High Commaii'i 
announcement that as the French 
naval chiefs at Toulon had " given .a 
solemn declaration that the Frencli 
warships will defend themselves again-t 
any attack from the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Fuehrer and the Duce have given order- 
that the military zone of Toulon is no, 
to be occupied by German and Italian 
troops.” 

Nevertheless, the Germans lost litti’ 
time in preparing to seize the Frencu 
fleet. The Teuton thoroughness v 
their plan, by which Toulon was cifi 



off at the critical hour from all com- 
munication with the rest of France, 
was by the irony of fate the cause of the 
German failure. When, therefore, Mar- 
shal Petain received, in the early hours 
of November 27, a message from Von 
Rundstedt ordering the immediate sur- 
render of the fleet, his order to Admiral 
de Laborde, the French Naval Com- 
mander, to comply with the German 
demand failed to reach him. 

By 10 a.m. some 230,000 tons of 
naval shipping had been scuttled or 
destroyed, in accordance with the 
Admiral’s armistice orders. Thus was 
completed the grimmest as well as the 
greatest operation of its kind since the 
scuttling of the German High Seas 
Fleet at Scapa Flow in 1919. This was 
indeed a great blow to German hopes, 
and a sad day for all patriotic French- 
men as well. 


With the announcement by Vichy 
radio on November 28 that the de- 
mobilization of virtually all the French 

Axis Tr 8 remaining under 

„ the terms of the 

,, „ Armistice was continu- 

all France 

troops had taken over all important 
military points in the former unoccupied 
zone. Marshal Petain issued an Order 
of the Day to the French land, naval 
and air forces ; 


“ You who have joined the army in a 
ipirit of sacrifice are to-day undergoing a 
trial which afflicts my soldier's heart. 
Prance will alwa}^ remember your regiments 
which have been tom asunder and your ships 
which have disappeared. France will never 
allow your glorious traditions to vanish. 
Offleers, soldiers and sailors — stand beside 
the man who loves you for what you arc. 
When you saluto your flag I request you to 
keep firm in your hearts the words — Honour 
and Homeland. France will not die.*' 

Then came the assassination of Darlan 
by a young Frenchman at Algiers on 
December 24, the hasty execution of the 
assassin on Christmas Day, and the 
appointment of General Giraud to 
succeed Darlan as High Commi.s-sioner 
of French North Africa and French 
W*e.st Africa. 

During this stormy period of French 
history, measures designed to restrict 
the few remaining activities of the Jews 
were passed in France, together with 
other measures against saboteurs and 
“ Communists and De Gaulli.‘-ts.” Be- 
tween July 14-16 .some 15.(X)0-18,000 
Jews of all ages were rounded up in the 
occupied zone and herded into con- 
centration camps. Scenes of uiLspeak- 
able brutality were an everyday occur- 
rence in both zone.s — old people, preg- 
nant and nursing mothers, little children, 
young girh, were all subjected to 
humihating and harrowing treatment. 
By the end of August it was estimated 


that no less than 30,000 Jew.s had 
suffered. 

The deep disgust of the French 
populace was shown by their attempts 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Jews, 
despite threats of imprisonment or 
worse. Many police and other ofiicials 
refused to carry out their anti-Semitic 
orders, preferring the ri.sk of arrest. 
Anti-German and anti-Vichy demon- 
strations were a daily occurrence. 

An appeal for the Jews by the Papal 
Nuncio, Mgr. Valerio Valeri, was re- 
jected by Vichy, as was aLso a joint 
protest made to Marshal Pi'tain by all 
the Cardinals and Archbi.shops in the 
occupied zone in September. Vigorous 
protests by the French National Com- 
mittee in London (Augast 7) and the 
U.S. State Department (September 4) 
had no effect, Dival declaring on 
September 13 that no protc-sts would 
“ prevent the liberation of the coniitry 
from undesirable elcmcnf.s.” 

At a Press conference on September 
16 Mr. Cordell Hull condemned as 
“ revolting and diabolical ” the delivery 
by Vichy of Jews and others into the 
hands of a people “ who had announced, 
and in a coasidcrable degree executed, 
their intention to easlave, maltreat and 
eventually exterminate them under 


conditions of tlie most revolting crucltv ” 
similar protest was made bv the 
Canailian Government on September 27. 

In conne.xiou with the numerous 
acts of .sabotage and unrest which 
jilayed so pronnnent a ])art in the 
ilaily life of French iiitn and women, 
it was announced bv „ . 

General StuelpnagJl 

L? X 1 1 1.> mill 

on S<‘pteiriber 18 „ , , 

that lli ;• Comnumist 
terrorists ” had been executed for the 
killing of a nninber of German soldiers. 
Bomb explosions, railway accidents, 
sabotage and de.struetion of power 
stations and military installations, as 
well as food riots, widesjiread <lis- 
turbanees and demonstrations were of 
frequent oecurriniee, and were followed, 
as usual, by harsli ami severe rejirisals. 

The end of the year, liowever, saw 
new hope born in the lieart.s of all 
patriotic Freiieh people, a jioint stressed 
by M. Rene Massigli, leading Kreneh 
diplomat wlio escaped from France to 
join General de Gaulle in January 1913. 
Reporting on the situation m France at 
the eml of 1912, he said : 


“ In all lliese trials French ojiinion 
was optimistic. The news from Russia, 
Libya and North .Africa wa.s like a whiff 
of oxygen. Nobody doubts vieforv.” 



WAR LEADERS HONOUR THE FALLEN 

Admiral Darlan, duel ol State m French North Afnca, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, Naval Commander-in-Chief, Expeditionary Force, North Africa, Lieut.-General 
Dwight Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in North Africa, and General 
Giraud, French Commander-in-Chief, North Africa, gathered to do honour to the fallen at a great 
parade of troops in Algiers held in December 1042. 

Photo^ Plantt .Vfs.- 
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OCCUPIED EUROPE: CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
POLAND, GREECE AND YUGOSLAVIA 

Roii/ulin^ tip of ttwii and women for slavery in Germany, shooting of hostages, 
pogroms— these were among the "blessings' conferred on Axis-occupied 
Europe by the Nazi New Order. Here is continued the record of conditions 
in the occupied countries lying between Baltic and Mediterranean up to the 
I lose of 1942 : earlier phases were covered in Chapters 137, 139 and 186 


W HEN tlio war I'J-ll opened, 21 
moiitlis had passed since the 
senile and spiiitlosa Czech Presi- 
dent, Dr. Kniil Hachii, had lianded over 
tile fortuni's of his }>eoj)ie to tlie care of 
Ailolf Hitler, who on March 15, 103d, pub- 
licly promised, in "racious return, "to 
"uarantee tlie Czech jieople an autono- 
nioiiN development of its national lifi' ’’ 
The worthlessnesN of this tvpical 
undertaking was draniat ieally illnst r.itcd 
on the first dnv of the year : on .l.uin.irv 
1, loll, the C/eeh crowil dl'.ippeared 11 ' 
national currencv, to 
CZECHO- be replaced by the 
SLO\’.\KIA German mark nndi'r 
the terms of the Cu.s- 
tonis and Monetary Union between 
the Reich and the I’rotectorate of 
Roliemia-Moravia, thn.' destroying the 
last nominal vestiite even of economic 
autonomy in the former republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

.•\ year later, ou .faniMry 19, 1942, the 
Government of the Protectorate was 
reorganized in a fashion which .iboli'heil 
the few remaining traces of Czech 
political autonomy. The oflices of Prime 
Minister. Public Works. Social Welfare 


and Health were aboh.shed ; Dr. Krejci, 
former Minister of Justice, was ap- 
jiointed to the new position of “ Chair- 
man of the Cabinet ” and Mini.ster of 
.litstiee and Education; Dr. Walter 
Bertsch, a German economics expert, 
became Minister of Labour and Econo- 
tnics, virtual dictator of Czech economy, 
and Col. Moravec, a Czech collabora- 
tionist, Minister of Popular Culture. 
German nominees were .similarly ap- 
pointed to the Ministries of Communica- 
tions and Finance, and to the new 
Ministry of A,gricutture and Forestry, 
which replaced the former Ministries 
of Industry, Commerce and Trade — a 
significant transformation. 

Tlie framework of the “ New Order ” 
in tlie Protectorate was thus completed. 
Masters of the sadistic art of rubbing 
salt into the wound — witne.ss the 
humiliation of the French at Compiegne 
in 1910 — the Germans picturesquely 
.symbolized the thraldom of Czecho- 
slovakia on November 19, 1941, when 
Hacha .surrendered to Heydrich the 
vi.merated seven keys of the Crown jewels 
of the old kingdom of Bohemia, three 
being returned by Heydrich as token of 
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UNDERGROUND PAPER FROM OCCUPIED EUROPE 

Here is the headm? of a stencilled sheet produced m Czechoslovakia. It is typical of the 
hundreds of underground papers secretly printed and circulated in occupied Europe Ik tm! 
Boj means struggle. The headings mean ' No betrayal ! ’ and ' Death t„ T -t t . 


LIDICE 

■'CZECHOSLOVAKI/- 
, DESTROYED BY 
f BARBARISM. BUT 
LIVING FOREVER 
4N THE HEARTS 
OF ALL WHO 
.LOVE FREEDOM. 
-IBIS MONUMENT 
T IS LRECTED 
. BY THE FREE 

People or 


LIDICE’S NAME LIVES ON 
On July iz, 194Z, the town of Stern Par 
Gardens, near Joliet (Illinois) was formall' 
renamed Lidice at a ceremony attended b' 
Vice-President Wallace and Mr. Wende 
Wilkie, to honour and commemorate tl' 
name of the Czech mining village of Lidice 
destroyed a month earlier by the Nazis (set 
page 2569). Photo, Paul Popi ■ 


loyalty ” and four retained by him - 
“ trustee ” for Hitler and the ReicL 

Reinhard Heydrich, Hiniiii!' 
second-in-command of the Gestapo, 1 . 
replaced Baron von Neurath as Reic-. 
Protector of Bohemia and iMoravia 
September 28, 1941. He put his exp- 
ence of the use of terrorism in Nor" 
and the Netherlands into efiect am’ 
diately, and until his death on Jiui" 
1942, as the result of shots fired at 1 
by two patriots, Jan Kublis, a Cz^- - 
and Josef Gabeitz, a Slovak, on M 
26, bis regime wa.s a melancholy c} • 
of repres,sion, revolt, and punita' 
measures. 

Up to November 1941 the P- ' 
Allied Information Committee ai 
London calculated that Heydrich 
mary courts had sentenced 352 Czei 11 
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TRIBUTES TO A BOHEMIAN 
SAINT 

As a silent protest against Nazi oppression, 
the Czechs constantlp placed fresh flowers on 
the monuments to the great men of their 
past. Here is the flower-decked memorial 
at Prague to St Wenceslaus (or Vaclav), 
the ‘ Good King Wencesla us ’ of the carol. A 
convert to Christianity, this early Bohemian 
ruler was renowned for his piety. He was 
assassinated by his brother on his way to 
mass in 935, and was later canonized. The 
anniversary of his death, September 28, is 
a great festival day in Czechoslovakia. 

citizens to death and had handed over 
another 1,070 to the Gestapo. A five 
weeks’ state of emergency followed the 
killing of Heydrich. It was marked by 
mass executions and arrests. In all, 
according to the Berlin correspondent 
of the “ Svenska Dagbladet,” there were 
1,293 executions up to July 3. 

This figure, which probably does not 
err on the side of exaggeration, did not 
include the victims of two destroyed 
villages. On June 10, 1912, Prague 
radio announced that the whole popula- 
tion of Lidice (20 inile.'^ west of Prague) 
some 1,500 to 2,000 in number, had been 
dispersed, the village razed to the "round, 
and its name removed from official re- 
cords. All the men, about 500 in 
number, mostlv miners in the Kladno 
coalfield and steel-workers, were shot, 
their women were taken to concentra- 
tion camps, and their children to Nazi 
“ educational centres.” The rea.-on 
given was that Lidice had harboured the 
killers of Heydrich. 

On June 25 it was announced that the 
village of Lezaky, in the Chrudim indus- 
trial district some sixty mile.s east of 
Prague, had suffered a similar fate 


because, it was said, it had sheltered 
parachutists who had plotted the attack 
on Heydrich. The victims uiinibered 
about 100. 

Unable to break the stubborn resist- 
ance of the Czech people, Heydrieh's 
succes.sor. Group- Leader Haluege, 
formerly chief of the German police, 
launched a further terrorist drive to- 
wards the end of 1942. Among the dead 
were Jan Sykora, President Jla^aryk's 
aide-de-camp in the Czech fight for 
freedom in the First World War, and .Tin 
.Sedmik, formerly private secrctarv to 
Presiilent Benes. The Germans odicially 
admitted 1,940 executions during 1912; 
but this figure al«o did not include the 


Lidice and Lezakv massacres, nor deaths 
of Jews and in concentration camps. 

.lewish persecution was unremitting. 
On October G, 1911, all svnagogues were 
closed as " centres of month to mouth 
projiag.wid.i,’’ and it was made a severelv 
punishable otfeiice for non-.Iews to 
a.s.sociate with Jews, All .Jews in the 
Protectorate -estimated in 1938 at sonn- 
125,U(X) — Were in Feb. lit 12 ordered to 
reside in Theresieiistadt, a town of T.ttOO 
inhabit.ants, who were moved els,. where. 

On April 12, 1911, the tiernians 
seized all the premises of the nation- 
wide Sokol voluntary gvmnastic organi- 
zation, confiscating its ilocnments and 
funds and .arresting some of its leailers. 



HEYDRICH THE KILLER ALIVE AND DEAD 

Reinhard Heydrich, born in 1906, died June 3, 1942, was compelled to resign from the German 
Navy m 1931 owing to the immorality of his private life. He joined the Nazi Party next year, 
becoming almost at once adjutant to Himmler. He helped m the ' liquidation ’ of Roehm and 
his group in 1934. Entrusted with breaking resistance in the occupied countries, he earned the 
title ‘ killer ’ by his barbarities. (Top' In Pans, between Major-General Oberg and Dr. Knochen, 
shortly before his death m Prague, where he lay in state on June 6. (Bottom) Hitler saluting 
lus bier at a second lying-in-state in Berlin on June 9, attended also by Goenng and by Himmler, 
who desenbed Heydnch as ‘ a man of purest character, a noble, honest, and decent human being . 
for all Germans he will live as a martyr.’ (See also pages 2568-69.) 

Photos^ .4 e^O'-io/ed Press; Keystone 





NAZI WAR ON THE JEWS IN POLAND 

Passageways for ‘ Aryans ’ were shut off down the centre of eertain streets in the ghetto of 
Warsaw. Jews could cross these streets only by using a bridge like the one shown. (Below) 
Photograph taken from the body of a German officer killed on the Russian front showing a 
Gestapo raid on the Warsaw ghetto: inhabitants lined up, hands above their heads, while Gestapo 
agents search them. Poles escaping from German-occupied Poland reported that anti-semitism 
was at an end there— Nazi persecution of the Poles had brought them to sympathize with their 
even worse persecuted Jewish fellow-citizens. 

Photon, Kfij’^tone 



artistic community were arrested an-, 
would, announced the Glestapo, be she 
after three days if the assassim wer-^ 
not handed over. No one betrayeo 
them, and the sentence was carried out 

The story of the German attempt a* 
the “ biological destruction ” of the 
Polish nation was told in a Polish White 
Book published in the United States in 
August 1941 and in Britain in Januan 
1942 : The German New Order in Poland. 
It told a documented story of every con- 
ceivable kind of brutality, massacre and 
humiliation, of mass murders and im- 
prisonments, starvation, the destruction 
of cultural life by the closing of univer- 
sities and schools, the deliberate debase- 
ment of the Polish people to the level of 
slaves, and mass deportations (estimated 
at 1,500,000 before the end of 1942). 

The climax of horror was reached in 
the summer of 1942. On October 17, 
1940, the Jews of Warsaw, some half 
million in number, had been given a 
week (extended to a month) to move 
into the ghetto area set apart for them, 
taking only their personal effects, their 
other property being confiscated ; non- 
Jews living inside the ghetto area, 
which was surrounded by a wall in the 
medieval manner, were ordered to leave 
it. Entrance and exit were permitted 
only by the use of a pass, anyone who 


SECRET POLISH PAPERS 

Below are the headings of a number of 
sheets printed and circulated secretly in 
Poland. ‘To-morrow/ ‘The Signal,’ 
‘Pinpricks,* 'Polish Daily/ ‘Army and 
Independence’, * The Struggle*, * The Polish 
Soldier*, ‘ The Voice of Poland * are among 
their names. Reproduced in one issue of 
‘ Army and Independence * shown is a 
photograph of Mr. Churchill on a visit to 
the Polish army in Scotland. 
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WOJSKO i NIEPODLEG. 
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The agony of Poland reached new 
di'pths in the period under survey. The 
homicidal policy of the Nazis' found 
expression in the O-stdeut.scher Beobach- 
ter, of Poznan: ‘’We 
POL.\ND Gerinaus do not admit 
the right of the Poles 
to life in any form” (May 1941). In 
July, Greiser, Gauleiter of Warthegau, 
echoed this : “ God has helped us to 

conquer the Poli.sh nation, which must 
now be destroyed ; no Pole must have 
the right in future to own anv land or 
house in Poland.” 

The atrocities that were committed in 
pursuance of thi.s set policy of exterm- 
ination both of the Poli.sh people and of 
Polish culture constitute a recital too 
long to be fully documented here. A 
“ White Paper ” handed to the U.S. 


State Department by the Polish Amba.s- 
sador in June 1941 summarized the 
position in Poland thus : ” There is not 
a .single principle of the right of human 
beings, not a single clause of positive 
international law, which has not been 
ground underfoot by the occupyincr 
forces.” ° 

In November 1941 the Inter- Allied 
Information Committee estimated that 
some 82.fXX) people had been executed 
during the two years of occupation, not 
including ,30,(J(X) who died in concentra- 
tion camps. A flagrant case of the Nazis’ 
common practice of killing hostacxe.s 
occurred m May 1941. The Polish film 
star Igo isyni was shot dead in Warsaw 
bv patriots for serving the Gestapo. 
Ihirty ho-tage.s among the best-known 
Polish actors and other members of the 
2570 
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VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., C.C.O., 
WITH HIS STAFF AT COMBINED OPERATIONS HEADQUARTERS 

/^N April 13, I9;2, Mr Churchill announced m the Hou^e 01 Commons that Captain Lord Louis 
Mountbatten h.ad succeeded Admiral St R'^uer Keyes Adv^er on Combined Operat.ui'i-s 
on October 19. 19JI. ^nd had been appo.nted Ch..ef of Comb.ned Operatn')n': C C O r.n March 
18. 1042, with the rank ol V:ce-Adm'ral and the honorary rank 0} Lieutenant-General and At 
M arsha! He is seen here at h:s desk at Combined Operat.ons Headquarters w tli Ma mr-General 
J. C. Haydon, D S O . O B E , and A:r Vice-Mar-hal James MJ.ne Robb. CB. D 50 , DFC 

Early in the Second Great War. Lord Louis was a captain m command of a destroyer flotilla 
He was in the tluck of the naval flehtinct off both Norw'ay and Crete One destroyer he '-erved 
in v/as mined, a second - H M S. ‘ Kelly ' -wa^^ torpedoed see illu'=i , p 10S4 , but lie brought th.em 
both back to pert A thrd w-as sunk off Crete by dive-bombers, Lord Louis beint: picked up by 
anoth.er wa..' 1 'ip During part of lO}! he commanded H M S ‘ Illustrious ’ '^ee illus , p 1601 

In h:s po'.t.on as head ot Combined Operations, he directed a number of dirmg ra.ds on the 
coasts ot Norw'ay and France see Chapter 226 . In June in;z he vi'^ited Washinrton for 
consulta’-ions w tn American Service Chiets The bg ra d on Dieppe of August 10. 1042 see 
Chapter 2^3 the rr=:t object of wh.ch was ‘the testing on a larger scale than hitherto of 
what IS known to be a heavily defended serf on ol the coa'-t was followed bv the scircessful 
Allied land.ngs in French \orth Afr-ca Lord Lou.s was appointed Supreme Allied Commander 
of the newly created S^utb-East A-’i Co:n.:iiand in August 1943. 

Di.-‘ ! ' L. i'' , /. / !i A I j I IX i'h ‘t-is 
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• CHURCHILLS ’ ON MANOEUVRES IN BRITAIN 

Churchill tanks were first publicly mentioned in July 1941, when the Ministry ot Supply 
announced t’-.at they were beinc: mass produced n British lactones, and were 'probably the most 
lormida'’le hstlltini; in-trument poj-e-^ed h> any army in the world ' 'see illus., p. 202 = 1. But 
in It, first torni th.e Churchill proved a di-'.ppointment the 2-pounder oun with which it was 
equipped wa, altogether inadequate tor a tank ol its size and weight. An improved model did 
ii,ei il service in ti;e ra.d on D.eppe, where it wa^ used by the :4th Canadian Army Tank bat- 
tu.isn ,ee Chapter 2 ; t, and illus, p 2410 Still another type went into action tor the first 
tune witn cood etiect in L bya in January 19(3 ,ee illjs , p 2519 . and later played an important 
role ir, the h-'iu nu in Tuni-ua . it weiyhed jy tons, was mounted with a 6-pounder gnn. could 
move ,it 10 111 o h over any kind ot qround, and was .notably manoeuvrable Alan Moorehead, 
the w.ir corre-p oni-nt, de,cr b m; irom the scene o; battle tlie capture of Lonostop Ridoe on 
Anr.l 26. 1943 Tho.e nn-dible ChurcinlL 1 One ot them mounted to the ultnnate 
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ROYAL MARINES 
TRAIN FOR 
INVASION 

Somewhere on the south 
coast of England, these 
Royal Marines practise for 
landing operations on 
enemy-held territory. The 
course they went through 
was tough, and included 
exercises in boats and 
landin?-craft, the climbing 
of rocks and cliffs under 
fire, and the crossing of 
streams on ropes. Right. 
Royal Marines -n a dummy 
landim/ - craft waiting for 
the order to go ‘ ashore 
Below, scaling the cliffs 
after ‘landing’ while 
under fire from live am- 
munit.on and exploding 
ground charges 
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‘NO CjREAT deed is done BY' FALTERERS 'WHO ASK FOR CERTAINT'V'’ 

These are the badges o. tv.-e:Uy-rv= sh.ps .t the R N'avy crrusers. destroyers, and submar, nes- 

wh.ch were arnons: hose lost or, war serv ce m th» seven seas dur.ry the year ,042 Emblems ol vessels lost ,n 
earlier staaes 01 the war were s.m lany recorded .n the plate lacn? pace 18,1. 

/no,,..,-,/.,.; D,',,.'. 1 , //)/ .^i„i , Qffce 





Destruction 
of Polish 
Jews 


left without a pass rendering himself 
liable to the death penalty. 

Life in the "Warsaw ghetto in the 
winter of 1910-41 and 1941-42 defies 
description. The food allowance to 
each person con.sisted of little beyond 
about one pound of bread weekly ; in 
the second winter the death-rate, 
calculated on an annual basis, had risen 
to 13 per cent (the figure for Warsaw 
in 1938 was 1.07 per cent.). 

In March 1942 Himmler, chief of the 
Gestapo,visited the Government General 
— the Polish reservation — and i.s credibly 
reported to have ordered the extermina- 
tion of 50 per cent of 
all the Polish Jews by 
the end of the year. 
Little, relatively, by 
Nazi standards, was done until he paid 
a further visit in July. Beginning on 
July 22, 1942, the ghetto population 
was rounded up indiscriminately and 
deported at the rate of 10,000 on the 
first day, 7,000 on subsequent days. 
The chairman of the Jewish council of 
the ghetto, M. Czerniakow, committed 
suicide when presented with the Nazis’ 
demands. The wretched people were 
packed into cattle-trucks — 120 to each 
truck capable of holding 40 in minimum 
comfort. They were mainly dispatched 
to three localities — Tremblinka, Belzec 
and Sobibor, “ extermination camps ” 
according to a report handed to all the 
Allied Governments on December 9, 1942. 
Of the 250,000 Jews deported from 
Warsaw up to September 1, 1942, only 
two groups, numbering in all some 


OFF TO FORCED LABOUR IN GERMANY 
Polish men and women awaiting transport to Germany for forced lahour. As the call ol the 
armed forces on the manhood of Germany steadily increased, more and stronger efforts were 
made by the German authorities to drive workers of the occupied areas into war factories in 
the Reich. German official returns showed more than two million foreign workers in the country 
at the end of 1941, exclusive of prisoners of war— the largest group being 744.831 men 
and 262.730 women from Poland. I'hoio, Anoctalol 


4,000 people, liad been traced as living 
at the end of 1912. 

On December 17, 1942. Mr. ,\nfhony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, told 
a hushed Ilomse of Commons that 
“ reliable reports ha%e recently reached 
H.M. Government regarding the bar- 
barous and inhuman treatment to which 
the Jews are being subjected in German- 
occupied Europe.” He cited the report 
mentioned above. The whole Hou.=e 
later .stood in silence as a tribute to the 
martyred Jews of Europe. Briti.sh 
Jewry and Jewish refugees in Britain 
observed December 13 as a day of 
prayer and mourning for their perse- 
cuted fellows. 

The partnership between Germany 
and Italy was nowhere more uneasy 
than in Greece : one political conse- 
quence was that each had its own 
“ quisling.” As a rival to General 
Tsolakoglu, put in power by the Ger- 
mans on April 30, 1941, the Italians 
backed M. Kotzamanis, a politician 
from Salonika, who became Tsolakoglu’s 
finance Mim’ster. 

Tsolakoglu’s position was never 
secure. In vain he tried to achieve 
the pacification of Greece in face of its 
plundering by the conquerors and of 
steadily deteriorating economic con- 
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ditions. There were rumours ron.sist- 
ently circulating of moves to replace 
him. and at last he resigned in November 
1912 ostensibly on grounds of ill- 
health. Kofzamani'-. however, did not. 
succeed him ; though b.acke<l by the 
Italians, he was not 
aeceptai)le to the Ger- GREECE 
mans. Instead , M. 

Logothetopoulos, a wholehearted admirer 
of Germany, was appointe<l Premier. 
The real power, however, lay with Ney- 
bacher, a former Mayor of Vienna, who 
at the end of November was .sent to 
Athens by Berlin to take complete 
control of economic affairs. 

They were in a lamentable state. The 
country that had enjoyed the highest 
standard of living of all the Balkan 
states saw its precarious prosperitv 
crumble under Axis occupation. As 
it had no heavy industry to sers’e the 
enemy’s war needs, there was no induce- 
ment for the Axis to ensure supplies 
of food for (to them) useless mouth-s ; 
on the other hand, by July 1942 some 
40,000 labour conscripts had been sent 
to work in other occupied countries and 
in Germany. 

Security considerations crippled the 
country’s valuable fishing and mer- 
cantile industries ; the countryside 
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BRITONS WERE STILL FIGHTING IN CRETE IN 1942 
Although the Royal Navy evacuated 17,000 men from Crete during June 1, 1941, a number had 
to be left behind (see Chapter 173). Some of them eluded capture and, helped by native patriots, 
carried on guerilla operations from places difficult of access in the mountains. Nearly a year 
later, the Germans published this photograph of two British soldiers just captured, together 
with some Cretan patriots, by German Alpine troops. 

Photo, Keijstone 


was ravaged by warfare between occu- 
pation troops and guerillas and de- 
liberate reprisal destruction ; transport, 
other than military, was at a staiul.still 
through fuel shortage ; prices of all 
goods soared, and though wages, too, 
rose, they lagged behind prices. 

The general distress was magnified 
by the whole.»ale purchase of goods 
for sending home, and large-scale 
looting, by the occupying troops ; and 
by the influx of hordes of refugees from 

GREECE DEFIANT 

In spite of repressive measures by the Axis 


the Greek areas ceded to Albania and 
Bulgaria. Deaths from starvation were 
oflficially estimated to be 100,000 by the 
end of 1942. 

By the summer of 1942 the Allies had 
begun to give effective aid to the re- 
sistance movement, contact having been 
made with many of the guerilla bands 
by British officers secretly landed. 
Chief of the partisan units were the 
National Popular Liberation Army 
(E.L..\.S.), some 30,000 men, controlled 
by the National Liberation Movement 
(E.A.M.). Communist in inspiration ; 


the National Democratic Greek Army 
under the command of General Zerva'^, 
claiming to be Republican ; and the 
E.K.K.A., a non-political band, sup 
ported by officers, led by Col. Psaros. 

During most of 1942 the various 
resistance groups co-operated so well 
that the enemy was driven out of the 
country districts and strong opposition 
centres were established in Western 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus. The 
Athens-Salonika railway was cut so 
often as to be rendered strategically 
useless : the Axis movement of men and 
supplies was thus seriously handicapped 
during the North African campaign — 
no mean contribution by Greece to the 
cause of the Allied Nations. 

Yugoslavia in 1942 presented a tragic 
picture of a group of peoples who in two 
decades had made some progress towards 
forming a nation and 
who were now not YUGOSLAVIA 
only subjugated by a 
common enemy but were warring 
bitterly once more among themselves. 
The year was primarily significant for 
the clarification of the conflict between 
the two guerilla movements : the 
Chetniks of Mihailovitch and the 
Partisans of “Tito” — a nom de guerre 
which cloaked the personalities of 
several leaders, but which was in 1943 
finally attributed to one Josip Broz, a 
53-year-old Croat from near Zagreb. 

Underlying the feud was the tra- 
ditional antagonism between Serbs and 
Croats — Mihailovitch may be called an 
impassioned Serb ; but with Germany’s 
attack on Russia a new political element 


occupying authorities, Athens celebrated the 
Greek National Day of Independence on 
March 35, 1942. A body of students of the 
University, men and women, paraded 
through the city carrying the Greek flag and 
singing national songs ; and some patriotic 
citixen painted on a wall m German 
(right) the threat, ‘ We will force you to 
your knees. ’ 

P/io/At, British 
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was added : Mihailovitch was regarded 
as representing the ancien regime by the 
Tito Partisans, who not only drew 
inspiration and material aid from Russia 
but had their communique incorporated 
in those of the Red Army. 

In the summer of 1941 Mihailovitch 
accused the Partisans of attacking the 
Chetniks, and repeatedly urged the 
Yugoslav Government in London to 
intervene with the Soviet Government 
to end these attacks. After more fight- 
ing, the Soviet Government in August 



l‘Ji2 charged the Chetnik' 
with attacking the Parti- 
sans. Evil blood continued, 
but not until just after the 
period imder review — in 
the spring of 1943 — did 
the Chetnik-Partisan con- 
flict reach its bloodiest 
height, when the Partisans, 
driven south-eastwards by 
the Germans, reached terri- 
tory occupied by Mihailo- 
vitch’s forces. 

Mihailovitch, with 
remnants of the old 
Yugoslav Army, was the 
first to offer resistance to 
the invader, withstanding 
two mighty German drives 
before the Partisans started 
operating ; but by April 
1942 resistance in Serbia 
and Eastern Bosnia had 
been suppressed. From 
that time, most of the 
fighting was carried on by 
the Partisans, Montenegro 
becoming the main area of activity, 
which, however, during the early sum- 
mer shifted to north-west Bosnia, where 
Prijedor was captured by the Partisans 
in May. South-west Bosnia and Srem. 
south-west of Novi-Sad, were areas of 
battle in July. In Augu-st the Italians 
were reported to have eastern Herzego- 
vina under control, while guerilla 
activity continued in Slovenia. About 
t his time fighting was also reported 
from north and west Croatia, north-east 
Bosnia, south-west of Sarajevo, and 
on the River Drina. In December 
Partisans organized in divisions were 
active in the area round Prijedor, 
Bihac, and Jajce, south of Banjaluka, 
in north-west Bosnia. 

Pobtically the mo.'t interesting 
developments were in " independent ” 
Croatia (see map, p. 1876), largest of the 
sections of Axis-divided 
Yugoslavia. The 
appointment of the 
Italian-supported Croat 
terrorist, Pavelich, as leader of the 
Government, and the proclamation on 
May IS, 1941, of the Duke of Spoleto 
(brother of the Duke of AO'ta) as king, 
impbed that Croatia was at least in 
theory within the Italian orbit. 

However, Croatia occupied a nut-in-a- 
cracker po.sition between the two Ger- 
man-controlled areas : north Slovenia, 
and Serbia plus the Banat, and through- 
out the year Italian influence was being 
successfully undermined by the Ger- 
mans. German moves which illustrated 
t.his trend were a purge of leaders of the 
state party, the Ustacha (fostered by 
Italy and Hungary) under the orders of 
the German militarv chief in Zagreb, 



GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Fighting on a considerable scale still went on in Yugoslavia long after the Germans and Italians 
over-ran the country in 1941. The Chetniks under General Mihailovitch, and later the Partisans 
under General * Tito,* kept in the field a real army ol rcsisters who destroyed communications, 
blew up factories, and constantly attacked the Axis occupying forces. A line ol German 
prisoners taken in fighting in the mountainous region ol western Serbia is here being marched 
away to internment under a guard of Chetniks 
Photo, Associated Press 


Quisling 
Government 
in Croatia 


General Ghii.oe-Horstenau ; the e.stab- 
li.ihment of a German military H.Q., 
only nominally under the rontrol of 
Marshal Kvaternik, Croat Mini.ster of 
Defence; and the appointment of 
German instructors in the Croat civil 
and railway police forces. It was not 
until a period later than that covered 
by this Chapter that these trends 
blossomed into de facto German control. 

The food .situation became so criti- 
cal, largely owing to the breakdown 
of communications through guerilla 
activitie.s. that it was even suggested in 
the summer of 1942 that extra food 
should be supplied to Government 
workers rather than wage-increases of 
no practical value. By the end of the 
year Germany had to divert emergency 
supplies to Croatia, admitting thus that 
the state had become a liability. 

German policy in Serbia and the 
adjacent Banat, characterized by the 
familiar oppression and exploitation, 
wa.s hampered by the country's parlou' 
economic situation. Shortage of coal 
stopped the factories in .January. Food 
production lagged behind needs. De- 
spite the announcement of a programme 
of intensified asricultural effort, with 
compulsory labour, in February, and 
a further drive in the autumn, grain 
had to be sent to Serbia from the 
fertile Banat in the spring of 1943. 
Order was maintained only by extreme 
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repre.s.sion ; the Yugoslav Government 
in London announced that m 1942 in 
Belgrade alone 27,(yi0 people were shot. 
For every German killed, KXJ Serbs were 
executed ; for every German wounded, 
50 Serbs paid a similar penalty. 

The year m Italian-controlled Monte- 
negro was marked by relentless conflict 
with the guerillas and the continued 
draining of the resources of what had 
always been a poor and unproiiuctive 
part of Yugoslavia. Italian-rontrolled 
Slovenia, too, was the scene of so much 
subversive activity that the hostage 
system was introduced in April. Iiater 
compulsory labour was enforced and 
some 130,000 of the population sent 
to Italy. Italian-controlled Dalmatia, 
under its Governor, Bastianini, was bv 
1942 completi'ly Italianized. 

The Bulgarian pogrom of the Serbs 
of Macedonia continued : out of 25.000 
Serbs formerly in Skoplje, for example, 
only some 1,000-2,000 remained by 
February 1942. Hungarian rule in the 
Backa and Baranja area, west of the 
Banat, tended to be moderate .after the 
initial repre.s.sion following the invasion, 
but in January there was a mas.sacre 
of Serbs in consequence of a nationalist 
rising in Zabalj. 

In 1942, in short, tlie obliteration by 
Axis force.s of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
experiment m mutual tolerance and 
unitv of nationhood continued. 
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POLISH AIRMEN IN 
BRITAIN 

After the conquest of Poland, a Polish 
Air Force was formed in France, and 
following the defeat of France it was 
reformed in Britain, where Polish pilots 
fought in the Battle of Britain, winning 
high honours (see Ulus., p. 1269). By 
the end of 1942 Polish airmen operating 
from Britain had destroyed 500 enemy 
aircraft ; in some 3,000 raids had 
dropped more than 9,000 tons of bombs, 
and had manned 100 aircraft in two 
i.ooo-bomber ra»ds. i. Polish flying 
officers in R.A.F. Lysanders on photo- 
graphic reconnaissance over Scotland. 
2. Polish air crew entering a Welling- 
ton ; note the red and white chequered 
national marking. (See also plate facing 
P- 1734*) 3* ‘ Warsaw*s Gift to Berlin ' : 
ground staff inscribe a bomb going to 
Germany. 4. Polish pilots with Fighter 
Command receive final instructions. 
Photos, British Ofidal : Polish Govt. 
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Chapter 260 


FREE POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
GREECE AND YUGOSLAVIA 

Practical contributions of considerable value to the Allied cause were wade by 
the exiled Governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Yugoslavia — 
among them in particular hundreds of thousands of fighting men of fine calibre 
and determined purpose. These Governments also established useful contacts 
among themselves which gave promise of friendlier relations between their 
countries after the war: Earlier developments in the history of the Czech and 
Polish Governments were covered in Chapter 121 


T hough, naturally, the main pre- 
occupation of the London Govern- 
ments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece and Yugoslavia was the plight 
of their Axis-occupied countries {see 
Chapter 259), they had two other major 
problems to demand their attention. 
The first was the solid establishment 



CZECH A.A. GUN CREW 
Czechoslovak refugees stranded at Beirut in 
1940 passed into Palestine, where they were 
formed into an infantry battalion which saw 
service in Syria, and later in the Western 
Desert, where they helped to man the anti- 
aircraft defences during the long siege of 
Tobruk in 1941. 

Photo, British Official : Cruicn Copyright 

of their credentials with the other Allied 
Governments. The second was the 
amicable discovery of a realistic modus 
vivendi, economic, political and military, 
for the po.st-war years. This is illus- 
trated by the series of important pacts 
that were concluded between them and 
the greater Allies, and by a succession 
of Cabinet changes and international 
conferences which marked the develop- 
ment of agreement. 

On March 21, 1941, a Polii^h-Czecho- 
slovak Co-ordinating Committee was set 
up in London in conformity with the 


agreement reached between the two 
Governments in London during Novem- 
ber 1940 to co-operate in the post-war 
reconstruction of Eastern and Central 
Europe. Poland’s view on this issue 
was stated by her Premier and C.-in-C., 
General Sikorski, in New York in May, 
when he advocated a post-war con- 
federation of Slavonic states extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

A great step forward to the realization 
of such a plan was the signing on July 30 
of a Ras.so-Polish Agreement which 
recognized that the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes 
in Poland had lost their validity, pro- 
vided for the immediate re.sumption of 
Ru-sso-Polish diplomatic relations, and 
arranged for the formation on Ru.s.«ian 
territory of a Polish army under a Polish 
commander. Under a protocol to this 


agreenient, the Soviet Government 
granted an amnesty to all Polish citizens 
detained in the U.S.S.H., either as 
prisoners of war or on other grounds. 

Mr. Churchill deilared that this jiact, 
negotiated by M. Maisky and General 
Sikorski, marked " the association of 
two historic nations of Eastern Eurojie 
in the defence of human 
rights." A fortnight POLAND 
later, the release of all 
Polish nationals and the. formation of a 
Polish army — originally to be two 
divisions, later expanded to six division.s 
— were announced in Moscow. Prof. 
Stanislaw Hot. Minister for Home ,\f- 
fairs under Sikorski, arrived m Moscow 
as Polisli Ambassador on Si’jiteinber 4, 
One of the most difficult of inter-Allied 
problems — Rti.sso - Polish ai'cord — 
PCCmeil healthilv on the wav to solution. 



TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Germany's attack on Russia in June 1941 was followed by the signing in London on July x8 
of an agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia arranging for the exchange of 
Ministers, mutual aid in the war against Germany, and the formation of Czech military units 
on Russian soil. Here is M. Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
signing the document, watched by Dr. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, who signed 
on behalf of his government. Photo, P.S.A. 
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POLISH FORCES IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
Under a military agreement 
signed between Poland and 
Russia on August 15, 1941, a 
Polish army, six divisions strong, 
was raised in the U.S.S.R. under 
the command of Lieut. -General 
Wladyslaw Anders. Britain and 
the United States provided its 
equipment. Left, men of the 
Tadeusz Kosciusko Polish Divi- 
sion repeating after their com- 
mander, Brig. ‘General Zygmunt 
Berling (below), an oath to 
‘ fight Fascism to the last drop 
of their blood. ’ Members of the 
Polish Women’s Battalion 
(bottom l?ft) listen to instruc- 
tions as to their duties. 
Photon. Pictorial Pre-'^'f 
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But there were Polish dissentients. 
Three members of the Cabinet re.signed 
following the agreement. Count Edward 
llaczynski, Polish Amba.ssador to the 
Court of St. James’s, became Acting 
Foreign Minister, and a little later 
the Cabinet was completed by tbe very 
significant additions of M. Stani>law 
Mikolajczyk, chairman of the Polish 
Peasant Party, a- Dejmty - Premier 
and Minister for Home Atfair,-. ; Hr. 
Herman Liebermaii. leader of the 
Polish Socialist Party, as ^Minister of 
Justice; and M. Karel Popiel, chainiian 
of the Polish Katiou.d J.al.oiir P.irtv, 
as Minister without Portfolop. 

Earlv 111 December Sikorski jiroceeded 
to Moscow, where on Deiember 5 he 
signed the Russo-Polish pact of colla- 
boration declaring that '■ the two States, 


at the side of Great Britain and the 
other Allies, and with the support of 
the U.S.A., will fight the war until 
final victory and the destruction of the 
Geriiiaii invader.',” and looking forward 
to a relatioii'liip t'etween them in time 
of jieaee “ based on friendship and the 
loyal fulfilment of eontraetual engage- 
ments by both parties.” On the la.st 
day of the month it was aniiouncerl that 
the Soviet Government had marie a 
loan of roubles to Poland 

for the relief of Polish citizens on Soviet 
territory. B.ick in London, Sikor'ki 
revealed tliat Stalin had given him an 
assurance, as Britain had already done, 
that he believed a strong Poland to be 
an essential part of the new Europe. 

Further Cabinet change.s which, it 
was claimed, made the executive once 


again a Government of National Unity, 
were announced on January 22, 1912 : 
one notable appointment was that of 
M. M’aclaw Komarnicki, an authority 
on international law and a member o! 
the National Democratic Party', just 
returned from Russia, to be Minister of 
Justice. 

The exiled Polish and Czechoslovak 
Governments had issued on November 
11, 1940. a joint declaration uffirniing 
the intention of their joint 
countrie.s to collaborate poUgh-Czech 
clo.sely after the war in jjgciaration 
foreign, economic, and 
military affairs, and expressing tie 
hope that other nations in the region 
would join the confederation on <> 
basis of freedom and equality. !>' 
Januarv 1942 this movement toward- 
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POLISH DESTROYERS 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

Right, the ‘ Burza ’ standing by 
to take off the crew of the U.S. 
Coastguard cutter ‘ Campbell, ’ 
disabled in sinking a U-boat. 
Below, gunners of the ‘Piorun,’ 
presented by Britain to replace 
the ‘ Grom ’ lost off Narvik in 
1940 (see illus., p. 824). Below 
right, on board O.R.P. ‘ Gar- 
land ’ ; singled out for attack 




she maintained persistent and 
effective A.A. fire on enemy 
planes during a running five- 
day action on convoy to Russia 



federal organization among the smaller 
states of Europe made further promising 
advances : on the 15th the exiled Greek 
and Yugoslav Governments signed a 
pact, in the presence of Mr. Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary, containing 
detailed plans for the post-war federa- 
tion of their countries after the war ; 
on the 23rd the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak Governments implemented their 
1940 declaration by an agreement 
setting out the basis of their proposed 
federation, and inviting the entry into 
it of neighbouring states. 

The Czechoslovak and Polish Govern- 
ments used this occasion to congratulate 
Greece and Yugoslavia and to declare 
that only the co-operation of the 
two proposed federations could ensure 


security and prosperity in that area of 
Europe between the Baltic and Aegean 
seas, thus supporting similar sentiments 
expressed a few days earlier by King 
Peter of Yugoslavia. 

During March 1942 Genera! Sikorski 
followed his visit to Russia by a con- 
versation with members of the British 
Government, including Mr. Churchill 
himself, and visits to Canada, and to 
Washington, where he saw Mr. Roose- 
velt. Following these contacts. Sikorski 
stated that there had been “ perfect 
harmony on all matters pertaining not 
only to the war but to Poland itself.” 
He also stressed the importance for his 
country of good relations with the 
U.S.S.R. — a subject to which he re- 
turned in November after another visit 
2 .i 77 


to Mr. Roosevelt, when he declared in 
Detroit, “ Being a realist I am of the 
opinion that Poland should seek an 
understanding with her eastern neigh- 
bour.” He made a special point of 
expressing Poland’s pleasure at the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
Mav 26, 1942 (see Historic Document 
CCXLIX, p. 2107). Only by such frail 
straws was public indication given of the 
strain latent in Russo-Polish relations. 

The drawing together of the Czecho- 
slovak and tkiviet Governments was 
evident from an 
agreement signed in CZECHO- 
London on .July 19, SLOV'.AKIA 
1941, providing for 
the immediate exchange of Ministers, 
mutual aid m the war against Germany, 
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STAMPS OF FREE POLAND 

Designs lot a set of stamps issued in April 
1942 by the postal authorities of the Free 
Polish Government in London for use on 
Polish sea-going vessels. They represent : 
Gr. 5, Ruins of the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw ; 
Gr. 10, Ruins of the Ministry of Finance, 
Warsaw ; Gr. 25, Germans wrecking the 
Mickiewicz Monument m Cracow, 1940 ; 
Gr. 55, Castle Square, Warsaw, seen through 
a ruined building ; Gr. 75, a Polish machine- 
gun nest ; Gr. 80, a Polish medium tank ; 
Zt. I, Polish aircraft ; Zt. i, Gr. 50, the 
‘Orzel’ (see pages 115, 1086 and 1088). 


ami till' rai.siitg of Czechoslovak units 
under tlieir own commanders on Russian 
soil. The third of these points was re- 
athrined under a military agreement 
signed m Moscow on September 30. 

Tlie Czechoslovak Government in 
I,ondon was accorded full recognition 
by the British Government on July 18 ; 
and by the United State.s on July 31. 

Just a year later the text of notes 
exchanged between Mr. Eden and Dr. 
Masaryk was published as a British 
Government MTiite Paper : they agreed 
that the final post-war settlement of the 
Czechoslovak frontiers should not be 
influenced by any changes effected in 
and since 19.38. On August 8 Dr. Benes 
announced in a broadcast that the Soviet 
Government had officially recognized 
Czechoslovakia’s pre-Munich frontiers ; 
and the French National Committee 


issued a declaration in a similar sense 
on September 29. Munich was dead. 

As might have been expected from one 
of the founders of Czechoslovakia and the 
pupil of President Masaryk, Dr. Benes 
on many occasions publicly propounded 
suggestions for a stable post-war Europe. 
Notably, speaking at Aberdeen on 
November 10, 1942, he outlined the 
most comprehensive plan till then pro- 
posed by any statesman. He gave as 
fundamental European peace princi- 
ples : (1) 4Vestern Europe : a close 

alliance between Britain, France, Hol- 
land, and Belgium ; (2) Germany : to 
be a decentralized confederation exclud- 
ing Prussia, which might require to be 
broken up into three or four separate 
states ; a return to the 1938 frontiers 
with such modifications as general 
security might demand and with all 
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deductions of territory to be com- 
pensated by allocations of Colonial 
territory ; (3) Italy : certainly to be 
shorn of her ill-gotten gains in the 
Mediterranean and Africa ; (4) Central 
Europe : the nexus to be a close Czecho- 
slovak-Polish federation, to which 
Austria, Hungary, and perhaps Rumania 
would be invited to adhere ; Hungary 
to surrender territories given her by 
Germany ; (5) Balkans : a similar 

federation of Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Albania, and perhaps Rumania ; Turkey 
would be invited and Bulgaria compelled 
to join ; (6) Soviet Union : Russian 
participation in the reconstruction of 
Europe was essential, as was Russian 
collaboration with the proposed new 
federations ; (7) Scandinavia : a federa- 
tion of the states in accord with both 
Britain and Russia ; (8) _ 

South-western Europe: „ . 

Spain and Portugal to 
decide their future for 
themselves. President Benes declared 
that Czechoslovakia would accept any 
limitations of her sovereignty that 
were accepted also by other nations 
of theirs. 

In October 1941 changes were made 
in the Czechoslovak State Council to 
afford representation to Sudeten Ger- 
mans and Communists ; and early in 
the New Year it was enlarged to admit 
a Czech labour leader. Dr. Vrbensky, 
and M. Vaclav Pascal. On December 3, 
1942, the State Cotmcil prolonged 
Benes’s term of office as President in 
view of the impossibility of holding 
presidential elections. 

In March 1942 the Government 
issued a decree to prevent transfers of 
Czechoslovak property to Germans and 
their subsequent sale in other countries 
(e.g. Sweden and Switzerland) ; on 
June 17 they announced that arrange- 
ments were well in hand for the trial 
and punishment of war criminals ; on 
June 29, following the assassination of 
Heydrich (see Chapter 259), Dr. Ripka. 
Czechoslovak Mister of State in 
London, warned aU “ that whoever 
defiles himself by collaboration with the 
murderous enemy will not escape pun- 
ishment " ; and on July 14 President 
Benes conferred the Czech War Cross on 
martyred Lidice. 

Mr. Eden, on behalf of Great Britain, 
and M. Tsouderos, on behalf of the 
Hellenic Government, signed an agree- 
ment on March 9, 1942, affirming the 
intention of their 
Governments to colla- GREECE 
borate for victory and 
for the hberation of Greece ; agree- 
ing on the principles which should 
govern the organization and use of 
the Greek armed forces ; and pro- 
viding for the supply of necessary 







KING AND PRESIDENT RELAX 
Eighteen*year-old King Peter of Yugoslavia and President Roosevelt in 
happy mood during the ceremonies held to welcome the young king 
when he visited the White House at Washington in June 1942. 
While there he addressed a joint meeting of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and afterwards went on to Canada 
Spurt «(• (irnrntl 


bv lintam on a loase-lond 

ba'i". 

^Iiiy 1912 saw the elevation of the 
British Ministers to the irellonic, Yugo- 
slav, and Czechoslovak Governments to 
Ambassadorial status — a status also 
accorded to tlieir roprcM'iitatives nt the 
Court of St. James’s. 

In June King George of the Ifclicne', 
accompanied by his Prime Mini'ter, M. 
T'ouderos, arrived in M'asluiigfon on a 
state visit, staying ii' the nue-t of 
President Roosevelt. He aildre.>--eil a 


joint ses.-.i()n of 
monarch to do so 
since Kiru: Alliert 
pi the Hcliiiaii' 
addrcs-eil Senate 
and Ke|)reseuta- 
lives in I'.tl'.l. He 
i.Uo sjiokc to the 
tireek War Relief 
Society in New 
York of the 
misery of Greece. 
< tn October 30 
Mr. Drexel Biddle 
presented letter.' 
of credence to 
King George in 
I.ondon as first 
r S.’ Ambassador 
lo Greece, while 
sinniltaneou sly 
the Hellenic Min- 
ister m Wa'h- 
iiinton assumed 
A mbassadorial 
r.uik. 

Throughout the 
ve.ir the Hellenic 


' — till' first 


Government was 
preoccupied with 
the plight of the 
starving Greek 
people. An early 
disaster was the 
loss of the 
Turkish relief 
ship“Kurtulush,” 
chartered in 
October 1941 to 
make 10 fort- 
nightly voyages 
carrying a total 
of 50,000 tons of 
vital foodstufts ; 
she foundered in 
the Sea of Mar- 
mora on January 
20, 1942, becom- 
ing a total loss. 
The Turkish 
steamship “Dum- 
1 u p i n a r ” was 
chartered to 
replace her. It 
was o f f i c i a 1 1 y 
estimated that food sent by Turkey fed 
500,000 jieople daily. lu tliis work of 
bringing relief to 
Greece the Greek 
G o V e r n m e n t 
c n j o y e d the 
collalioratioii of 
tlie British. U.S., 

Turkish, Argen- 
tine and Swiss 
( Iovernmonts,and 
the International 
Red Cros.s. 

In a re-shufllc 


of the Yugoslav Cabinet in London, 
announced on January 12, General 
Draja Mihailovitch, leader of the Chetnik 
guerilla bands in Yugoslavia {see 
Chapter 259), was appointed Minister 
of War. 

In June King Peter, accompanied 
by his Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Nintchitch, followed King George 
of the Hellenes as a guest of President 
Roosevelt at the White House. He also 
addressed a joint session of Congress, 
pledging his country to 
adherence to the prin- YUGOSLAVIA 
ciples of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. He 
went on to visit Canada, where in an 
interview with Canadian Members of 
Parliament he stated that 100,000 
patriot troops were fighting in Yugo- 
slavia, that he was in regular communi- 
cation with General Mihailovitch, that a 
Yugoslav submariue aud two patrol 
vessels were operating in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that a small Yugo.slav air 
force wa.s stationed in Africa. On 
September 2 his Government announced 
that by agreement with the U.S. and 
Soviet Governments the Yugoslav 




GREEK FORCES IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 

A fighter pilot of the Royal Hellenic Air 
Force stationed in the Middle East. Left, 
a detachment of Greek troops in the Western 
Desert, passing a bullet-torn Greek flag, 
relic of the stubborn fighting in Greece itself. 

A Greek army, made up of men who escaped 
from Axis-occupied Greece, and of Greeks 
resident in the Middle East, underwent 
training in the use of the latest weapons in 
Palestine, and afterwards did arduous and 
valuable service in the Western Desert 
Photos, British Official • Crown Copyright 

Legations in Washington and Mo'cow 
would be raised to Ambas.sadorial status, 
and that the U.S. arid Soviet envoys to 
the Yugoslav Government would assume 
Ambassadorial rank. 
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Chapter 261 

RECORD AND REVIEW OF MAIN EVENTS 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1942 

A survey of the first six months of 1942 is yiven in Chapter 23S. of the year 
1941 in Chapter 2U3, and of the year 1940 in Chapter 151. This review cover'; 
the second half of 1942, when events begin to move rapidly again — hut with the 
Allies now on the offensive. Dates have been collated with the Chronology 
published by the Royal Institute of International .■iffiirs 


G rim imlcod appeared the war situatimi 
of the United Nations as the second 
half of 1!}42 opened. The Gorman 
olTeiLsive in Libya, in a few weeks, liad 
reversed the fortunes of war in that vital 
theatre of operations. Tobruk had fallen, 
and Morsa Matruh *, the Eighth Army stood 
now along the El Alainein line, facing 
Rommers Afrika Korps. The enemy was 
flushed with victory, all eager for the 
00-niile dash to Alexandria. In Russia the 
German summer offensive was apparently 
sweeping all before it. The fall of Sevastopol, 
claimed by the Germaius on July 1, was 
admitted by the Soviet on July 3 ; in the 
final four weeks of its magnificent defence 
Soviet troops had suffered more than 
40,000 casualties. The Eighth Army's losses 
in Libya had amounted to 80,000. But the 
grim and sombre aspect of the war at this 
stage somewhat belied the real position, for 
ali'eady the weapons of victory had been 
forged, and plana had been concerted by the 
Allies for brilliant and co-ordinated enter- 
prises which were soon to reverse the tide- 
soon, that is, if one looks back to the long 
months and years during which the protago- 
nists of democracy had been able to do little 
more than hold fa.st. 

Nevertheless, the situation held grave 
perils: in the Caucasus the German advance 
threatened the Caspian ports and the oil- 
fields; Cairo and Alexandria wore in immi- 
nent danger. But the crisis pa.ssed and 
the enemy drive was checked. Aucbinleck 
opened a countcr-oflEensivc on July 1, and 
after another 28 days of fierce fighting, the 
enemy was beaten to a standstill. Long 
before this, however, Mussolini with a gilded 
staff all primcHi for the triumphal entry into 
Alexandria had thought better of it and had 
flown back to Rome. 

Allied Plan of Recuperation 

I N his review of the war given to the House 
of Commons oh November 11, 1042, 
Mr. Churchill told members of decisions 
taken in conference with Mr. Roosevelt in 
June, and of di'^cussions during his first visit 
to Washington in the previous D*-cember. In 
a much later statement (September 21, 1043) 
he took up the story again. “ In June 10 42/' 
he said. “ a decision was taken to send an 
American army and a strong British contin- 
gent to occupy French North-west Africa. 

. . . There followed almost immediately, 

in fact while I was at Washington . . . 

the disaster of Tobruk and the retreat with 
the loss of 80,000 men of our Desert Army 
of more than 200 miles to th*‘ approachc*s 
of Cairo and Ah-xandria. ... At M«»scow 
Premu'r Stalm was able to '.prak to me 
with confidence of his ability to with- 
stand the German attack, and he toM me 
beforohantl of the counter-stroke' by mIhcIi 
he intended to relieve Stalingrad and. if 
possible, to destroy the German forces be- 
fore it. At Cairo. Generals AlexandiT and 
Montgomery were placc<l in command when 
the very substantial reinforcenn-nts which 


li.id been sent tle-rc litnii Biil.un s.-Mial 
montlis before nrri\c<l to stivugfln u th<‘ 
Desert Army. IM.uis ma<le 1o r«sGt 

Rommel's imiiemlmg .ati.ok. :iiul 1 here- 
after to regain the inili.itive by a m.ajor 
battle." Mr. Clmrehill li.ul re,o-h*Hl Mosrinv 
on August 12. 1042. after giMug orders for 
the Dos<*rt Army's atta<*k on Rommel’s 
forces. General Sir II. R. L. G. Alexanilcr's 
appointment to the Middle East ('omin.oid 
was announced on the ISth. 

Eighth Army Drives W'eslward 

T he El Alamein line extended from the 
sea to the Qattara depr'^ssion (‘oe m.ap 
in page 2531), closing a gap lo nnlc^ 
wide. The Desert Army, dcplcLsl by the 
previous battles, had here first to stem the 
enemy onrush and then to fill the vacancies 
lu its ranks. At the lieiul of the Eighth 
Army was now Lieut. 'Gcncr.al B. L. 
Montgomery. Rommel strongly att.ocked on 
August 31 and made some penetration near 
El Heimcmat on tho British letl flank ; he 
could not exploit this local success, how- 
ever, and withdrew again by September 4 
under heavy pressure ; successful Allied air 
attacks contributed largely lo this repulse. 
There followed another “ quiet " )>erioil, 
marked by a Britisb raid on the Jalo oasis 
(Sept^ember 15), and an infantry advance in 
the central sectorof the Alaniein front (30th), 
Rommel’s Heimcmat attack, though incfTcc- 
tive, had delayed certain British plans for 
a counter-offensive, which finally came to 
fruition on the night of Octol>cr 23. 

Intense air att.ack and concent ratvd artillery 
preparation ha<l gone on for a tort night, 
and the barrage that opened tlie battle at 
0,30 p.m. on OcGiber 23 was .a fitting cli- 
max; along tlie '•ix*mile fr“nt ofihenorlhcm 
sector our guns were sp.aced at an ave rage of 
23 yards apart. In pursuaiiec of new (.o fjrs 
learnt by experience the cnemv minefields 
were first cleared, and a breach opemsl 
tlmiugh which our .armour could make its 
way into open terrain : apart from this main 
thrust many fi int^ w. re matle, so that the 
enemy did not know wle re the heaviest blow 
would fall. During the first night there wa-^ 
a four-mile advance, and the salient was 
gradually widened and deepened until on the 
ninth day (NovemlK-r 2) a breach had been 
forced which enabled Montgomcr>’'s armour 
to pass thr«iugli and incut thu'G.Tinan tanks. 

By nightfall of November 4 Rommel was 
in full retreat wc'>tw.ir»l'<. The BritGh force 
which had now come to grips with his Panzers 
was in every way their equal ; he ah,an<lone<l 
thoiLsands of his Italian allies, seizing their 
transport for the benefit of the Afrik.a Korp-. 
That Korps’ comm.ander, Kittcr vr»n Thoma. 
was among the 3,000 pri=^oners t.aken bv 
November 4. Soon the well-known yilaf 
names reappe.ared in official communiquf*-. : 
Sidi B.urani was retaken on November lu ; 
S<Tllum and Bardi,a on the I2th : Tobruk 
and (iazala on the 1.3tli. A*? tie y mad>- 

their way .along coastal roads j.immed Mitli 
vuluclu', the r* treating German'' ^^ere conlmu- 
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.illy hoiiilit (I lo oMi- Ill P.iiiiatnent 

on N«>\enih'T II Ml. < hun hill il<<’lare.| 
lliat the B.iUli »-l w.ts .m histon<’ 

Bril ish V i< tor\ . .i i nl in < udi r to «■<•!< hr.il^* li 
dilN‘<t ioii'< vv epi- lx mg gi\ • ii I o ring flu < liureli 
ht'IU f !u < lUgll' >iit the I. inti oil the fttliowing 
Sun»l.i> . 

Bt'iigh.i/i vs.i' in Bnli'.h h.imlstni N’oVfin 
her 20. thmjgh mU(}i li.nl t<> l*e tioiic hefoit* 
tho port ftUlld be btOUgllf ilitfl use t4> e.Tse 
tlie '-train on tnir huig ami tenuous supply 
lim^bac kto I’gvpl. By No\t ruber 23 tin* 
Germans \\ t re .it JiMlahia. where they ftiugbl 
a fierce I 'MI gu.o'il .M'tion btfiirt* ret re.af ing 1ti 
I'3 Agle ll.i. theri' ft» 111 ike .1 staiul ft»r three 
weilv'.. On 1). t.niliti H Honiuiel ctinf inoetl 
Ills retr*,'if. eo\*Te<l bv rtarguanl force’s 
ubieli tame within an a'l- of heing inter- 
repted ami ent oil at W.nli M.vtratin and 
Notiha («cc in p. 25-‘».'»h 'fhe Eighth 

Army occupieil Sirle on < liri'.t tilts Day; by 
DeCernher 27 Roininel had tak* n up poHifin»m 
along the Wadi BM-il-KeblP. 40 miles 
wc.st of Sirte. wli'ie our foMi's were in 
cont.act with hi', ’fhe » ml of tlie >eap nnvr 
advance frooj.s of the Eightli Arrn> appix>x- 
imatelv fun mih N we-.iw.ird from Benghazi, 
and (hat port conung into use for «upplirt«. 
No longer wore tlie Eightli ahuio in NoHh 
.Vfrica. however. f«*r on November .8 (iuit 
Amoric.sn Arinv anif ' Mrong Britfsh coii' 
tingont” lo wlinli \fr. Churchill referrisi 
Iiad landed in Alg'Hi an<l Fren< h Mor»>cco. 

North African Invasion 

T he American and Brili.-.h forces whii h 
landc'd m Algeri.a and Murocro earlv 
on the Tiioining of Nov« mher 8. 1942. 
were under the '-iqireme cnmTiiand «>r 
Lieut. -General Dwight D. Eisenhower. Tin* 
]»oint8 of attack were no.ir Algiers, e.ast and 
west of Or.in. and r.asabl.anra. Advance 
formations of tlie British First Army (U.- 
Oen. K. A. N. Andersrm) handed ne.ar Algiers ; 
their task, after a journey of 300 miles, waa 
to pusli on into Turu'ia. Anderson’s force 
included two brigade*^ of infantry of tho 78tli 
Division: a third brigade was l.inded at 
B''*nc on November 12 (our parachute troo;>s 
liaving f iltered the town and raptured tin- 
port enrhcr on the same day). Other British 
liaiaehutc units and commandos had taken 
Bougie on Novemlver 11 : parachute trooi^s 
alone soi/^-d tlie .airfield at Souk-el-Arh,a ainl 
erasroneod theuisolves in tlie hills north ‘*f 
Bcja. For three weeks tlie Royal West 
Kents held Axis forces at t}i«‘ Di* Ix-l-Abiod 
l*ass, under lie.aw bombing .tjkI tank attack 
most of the tine . 

French op|>< >-it ion to t he Allied landings on 
Novenih. r .s T.iried in strengili and ilegret-. 
Nav.al and land forces at Gran ni.ide a 'trorio 
r*>istaT»ce, liut on No\.'mh‘r lu the local 
coriunaiid' rs a'-k* d for .an ariin'-ti<<. At 
(‘a.'ablanra Frenrh w.ir-liips fi]«ened lire, and 
a hot a«ti‘ui w<nt on until ne\t d-iy. \i 
Algi' "11 tie- ' V'-ning "f the st h. t li< r*- wa > 
.V p.Til' V b'twe. 1 , Bnti'h .in<l Fi'. ieli cotv- 
inander-. wlfifK md* <1 in our iMctni.itutn 

the wh.)h- jegion. Ib'i't.ince *1-. wln re m 



Algrria and French Morocco soon died down, 
mainly owing to the intervention of Admiral 
Dailiin, wlio chanced to be in Algiers at the 
time. On November 1 1 ho ordered all French 
troops to cease fire, and himself assumed 
authority in North Africa, in the name of 
Marshal Petain. Next day he broadcast an 
appeal to the commanders of the French 
fleet at Toulon, asking them to bring their 
siiips to Algid’S. Meanwhile Petain dis- 
avowed Darlan, and the Vichy Cabinet 
made a public declaration against General 
Henri-Honoro Giraud, w'ho, after a secret 
journey in a submarine, had reached Algiers 
a sliort time before the Anglo-American 
forces landed. 

Some months earlier preparations had been 
made for the campaign. A .small number of 
American and Hriti.sh otTicers, at whose head 
was Kisenhower's deputy, Maj.-Gen. JMark 
Clark, had made their way by night to 
.Algiers, where tliey landed from a submarine 
ciunniaiulcd by laeut. N. L. A. Jewell — also 
commander of the submarine that picked up 
(•iraud — for a secret conference with French 
oHicer^ in touch with Giraud and antagonistic 
to the Gormans. 

After corLsolidation of the Allied bases an 
advance was begun eastwards. But the 
invasion force was small and lacked trans- 
port ; communications wore poor. Mean- 
while German armoured formations had been 
ruslied to Tunisia from France, and other 
Axis troops were steadily reaching Bizerta 
and Tunis by air until a strong enemy force 
liad been built up. Tlic first clash came at a 
point roughly midway between Bizerta and 
Tunis, along the Medjorda river. British 
troops took Mcdjcz-cl-Bab and reached the 
outskirts of Tebourba on November 27, 
whore a. heavy counter-attack was made 
by Panzers. Wo peiietratcd into Djedcida, 
but oup hold was precarious. 

In the air the enemy Wiis favoured by 
having good airfields near at hand in Sicily 
and in Tunis itself. On the 29th his divc- 
b<»mlxTs l>ecamo more active; Tebourba had 
to he evacuated (December u). It was clear 
that the Axis forces were in too great strength 
to be dislodged by the methods used so fir 
by the Allies. Strength would have to be 
built up for a more methodical campaign ; 
communications improved, better and nearer 
.airfiehls prepared ; the supply and transport 
arrangements made adequate. Mcdjez-el-Bab 
wiis hehl, hut our most advanced troops were 
withdrawn from their exposed positions. On 
('hristm;i.s hNe the Guards took some high 
ground six miles nortli-ea.st of Medjez, but it 
wks mostly recapturetl by the enemy; on 
l>»‘cemlH^r 25 a renewed assault by Guards, ' 
French and American troops regained the hill- 
top which became known as “ Longstop.” 
but it wasfcvacuated again on December 2S. 

Up to Uhristmas Day we had de.stroyed 
277 enemv aircraft — 12S shot down by the 
R.A.F. ; 102 by thoU.S.A.A.F.; 10 by A.A. 
gun-fire, and 31 at night. Allied losses for 
the same period were 114. 

German Reactions to North African Blow 

I N combat with the Eighth Army Rommel 
had lost 75 .u(M) n\en by ca^^ualties or 
capture (otlirial British estimate of 
NovemlMT 1.5). (.iermau piricer tactics had 
luH-n crif)pled by the expulsion of the Afrika 
Korp> fn.>m Egypt, so that hope of a success 
in th*‘ ('auc,\sa-. which at one time seemed 
likely, was her«Tt of it." wid.-r "ignifii-anc**. 
Fii>t Germ. in reactions \\«*re spiteful rather 
than pre\enti\e: on Amu.st lee J )a y ( No\ .-in- 
her 11) tJu* occupation of .all France 

began, ami tb-rman troops reached the 

.Spanish l»order. Itali.in troop> occupini 
Forsica, entered Nic**. C.nine.^ and Fi-encli 
Sii\oy. Only the Toulon region w.i-. 


though German forces encircled the area. But 
the respite was not for long. On November 
27, about 4 a.m., German aircraft mined the 
entrance to the port of Toulon and bombed 
some of the French forts. German tanks 
and infantry over-ran the docks and seized 
the arsenal. But the French Naval officers 
and men had made ready for such an attack, 
and on the orders of Admiral do Laborde 
most of the warships were scuttled— some 
even while their guns were firing to hold off 
the Germans until scuttling was completed. 
The old battleship ** Provence,” and the new 
ones “ Strasbourg ** and “ Dunkerque,” four 
heavy cruisers and three light, a score of 
destroyers and many submarines were thus 
irreparably destroyed, or damaged so much 
as to be put out of the war. (The new battle- 
ship ” Jean Bart ” had been bombed, set on 
fire and put out of action in the Allied 
attack on Oran, November U, 1942.) 

Air Tactics, Mediterranean and North Africa 

T he spect.acular successes of the Desert 
Army in IJbya were due in a consider- 
able measure to the close collaboration 
of the Allied Air F'or<^. Tactical and strategic 
forces were under separate commanders — 
Air Vice-Marshals Coningham and Slatter, 
respectively, with Air Chief Marshal Tedder 
AS Air C.-in-C. A tightly knit organization 
made the air arm directly available to the 
<’.-in-C. Middle East (General H. R. L. G. 
Alexander). But, more significant still, it 
became for the first time an “ army of the 
air,” functioning in harmony with the require- 
ments of the land force commanders, with 
the primary duty of disorg«Anizing the op- 
))osing army. Our air power was increas^ 
until, over North Africa, it was in a ratio of 
five to three against the enemy, but effective 
supremacy had to be fought for and was not 
merely a matter of numbers. Our fighters 
harassed RommcFs armies and wrecked bis 
air bases. R.A.F. pilots of Malta-based 
squadrons attacked enemy convoys so 
vigorously that battleship escort had to be 
provided. At Malta, where Air Vice-Marshal 
II. P, Lloyd had relinquished bis command 
to Air Vice-Marshal K. R. Park, the island's 
own supply position had been grave until a 
convoy from Gibraltar had fought its way 
through in June. Malta was an essential 
” fixed aircraft-carrier ” where submarines 
and aircraft could refuel ; the isl.and's own 
boml>ers attacked Southern Italy, Sicily and 
Sardinia. 

^\'hen tlie great forward surge began at 
El Alamein on October 2.3, 1942, the R.A.F, 
had alri'udy bombarded the enemy front-line 
positions for days ; fighters and fighter- 
bombers then took up the task and kept 
enemy troops under cover. After Rommel’s 
army broke and the l<*ng retreat westwards 
began, our Tactical Air Force ranged ahead 
of enemy columns and smashed Axis tran.s- 
port vehicles along the coastal road. With 
remarkable speeil R.A.F. ground organizii- 
tions seized airfields vacated by the Germans, 
rc{>aired tlie damage done, and enabled our 
fighters to fly up to ever more advanced 
landing grounds and so maintain the air 
ofi«‘n.sivo in front of our advancing armour 
and infantry. A dftaib’d account of these 
event's is given in Chapter 24 n. 

Co>er for North African Landings 

D i king tliree weeks, aircraft of Coastal 
CoTiimaiMi flew more than a million 
miles to supprt'ss tlu* eneniv sub- 
marin*^ and air auxiliaries that might have 
attacked our tran.si>orts en rontp to French 
Nnrth Africa. At the same time r..S. Army 
Air Fore** l>ombers attacked Italian ports 
whence en.’my convoys for North Africa 
set out ; aerodromes on Crc*te were also 
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raided. Malta destroyed 138 enemy aircraft 
during the month of October. When, on 
November 8, the Allied invasion forces 
landed near Casablanca and at Algiers, and 
next day other formations landed in Algeria 
and at Philippeville, our aircraft were flown 
from carriers to occupied aerodromes ashore. 
Airborne troops were flown from Britain to 
Algeria, and thence to the neighbourhood of 
Oran for the attack on that stronghold, 
where stubborn resistance lasted for a day 
and a half. Fleet Air Arm machines bombed 
and grunned aerodromes. Other parachute 
trooiw from England took over the Maison 
Blanche airfield at Algiers on November 10 ; 
on the 12th they flew on to Bone aerodrome, 
which they successfully occupied. 

Anderson's British First Army was now 
advancing eastwards towards Tunisia, and 
Allied parachute troops flew on ahead and 
dropped down to tackle German airborne 
troops which were rapidly seizing vital 
objectives such as the Bizerta and Tunis 
aerodromes. Twelve-ton tanks were landed 
by air by a German division, while enemy 
troop-carrying planes were shuttling to and 
fro across the Sicilian narrows with men and 
supplies, and Axis transx>ort vessels brought 
more reinforcements. Anderson’s force, when 
it reached Mateur and Tebourba, came 
under heavy and continued air attack from 
fighters and bombers operating from near-by 
bases. The nearest airfield available to the 
Allies was at Bone (120 miles from Bizerta 
and 136 from Tainis), so that our Spitfires 
were able to stay over the battle area no 
longer than a few minutes on each sortie. 
Though Lightning fighters, with a longer 
range, were brought in and helped to repel 
the enemy bombers, it became clear that 
little progress was possible until the Eighth 
Army had fought its way closer through 
Tripolitania and could provide adequate 
air cover for the First Army. 

After Benghazi came into our hands on 
November 20, the strain on the long com- 
munication lines of the Eighth Army was 
somewhat eased. Air power concentrated 
against Jedabia drove out Rommel's forces, 
and the enemy retreated to El Aghoila. 
Then followed a merciless attack by the 
R.A.F. upon a desert landing ground known 
as ** Marble Arch,” 40 miles behind Rommel’s 
front ; the Luftwaffe withdrew to Nofilia, 
50 miles away, and left the retreating Afrika 
Korps at the mercy of the R.A.F. By 
December 18 Nofilia itself had been made 
untenable, as a result of that close syn- 
chronizing of air and land operations which 
was characteristic of this phase of the desert 
warfare. 

Russian Arm of the Pincers 

T he end of December, while it saw the 
offensive in French North Africa 
stalled, found the Russian counter- 
offensive in full flood. The German sum- 
mer offensive had broken through the 
Russian lines south of Kursk at the beginning 
of July 1942, and the enemy claimed that 
the breach was 200 miles wide. Except 
at Voronezli, which remained in Russian 
hands after a terrific battle hasting thro*- 
weeks, the Soviet forces retreated north- 
eastward to the Don. On the Oskol their 
position had been turned, and Staryi Oskol 
had been lo-^t. The German Kursk army 
wheeled «nuth between the Oskol and the 
Don, In the eastern part of the Donetz basin 
Soviet forces withdrew towards the lower 
Don and Rostov, and that important town 
and all others on the right b«ank of the Don 
had been evacuated by the end of Jul>. 
Everywhere below Voronezh the enemy stood 
along the Don. and at the bend of that rn ei 
(ierman forces covered the approache-^ 


Stalingrad. A wide enemy bridgehead had 
been established on the east bank at Rostov. 

Soviet forces had evacuated Sevastopol 
on July 1 {see Chapter 227 for an account of 
Uie final battles there). The fall of the great 
Crimean port released large German forces 
to take part in the drive to the Caucasus. 
Following on the loss of Proletarskaya 
(where the Stalingrad-Krasnodar railway 
crosses the Manysh, a tributary of the Don 
on the east bank) and Rataisk, opposite 
Rostov, Marshal Timoshenko withdrew his 
army to the Caucasus foothills and the 
regions near the Azov coast {sec map, p. 2267). 
Two main enemy thrusts developed — ^towards 
Krasnodar from Bataisk, and against the 
oil centre of Maikop, by way of Armavir 
(fl*e relief map in p. 2425). In the first of 
these drives Tikhoretsk was taken on 
August 7, and though fighting still went on 
In that region, the Germans were outside 
Krasnodar by the 11th ; after destroying 
the oil refineries there Soviet troops evacuated 
the place on August 19. Maikop had been 
evacuated tlirce days earlier, but here again 
the oil installations were first destroyed, 
much of the equipment being got away to 
Tuapse — another oil centre on the coast 
of the Black Sea. 

From Krasnodar the enemy pushed on 
towards Xovorossiisk, crossing the lower 
reaches of the Kuban river, taking Krims> 
kaya on the 21st, and claiming to have 
entered Novorossiiak on September 6 ; the 
Russiams announced evacuation of the town 
on the 11th. In mid*October the Germans 
attacked Tuapse from Kovorossiisk and 
Maikop, but without success, 

A German drive along the Rostov-Baku 
railway had reached Mineralnye Vodi by 
the middle of August, and for some weeks 
the enemy made frequent and desperate 
attempts to cross the Terek river at Mozdok. 
Then there followed a period with little 
change — as on the NovorossUsk sector 
farther southwards. In October tlie enemy 
command seems to have diverted forces 
from the Stalingrad zone to quicken the 
Caucasus drive, and fighting flared up again 
along the Terek. Striking near Nalchik, then 
lightly held by Soviet troops, some success 
was gained at first by surprise tactics, and 
Nalchik fell ; but early in November the 
staimch Russian resistance had brought the 
enemy offensive here to a standstill. 

Siege of Stalingrad 

T hb gravest of the German offensives 
was the siege of Stalingrad, on the 
lower Volga {see relief map in p. 2418). 
Stalingrad was defended by the 62nd Army, 
under Lieut.-Gen. Chuykov. At the end of 
July the Germans, who had pushed down the 
right bank of the Don, met with stubborn 
resistance at Kletskaya, but on August 11 
they reached Kalach, on the south side of the 
Don efbow, completing their control of the 
Stalingrad-Rostov railway as far as the Don 
and providing a short route for their supplies. 
Much about this time the enemy also crossed 
the river at Tsimlyansk and got to Kotel- 
oikovo, whence a formation moved west- 
ward to take Elista. A German army which 
had crossed the Don elbow attacked north- 
east to Stalingrad, and later the main fighting 
developed outside the city to the north-west. 
Twenty-five enemy infantry di\~isions and 
seven armoured divisions, with 1,000 air- 
craft, were engaged. In September the 
Kotelnikovo force was strengthened, and 
made a break-through with tanks from the 
south-west, and it was from this quarter that 
the greatest peril threatened Stalingrad. 

Tliough the enemy had reached the out- 
skirts of the city by mid-September, he had 
been fought to a standstill. With heavy 


commitments also in the Caucasus region the 
German command apparently had not the 
resources to quicken the pace at Stalingrad ; 
towards the end of the month, also, a Soviet 
force between the Don and Volga began to 
make local attacks on German flank defences. 
After Hitler on September 30 had proclaimed 
that Stalingrad would be taken, his armies 
intensified the attack, using dive-bombers 
to try to conquer the workers* settlements 
and factories in the north-west extension of the 
city {see map in p. 2418). So tanks and field 
artillery, besides aircraft, were engaged in 
the desperate street-fighting which followed. 
These factories, solid and strongly built, 
formed good defensive positions, and their 
capture would have allowe<l the enemy to 
work through to the Volga and take Stalin- 
grad’s defences in the flank. But this 
attempt failed, even with all the weapons 
the Germans mustered ; incessant Russian 
counter-attacks and dogged resistance frus- 
trated the enemy here as elsewhere on the 
long Soviet front. The defenders were aided 
by a rainy spell and the mud which it brought. 
In the middle of October the Germans again 
attacked, using heavy concentrations of 
tanks and bombers ; it was claimed that they 
had gained a foothold on the left bank of 
the Volga. But nothing further came of 
this success, if it wore indeed true. 

Stalingrad*s Defenders Take the Offensive 

T he Russian force north of Stalingrad be- 
tween the Don and Volga had been 
more active of late, but no hint had 
been given of the great blow that was now 
due to fall on the enemy, as a result of which 
Field-Marshal von Paulus’s 6th Army Wiks 
encircled and exterminated. (The names of 
the commanders on both sides are given in 
pp. 2420-21.) The manner in which the 
Soviet High Command prepared its plans 
and made its dispositions for the relief of 
Stalingrad is told in Chapter 252. On Novem- 
ber 22 Moscow announced successful Rod 
Army attacks north-west and south of 
Stalingrad, an advance of 40 miles, and the 
recapture of Kalach with immense booty ; 
both railways leading to Stalingrad liad bet^n 
cut. Three days later the Army of the 
Don (Gen. Rokossovsky) joined bands with 
Chuykov’s 62nd Army on the northern out- 
skirts of Stalingrad. The army which had 
taken Kalach (Gen. Vatutin) made towards 
Kotelnikovo, but was checked. 

The second phase of the relieving operations 
Ix^n with the crossing of the Don on a wide 
front at either side of Boguchar (Decem- 
ber 16) ; on its left this Soviet army joined 
up with Rokossovsky 's troops operating 
westwards from Kletskaya-Kalach against 
enemy forces in the Don loop. This fore- 
stalled any possible aid to Von Paulus by a 
counter-stroke along the railway north of the 
Don. To the south, however, the enemy made 
a bold attempt to succour the 6th Army : near 
Kotelnikovo, Von Manstein had gathered a 
powerful force under Von Hoth, and it 
endeavoured to break through towards 
Stalingrad. With armoured and motorized 
divisions. Von Hoth drove back the Russians 
some 30 miles, but Soviet troops opened an 
attack from a flank and, since the enemy 
had insuflicient infantry to hold his corridor, 
the German break-through could not be 
exploited. The tide then turned, and by 
the end of the year Von Hoth was in full 
retreat, abandoning Kotelnikovo and pushing 
westward with Soviet troops at his heels. 

It was clear that the Soviet armies had 
regained the initiative. On the central front 
at Rzhev Russian forces had broken through 
the German lines (November 28) ; another 
local success had followed a thrust east of 
Veliki Luki at the same time. 


Air W’ar Over Western Europe 

W miiE the forci-s of the Tnifed Nation's 
in Africa wore gathering strength 
for tlie crippling blows they later 
inflicted upon the Luftwafl.' and tin' Wclir- 
macht in that theatre of war, Fightt*r and 
Bomber Commands of the Royal Air Fore** 
operating from Britain furtlicr devoIope<I 
the plan to cripple Germany’s war output. 
Fighter Command had swung ovt r to tin* 
ofTcnsivc in the spring with systematic and 
continued attacks on enemy r<»m!nunicat ions 
in Occupied territory. locomotives ami 
barges were shot up witli cannon lire; op<‘ra- 
tional range was extended, and the intro- 
duction of the four-blmled air-screw ]>ijt thr 
Spitfire of the day as far ahead of the crack 
German machine — tl»c FW-lfifl-.is Hm 
Spitfire of 1941 had been in advance of tho 
German Mc-109. Then there w.as the lightor- 
l)ombcr : Whirlwinds carrying l>omhs prj^ssed 
home attacks on shipping from ma.st height. 

Bomber Comm.ind had now plenty ol fiuir- 
engined aircraft; IxiinUs wvto h<‘avn*r. 
including a mouster of 8,000 lb., and .icrurm > 
had improved. Saturation alUwks. ilrsl 
exempUned by tho raid on Liielx^k of 
March 2S, were continued. Then, again, 
daylight attacks were continued, following 
much the same method a.s in tho clas.sic raid 
by 12 I.jinc.xstcrs on Augsburg of April 17. 
Six months after thi.s operation a force of 04 
IgincosU'rs flew in daylight to I^o Creusot tf> 
bomb the Schneider works ; all but one got 
back 8.afely, shielded on the return joumev 
by darkness. On July 11 other Lancasters 
had made a daylight attack on far away 
Danzig; tho target was tho submarine 8li;»i 
there, but rc5SulU were inconclusive. One 
more exploit should be chronicled — the 
attack on the Philips radio valve works at 
Eindhoven in Holland. Nearly a hundred 
unescorted light bombers took part-, 12 fad- 
ing to return. Raids on Italian towns by 
British-based lumbers have been mcntioneil 
earlier ; a day attack on Milan (OctoWr 24) 
was followed by a night aasault. 

Though mere figures of bomb-weight de- 
livered are not a satisfactory criterion, they 
show broadly how tho U.A.F. ofTcnsivo was 
mounting. On Germany alone, by tho end 
of 1942, 37,125 tons of boml:)s had been 
dropped by aircraft of Bomlw-'r Comm.and ; 
on cncmy-occupicd territory tho figure was 
5,325 tons. Taking Germany. Italy and 
enemy-occupied territory togctlier. tho total 
for 1942 was 45,285 ton,s, which m.iy L* 
compared with 31,185 tons droi)prd ilunng 
1941. These figures do not include tie- 
operations of other R.A.F. Commands, or 
of the United States Army Air Force. Tlio 
latter, in combination with tho R..\.F., 
attacked enemy airfields in Holland on 
July 4, 1942 — Independence Day. Six of tho 
12 Boston bombers engaged had Amorican 
crews and three of these were lost. American 
Bostons were frequently engaged after that, 
often with Spitfire escorts. On August 17 
Flying Fortress bombers made an attack on 
the marshalling yard.s at Rouen, being Jod 
by Brigadier I. C. Eaker, commanding tho* 
&th Bomber Command of tlic Sth U.S.A.A.F. 
in the European theatre of operati<ms. 
Thereafter, in great number^. Fortresses and 
other U.S. bombers with lai^e escorts of 
fighters made many daylight attack*? over 
the Continent within our fightor rang**. A 
brief mention of one such encounter ma\ 
be given : on December 20 Fortress aii.i 
Liberator bombers llt-w in daylight to attack 
the German airfield, aircraft park and r< i>air 
factory at Romilly, 70 miles soutli-ea>t of 
Paris. Of the large force of German ficliter- 
which triod to repr-I them, tho big homlx-rs 
dcstroyc<l 44 : six of the American machines 
failed to return. 
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Oti t!n‘ orca.sinii of tlir- *• rf'coni\ai'5'>anco in. 
furci* ■’ at Dieppe, on Aupcnst 10, 1042, 
near-by enemy airfieUi.s had to be attacked 
l*y Alln-«1 aircraft to prevent intervention 
over the l.attle area; the Abbeville aero- 
was ])ombed by American Fortresses 
'■scorted by K.A.F, ti^^liters. Allied aircraft 
maile more than 2,0no soities and lost nearly 
.t hundreil planes during the Dieppe athay ; 
l»ut, as Mr. C'liurchill described it. it w.oa 
.in extremely s.it isfaefory air battle, which 
I'i^bter Command wish ttiey could repeat 
‘•very w-r.‘k.*’ The Cmnans had been driven 
to rush in reserves of aircraft ; our lighters 
arc known to have dcslroyeil 03 and it is 
probable that nearly twice tliis number were 
actu.dly s*'nt down. 

Rehearsal for Invasion 

T HIS apt name was given to the Dicpjio 
attray hy Wallace [l4 >hurn, a Canadian 
war correspondent who was present 
I sre quotation frt>m Ills puhlishcd account, 
t>earing the same title, in p. 2410). Accord- 
ing to Col. J. Ti, Ttilston, Canadian Minister 
of Defence, t!ie objects of tlie raid were to 
give our fona^s “ practical < \perienco in the 
landing on an cnemy-occupiod const . . . 
and the problems arising out of the employ- 
ment in such a force of heavy aimourc*! 
lighting vehich'M.” There were also tactical 
or local objectives in the Dieppe area. The 
raid was mainly a Canadian operation, the 
force coiwisting of personnel from two 
brigades ot the 2n<l Division, a battalion of 
th«‘ 1st Tank Brigade, and detachments of 
other Canadian amis and services. In 
addition three British Commandos were 
cngagtHl, also Fighting French units and a 
small iletachnient of U.S. Rangers— a 
formation resembling tho British Commando. 
'ETie operation in all its chief a.spccta is de- 
scribed in Cliapter 243 by Gordon Holman, 
who went with (fio force n.s an ofDcial war 
correspondent, d’ho (.'anadian military com- 
mander was Maj.-Oen. J. H. Roberts ; the 
Nav.tl chief w'a.s Capt. J. Hughes Hallctt, 
R.X. ; Air A'icc-Marshal T, Loigh-Mallory 
was III charge of air operations. 

A niisliap early in the morning of August 10 
(3.‘4T a.m.) gave fho enemy advance warning 
of onr intentions and had serious effects on 
the •■ntire enterprise. Tho left Hank of the 
mvading force fXo. ,3 Commando, which 
was to land at Bcrneval, 4 miles west from 
Dieppe, and seize the hc.avy coa.stal battery) 
ran into a small enemy convoy when seven 
miles from the French coast. Tlicro was a 
• ontlict. and Xo. '.Va landing craft were 
-.cattered and many damaged. Two parties 
landed in broad daylight, 25 minutes later 
than the appointed time, to be met with a 
murderous tire fretm the enemy. On the 
light tlank Xo. 4 i'ommandcj w.os given the 
t.ssk of sih>uring the coast.al battery at 
Varrugt'villc. live miles east from Dieppe. 
This lottery and th.at at Remeval com- 
inanilod tho so.iward approaches to Dieppe 
and the to%vn itself. 'Fho success of the whole 
operation dcpcri'lcil on their being put out 
of action, but at Bcrneval, as we have seen, 
this wa^^ not achieved. At 4..'>0 a.m. X’o. 4 
Commando landed at tho foot of tlio cliffs 
{.«r/ n lu-f map m p. 2 40S), forced a w.iy up 
to th-' t«*p and waited for a low-level attack 
• •n th*' guns by our Spitlircs. When this 
cam*,' tho Commando men went fnrw.ud 
with the bajonot; two otTiccrs who le*l th*.' 

* barge over 250 yards of open ground w. r*- 
killed. Capt. Porteous, though woiindc*! in 
both thighs, took their place. Tho guns 
w*'ro captured an<l tho enemy garri-on wipe<l 
out. Port‘'ous was later awarded the \'.c. 
While this gallant action ha<l be. n in 
piiagre^q, another party of Xo. 4 Conim tud** 
had l.iii'h d a little to the * .i->t .it V.i'tcnval, 


la ached the cliff top, and opened fire on the 
enemy gunners with small arms ; this they 
followed immediately with mortar fire. A 
mortar shell exploded the stack of ammuni- 
tion beside tlie guns and ended their useful- 
ne--',. Xo. 4 Commando withdrew in excellent 
order with four prisoners ; they left behind 
them 11 of their number killed — two olliccrs 
and nine other ranks. 

At Puits, on the inner left Hank, a de- 
tachment from the Koval Regt. of Canada 
met with a withering fire and was pinned 
down at the foot of the cliffs ; eventually the 
men w<Te withdrawn. The failure hero was 
directly due to the delay of 20 minutes 
caused by the naval cngagi niont which 
followed Xo. 3 Commando’s encounter with 
tho enemy convoy. So this part of the region 
was never cle.arod of the Germans, and the 
setback had a considerable effect upon the 
main landings— on the beaches fronting 
Dieppe itself. At Pourville, about as far to 
the west of the town as Puits was to the 
east, men of the South Saskatchewan Regt. 
went ashore ; they fought their way inland 
to the bridge over the river Scie, where heavy 
mortar- and machine-gun fire held them up. 
Lt.-Col. C. C. I. Merritt, the regimental 
commander, came up and, seeing the cause 
of the hold-up, led the party across, twirling 
his steel helmet, which dangled at his wrist 
.all the time. His inspired leadership that 
day won him the V.C. Six times in all he 
crossed the bridge under intense fire. He 
declined to be taken off later with his men, 
and went back to Pourville to get even with 
the Germans for what they had done to his 
regiment ; he was afterwards reported a 
prisoner. Over the bridgehead secured by 
the Saskatchewans the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders of Canada followed a little 
later ; they drove inland two miles before 
the order came for withdrawal. 

The frontal assault on the town, after a 
naval bombardment and a low-level attack 
by Spitfires firing cannon, was opened by the 
Essex Scottish and the Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry. They came under heavy fire from 
the headlands cast and west of the beaches. 
The Royal Hamiltons and the Royal 
Canadian Engineers stormed the Casino. 
Lance-Sgt. G. A. Hickson, of the Engineers, 
blew a way through the Casino walls, blasted 
open the steel door of a gun emplacement, 
and destroyed a six-inch gun which com- 
m.anded the beach and the main Dieppe 
approach. Churchill tanks were landed, and 
«!nm 0 were brought up over the sea wall 
after Engineers had made a way for them. 
Little could be achieved by the Churchills ; 
some ma«ie off westw.ard to attack the de- 
fences on tho headland there, while a few 
tumcil into the town, to find their way 
barred by heavy tank block.^?. Heavy and 
concentrated fire was kept up all the time 
by the enemy. The Fusiliers Mont Royal 
were sent in from the floating reserve, and 
after them the Royal Marine Commando; 
few of the Marines got ashore, for when 
they emerged from tho smoke screen put 
down to cover them they were met by 
intense fire. Seeing this, Lt.-Col. J. P, 
I’hillips waved to the boats still on the way 
to turn back. Phillips liimself was mortally 
wounded. The various units on sliore fought 
on till the signal for withdrawal was given. 
Of the force engaged two-thirds were 
Canadian.^, and of their number — approxi- 
m.atoly 5,000 — 3,350 became casualties in one 
way or another. The enemy claimed to have 
tak* n 2,095 prisoner^, of whom .-oin*' six 
luaidred were wounded men. Our iia\al 
r.a.sualtics were very light ; tho only ^hip 
lost, besides some Iniiding craft, wa^* the 
*l»-stroyer "Berkeley ’ (0t»l tons!, wbieh was 
d.unagi-tl ai**l h.ad to bo -iunk. 
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Six Months of the War at Sea ^ 

C ONVOYS to North Russia ran to a regular 
time-table throughout the period, in 
spite of intense and persistent enemy 
attack by surface and underwater craft 
and by aircraft. Strong enemy forces were 
maintained at Norwegian naval bases. 
R.ussian activity contributed much to the 
joint Allied effort in northern waters, and a 
Soviet submarine torpedoed the German 
battleship " Tirpitz ” on July 5, 1942 {see 
Chapter 241). The enemy had been out to 
intercept an Allied convoy, which was in 
fact attacked on July 2 between the North 
Cape and Spifsbergen. Berlin claimed to 
have sunk 32 out of 38 sliips and an American 
cruiser ; Moscow, however, stated that the 
bulk of the convoy had reached its destina- 
tion. On September 12 a large convoy under 
Rear-Admiral E. K. Boddam-Wetham with 
an escort under Rear-Admiral R. L. Burnett 
was attacked by enemy aircraft and " wolf- 
pack ’’ submarines ; the assault continued 
until the convoy made its Russian port. 
Losses were suffered, but the bulk of the 
ships got through. The escort then took 
over a homeward-bound convoy and ran the 
gauntlet once again — losing the destroyer 
" Somali " and a mine-sweeper, German 
ships came out to attack another convoy on 
December 31, 1942. Capt. R. St. V. Sherbrooke 
commanded the destroyers ; he immediately 
went for the enemy force, seen to include a 
ten-thousand-ton pocket battleship and a 
cruiser, and repelled four attempts on the 
convoy. When heavier British warships 
came on the scene the enemy broke off the 
attack : H.M, destroyer " Onslow ” was 
damaged, and the destroyer “ Achates ** was 
sunk, but the convoy got through im- 
scathed, Capt. Sherbrooke was badly 
wounded ; he was awarded the V.C. for his 
gallantry. 

The North African landings required the 
\ise of 500 transports and an escort of 850 
warships ; of the three separate forces 
engaged one — entirely American — sailed 
from the U.S.A. ; the other two— mixed 
British and American — sailed from Britain. 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham was Naval 
C.-in-C. At Casablanca the French battle- 
ship " Jean Bart " went into action till set 
on Are and sunk. At Oran and Algiers 
strong boom defences had to be .broken 
under heavy fire from shore batteries ; the 
former U.S. coastgpjard cutters H.M.S. 
" Walney " and H.M.S. ** Hartland ” were 
lost in this operation, and at Algiers the 
British destroyers " Broke ” and " Martin." 
Among Allied losses in addition were the 
Dutch destroyer " Isaac Sweers " {see page 
2393), a corvette, a depot-ship, a sloop, an 
A. A. escort ship, and an auxiliary aircraft 
carrier — names in p. 2392. Dakar was not 
attacked, and its forces came over to the 
Allied side a little later, bringing useful 
warships and a quarter of a million tons of 
French shipping. At Dakar was the new 
French battleship " Richelieu,” transferred 
uncompleted in June 1940 : at the end of 
January 1943 she left Dakar for New York, 
reaching the American port early in February, 
and by the end of that year was in service 
with the Allied ileets. 

Malta, Tobruk and Madagascar 

T he plight of Malta — key position in the 
Mediterranean — was somewhat grave 
at the turn of the half-year; a big 
convoy of fast sliips ran the blockade in mid- 
August, with an escort of 75 vessels com- 
prising battleships, crulsere and destroyers, 
but only one aircraft carrier, P.M.S. "Eagle." 

was sunk on August 11- Vice-Admiral 
E. N. Syfret was in command. Heavy losses 
were suffered, but enough ships got through 


to assure the continuance of Malta’s defence ; 
H.M. cruiser “ Cairo ’* and the destroyer 
“ Foresight ** were so badly mauled that 
they had to be sunk. For the story of the 
American tanker “ Ohio/’ wliich brought 
high-octane motor spirit badly needed for 
Malta’s aircraft, see p. 2388. Other convoys 
reached Malta later in the year and made the 
island safe for a long period. 

On September 13 a big Commando raid 
was launched against Tobruk with the object 
of spoiling the port as an enemy supply base ; 
a hitch in the timing marred the operation, 
and the planned landing place could not be 
reached {see p. 2388). H.M. destroyers 
“Zulu” and “ Sikh ” were lost. 

The Navy played an invaluable part in 
Madagascar, where further operations to 
control the island were undertaken in 
September 1942 ; Mayotte Island, in the 
Mozambique Channel, had been occupied by 
British Commandos on July 0, as a measure 
to safeguard Allied convoys passing through 
m route to Persia and the Middle Fast ; 
widespread landings were made on the west 
coast of Madagascar on September 10 
by British, South African and East African 
troops under Gen. Sir W. Platt, Majunga 
and Morondava were occupied, and our 
columns advanced inland from the latter 
place towards Mahabo {see map in p. 2244). 
British troops already at Diego Suarez 
advanced simultaneously towards Ambanja 
and Vohemar. At Antsohihy a junction was 
effected with a column which had worked 
north from Majunga. More troops landed at 
Majunga, began an advance towards the 
capital, Tananarive, and secured the bridge 
over the Betsiboka river at Eamoro. Maeva- 
tanana fell on September 13, and three days 
later the French Governor, M, Annct, opened 
negotiations for an armistice, which was 
signed on November 5. Meanwhile, hard 
battles had been fought at the Ivato cross- 
roads (October 19), and at Fianarantsoa 
(October 29). General Legentilhomme was 
appointed High Commissioner for Mada- 
gascar under the French National Committee 
in November ; British military occupation 
continued until his arrival. 

f The War Against Japan 

I T will aid the reader in following the course 
of events over the wide area of conflict 
with Japan if he refers to the map in 
p. 2311. Japan had obtained a foothold in the 
Aleutians in June, occupying Attu, Agattu 
and Kiska. On August 8, XJ.S. warships bom- 
barded Kiska, and next day the island was 
attacked by air. American bombers raided 
giaka. several times during 4September, and 
U.S. forces landed on islands of the Andreanof 
group of the Aleutians, setting up an air 
base from which to launch aircraft against 
Kiska and Attu. These raids became of 
almost daily frequency in October, and early 
that month another of the Andreanof islands 
was seized by U.S. forces. 

Struggle for Guadalcanal 

A n offensive against the Japanese-held 
Solomon islands was begun on August 
7. when a U.S. Marine division and 
shock troops seized Tulagi and two other 
small islands ; also they secured a beachhead 
on Guadalcanal near a nearly completed 
enemy airfield. Their declared object was to 
protect supply lines to Australia. In a naval 
action next night two American cruisers and 
the Australian cruiser “ Canberra ” were 
sunk by a strong Japanese squadron. What- 
ever may have been the original intentions 
about this offensive, it quickly developed 
into a major contest with far/-reaching effects. 
The detailed account printed in Chapter 250 
is by a captain of the U.S. Marines engaged 
in the landings and subsequent operations. 


From Kabaid and other Japanese bases in 
the north of the group enemy aircraft bombed 
the Marines, while the Americans were shcUod 
by night from l>oth surface and underw'ater 
craft. A fleet action (Battle of the E;istern 
Solomons) developed on August 2t. the 
enemy losing an aircraft c.irrier thought to 
be the “ llyuzo.” 

A strong Japanese force had landed on 
Guadalcanal and early in the morning of 
August 21 attacked! with tlie object of 
retaking the airfield. By the evening most 
of the enemy had been killed ; the raid had 
failed. Other landings were made at night 
from destroyers to east and west of the 
Marine lines, and the enemy built up another 
force for the assault ; prefaced by a naval 
bombardment, tlie new attack was mode on 
September 13 by about 3,000 Japanese. 
They w’erc driven off into the lulls ; other 
minor attacks at other points of the Marine 
perimeter similarly failinl. The enemy now 
began to land artillery with which to shell 
the coveted airfleld, but early in October 
several brilliant attacks by the Americana 
drove them back bcy<uid light artillery range. 
The Japanese commander's next move was 
to smother the airfield and its defenders by 
a naval and air bombardment (October 13), 
so that an enemy convoy might get to Guadal- 
canal without serious risk from T'.S. aircraft. 
There followed the naval action off Gape 
Esperance (October 13-1.5) where the Jap- 
anese force was intercepted and heavily 
punished, losing one heavy cruiser, four 
destroyers and a tran.sport ; one U.S. 
destrojer was sunk. American planes took 
up the pursuit next morning and sunk a 
cruiser and a destroyer. 

The battle had raged within sight of the 
beachhead, where U.S. infantry landed on 
October 13 to reinforce the Marines. A 
heavy air raid was made by the Japanese 
on Guadalcanal airfield, and that night it 
came under the fire of enemy six-inch guns 
beyond the range of U.S. light artillery. 
Early on the 14th a strong Japanese naval 
force bombarded the airfield ; only seven 
American dive-bombers could be mustered 
to attack fnemy transports making for a 
point 10 to 20 mih^ west of tbe Mann^-s’ 
beachhead. After another night of naval 
shelling only three of the dive-l>ombers were 
intact : two cra.shed in trying to take off 
from the crater-scarred surface, but the 
ground staff managed to repair 12 dam- 
aged aircraft and g<‘t them info the air 
later that day. Of the Japan**^* transports, 
three were sunk, or were grounded and on 
fire ; two others had withdrawn after being 
damaged. Aircraft fuol for the American 
planes had almost run out, and small 
quantities were being flown in, or drained 
from WTecke<l planes on the ground. Naval 
bombardments continued nightly ; the 
enemy force to the westward advanced 
towards the American pf>silions, while other 
unita moved eastwards to tbe Matanikau 
river (see map, p. 2486). 

On the night of October 23-24 enemy tanks 
attacked across the river but were knocked 
out as they tried to cross the sand-bar at 
its mouth. The principal thrust came next 
night from the jungle south of the airfield ; 
after four nights of bitter fighting the 
Americans’ perimeter remained intact, how- 
ever. A counter-thrust by the Marines 
(November 1) had the object of pushing back 
the Japanese beyond artillery range of the 
airfield, but it turned out that the enemy 
were preparing for an even bigger assault. 
As on earlier occasions a big naval battle 
took place, that of Santa Cruz (November 
13-15). In this three-day fight 28 Japanese 
warships were sunk ; American losses were 
two cruis Ts and seven destroyers. Almost 
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reaching Ciuad.ilcanal ; Imir supply 
which got to tlu- sliore were .sunk b\ air- 
craft and artilK rj’ lin*. 

After this l.-ist de.'^pcratr afliinpt to 
conquer the airfield the J.ijiantso offensivcts 
grew’ weaker. U.S. Army reinfurcernenbi 
came in steadily, until there had Imhii built 
up sullicient strength to exp«*I the < nemy 
from Guadalcanal. An AnuTican ofli-nsivc 
in tlic middle of January le<i to a major battle 
on January 25, 1013. On Febiuary l» Tokyo 
announced the ovacu.'ition of (bi.'idalearuU. 
Mr. n anson W. Baldwin (Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2) has expressed the opinion 
that the U.S. off<‘nsive in flio Solomons was 
intended to relieve Hussi.-m Sibeii.i of a 
thri‘atenod Japan^'se atftick acrov* llu- Amur 
river iigainst Vl.'ulivoslok. 

New Guinea and Ihe Threat to Australia 

A Japankkk force of al>out 2,000 landed 
in Milne H.ay, at the south-e.isl end of 
New Guinea, on August 26. l*]iigJige<l 
by Au-stralinn troops weJI prtivided with air 
support, the invaders gained no ground. 
Japanese warships entered Uic bay on the 
night of the 291h and took off a number ; 
the rest wore mopped up by Aastralians in 
the following days. Meanwhile, a Japanese 
force advancing from (iona had forcinl the 
“ Gap ” In the Owen Stanley range. The 
enemy had landed at Gona on July 21, and 
some ten days later had occupied Kokoda, key 
position to contrfj of the range. Allied 
trt)ops, mitnurnberoil, fell back and the Gap 
wa.s open for the enemy. By September 10 
the Jatianese reac}if$d ihe lorabalwa range, 
less than 40 miles by air from Port Bloresby 
Here the Allies defence line held firm, and 
time was gaine<l to build up a force at Port 
Moresby for a rount<*r-offenslvc. Reinforce* 
menu (including American trcK^t*s) were 
poured in, and on September 29 the Allied 
attack began. The Torabaiwa ridge was 
cleared of the enemy in a fortnight, tliough 
there a thousand Japanese liad been post^ 
to fight to the death. Kokoda was again in 
Allied hands on NovetDl>cr 2 ; the Japanese 
were stea^lily driven back to Gona, retaken 
on December 9 {see map in p, 2471). 
Buna was taken on January 2, after a 
junction between Aastraliana and U.S. 
troops, the latter flown from Port Moresby. 
(The full story of the fighting in New Guinea 
1*3 told in t'hapter 219.) 

Situation in Burma 

J APANESE policy in conquered Burma was 
governed mainly by enemy hopes of its 
eflTects upon India. A quisling admin- 
istration was set up in August 1942 under 
Ba Maw, a former premier who had been 
impri-soned in 1 940 for treason. Indians were 
a.ssured, over the enemy radio, th.at Japan 
wished them also to “ achieve their long 
cherished independence.** In August, too. 
the survivors of the Chinese Fifth Army 
(cut off from escape into Yunnan when 
Mandalay and Bhamo had fallen) made 
their way from Burma into Assam, where 
they were rearmed and reorganized under 
American leadership. Japano.-^c aircraft 
attacked American airfields near the Indian 
border at the end of October, and after .‘'ome 
weeks’ lull again raided these objectives 
during December. R.A.F. and U.S. A. A. F. 
bombers bombed targets at Rangoon, 
Eashio, Mandalay and elsewhere in Burma. 
On December 19 it was announced that a 
mixed British and Indian force had advanced 
into Arakan in Lower Burma, and occupied 
the Maungdaw-Buthidating area. 60 miles 
noitli of Akyab. One of the Allied obioctives 
was an airfield at Akyab, and on the 27th 
our advance units encountered the enemy 
at Rathedaung, about halfway to Akyab, 



The Allied column reached the Chiudwin 
valley on the 27th, and two days later there 
was fighting east and west of the Mayu river 
near Hathedaung. Meanwhile, on the night 
of December 20, Japanese aircraft bombed 
Calcutta ; four other raids were made during 
Uie eight days following. Chittagong was 
attacked eight times by enemy aircraft 
during the month. 

The Indian Deadlock 

J apan’s political and propagandist manoe- 
uvres in Durma, and the latent threat 
to India, did not fail to impress mal- 
conteiits across the bortler. Gandhi with hU 
unrealistic and even fantastic pronounce- 
ments swayed large multitudes and be- 
MiUfi red {IS many more. Then, too, there 
w;is the Muslim League, led by Jinnah, now 
loudly urging its claim for a separate Muslim 
state. Jinnah was no more willing than 
Gandhi to take up any jwsitive attitude 
which would further Indian unity. At the 
session of the All-India Congress held at 
Boinhay on August 7 a resolution was passed 
calling for a mass movement of “ non- 
violence.’' The reply of the Government 
was to arrest Gandhi and his chief associates. 
Jinnah, who could have given a lead towards 
collaboration, swung <»vcr to a stiffer attitude 
and reiterated his demands for a separate 
Muslim-controlled state, embracing those 
areas where his co-rcligionists were in the 
majority. 

End of Extra-Territoriality in China 

T owards the end of 1012 the British and 
L'.S. Governments opened discussions 
with the Chinese Government for the 
immediate abrogation of their extra-terri- 
torial rights. Treaties relinquishing these 
rights were signed in January 1943 and 
ratified in May. A British Parliamentary 
Mission visited Chungking in November 1942 
at the invitation of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Japanese military operations in (’hina wore 
inconclusive, though a large enemy body 
advanced against the Chinese in the Yishan 
mountains during November and drove back 
the defenders. China’s own Air Force had 
been strengthened by aid from India, and 
the U.S. Tenth .rVir Force was widening its 
range and growing in numbers. Enemy-held 
places as fiir apart as llongkong. Canton, 
Yochow, ilankow and Tientsin, besides 
objectives on the Burma border, were 
attacked by American bombers. 

The American War Effort 

T }!k global strategy of the United Nations 
iK'Ci'ssitated a iiolding down of Japan 
while steadily increasing pressure was 
exerted upon Germany — the enemy in the 
Wot. United states soldiers, sailors and 
airmen played a vital part in many of the 
operations against Germany and her satel- 
lites. American infantry transported by air 
to New Guinea aided Australians in rounding 
up the retreating Japanese in November and 
December llU2. In day raids from British 
bases. Fortre^'J and Liberator bombers made 
sweeps over (b rman-occiipied F'raneo and the 
Low Countries. A big force of all arms w.as 
built up in India, and under 3Iaj.-Gen. Lewis 
Breretou the Ninth U.S. .Vrmy Air Force had 
been organized in Egypt in time to take a 
derisive part in the reptiLe of Rommel, and in 
his later defeat. Tlien there came the large- 
scale American operations, in collaboration 
with British forces, for the invasion of North 
Africa (November 8), which has been de- 
scribed in an earlier section. The U.S. .\rmy 
Air Force in China (rc-orgnnized fruni the 
volunteer airmen who had servid under 
Maj.-Gen. Claire Cheniiault), which issued 


its first communique on July 6, rendered 
considerable aid to Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 

By the end of 1942 it could he said that 
the United States was fully mobilized : 
arms factories, tank and vehicle works, air- 
craft factories and the great establishments 
turning out big ordnance were getting into 
swing on that gigantic programme which 
was to yield such a swelling volume of 
weapons that in another year output of 
some types had to be scaled down. There 
had been two great operations which 
marked the swing of strategy from defensive 
to offensive — Guadalcanal and the landings 
in Africa. The target of eight million tons 
of new merchant shipping was exceeded ; 
at the end of the year three cargo ships per 
day were coming out of the yards ; 48,000 
aircraft had been built and turned over to 
the Services ; ten million Americans were 
directly engaged in war production industries. 

The Congressional Elections early In 
November showed a swing towards the 
Republican Party, which won 44 additional 
seats in the tiouso of Representatives and 
nine in the Senate, hesidi^s securing Governor- 
ships in 27 out of 48 States. Democrat 
majorities in both Representatives and Senate 
were reduced, so that the President’s party 
lost effective control ; but enei^etic prosecu- 
tion of the war was not affected. {See 
Chapter 251 for a close analysis of American 
Home Affairs during the period.) 

Britain's Home Front 

M r. CncRCHlIx returned to England 
on August 24 ; in three weeks* 
absence he had visited Egypt, 
had gone on then to Moscow for talks with 
Premier Stalin, and had broken the return 
journey for another week’s stay in Egypt, 
Mr. Churchill told the story of his mission 
when Parliament opened on September 8 
after the recess. He spoke of Soviet Russia’s 
“inexorable resolve’* to fight Hitlerism to 
the end, and affinned his belief that “ in 
the British Empire, the United States and 
the Soviet Union Hitler has forged an 
alliance of partnership which is strong enough 
to beat him to the ground and steadfast 
enough to persevere not only until hLs 
wickedness has been punished, but until 
some at least of the ruin he has wrought 
has been repaired.” On the day after Mr. 
Churchill’s return the nation was horrified 
to learn of the death of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent, killed in a flying accident in Scotland 
in the course of his duties ; out of 15 persons 
in the Sunderland flying boat when it 
crashed into a hillside only one survived. 

In November there were several clianges 
in the Government. Sir Stafford Cripps 
ceased to be Lord Privy Seal to become 
Minister of Aircraft Production. His place 
in the War Cabinet was taken by Mr. Her- 
bert Morrison (Home Secretary and Minister 
of Home Security), Mr. Eden (Foreign Secre- 
tary) becaiiie Leader of the House, while 
Ix>rd Cranborne, Leader of the House of 
Lords, vacated the Secrctarysliip for the 
Colonies to become Lord Privy Seal. Colonel 
Oliver Stanley was appointed Colonial 
Secretary. On the last day of the year other 
changes were made public : Mr. Harold 
>[acmillan (Under-Secretary for Colonies) 
w.is appointed Minister Rt'sidont at Allied 
H-Q., North Africa, and was given Cabinet 
rank; 5Ir. W. S. ^lorriMin (Postmaster- 
General) became Minister for Town and 
Country ITanning. a Ministry yet to -be 
created. Sir William J««uitt (P;i\master- 
Gcneral) became Mini'^fer without Portfolio ; 
he had been conc«rned with post-war 
reconstruction, and u.is to continue these 
duties. 


Wide Plans for Social Services 

O N December 2 the Government published 
the “ Beveridge Report ” ; Sir William 
Beveridge (Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford) had been asked by the Govern- 
ment in June 1941 to examine existing 
schemes of social insurance and workmen's 
compensation, etc., and to submit recom- 
mendations for the improvement and co- 
ordination of these schemes. (The report is 
summarized in p. 2360.) Sir William Bever- 
idge proposed the setting up of a com- 
pulsory ^-in insurance scheme to provide 
pensions, disability benefits, payment dur- 
ing unemplojTnent, medical treatment, 
maternity benefits and funeral payments. 
He recommended the setting up of a Ministry 
of Social Security, under which administration 
of the social services woiild be unifieil. The 
repoits of the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt 
Committees on other aspects of post-war recon- 
struction are summarized in pp, 2370-71. 
Another question which gave rise to much 
disciissicn was the replanning of the many 
areas laid waste by enemy bombing and the 
consequent demolition and clearing. The 
Planning Committee of the Royal Academy, 
of which the late Sir Edwin Lutyens was 
Chairman and Sir Charles Bressey Vice- 
Chairman, had published its plans for 
London. The Scott Report (Land Utilization 
in Rural Areas) was issued in August ; the 
Uthwatt Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment published its Final Report in 
September, 

Fewer Air Attacks on Britain 

S WIFT and short attacks by fighters or 
fighter-bombers on southern coastal 
towns by daylight were countered by 
providing more batteries of small-calibre 
A.A. guns, constantly manned, at all places 
in the menaced regions. Soon these raids 
proved too expensive to the enemy, and they 
virtually ceased, but on September 29 
Petworth in Sussex was bombed, with heavy 
loss of life at a school. There were some 
sharp night raids also, on towns in the 31id- 
lands, East Anglia and on the north-cast 
and west coasts. Civilian casualties during 
the six months amounted to : 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 

Killed 431 403 187 239 24 107 

Injured 871 509 238 370 38 3U3 

Totals : Killed 1,391 ; Injured 2,334 

A bomb was dropped on a London suburb on 
July 7 — after the first daylight alert for 
more than twelve months. Three weeks 
later, outer London was raided at night, and 
Birmingham also suffered. Further violent 
attacks on Birmingham and other Midland 
towns followed, but the enemy force was not 
more than 60 to 70 in each case, and of these 
about 10 per cent were shot down with 
some consistency during the period. Greater 
Ix>ndon was attacked again on the night of 
August 12. 

It was announced on November 13 that 
since the outbreak of war two and three- 
quarter million houses had been damaged 
by enemy air attack in England and Wales ; 
of these, all but a quarter of a million had 
been repaired and were then occupied. 
Of the rest. 150.000 had been totally de- 
stroyed. Towards the end of November 
certain changes were announced in the 
R.A.F. Commands : Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Tedder became Cliicf of -Vir 
Staff. In his stead Air Chief ^larshal Sir W. 
Sholto Douglas became A.O.C.-in-C. Great 
Britain, and was followed as A.O.C. Fighter 
Command by Air ^far^hal T. W. Leigh- 
Mallory. 
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Photo, f ighttng French O^^cxu 


JULY 14, 1942, IN THE RUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, LYONS 
General de Gaulle, leader of the Free French Movement which changed its name to La France Combattante — Fighting 
France — on July 14, 1942', called on the people of the cities of unoccupied France to observe this anniversary of 
France’s national day by holding disciplined demonstrations between 6 and 7 p.m. There was a great demonstration 
in Marseilles, where three men and a woman were shot ; and in Lyons thousands of people marched through the 
streets watched by thousands more from the j>avements. This photograph, taken between 6.50 and 6 55, shows a 
thin line of French police standing m the path of the demonstrators across the Rue de la Republique. Lyons 
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